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Carter  in  Philadelphia  Press 

'*Blood  it  thicker  than  water! 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  great  war 
message,  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
congress,  has  gone  ringing  around  the 
world.  As  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations 
he  declares  that  our  immediate  object  is 
to  win  the  war.  We  shall  regard  the  war 
as  won  only  when  the  German  people  say 
to  us  through  properly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to 
a settlement  based  upon  justice  and  the 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers  have 
done.  Autocracy  must  be  shown  the  futil- 
ity of  its  claims  to  power  and  leadership. 
Our  victory,  however,  is  to  be  tempered 
with  justice.  Our  object  is  to  win  the  war, 
but  in  no  vindictive  spirit.  No  nation  or 
people  shall  be  robbed  or  punished  because 
of  the  actions  of  its  irresponsible  rulers. 


Incidentally,  con- 
gress is  urged  to  de- 
clare war  on  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which 
is  Germany's  vassal. 
But  we  do  not  seek 
to  change  the  map 
of  Austria-Hungary, 
or  to  rearrange  her 
national  life,  either 
politically  or  indus- 
trially. As  for  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria, 
they,  too,  are  the 
tools  of  Germany, 
but  they  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of 
our  present  action. 

Just  how  our 
chief  magistrate’s 
words  will  be  inter- 
preted in  London 
and  Paris  is,  at  the 
present  writing,  an 
enigma.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  expressed  as 
her  war  aim  the 
crushing  out  of  the 
German  nation. 
President  Wilson 
“intends  no  wrong 
against  the  German 
empire,  no  inter- 
ference with  her  in- 
France  is  fighting  partly 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  1871,  but  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a vindictive  mood. 
We  shall  insist,  however,  on  the  repara- 
tion of  wrongs  done  France  and  Belgium, 
and  the  crimes  committed  in  the  Balkan 
states.  The  peace  we  have  in  view  is  per- 
manent and  lasting,  and  we  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  it.  This  means  that  we 
shall  give,  but  not  take;  that  the  collection 
of  heavy  indemnities  from  the  conquered 
is  not  one  of  our  objects. 

Germany  could  ask  no  more  fair  an  an- 
tagonist than  the  United  States.  She  her- 
self should  be  shamed  by  President  Wil- 
son's proposals.  This  latest  war  message 
means  that  France  and  Great  Britain  must 
modify  their  demands  if  they  are  to  he  vie 
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torious  over  the  foe — but  was  ever  such 
a Christian  doctrine  heard  of  before  in 
international  war?  It  is  only  that  “intol- 
erable thing,”  autocracy,  that  must  be 
crushed,  “this  menace  of  combined  intrigue 
and  force  which  we  now  see  so  clearly  as 
the  German  power,  a thing  without  con- 
science or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace.”  And  if  it  may  not  be  brought 
utterly  to  an  end,  it  may  at  least  be  shut 
out  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
nations.  But  “when  the  time  comes  when 
the  German  peo- 
ple have  spokes- 
men whose  word 
we  can  believe, 
and  when  these 
spokesmen  are 
ready  in  the 
name  of  their 
people  to  accept 
the  common 
judgment  of  the 
nations  as  to 
what  henceforth 
shall  be  the  basis 
of  law  and  of 
covenant  for  the 
life  of  the  world, 
we  shall  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the 
price  for  peace 
and  pay  it  un- 
grudingly."  Do 
these  words  seem 
to  sound  the 
death  knell  of 
the  German 
kaiser? 

“The  voices  of 
humanity,"  reiter- 
ates the  presi- 
dent, “are  in  the 
air.  They  grow 
daily  more  audi- 
ble, more  articu- 
late, more  per- 
suasive, and  they 
come  from  the 
hearts  of  men 
e v erywhere. 

They  insist  that 


the  war  shall  not  end  in  vindictive  action 
of  any  kind;  that  no  nation  or  people  shall 
be  robbed  or  punished  because  the  irre- 
sponsible rulers  of  a single  country  have 
themselves  done  deep  and  abominable 
wrong."  Again,  almost  amid  the  collapse 
of  civilization,  we  hear  the  voice  of  Chris- 
tianity; we  know  that  noble  impulses  still 
live. 

The  effect  of  the  message  on  the  Ger- 
man people,  however,  if  it  eventually  is 
allowed  to  reach  them,  should  be  more  sig- 
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The  Enemy  Within 


in  New  York  World 

Poitoning  His  Mind 
nificant  than  the  ef- 
fect upon  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  Prop- 
erly interpreted,  it 
should  arouse  them 
to  their  senses. 

Peace  is  theirs  for 
the  asking.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  ap- 
point  spokesmen 
whose  bonds  will 
not  be  scraps  of 
paper.  If  they  can 
once  begin  to  think  for  themselves  the 
institutions  which  they  have  created, 
their  music,  their  commerce,  their  in- 
ventions, their  literature,  and  they, 
themselves,  will  again  find  a place  in 
the  sun.  Their  enemy  is  not  France, 
Great  Britain,  or  the  United  States.  It 
is  their  own  kaiser  and  the  house  of 
Hohcnzollern,  and  it  remains  only  for 
them  to  recognize  this  fact. 

However,  until  they  do,  the  United 
States  means  business.  To  the  ques- 
tion "When  will  we  have  a million  men 
in  France,"  the  answer  comes  “Sooner 
than  any  one  imagines."  Already  the 
militia  from  every  state  in  the  union 
is  in  France — not  a single  man  of  them 
lost  on  the  way.  American  engineers 
have  helped  make  possible  the  great 


British  drive  in  the  Cambrai  section. 
Clashes  between  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans in  the  first  line  trenches  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent.  Our 
destroyers  operating  against  the  Ger- 
man U-boats  are  steadily  cutting  down 
the  shipping  losses.  One  reads  of  six 
U-boats  destroyed  within  a single 
week. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund  has  gone  over 
the  top  with  a $35,000,000  subscription. 
Thousands  of  young  officers  have  re- 
ceived their  commissions  at  the  train- 
ing camps.  Thousands  of  aviators,  the 
very  pick  of  the  country,  are  about 
ready  for  their  trial  flights. 

The  congress 
which  convened  in 
December  will  be 
in  all  that  the  term 
implies  a war  con- 
gress. Politics,  for 
the  time  being, 
will  be  out  of  it. 
and  patriotism 
only  will  rule.  On 
top  of  an  appropri- 
ation of  $19,000,- 
000,000  for  the  war 
this  year  will  come 
estimates  of  $12,- 
000,000.000  for  war 
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Bernard  Partridge  in  Punch,  © London 

THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH 
The  Kaiser:  "Stop!  Stop!  I’m  tired.” 

Death:  "I  started  at  your  bidding;  I atop  when  I choose.” 
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government  have  met  great  issues 
and  have  met  them  in  a spirit  of 
devotion  and  of  resolution  worthy 
of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  re- 
public. During  this  period  the 
American  president  has  repeatedly 
stated  the  position  and  principles 
of  the  nation  with  so  clear  an  in- 
sight into  essentials  that  his  utter- 
ances were  at  once  accepted  by  the 
chief  governments  now  engaged 
with  us  against  the  central  powers. 
By  so  doing,  from  the  first  he  has 
made  America’s  influence  effective 
in  the  high  policy  of  the  allies  and 
has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  us  to  that  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  essentials  of  a com- 
mon purpose  which  is  necessary  to 
unity  of  action. 

"At  the  same  time  in  dealing 
with  the  tremendous  problem  of 
summoning  and  marshaling  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  against  the 
enemy  the  nation's  zeal  and  will- 
ingness to  adopt  radical  measures 
and  to  accept  the  heaviest  sacri- 
purposcs  next  year,  a total  of  $31,000,000,-  fices  have  been  inspiring.  Most  conspicu- 

000,  with  probably  an  additional  $9,000,-  ous  and  most  significant  of  all  action  taken 
000,000  required  by  unforeseen  de- 
velopments. Estimates  for  expen- 
ditures in  the  war  department 
alone  call  for  an  appropriation  of 
more  than  ten  billion  dollars  for 
the  coming  year.  For  the  navy 
department  the  appropriation 
asked  is  more  than  one  billion  dol- 
lars. A huge  appropriation  to 
speed  up  the  ship  building  pro- 
gram also  is  proposed. 

The  recent  setbacks  in  Italy  and 
Russia  seem  only  to  have  acted  as 
a tonic  on  America.  It  is  for  us 
now  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  war  program  of  the 
allied  nations  moves  on  under  a 
central  control  to  a successful 
conclusion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a 
searching  analysis  of  our  efforts 
of  the  past  eight  months,  finds  a 
splendid  response  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  but  a lack  of  intelli- 
gent direction. 

“In  this  fateful  period,”  says  the 
Tribune,  “the  people  and  their 
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Syktt  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 

"Ju»t  that  much  more  to  settle  (or,  Willie  1” 


since  war  was  declared  was  the  prompt 
application  of  the  principle  of  conscription. 

"The  acceptance,  nay,  the  whole  hearted 
adoption  of  this  act  by  the  people,  the  won- 
derful response  to  the  draft,  fulfilled  this 
declaration  of  purpose  and  countersigned 
our  pledge  to  fight  with  all  our  might  for 
victory. 

“Parallel  with  this  have  been  the  collosal 
fiscal  measures  taken  by  the  government 
and  the  generous  response  of  the  people  to 
them,  the  flood  of  giving  from  all  classes 
to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
directly  through  local  and  private  initiative 
to  every  branch  of  the  service;  the  volun- 
teering, in  addition  to  the  draft,  of  more 


than  a million 
men  for  military 
service  and  of 
great  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and 
children  for  civil- 
ian war  service 
of  every  descrip- 
tion. Conspicu- 
ous in  this  great 
phenomenon  of 
spontaneous  pa- 
triotism has  been 
the  rallying  of 
men  of  leader- 
s h i p in  com- 
merce, industry, 
and  finance  to 
the  assistance  of 
the  government 
in  its  gigantic 
task. 

“But  Ameri- 
ca's strength 
must  be  directed 
with  all  the  intel- 
ligence in  her 
possession  The 
first  eight 
months  of  the 
war,  which  found 
her  so  woefully 
unprepared  for 
t h e assumption 
of  the  tremend- 
ous rcsponsibil- 
i t i e s she  ac- 
cepted, while 
they  have  been 
crowded  with 
moral  and  practical  achievement  which 
may  well  fill  our  hearts  with  honorable 
pride  and  confidence,  have  not  brought 
us  to  the  stage  of  effectiveness  worthy  of 
our  practical  abilities  and  great  resources. 
Inevitably  we  have  had  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  experimentation,  of  progress 
through  mistakes. 

“There  is  no  disposition  in  any  respon- 
sible quarter  to  ignore  this  fact  or  to  in- 
dulge in  carping,  futile  complaint.  But 
there  does  exist  throughout  the  country, 
wherever  there  is  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  our  preparations,  a profound  disquiet  and 
a recognition  that  there  is  most  urgent 
need  for  drastic  correction  in  the  war  or- 
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More  Fuel  for  Our  U-Boats 


A significant  German  cartoon  apropos  of  bar  latest  war  loan. 
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From  The  Bystander,  London 


The  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  London — Impression*  by  a Bystander  Artist 
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Th.  Heine  in  Simplicissimus,  Munich 

WILSON  AS  LEADER 


"You  look  very  nice  in  that  cap,  and,  as  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  see* 
anything,  I will  lead  you." 

Germany  objects,  evidently,  to  liberty  cape. 
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Kirby  in  New  York  World 

Chased  Out 


"In  the  eight  months  since 
our  entry  into  the  war  we 
have  accomplished  incredible 
wonders.  Abandoning  our 
traditional  policy  of  isolation, 
a thing  in  itself  that  would 
have  been  considered  impos- 
sible five  years  ago,  we  have 
followed  that  transformation 
with  a complete  reversal  of 
our  attitude  toward  interna- 
tional relations,  toward  mili- 
tary preparedness,  toward  gov- 
ernmental direction  of  inter- 
nal commerce,  toward  many 
things  that  were  almost  in- 
herent in  our  ideas  of  nation- 
alism. We  have  become  in  a 
few  months  virtually  a new 
people,  with  a new  sense  of 
our  responsibilities  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  with  a new 
and  larger  appreciation  of  our 
duty  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  the  rest  of  humanity.  And 
we  have  been  putting  that 
sense  of  duty  into  concrete 


ganization  of  the  nation.  The 
time  for  suspension  of  judg- 
ment has  passed.  The  critical 
need  for  amendment,  forced 
upon  us  tragically  by  the  stag- 
gering blows  received  in  re- 
cent weeks  by  our  allies,  is 
no  longer  to  be  ignored.  To 
obtain  this  improvement  in 
war  organization  the  force  of 
informed  public  opinion  must 
be  developed  and  directed. 
Criticism  on  a plane  above 
politics  and  above  every  other 
consideration  than  that  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  tri- 
umph of  our  cause  is  just  now 
the  central  need.  It  should  be 
given  fairly  and  candidly  by 
public  men  and  by  the  respon- 
sible, patriotic  press.” 

“We  are  doing  well,”  ob- 
serves the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  "and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  find  fault.”  This 
newspaper  cautions  against 
making  radical  changes,  and 
proceeds: 
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Tap* 


The  burial  of  the  first  three  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  army  killed  in  Prance  was  the  occasion  of  a solemn 
service  in  which  a French  officer  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  fallen  heroes. 
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Stinson  in  Dayton  News 

“1*11  trade  this  little  girl  tb  the  crown  prince  for  another  iron  cro8i.” 
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action.  We  have  been  rapidly  consolidat- 
ing the  powers  and  energies  and  resources 
of  the  country  for  a single,  all-embracing 
purpose.  We  have  enacted  and  put  into 
effect  radical  laws  for  the  quick  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  army  and  navy,  and 
for  all  the  equipment  of  war  on  a vast 
scale.  We  have  raised  billions  of  dollars 
to  finance  the  war.  We  have  organized 
many  agencies  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
military  preparation  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  military  action.  We  have 
seen  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  set- 
ting aside  all  private  interest  and  entering 
heart  and  soul  into  the  country’s  service, 
and  we  have  seen  men  of  all  ranks  and  all 
qualities  joining  with  equal  heartiness  and 
equal  sacrifice  in  support  of  the  great  cause. 
Never  has  this  nation,  or  any  other  nation, 
stood  so  unanimously  for  a national  ideal 
and  a national  purpose.  The  consequence 
is  a considerable  and  growing  army  in  Eu- 
rope, a vast  army  rapidly  developing  in 
America,  an  increased  navy  that  has  already 
almost  settled  the  submarine  problem,  and 
a vast  mobilization  of  our  industries." 


FitMpalrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 

The  Simple  Beauty  of  the  Above  Picture  Is  Typical  of  the  Sturdy,  Unconquerable 
Nature  of  the  Women  of  France — the  One  Doing  the  Work  of  Her  Man  Who  is  Fight- 
ing for  the  Future  of  the  Coming  Generations,  Typified  by  the  Child  Which  is  Seen  at 
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HEROIC  FRANCE 

Its  Mother's  Breast — One  of  the  Heirs  of  the  Glory  and  the  Freedom  of  That  New 
Day  Which  is  being  Bom  Out  of  the  Agony  of  France  and  the  World,  and  Which  the 
Noble  Sons  of  France  and  Her  Allies  are  Each  Hour  Bringing  Nearer 
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From  Mucha,  Moscow 


IN  BERLIN 

Lenine:  “I  have  finished.  All  Russia  is  at  your  knees.” 

Wilhelm:  "Thanks.  I thought  you  were  a capable  socialist,  but  now  I see  you  are 
an  exceptional  blackguard.  I prefer  the  latter.” 


- Digitized  by  Google 


Russia  Diagnosed  by  Famous  Physician 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  Billings,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  Portrays  the 
Russia  of  Today  in  an  Article  of  Thrilling  Interest 


With  Every  Opportunity  to  Study  and  Survey  Condi' 
tions  There,  He  Returns  with  a Message  All  should  Read 

A Revelation  to  Americans 


I Dr . Frank  Billings  of  Chicago,  whose  name  is  written  high  in  the  annals 
of  medicine  throughout  the  world,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  with  military  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  by  President 
Wilson.  The  Mission  numbering  18,  and  II  attaches,  men  all  highly  qualified  for 
their  important  work,  reached  Petrograd  on  Aug.  J,  igip.  Unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  conditions  in  all  parts  of  Russia  were  placed  at  th/ir  command.  Dr. 
Billings  has  just  returned  to  this  country,  and  his  description  of  what  he  found 
there,  and  his  personal  observations  on  Russia,  present  and  future,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  documents  of  the  entire  war  period  to  date. — Editor's  Note.] 

By  DR.  FRANK  BILLINGS 


IT  would  be  difficult  for  a Russian  himself 
exactly  to  define  Russia.  Certainly  no 
foreigner,  though  he  may  have  lived  among 
them,  can  fully  know  the  Russian  people. 

This  was  my  fourth  trip  to  Russia — the 
first  one  20  years 
ago — and  I presume 
to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  Russia, 
because  I have  seen 
something  of  the 
country  and  its 
people;  but  more 
particularly  because 
on  this  visit  I went 
with  qualified  men, 
members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross 
Mission,  to  study 
conditions  in  Rus- 
sia. Because  w e 
were  a mission  of 
the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  because 
we  carried  with  us 
to  Petrograd  70  tons 
of  supplies  to  re- 
lieve the  Russian 
army,  we  had  op- 
portunities of  mak- 
ing surveys,  and  get- 
ting in  close  touch 


with  the  cabinet  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. We  visited  the  front,  the  ports,  the 
war-refugee  centers,  and  got  in  touch  with 
the  great  relief  organizations;  we  saw  what 
their  factories  and  their  hospitals  were  do- 
ing; we  i n v e s t i- 
gated  their  supply 
houses. 

What  I state  is 
my  own  impression 
of  Russia;  but  I 
must  add  that  it  is, 
from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, the  impression 
that  was  left  with 
every  member  of  the 
mission. 

Russia  is  a vast 
country.  Let  m e 
give  you  some  com- 
parisons by  which 
you  may  judge  it. 
Illinois  has  58,000 
square  miles.  S i- 
beria  has  5,500,000 
square  miles.  Thus 
it  is  nearly  one 
hundred  times  a s 
large  as  Illinois;  ex- 
actly one  hundred 
times  as  large  as 
England. 
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pussia  THE  RUSSIAN  REPUBLIC  Siberia 


Siberia  is  a vast  country.  Those  who 
haven't  traveled  through  it  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  it  means.  From  Vladivostok 
to  Petrograd  is  about  5,500  miles.  An  express 
train  runs  once  a week  both  eastward  and 
westward.  It  takes  that  train,  in  peace  time, 
nine  days.  It  took  us  twelve,  both  ways.  The 
railroad  traverses  a rone  that  in  your  minds, 
perhaps,  is  a frozen  and  inhospitable  country, 
because  wc  have  thought  of  Siberia  as  a place 
to  which  were  sent  the  political  and  other 
prisoners  of  Russia  during  the  old  regime, 
and  that  is  true,  of  course,  of  a part — of  the 
extreme  north,  for  it  is  cold  and  forbidding 
much  of  the  year.  But  there  are  vast  areas 
of  Siberia  that  are  just  as  fair  and  just  as 
fertile  as  Illinois.  Siberia  has  boundless  for- 
ests of  pine,  of  larch,  and  birch;  has  beautiful 
lakes,  and  a soil  yielding  crops  as  bounteous 
as  the  soil  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  Kansas. 

Siberia  has  a population  of  only  about 
6, coo, coo,  which  if  distributed  through  the 
whole  country,  would  average  one  person  per 
square  mile.  Most  of  the  people  live  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  road,  in  a land  of  plenty, 
and  they  arc  perhaps  as  fine  specimens  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  as  you  will  find 
anywhere  on  earth. 

European  Russia  is  more  densely  populated, 
excepting  in  the  extreme  north,  where  it  is 
again  inhospitable,  with  marshy  ground  and 
forest,  inhabited  only  by  woodmen.  But  in 
the  south  is  seen  fertile  soil  again,  beautiful 
rivers  and  lakes,  growing  crops,  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  enormous  droves  of 
swine. 

This  country,  which  I wish  to  paint  to  you, 
has  been  ruled  autocratically  until  last  March ; 


for  centuries  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  an 
autocratic  monarchy. 

The  people  were  kept  in  ignorance,  so  that 
today  80  per  cent  of  them  are  illiterate. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  79  per  cent  of  the  soldiers 
were  illiterate.  They  did  not  act,  they  did 
not  think,  for  themselves.  Until  60  years  ago 
they  lived  as  serfs,  excepting  the  privileged 
class,  the  so-called  royal  class,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks ; for  the  Cossacks  were  freed  some 
centuries  ago  and  privileged  over  other  Rus- 
sians, provided  they  would  give  military  serv- 
ice when  called  on  by  a czar. 

Russia  began  the  war  under  the  old  regime. 
She  mobilized  an  enormous  army.  The  troops 
were  often  badly  clothed  and  shod,  inade- 
quately armed,  and  had  not  sufficient  muni- 
tions. They  were  well  officered,  but  back 
in  the  bureaucratic  cabinet  there  were 
traitors  who  were  as  much  Germans  as  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  They  saw  to  it 
that  the  shells  didn't  fit  the  guns,  that  the 
soldier  didn’t  get  his  rifle.  There  were 
traitors  also  in  the  army.  That  the  Mazu- 
rian  Lake  disaster  was  due  in  all  probability 
to  such  traitors  is  a fact  now  well  known 
to  the  allies. 

And  this  people,  maladministcrcd  by  their 
government,  led  into  battle  to  be  killed,  often 
without  arms,  suffering  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  two  and  a half  years  of  war,  with 
many  of  their  numbers  prisoners  in  Germany, 
with  defeat  piled  on  defeat,  and  economic 
chaos  in  the  rear,  remained  loyal  to  the  czar 
until  last  March. 

Then  there  came  suddenly  a change,  a 
revolution.  It  lasted  only  a few  days;  hut 
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From  Mucha,  Moscow 


HE  CAN  READ 

"I  wanted  to  scold  Kerensky  for  his  counter- 
revolutionary policy,  but  I can't  find  his  telephone 
number.** 

The  book  is  held  upside  down, 
this  people  autocratically  governed  for  cen- 
turies, 80  per  cent  of  them  illiterate,  were 
suddenly  informed,  “You  are  free!” 

Can  you  wonder  that  they  became  con- 
fused; that  the  untutored  peasant  and  work- 
man believed  that  freedom  meant  living 
without  work,  or  receiving  for  work  done 
wages  many  times  those  which  he  had  for- 
merly received?  They  had  been  told  this 
by  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

And  what  was  the  revolution?  Russia, 
because  of  the  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, had  in  her  population  probably  more 
of  the  socialistic  element  than  any  other 
country  on  earth,  and  these  socialists  were, 
many  of  them,  of  the  anarchistic  group. 
They  preached  a government  without  force, 
the  abolition  of  the  prison,  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  discipline  both  in  military  and  in 
civil  life.  That  class  of  the  socialists  domi- 
nated the  other  factions  when  the  revolu- 
tion occurred. 

The  result  was  that  they  were  in  the 
saddle  from  the  start.  You  read  in  the 
papers  today  of  many  political  parties.  You 
read  of  the  bolsheviki,  a class  of  extreme 
socialists.  You  read  of  the  maximalists, 
another  class  of  socialists  a little  less  so- 
cialistic than  the  bolsheviki.  You  read  of 
the  minimalists,  another  class,  of  the 


Ukrainian  socialists,  still  another  class. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
there  was  organized  a group  known  as  the 
council  of  workmen — later  as  the  council  of 
workmen  and  soldiers — and  it  was  this  or- 
ganization that  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
extreme,  yes,  of  all  bodies  of  socialists,  at 
the  time  the  new  republic  was  bom.  It 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  socialism  today. 

Directly  the  revolution  occurred  they 
asked  how  a provisional  government  would 
be  formed,  and  they  saw  at  once  that  if 
they,  the  council  of  workmen  and  soldiers, 
formed  a government,  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole  Russian  people. 
They,  therefore,  asked  the  Duma,  which 
had  refused  to  be  dissolved,  to  form  a cabi- 
net for  the  new  government.  They  prom- 
ised to  cooperate  with  the  Duma,  and  the 
Duma  formed  the  cabinet.  Then  immedi- 
ately it  legislated  itself  out  of  existence,  so 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  first 
cabinet  there  existed  no  legislative  body, 
nor  any  legal  body  that  could  form  other 
cabinets. 

In  the  first,  thanks  to  the  Duma,  were 
some  of  the  best  minds  and  men  of  Russia. 
Professor  Milukoff,  who  has  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  the  Harvard 
University,  was  foreign  minister.  Prince 
Lvov,  a man  of  fine  character,  was  premier. 
Mr.  Gutchkoff,  who  personally  obtained  the 
abdication  of  the  czar,  was  minister  of  war, 
and  Mr.  Kerensky,  a socialist  of  extreme 
views,  and  a representative  of  the  council 
of  workmen  and  soldiers,  became  minister 
of  justice. 

Immediately  the  cabinet  was  formed  the 
council  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  and  of  discipline  in  the  army.  They 
advocated  the  formation  in  the  army  of  sol- 
dier committees,  who  would  supersede  the 
officers  in  all  military  affairs.  They  at  once 
ordered  Mr.  Gutchkoff,  the  war  minister, 
to  put  these  orders  into  effect,  and  he  re- 
fused. They  advocated  the  principle  of  no 
annexation  and  indemnity;  declared  that 
Russia  didn’t  want  the  Dardanelles,  and 
ordered  Mr.  Milukoff,  as  foreign  secretary, 
to  make  this  known  to  the  allies.  He  re- 
fused. The  result  was  that  that  cabinet 
was  soon  dissolved,  and  Russia  was  left 
in  the  anomalous  condition  of  having  no 
legal  body  to  form  a new  one.  But  there 
was  revolution,  and,  therefore,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  the  political  powers,  especially 
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the  socialists,  getting  together  and  forming 
a new  cabinet,  and  this  time  Mr.  Kerensky 
became  foreign  minister. 

Mr.  Savinkov,  a man  well  known  in  his- 
tory, became  war  secretary,  and  just  a word 
of  him  to  show  the  character  of  the  social- 
ists and  that  of  the  cabinet  that  has  existed 
in  Russia.  Savinkov  was  a terrorist  in  the 
old  regime.  Some  years  ago  he  murdered 
Mr.  Plehve,  the  then  premier.  He  killed 
other  men.  He  fled  to  France  and  remained 
there  until  the  revolution.  Then,  coming 
back  a free  Russian  subject,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  second  cabinet. 

When  one  inquired  of  the  Russians  how 
such  a man,  a murderer  could  become  a 
cabinet  member,  they  replied,  "He’s  not  a 
murderer.”  That  is  their  psychology.  "He 
isn’t  a murderer;  he  is  a patriot.  He  killed 
Plehve  because  Plehve  was  an  oppressor  of 
the  people;  he  killed  other  oppressors  of 
his  people,  and  therefore  is  a patriot.” 

Soon  other  matters  of  dispute  arose  in 
the  cabinet,  and  particularly  in  the  council 
of  the  workmen  and  soldiers — the  question 
as  to  whether  soldiers  should  advance  or 
retreat,  and  the  cabinet  again  dissolved; 
and  so  conditions  went  on  until  on  July  4 
a riot  occurred,  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet  that  existed  at  the  time. 

And  other  cabinets  were  formed,  until 
now  there  is  existent,  under  this  last  rioting, 
or  counter-revolution,  the  seventh  under  the 
provisional  government. 

In  other  words,  the  revolution  incited  by 
the  acts  of  the  old  regime  and  by  the  so- 
cialists themselves,  has  been  a socialistic 
government,  or  what  one  may  call  an  ex- 
perimental laboratory  of  socialism  as  the 
fundamental  basis  of  a democratic  govern- 
ment. That  is  what  it  has  been  up  to  today. 

They  have  failed  because  of  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,  the  abolition  of  disci- 
pline in  the  army.  The  formation  of  com- 
mittees to  take  command  away  from  the 
officers  has  resulted  in  a disorganized  army. 
It  has  resulted  in  disorder  in  the  rear.  It 
has  intensified  the  economic  depression  of 
the  country  which  existed  under  the  old 
regime  as  a result  of  the  war. 

The  main  thing  which  affects  us,  which 
affects  all  the  allies,  is  the  fact  that  under 
this  revolutionary  government,  the  army, 
which  was  not  an  effective  force  before, 
has  become  still  more  impotent;  and  yet  in 
spite  of  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sol- 


diers have  murdered  their  officers  at  times, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  retreated 
when  they  should  have  fought,  there  are 
units  in  that  army  that  are  loyal,  that  do 
accept  discipline,  and  that  certainly  do  fight. 
These  units  have  continued  to  hold  on  that 
eastern  front  twenty-two  German  corps,  and 
they  arc  still  there,  or  were  when  we  left 
Russia. 

Now,  what  I have  said  sounds  bad.  But 
there’s  a silver  lining  to  the  cloud. 

We  went  as  a Red  Cross  mission  to  Rus- 
sia. The  fact  that  we  were  a Red  Cross 
mission,  brought  us  opportunities,  through 
our  ambassador,  Davis  R.  Francis.  Mr. 
Francis,  who  has  done  splendid  work  in 
Russia,  who  caused  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment to  be  recognized  by  America,  who 
understands  the  Russian  people,  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  them,  brought  us  in  touch 
with  the  provisional  government  so  that 
six  hours  after  we  reached  Petrograd  we 
were  in  conference  with  Mr.  Kerensky,  the 
premier,  and  Mr.  Terestchenko,  the  foreign 
minister.  From  the  moment  they  found  out 
who  we  were,  we  were  most  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  from  that  time  on  they  co- 
operated with  us. 
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They  enabled  us  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
sanitary  department  of  the  army,  with  the 
Russian  Red  Cross,  and  with  the  great 
union  of  zemstvos  and  towns. 

When  we  came  to  investigate  the  sanitary 
department  we  found  the  surgeon-general 
and  the  chiefs  of  staff  to  be  men  of  char- 
acter, well  educated,  and  fine  surgeons  and 
physicians. 

They  conducted  with  the  highest  effi- 
ciency the  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  drugs,  medical  and  surgical  supplies, 
instruments,  artificial  limbs,  crutches,  and 
everything,  in  fact,  needed  by  the  Russian 
army. 

In  Petrograd  they  were  making  20,000 
first-aid  dressings  a day,  and  we  found  that 
repeated  in  Moscow. 

We  found  their  laboratories  well  run, 
and  their  hospitals  well  administered.  We 
found  their  surgeons  and  their  physicians 
doing  their  work  with  the  highest  technical 
skill.  We  found  their  operations  at  the 
front  in  ambulance  service,  in  field  hospi- 
tals, excellently  done,  and  only  embarrassed 
by  the  want  of  discipline. 

The  Russian  Red  Cross  is  an  enormous 
organization,  more  or  less  bureaucratic  in  its 
administration,  formerly  supported  by  the 
royal  family,  and  now  receiving  aid  from 
the  government;  not  like  our  Red  Cross, 
supported  by  contributions  of  the  whole 
people.  Its  vast  storehouses  are  stocked 
with  supplies  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
in  America. 

They  had  utilized  their  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  in  one 
storehouse  in  Petrograd  we  found  50,000,000 
meters  of  gauze.  They  had  5,000,000  suits 
of  underwear  for  their  soldiers. 

They  ran  their  hospitals  quite  a3  well  as 
the  sanitary  department  of  the  army.  In 
the  Winter  Palace  were  500  beds  of  a Red 
Cross  hospital,  its  lofty  ceilings  and  big 
rooms  splendidly  ventilated  and  splendidly 
administered.  One  could  not  help  but  think 
that  this  was  the  best  use  to  which  the 
Winter  Palace  ever  had  been  put. 

When  the  war  came  and  the  imperial 
government  failed  to  munition  its  soldiers 
or  arm  them,  failed  also  to  give  them  ade- 
quate clothes  or  food,  the  great  zemstvo 
union  stepped  in  with  its  peasants,  and 
tanned  500,000  raw  hides  of  cattle 
slaughtered  at  the  front,  made  boots  and 
shoes,  and  also  made  uniforms  for  their 


soldiers.  This  peasant  organization  has 
furnished  500,000  beds  for  the  soldiers  since 
the  war  began. 

These  illiterate  peasants  in  their  zemstvos 
made  munitions  and  arms,  and  made  that 
Russian  army  a good  fighting  force  in  1915 
and  1916,  and  when  they  were  going  too 
far,  the  bureaucratic  government  of  the  old 
regime  dispersed  them  from  their  meetings 
with  the  police  and  prevented  them  from 
doing  the  good  work  for  Russia. 

The  zemstvo  union  has  also  operated 
ambulances  at  the  front,  field  hospitals  and 
base  hospitals,  and,  together  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  sanitary  department,  has 
evacuated  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the 
front. 

Russia  is  divided  into  seven  districts  for 
this  purpose,  Moscow  being  the  center  of 
the  largest.  In  the  Moscow  district  are 
200,000  beds  for  the  care  of  the  most  seri- 
ously wounded,  20,000  of  these  beds  in  the 
city  itself.  During  the  war  this  district 
alone  has  evacuated  and  cared  for  2,700,000 
sick  and  wounded. 

The  work  done  by  all  of  those  relief 
organizations  is  of  the  highest  efficiency, 
and  the  men  who  do  the  work  are  of  high 
character  and  as  well  qualified  as  any  men 
that  I have  ever  met  in  my  life.  They  are 
more  or  less  embarrassed  by  the  want  of 
discipline  at  the  front,  where  the  soldier, 
believing  himself  free  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
will  refuse  to  take  the  immunizing  dose  of 
vaccine  to  prevent  typhoid,  paratyphoid  or 
cholera,  unless  it  is  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  soldiers.  Under  the  revolutionary 
government  there  is  no  authority  which 
compels  him  to  do  it,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  infectious 
diseases.  There  is  an  increase  in  infestation 
with  vermin,  and  as  vermin  are  the  means 
of  communication  of  typhus  fever  and  also 
relapsing  fever,  there  is  an  increase  of  those 
two  diseases. 

Our  sanitary  experts  who  went  with  us 
found  that  the  measures  used  for  disinfec- 
tion, and  prevention  of  diseases,  were  of 
such  a high  character  that,  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  Russians,  they  gained  much  infor- 
mation themselves. 

What  else  is  there  that  is  good?  The 
news  which  you  have  from  Russia  is  that 
she  is  in  great  destitution,  that  her  people 
are  hungry,  that  they  are  rioting,  are  dis- 
orderly, that  strikes  are  occurring  fre- 
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quently.  That  is  not  true.  We  were  in 
Russia  two  full  months.  We  traveled 
around  a great  deal.  Committees  of  the 
mission  traveled  from  the  extreme  north  to 
the  extreme  south.  Committees  went  to 
the  front.  They  went  to  war-refugee  cen- 
ters. And  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
every  member  that  practically  no  disorder 
existed  in  Russia  in  the  months  that  we 
were  there. 

The  food  question  and  the  question  of 
destitution  is  one,  perhaps,  that  is  borne 
out  somewhat  by  fact.  In  our  investigation 
of  the  food  supply  we  found  that  the  grain 
crop  of  1917,  together  with  the  surplus  of 
other  years,  is  quite  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
people  until  another  crop  shall  have  been 
grown.  We  found  there  were  more  cattle 
in  Russia  today,  more  sheep  and  more 
swine,  than  there  were  in  1914. 

There  is  food  enough  in  Russia,  but  the 
fault  lies  in  its  distribution,  and  this  fault 
may  be  traced,  first  to  the  long  war,  and 
the  disorganization  that  occurred  in  conse- 
quence, to  the  mismanagement  of  the  old 
regime,  to  the  confusion  arising  with  the 
revoluton,  and  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
revolutionary  government.  Transportation 
has  diminished  in  efficiency,  both  river  and 


rail;  so  that  with  long  hauls  from  the  south 
and  cast  it  is  difficult  to  transport  enough 
food.  The  provinces  in  the  north  raise  but 
little  grain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  take  them 
supplies.  As  a result  the  people  there  suffer 
from  the  need  of  certain  articles,  chiefly 
wheat  bread.  There  is  usually  plenty  of 
whole-rye  bread,  which  is  black  and  soggy, 
the  rye  being  ground  with  stones,  and  there- 
fore rather  gritty.  It  isn't  a bread  that  we 
would  eat,  excepting  as  a last  resort;  but 
the  Russians  eat  it  and  prefer  it  to  white 
bread. 

There  is  a lack  of  sugar,  of  cream,  milk, 
and  butter;  but  there  is  enough  meat  and 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

This  winter  possibly,  with  the  rioting  that 
has  occurred,  there  may  be  a great  dearth 
of  food  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  People 
may  suffer;  blit  if  the  conditions  could 
remain  as  they  were  during  the  summer 
there  would  be  no  suffering,  or  not  as  much 
as  will  occur  in  certain  portions  of  Chicago. 

The  fact  is  that  I saw  fewer  evidences  of 
malnutrition  in  Russia  than  I sec  in  Chi- 
cago. I saw  no  one,  outside  the  hospitals, 
who  was  not  well  nourished,  nor  did  I see 
an  individual  who  was  not  fairly  well 
clothed  and  well  shod,  excepting  the  beggar 
who  wore  the  garb  that  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  his  calling. 

There  was  no  disorder.  There  was  food 
enough,  and  the  people  were  well  clothed. 
How  can  you  explain  that?  You,  who  don’t 
know  the  Russian  people,  and  who  have 
never  been  among  them,  can’t  explain  it 
because  they  are  a peculiar  people  psycho- 
logically. They  have  been  ruled  autocrat- 
ically, they  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
more  or  less  deprived  of  things  that  we  call 
necessaries  of  life.  They  have  been  obliged 
to  remain  in  want.  It  has  become  a habit, 
I suppose.  They  are  good-hearted.  They 
are  usually  goofl-natured.  They  sing  when 
they  are  in  groups.  They  are  orderly, 
naturally.  They  are  industrious,  naturally, 
and  the  finest  artisans  that  the  world  has. 
There  is  no  other  people  that  can  do  what 
the  . Russians  will  with  an  ax  and  wood. 
There  is  no  other  people  that  can  tan  with- 
out being  instructed  how  to  do  it,  who  can 
make  fine  surgical  instruments  with  no  in- 
struction whatsoever. 

That  is  the  character  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  it  explains  much.  That  people 
know  what  democracy  means  because  they 
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have  had  the  elements  of  democracy  in  their 
zemstvos  since  1865.  They  know  what 
autocracy  means;  they  know  what  misrule 
means;  they  understand  the  misrule  that 
occurred  in  the  old  regime;  they  know  that 
they  have  not  been  properly  treated  by  the 
revolutionary  government,  and  they  are 
hostile  in  a measure  to  it. 

What  else  is  there  good?  I said  there 
were  certain  units  in  the  Russian  army  that 
are  patriotic  and  that  are  willing  to  submit 
to  discipline,  and  there  are.  The  largest 
body  of  these  is  the  Cossacks.  The  Cos- 
sacks are  natural  soldiers,  because  they 
have  been  trained  to  be  soldiers  for  genera- 
tions. They  are  obliged,  under  the  old 
treaties  with  the  czar,  to  come  at  his  bid- 
ding, furnish  their  own  {nounts,  their  uni- 
forms, and  their  arms.  For  that  they  were 
given  freedom,  never  to  be  serfs.  They 
retained  that  privilege  until  the  revolution. 
Now,  under  the  revolution  those  in  author- 
ity say  they  are  no  longer  Cossacks  because 
all  privileges  disappeared  with  the  revolu- 
tion; but  they  still  are  Cossacks  in  the  sense 
that  they  group  themselves,  that  they  are 
loyal,  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  to 
discipline,  and  they  are  brave  and  they 
fight. 

There  is  another  group  known  as  the 
Chevaliers  of  St.  George.  These  are  men 
that  have  been  decorated  with  the  Ribbon 
of  St.  George  for  some  act  of  bravery  dur- 
ing the  war.  There  are  800,000  of  them. 
They  form  societies  in  the  big  cities,  and 
these  groups  extend  all  the  way  from  the 
front  back  through  Siberia  and  all  the  way 
from  the  north  to  the  south;  yet  they  arc 
in  touch  with  each  other,  and  are  ready  to 
fight.  It  is  these  groups  that  have  held 
the  trenches  when  their  cowardly  brothers 
have  thrown  down  their  arms  or  given 
themselves  up  as  prisoners.  That  is  the 
reason  that  even  under  the  old  regime,  and 
under  the  revolution,  the  Russian  army, 
while  disorganized,  has  continued  to  be  a 
sufficient  war  force  to  hold  a German  army 
on  that  front. 

In  all  of  the  time  we  were  in  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  socialists  of  the  bolshe- 
viki  type,  and  members  of  the  council  of 
workmen  and  soldiers,  one  did  not  hear 
peace  mentioned.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  want  peace,  but  the  universal  expres- 
sion of  the  people  and  of  the  members  of 
the  provisional  cabinet,  of  Mr.  Kerensky, 


Mr.  Terestchcnko,  and  Savinkov,  the  ter- 
rorist, has  been,  “No  peace  until  Germany 
shall  have  laid  down  her  arms.” 

What  is  the  real  trouble  there  ndw? 
What  has  it  been  since  the  revolution?  I 
said  to  you  that  the  present  government  is 
an  experimental  laboratory  of  socialism. 
It  has  failed.  The  people  have  learned  that 
it  docs  not  give  them  liberty,  food,  clothing, 
or  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  have  learned  that  liberty  cannot  come 
without  the  price  of  submission  to  leader- 
ship and  discipline,  and  they  have  learned 
it  so  well  that  socialism  is  on  the  wane. 
Mr.  Kerensky  and  other  socialists  have  left 
socialism  so  far  that  the  bolshevikis,  the 
council  of  workmen  and  soldiers,  have  re- 
pudiated them  and  they  have  repudiated  the 
socialists. 

This  means  that  the  old  conservatives, 
the  conservative  democrats,  or  the  cadets, 
of  which  Mr.  Milukoff  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative, have  joined  Kerensky  and  are 
now  upholding  him. 

It  means  that  the  Cossacks  and  that  the 
Chevaliers  of  St.  George  will  join  that 
group  and  struggle  against  this  socialistic 
element. 
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la  the  Whirlpool 

Those  who  know  Russia  believe  that  so- 
cialism cannot  last.  Why?  Because  the 
seat  of  socialism  is  confined  to  a narrow 
part  of  the  country,  of  which  Petrograd  is 
the  center.  That  is  the  seat  of  all  of  the 
anarchy.  That  is  the  place  to  which  all  of 
the  Russian  anarchists,  who  were  in 
America  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
have  gone.  The  United  States  has  per- 
mitted, passively,  those  anarchists  to  return 
to  Russia,  and  they  have  been  one  of  the 
most  harmful  elements  in  this  revolutionary 
government.  America  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  conditions  that  have  obtained  since 
the  revolution.  Three  hundred  anarchists 
went  over  on  our  boat,  displaying  at  every 
opportunity  the  black  flag  of  anarchy  and 
the  red  flag  of  revolution.  They  scattered 
anarchistic  pamphlets  everywhere,  over  the 
Canadian  railroads,  on  the  boat,  in  Japan, 
and  on  the  Trans-Siberian  road. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  confusion  of  the 
past  and  the  conditions  of  the  present  are 
due  to  Germany.  Germany  has  more  spies, 
more  paid  agents  in  Petrograd  than  in  any 
other  place  on  earth.  The  council  of  sol- 
diers and  workmen  includes  among  its  num- 
bers many  German  spies.  Many  of  the 
bolshevikis  are  spies.  Lenine,  the  premier, 
under  the  alleged  government  just  formed. 


has  been  in  Germany  since  the  revolution, 
and  under  the  old  regime,  consulting  with 
the  German  government.  He  preached 
sedition  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  other 
places  in  America,  before  he  returned  to 
Russia.  Petrograd  is  hated  by  the  Russian 
people.  They  have  never  liked  it  since 
Peter  founded  it.  They  never  wanted  to 
abandon  their  beloved  Moscow,  and  they 
want  the  ancient  capital  back  now. 

The  number  of  these  anarchists,  of  these 
pro-Germans,  and  spies  in  comparison  with 
the  loyal  Russians  is  not  large,  but  they 
are  in  control  for  the  time  being  because 
the  Russian  people  and  the  soldiers  them- 
selves believed  that  they  were  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  a democratic  liberty.  Russia 
has  had  to  learn  lytr  lesson,  and  she  is  learn- 
ing it  just  as  Kerensky  and  Tcrestchenko 
learned  theirs. 

Recent  events  are  sad,  they  are  disquiet- 
ing; but  you  can't  depend  upon  the  news 
you  get  from  Russia  any  more  than  you  can 
depend  upon  the  news  of  America  when  you 
are  in  Russia,  for  there  is  no  authentic  news. 

In  Russia  until  recently  there  was  no 
news  of  what  America  was  doing  in  the  war. 
The  president’s  note  to  the  pope  reached 
Russia,  not  through  American  sources,  but 
because  it  reached  France,  and  France  was 
sending  a thousand  words  a day  into  Rus- 
sia of  what  was  going  on  in  France;  but 
America  not  one  word.  When  the  message 
reached  Russia  our  mission  saw  that  it  was 
disseminated  through  the  newspapers,  and 
it  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good.  Other- 
wise what  news  did  come  from  America  had 
German  sources.  One  reads  in  the  Russian 
newspapers  that  America  is  in  the  war  for 
sordid  motives;  that  she  is  uniting  with 
England  to  dominate  the  world.  Not  one 
word  of  the  noble  principles  enunciated  by 
our  president  1 

In  other  words,  Russia  is  isolated.  Her 
allies  have  not  understood  her.  She  is 
looking  for  help.  She  has  not  received 
much  from  anyone. 

I came  back  optimistic  over  Russia  in 
spite  of  all  that  I saw,  and  I will  tell  you 
why.  1 saw  Mr.  Milukoff.  I can  best  ex- 
press it  by  repeating  my  last  conversation 
with  him. 

“Will  you  tell  me  now,"  I asked,  "your 
impression  of  Russia,  and  what  you  are 
going  to  do?"  He  is  a man  who  is  pessi- 
mistic naturally,  and,  when  we  arrived,  was 
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so  pessimistic  he  thought  everything  was 
lost. 

“Things  are  improving,”  he  said.  "They 
are  improving  day  by  day.” 

“What  of  your  government,  and  the  men 
in  your  government?” 

“Well,  some  of  them  arc  young.” 

“What  of  Mr.  Kerensky ?” 

“He  is  too  young." 

“Is  he  honest?” 

"Yes.” 

“Is  he  patriotic?” 

“Y  cs.” 

“To  what  degree?  Would  he  die  for  his 
country?" 

“Yes;  if  by  dying  he  could  save  her,  he 
would  die  for  his  country.” 

“What  of  Mr.  Savinkov,  the  terrorist?" 
"He  has  restored  the  death  penalty  in  the 
army.  That  is  the  kind  of  terrorist  he  is. 
We  shall  have  an  organized  army  by 
spring." 

"What  about  the  changes  of  your  govern- 
ment, of  your  cabinet?  This  is  the  sixth 
since  the  revolution.  Isn’t  that  discour- 
aging?” 

“Yes;  but  as  cabinet  changes  occur  our 
people  are  being  educated;  socialism,  so- 
sialistic  principles  are  becoming  less  and 
less  important  and  finally,  while  there  may 
come  a test  between  us,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  will  win  over  the  few.” 

That  is  a word  from  Russia.  So  that  you 
must  believe.  You  must  not  be  depressed 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  rioting  and  civil 
war.  It  only  means  the  coming  to  the  front 
of  this  bolsheviki  cabinet  for  the  time  being. 
It  may  last  a week,  two  weeks,  or  a month. 

The  people  of  Russia  will  not  stand  for  a 
separate  peace.  Soon  there  will  be  another 
change  in  the  cabinet,  and  stronger  men 
will  come  to  the  front,  until  finally  a time 
for  an  election  will  be  set,  a time  will  be 
fixed  for  a constitutional  convention,  the 
better  class  of  people  will  take  part  in  the 
convention  and  then  will  follow  a stable 
constitutional  government. 

We  must  believe  that.  Perhaps  they  will 
not  do  that  alone.  They  arc  isolated,  as  I 
have  said.  France  feels  resentful,  naturally. 


because  she  has  suffered  much,  and  feels 
she  would  have  suffered  less  had  the  Rus- 
sian army  been  more  effective.  England  is 
impatient  with  people  who  are  not  efficient. 

They  turn  to  America.  America  has 
brought  them  help,  first,  with  the  railroad 
mission,  which  already  has  accomplished 
wonders.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  put  in 
his  way  by  certain  officials  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  head 
of  this  mission,  has  made  good.  Kerensky 
himself  ordered  the  management  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  to  put  Mr.  Stevens 
in  charge,  and  allow  him  to  apply  to  that 
road  American  methods  of  operation.  He 
is  now  at  work  in  Moscow  on  the  radiating 
lines  to  the  front,  and  has  asked  for  the 
assistance  of  275  American  railway  experts, 
who  will  probably  go  to  Russia  and  help 
Mr.  Stevens  put  its  transportation  lines  in 
a more  efficient  state. 

Then  came  Mr.  Root,  with  no  supplies  to 
give,  but  simply  to  try  to  hearten  them,  and 
to  teach  them  what  a democratic  form  of 
government  is  like. 

Then  came  our  humble  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion. taking  only  a few  supplies,  and  making 
arrangements  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Washington  to  have  other  supplies  come 
later. 

They  feel  they  are  in  touch  with  us,  and 
they  look  to  America  for  further  help.  We 
have  made  arrangements  for  sending  more 
news  from  America.  Our  president  is  using 
his  power  to  see  that  news  goes  in,  news  of 
American  life,  of  American  methods  in  busi- 
ness, of  what  our  boys  are  doing  in  their 
training  camps.  That  is  going  to  do  an 
enormous  lot  of  good.  Russia  turns  to  us 
for  advice  and  encouragement,  and  if  we 
continue  to  give  it  and  bring  material  help 
in  addition,  it  is  going  to  do  much  to  make 
Russia  more  stable. 

I feel  that  these  great  people  will  finally 
find  themselves;  a stable  constitutional 
government  will  follow  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  hope  the  Russian  people  will  con- 
tinue with  her  allies  to  fight  for  world 
democracy,  liberty,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
civilization. 
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tide  for  France  and  saved  Paris. 

Outnumbered  three  to  one,  with 
nearly  200,000  of  her  troops  taken 
captive,  and  more  than  a thousand 
of  her  heavy  guns  lost  to  the 
enemy,  Italy  somehow  has  man- 
aged to  hold  on.  And  now,  with 
French  and  British  troops  defend- 
ing the  northern  end  of  the  line, 
with  new  guns  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  ammunition  arriving,  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  Italy’s  col- 
lapse will  l>e  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  renewal  of  the  British  at- 
tack in  Flanders  came  at  an  op- 
portune moment,  for  with  the 
Hindenburg  line  seriously  threat- 
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APPARENTLY  the  art  treas- 
ures of  Venice,  the  wonder- 
ful mural  paintings  in  the 
churches  and  palaces,  the  work  of 
Tintoretto  in  the  Palaces  of  the 
Doges,  the  beautiful  mosaics  of 
St.  Mark's  the  Byzantine  "Crea- 
tion," the  "Christ  in  Gethsemane,” 
are  to  be  saved  from  the  twentieth 
ccnturary  barbarians.  The  price- 
less ivories,  statues,  and  paintings, 
and  the  famous  gilded  bronze 
horses  of  St.  Marks  have  been  re- 
moved, but  Venice  herself  anil  her 
unmovable  pieces  of  art  were  for 
awhile  almost  within  reach  of  the 
Hun. 

Italy's  heroic  stand  on  the 
Piave,  after  her  Tagliamcnto  line 
failed  to  hold  against  the  shock 
of  the  invader,  marks  another  turn- 
ing point  in  the  war  This  battle, 
which  may  yet  be  renewed  with 
redoubled  fury,  has  been  compared 
by  some  observers  to  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  which  turned  the 
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cned,  Germany  could  not  spare 
the  additional  troops  needed  to 
complete  her  victory  in  Italy.  But 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Italian  troops — those  who  had  not 
betrayed  their  country  to  the 
enemy — will  remain  through  years 
to  come  a glorious  chapter  of 
Italian  history.  Italy  has  lived  up 
to  her  traditions. 

Her  crushing  defeat  on  the 
Isonzo  may  perhaps  even  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  strengthened  the  de- 
termination of  the  allies  to  organ- 
ize more  closely  and  to  direct  all 
phases  of  the  war  from  a cen- 
tral command.  It  has  welded 
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together  more  closely  the  links  in 
the  chain  drawn  around  the  cen- 
tral empires.  It  has  speeded  up 
war  preparations  in  America.  It 
has  weeded  out  from  Italy  her 
pacifists  and  traitors. 

That  the  Italian  morale  has  been 
considerably  improved  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  some  sectors 
not  only  have  the  lines  held  fast. 
Imt  offensives  actually  have  been 
launched  against  the  enemy.  Any 
gains  made  by  the  invaders  after 
the  first  big  drive  were  made  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice. 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  sit- 
uation is  taken  by  the  New  York 
Times,  which  says: 

"The  Italian  defensive  is  so  far 
from  being  a forlorn  hope  that  be- 
fore another  month  passes  doubt 
may  give  way  to  confidence.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  grounds 
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for  holding  that  the  Austro-German  inva- 
sion will  be  brought  to  a standstill  and 
then  completely  foiled.  Venice  may  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands  and  even  Vicenza 
and  Padua,  but  not  before  the  armies  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  dug 
themselves  in  along  the  Adige.  The  friends 
of  Italy  must  be  prepared  for  a retirement 
from  the  Piave,  to  the  Brenta,  to  the  As- 
tico,  and  then  to  the  Adige,  which  the 
genius  of  General  Foch  and  the  gallantry 


of  the  allied  armies  should  make  impreg- 
nable. But  while  it  may  never  come  to 
that,  a calm  survey  of  the  strategic  situa- 
tion indicates  the  Adige  as  the  final  de- 
fensive line. 

There  arc  signs  that  the  Austro-German 
advance  in  the  Alpine  country  south  of 
Asiago  and  Quern,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  overwhelm  the  Italian  left  and  force 
a retreat  of  the  center  and  right  from  the 
Piave  has  not  met  with  the  success  ex- 
pected by  the 
German  general 
staff.  There  are 
no  better  moun- 
tain troops  than 
the  Bcrsaglieri, 
and  they  are  de- 
termined that 
the  Germans 
shall  not  pass. 
The  Italians  may 
have  to  yield  to 
numbers  and 
heavier  guns  in 
the  highlands 
that  overlook  the 
plains  of  Venetia, 
but  the  invaders 
are  now  realiz- 
ing that  they 
have  to  deal  with 
much  sterner 
stuff  than  the 
1 o o sc  1 y orga- 
nized Russians 
and  the  unpre- 
pared Rouma- 
nians. For  the 
first  time  since 
the  Isonzo  was 
crossed  on  Oct. 
24  General  yon 
Below  is  learn- 
ing that  the 
Italians  can  fight 
back  hard  in 
their  own  moun- 
tains. 

"M  e a n while, 
winter  is  at  hand, 
and  in  that  re- 
gion winter,  with 
its  deep  snows 
and  blizzards,  is 
the  ally  of  the 
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The  greater  danger  is  to  the  west 
and  north  of  the  river,  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  Austro- 
Germans  are  exerting  their  great- 
est efforts. 

“The  Italian  line  runs  in  a great 
arc  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piave 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Dolomites, 
where  it  turns  westward  to  cross 
the  Asiago  plateau,  just  west  of 
the  Brenta  river,  and  to  cut  thence, 
across  Austrian  territory,  to  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  Garda.  It  is 
in  this  district,  over  against  the 
Trentino,  that  the  fighting  is  heav- 
iest now.  The  weakest  sector  of 
the  Italian  line  is  between  the 
Brenta  and  the  Adige,  in  those 
highlands  where,  for  fourteen 
months,  there  has  been  the  bit- 
terest of  inconclusive  fighting. 

"The  Austro-Germans  have  cap- 
tured Asiago,  and  have  overrun 
the  plateau  which  bears  the  same 
name.  They  control  the  valley  of 
defenders.  With  each  day  the  Austro-  the  Brenta  almost  to  the  point  where  it 

German  army  coming  down  from  the  broadens  into  the  Venetian  plain,  and  far- 

Trentino  is  held  by  the  Italian  resistance  tlier  to  westward  they  are  pushing  forward 

it  will  become  more  difficult  to  get  sup-  against  the  most  stubborn  of  resistance, 

plies  through  for  the  invading  army.  After  The  Italians  are  claiming  minor  successes, 

several  weeks  of  campaigning  the  ad-  the  capture  of  a few  advanced  trenches, 

vancc  is  no  longer  a rapid  move- 
ment to  envelop  the  Italian  left. 

It  begins  to  flag,  and  even  if  the 
Italians  should  be  driven  back, 
time  has  been  given  the  French 
and  British  to  place  strong  rein- 
forcements on  any  line  chosen  by 
General  Foch  for  a first  or  a final 
defensive.” 

Similarly  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  believes  that  the  decision 
will  come  in  the  mountains.  We 
read: 

“Despite  steadily  increasing 
pressure,  the  Italians  still  hold 
the  line  of  the  Piave.  They  have 
strengthened  their  right  wing  by 
opening  the  flood  gates  of  the 
river  below  Santa  Dona  and  sub- 
merging the  marshlands  along  the 
coast,  have  beaten  back  repeated 
massed  assaults  at  Zenson  and 
Follina,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
flooded  district,  and  their  hold 

upon  the  right  bank  seems  secure.  We  Expect  Hie  Tail  to  Wii«l« 
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but  the  issue  is  in  the  balance.  In  the 
mountains,  however,  the  Italians  must  win. 
Defeat  on  the  Trentino  line  would  render 
futile  the  most  successful  defense  along 
the  Piave,  and  would  make  the  escape  of 
the  troops  nearer  the  sea  most  difficult,  in 
the  event  of  forced  retirement. 

“The  fate  of  Venice,  indeed,  and  of  Pa- 
dua and  Vicenza,  depends  much  less  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  the,  Vene- 
tian plain  than  upon  the  decision  in  the 
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mountains,  for  Austrian  success  there 
would  compel  precipitate  withdrawal  to  the 
Adige,  and  might  mean  the  loss  of  an  army, 
as  welh  as  of  much  more  territory.  That 
the  Italians  if  given  aid  can  hold  fast,  how- 
ever, seems  the  belief  of  French  and  Brit- 
ish alike,  for  they  are  hurrying  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  across  the  Alpine 
passes,  and  hundreds  of  great  guns,  which 
they  would  hardly  risk  to  strengthen  tem- 
porarily a line  from  which  retirement 
might  be  dan- 
gerous. 

"The  Austrians 
have  been  beaten 
before,  and  dis- 
astrously,  at 
Asaigo  and  in  the 
Brenta  valley. 
It  is  the  key  to 
the  Piave  line, 
now,  and  their 
victory  may  lay 
bare  all  Vcnetia 
to  their  arms.  If 
Diaz  can  achieve 
success,  as  did 
Cadorna  months 
ago,  on  the  same 
battle  field,  the 
great  offensive 
of  the  central 
powers  will  halt 
abruptly.  - Then, 
no  doubt,  the 
peace  offensive 
will  be  renewed.” 
Says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public 
Ledger: 

“Germany  had 
two  obvious  pur- 
poses in  rushing 
troops  to  the 
Italian  front. 
One  was  mili- 
tary the  other 
political.  So  far 
the  first  has  been 
a c c omplished. 
Austria,  threat- 
ened with  col- 
lapse by  an  in- 
vading army 
whose  ultimate 
destination  was 
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Laibach,  is  fighting  with  renewed  energy. 
The  Austro-German  armies  have  recovered 
all  that  Italian  valor  had  won. 

"The  Italians  are  fighting  bravely,  but 
the  Germans  are  evidently  massing  against 
them  all  the  troops  they  can  spare,  in  the 
hope  of  putting  Italy  out  of  the  war.  In 
view  of  the  conditions  on  the  western  front, 
this  is  the  most  promising  strategy  left 
to  them. 

“The  political  purpose  has  failed,  and  in 
its  failure  there  may  be  hope  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  military  purpose.  Danger  has 
united  the  Italian  people,  not  divided  them. 
Both  the  Catholic  party  and  the  socialist 
party  have  ceased  criticism.  The  confed- 
eration of  labor  has  issued  a manifesto 
urging  firm  support  of  the  government. 
It  is  unlikely  that  even  a German  military 
triumph  would  quench  a spirit  of  unity 


which  has  become  the  very  life  of  the 
Italian  people.  And  this  spirit  is  one  of 
those  moral  forces  with  which  generals  as 
well  as  statesmen  have  to  reckon.  The  na- 
tion that  cannot  be  crushed  even  by  defeat 
cannot  be  overcome.  The  task  of  putting 
Italy  out  of  the  war  will  be  harder  than 
Berlin  imagines.  The  theory  that  the  at- 
tempt is  a counsel  of  desperation  has  much 
to  commend  it.  For  if  Germany  in  fact 
expected  to  win  the  war  by  sheer  force  of 
arms,  she  would  not  now  be  talking  peace 
or  breeding  dissension  among  her  enemies.” 
The  Montreal  Star  says: 

"Time  fights  with  us  in  this  sector  more 
effectively  than  in  any  other  front.  As  for 
the  Italian  troops  the  Bersaglieri  and  Alpini 
on  the  snow-swept  plateau  of  Asiago  have 
done  far  more  than  wipe  out  the  early  stain 
of  the  Isonzo  overthrow.” 
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THE  best  news 
since  the  Marne.” 

Such  is  the  verdict 
on  the  smashing  blow 
which  General  Haig  deliv- 
ered against  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  in  the  Cambrai 
sector,  taking  the  Prus- 
sians by  surprise,  and  roll- 
ing them  back  along  a 
thirty-mile  front  The  at- 
tack, launched  by  Gen.  Julian  Byng,  was 
unique  in  many  ways.  It  was  significant  in 
marking  a departure  from  the  accepted 
methods  of  trench  warfare.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  British  push  began  there  was 
no  preliminary  bombardment.  When  the 
men  went  over  the  top  at  dawn  they  were 
preceded  only  by  the  lumbering  tanks  which 
broke  down  the  barbed  wire  entanglements, 
battered  to  pieces  the  concrete  "pill  boxes,” 
and  rudely  awakened  the  boches  from  their 
dreams  of  impregnability.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  months  the  cavalry  came  into 
action  and  performed  brilliantly. 

The  success  of  the  attack  doubtless  will 


Joy  Riding 


set  Germans  to  thinking.  As  a result  of 
it  the  British  guns  now  dominate  the  im- 
portant railroad  center  of  Cambrai,  and 
bloody  counterattacks  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish anything  except  strew  No  Man's 
Land  with  German  dead.  Meanwhile  the 
French  have  struck  again  on  the  Ver- 
dun sector,  while  the  big  guns  in  Flan- 
ders have  been  thundering  away  in  prep- 
aration for  the  next  advance.  Another 

"strategic"  retreat  by  Hindenburg  looms 

up  as  a possibility,  while  the  German  sub- 
marine bases  at  Zeebriigge  and  Ostcnd,  and 
the  Belgium  border  itself  are  objects  not 
entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  allies. 

Haig’s  blow  came  at  a 
time  when  it  was  most 

needed  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  Prussian 
victory  in  Italy,  and  prob- 
ably did  much  toward 
stiffening  the  Italian  lines 
on  the  Piave. 

The  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  a review  of  General 
Byng’s  exploit  observes; 

“It  is  too  early  to  esti- 
mate the  technical  gains 
of  the  astonishing  coup  of 
Gen.  Sir  Julian  Byng's 
third  army  in  France.  But 
even  though  immediate 
gains  are  merely  tactical, 
the  ultimate  gain,  we  can 
hardly  doubt,  is  of  first 
rate  strategic  importance. 
That  gain  is  expressed  in 
the  shock  given  to  Ger- 
many’s military  confi- 
dence and  the  necessity 
which  General  Byng’s  sur- 
prise attack  must  bring 
home  to  the  German  gen- 
eral staff  of  holding  the 
western  line  at  every 
point  with  the  maximum 
resources  of  men,  am- 
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munition,  and  guns. 

“The  British  enterprise 
was  not  made  easy  by  the 
treachery  and  poltroon- 
ery  of  German  soldiers, 
as  the  Austro-Gcrman 
success  in  Italy  was 
achieved.  This  coup  was 
a triumph  of  the  most 
skillful  preparation,  won- 
derfully concealed.  And 
it  teaches  two  most  en- 
couraging lessons  — the 
perfection  of  the  British 
military  machine  and, 
what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant and  less  clearly  real- 
ized, the  confident  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  British  high  command. 
The  men  who  now  are  directing  the  mag- 
nificent weapon  which  has  been  forged  in 
the  white  heat  of  three  years  of  war,  by 
patient  labor,  by  bitter  defeat,  by  experi- 
ment, failure,  and  success,  clearly  possess 
initiative,  inventiveness,  freedom  from  hide- 
bound precedent.  The  honors  are  not  all 
to  go  to  the  masterful  strategies  of  Luden- 
dorff,  Hindenburg,  and  Mackensen.” 

Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

“General  Byng's  amazing  victory  is  with- 
out precedent  as  to  results  obtained  as 
well  as  methods  employed.  It  so  far  sur- 
passes any  other  single  stroke  of  its  kind 
in  this  war  that  its  immediate  and  ultimate 
effect  upon  the  battle  lines  in  the  west 
cannot  be  even  approximately  gauged. 
Standing  alone,  the  success  achieved  in  this 
one  day's  drive  against  the  famous  Hinden- 
burg line  represents  the  most  pretentious 
effort  and  the  greatest  gain  yet  made  by 
either  side  since  trench  warfare  began.  It 
is  far  more  important,  however,  in  the  pos- 
sibilities held  out  of  a revolutionizing  of 
methods  that  should  lead  to  the  ultimate 
clearing  of  France  and  Belgium  and  final 
victory  for  the  allies. 

"Daringly  conceived,  planned  with  in- 


Carter in  Philadelphia  Press 
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finite  care  and  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
executed  with  dash  and  precision,  the  at- 
tack carried  on  over  No  Man's  Land, 
through  fields  of  barbed  wire,  over  or 
through  the  first,  second  and  last  perma- 
nent fortifications  of  the  Germans  in  some 
places  actually  accomplished  feats  that 
were  believed  impossible  before  the  event. 
It  was  a new  kind  of  attack  and  a new  kind 
of  victory  was  gained.  It  was  a victory 
for  daring  and  courage,  for  initiative  and 
the  resources  of  generalship. 

“This  attack  did  more  than  shatter  the 
much-advertised  Hindenburg  line.  It  shat- 
tered all  prevailing  notions  of  trench  war- 
fare, both  as  to  defense  and  the  best 
methods  of  attack.  It  solved  at  one  pon- 
derous advance  the  problem  of  overcom- 
ing the  most  elaborate  barbed-wire  entan- 
glements without  the  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  heavy  ammunition.  It  proved  such 
defenses  to  be  useless  as  protection  from 
surprises  and  as  traps  for  attackers.  Like 
the  wooden  horse  of  the  Trojans,  the 
modern  tank  found  a way  to  set  down 
forces  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  lines,  push- 
ing irresistibly  over  or  through  every  ob- 
stacle and  dealing  death  to  the  dazed  de- 
fenders all  the  while." 
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That  the  victory  portends  the  clearing, 
at  least,  of  Northern  France 
of  Germans  is  the  belief  of 
the  New  York  Times,  which 
observes: 

“The  advance  of  the  British 
army  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Cambrai  puts  General  Haig 
well  in  the  lead  in  the  push 
for  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
it  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the 
progress  the  allies  are  mak- 
ing in  their  joint  operations 
to  expel  the  Germans  from 
French  territory.  Something 
like  a deadlock  still  exists  on 
the  line  Yprcs-Dixmude-Nieu- 
port  to  the  north,  although 
there  are  signs  of  a breakup 
east  of  shell-scarred  Ypres, 
and  the  British  are  still  out- 
side Lens;  but  from  Arras  to 
St.  Quentin  trench  warfare, 
as  a problem  for  the  British 
offensive,  is  practically  non- 
existent; or,  to  put  it  in  an- 


The 


fails  to  hold  them  back.  The 
operations  arc  in  such  a fluid 
state  that  to  speak  of  trench 
warfare  in  connection  with 
them  conveys  no  suggestion  of 
a deadlock. 

With  Cambrai  in  front  of 
him,  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  mem- 
ories of  the  retreat  from 
Mons  must  be  less  bitter  when 
he  reflects  that  the  British 
are  now  headed  for  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  which  is  not 
very  far  away.  Sir  John 
French’s  expeditionary  army 
was  driven  back  in  ten  days 
140  miles,  from  Mons  to 
Lagny  and  Courtagnon,  the 
latter  south  of  the  Marne  and 
thirty  miles  southeast  of 
Meaux.  Most  of  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army  lay,  before 
the  great  battle,  near  Meaux 
and  the  river.  The  retreat 
from  Mons  brought  one  di- 
vision, the  second,  past  Cam- 
brai, which  was  five  miles  to 
the  right,  or  to  the  northwest, 
other  divisions,  also  fighting  rear- 
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From  Simplicissimvs,  Munich 
AFTER  A FIGHT  IN  FLANDERS 

“Don’t  waste  time  reading  that.  It  only  says  that  the  attack  was  repulsed." 

Germany  hates  to  acknowledge  a defeat 
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trout  tr  etlmtnittr  Gazette,  London 


THE  LION  AND  THE  PILL-BOX 

The  German  Pill-Box  System  of  Defense  has  Broken  Down  in  the  Face  oi  British 

Attacks 
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From  Die  Mujkete,  Vienna 


THE  ALLIED  OFFENSIVE 
Such  • Fine  Houie  of  Carde  Upaet  by  the  German  Storm 
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guard  actions,  fell  back  in  almost  parallel 
lines.  One  passed  through  Le  Catelet  and 
another  through  St.  Quentin.  When  the 
British  take  Cambrai  they  will  be  well  on 
their  way  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  reversing 
their  course,  but  not  with  the  celerity  that 
marked  the  terrible  but  gallant  retreat  from 
Mons.” 

While  the  battle  of  the  Marne  meant 
only  salvation,  the  new  struggle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cambrai,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  means  victory.  To  quote: 

"It  is  not  merely  or  even  chiefly  because 


of  its  physical  triumph  that  this  struggle 
stands  out  in  shining  glory,  though  indeed 
the  physical  accomplishment  is  sufficient  to 
gratify  the  most  exacting.  The  real  great- 
ness of  the  event  is  in  the  excellence  of  the 
generalship  displayed.  At  last  we  have  a 
demonstration  of  real  war,  not  merely  of 
magnificent  fighting. 

“The  operation  was  tactical  in  character, 
but  in  the  preparation  for  it  something  like 
strategic  genius  was  shown,  and  the  strat- 
egic consequences  promise  to  be  important. 
All  the  great  principles  of  war  were  applied 
advantageously 
by  the  British 
comma  nders. 
They  fought  on 
their  own  chosen 
ground  at  their 
own  time;  they 
struck  the 
enemy  unawares; 
they  gathered 
before  the  attack 
a n overwhclm- 
i n g preponder- 
ance of  striking 
power;  they  em- 
ployed novelty 
both  as  to  plan 
and  means  to 
such  an  extent  as 
to  bewilder  the 
enemy  and  ren- 
der all  his  plans 
and  means  of  de- 
fense futile  and 
abortive. 

"Here  we  have 
generalship,  the 
real  thing,  and 
whether  the 
credit  be  due  to 
Haig  or  to  Byng 
or  is  to  be  shared 
between  them, 
the  muster  roll  of 
the  ages  is  en- 
riched by  the  ex- 
ploit and  by  the 
great  military  in- 
spiration which 
it  exhibits.  A few 
more  perfor- 
mances of  this 
kind  and  the 
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THE  POSTDAM  PIPER 


"What  the  Hindenburg  will  happen  when  I have  to  (top?" 
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The  Potsdam  Pincher:  "Surely  you  ain’t  askin'  me  to  give  up  my  swag  arter  all  the 
trouble  I’ve  had  gettin’  it,  an’  all  the  valible  blood  I’ve  spilt.” 
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headlong  retreat  of  the  Hun  armies  to  their 
own  frontier  will  mark  the  opening  of  the 
last  chapter  in  this  world  convulsion." 

The  new  style  of  attack,  according  to 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  puts  a premium 
on  daring,  initiative,  and  marksmanship. 
Thus,  with  American  troops  entering  the 
sphere  of  action,  there  is  every  reason  for 
encouragement.  Says  the  Plain  Dealer: 

"The  great  success  of  the  British  third 
army  in  penetrating  the  impregnable  Hin- 
denburg  line  for  five  miles  over  a consider- 
able distance,  with  the  capture  of  thousands 
of  prisoners  and  the  seizure  of  many  guns, 
is  the  more  gratifying  because  of  the  use 
of  a new  style  of  attack  that  promises  much 
for  the  future.  There  was  no  artillery 
preparation,  with  the  result  that  the  assault 
was  a genuine  surprise,  something  rare  in 
trench  warfare.  The  tanks  plowed  through 
the  barbed-wire  entanglements  with  ease, 
making  way  for  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  Welsh  infantry.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
were  captured  in  their  dugouts,  before  they 
realized  what  was  happening.  The  British 
did  brilliant  work  in  the  open,  even  after 
weather  conditions  became  forbidding." 


F.  H.  Townsend  in  Punch,  © London 


THE  COUNTERBLAST 
Kaiser:  "Had  a glorious  time  on  the  eastern  front." 
Hindenburg:  "A  little  louder,  AH* Loudest.  I can't 
hear  you  for  these  cursed  British  guns  in  tha  west." 
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“’Ere!  Where  the  ’ell  are  ye  cornin’  with  that  Turkish  bath  o’  yours?” 
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IT  would  be  impossible, 
as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
reminds  us,  to  take  se- 
riously the  action  of  a 
few  fanatics  in  Petrograd 
were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  actually  hold  in 
their  hands  at  the  moment 
the  destiny  of  Russia. 

As  things  look  on  the 
surface,  Russia  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  Her  government  is  worse 
than  Mexico’s.  The  Lenine-Trotzky  clique, 
which  at  present  holds  the  upper  hand,  is 
trying  to  negotiate  peace  with  Germany. 
Germany  may  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  there  still  remains  the  Russian  people 
themselves.  One  faction,  temporarily  in 
power,  may  betray  Russia.  But  the  Cos- 
sacks, the  chevaliers  of  St.  George  and  the 
conservative  element  of  the  population, 
will  in  the  end  have  the  last  word.  The 
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Disarming  the  Guard 


principal  danger  just  now  is  that  the 
maniacs  at  the  helm  will  release  a million 
or  more  German  prisoners  to  fight  against 
the  allies,  and  open  up  the  resources  of 
Russia,  which  are  vast  although  unorgan- 
ized, to  the  central  empires. 

Perhaps  one  must  look  outside  Russia 
for  a solution  of  the  problem.  Treachery 
to  the  allied  cause  now  would  entail  se- 
rious consequences.  Already  American  sup- 
plies have  been  shut  off  pending  a respon- 
sible government  in  Pet- 
rograd. Russia,  even  if 
she  made  peace  with 
Germany,  could  not  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upen 
Germany.  She,  too, 
would  begin  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  starvation.  She 
would  reckon,  as  a par- 
ticular enemy,  Japan, 
which  nation  could  not 
countenance  Potsdam 
domination  so  close  to 
its  own  borders.  The  al- 
lied war  council  in  Paris 
may  be  able  to  bring  Rus- 
sia to  her  senses.  It  only 
remains  to  overthrow  the 
Lenine-Trotzky  party,  to 
establish  some  sort  of  a 
government  in  Petrograd, 
and  to  renew  the  offen- 
sive against  Germany. 
But  Russia  has  been  be- 
trayed. Her  defeat  has 
been  caused  not  by  the 
collapse  of  her  armed 
forces,  but  by  the  insid- 
ious propaganda  work  on 
the  part  of  Berlin.  To 
quote  further  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 

‘‘Since  the  coup  that 
put  Vladimir  Lenine  and 
Leon  Trotzky  in  power 
was  brought  about 
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through  the  tragic  blun- 
dering of  Kerensky  the 
world  has  been  waiting 
for  word  that  this  pre- 
cious pair  of  madmen  had 
been  deposed  by  the  saner 
elements  in  Russia  and 
that  some  sort  of  respon- 
sible government  was  on 
the  way. 

"For  this  we  have  so 
far  waited  in  vain.  If 
Russia  has  the  power  to 
save  herself  from . com- 
plete dissolution  and  the 
fate  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  combined  forces  of 
anarchy,  treachery  and 
German  autocracy,  it  has 
yet  to  be  made  manifest. 

For  the  moment  the  government,  or  what 
passes  for  government,  is  in  the  keeping 
of  men  whose  purposes,  as  distinguished 
from  their  pretensions,  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  betrayal  of  Russia  to  the  enemy 
and  the  infliction  of  all  possible  damage 
upon  four-fifths  of  the  rest  of  civilization. 

The  Lenine-Trotzky  program,  calling 
for  an  armistice,  along  with  a general 
plan  of  action  as  iconoclastic  as  any  ever 
put  forth,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
a declaration  of  war  against  society  in  Rus- 
sia and  elsewhere.  Russia's  allies,  all  of 
whom  have  giveij  their  full  support  to  the 
new  democracy,  are  threatened  with  be- 
trayal, while  Germany  is  invited  to  destroy 
all  that  remains  of  the  national  structure 
of  a great  empire. 

With  all  their  hypocritical  declarations 
against  a separate  peace  and  proposals  for 
establishing  a social  and  economic  utopia  in 
Russia,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  gone  di- 
rectly about  the  main  business  of  putting 
the  rest  of  Russia  under  the  heel  of  Ger- 
many. That  is  what  the  proposed  armistice 
means,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  Germany, 
given  a three  months  respite  on  the  eastern 


front,  would  ever  be  stopped  in  her  con- 
quest of  Russian  territory. 

Needless  to  say,  there  will  be  no  armi- 
stice on  any  other  front.  The  nations  that 
have  succored  the  new  Russian  democracy 
and  stand  ready  to  spend  blood  and  treas- 
ure in  unlimited  measure  that  the  Russian 
people  may  retain  their  new-found  free- 
dom, may  be  depended  upon  to  refuse  the 
invitation  to  commit  suicide  at  the  order 
of  men  who  are  bent  upon  self-destruction, 
as  well  as  national  destruction." 

Commenting  on  the  hopes  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  observes 
that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  one  of 
the  major  faults  of  Germany,  that  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  the  points  of 
view  of  other  people.  This  newspaper  pro- 
ceeds: 

“They  urge  bombastically  a Potsdam- 
prepared  program  for  armistice  and  peace, 
which,  they  affect  to  believe,  will  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  bulk  of  the  populations  of 
the  allied  powers,  as  well  as  of  Germany, 
that  almost  immediate  peace  will  be  de- 
manded. It  is  evident  that  Lenine’s  so- 
journ in  France  and  Switzerland  and  Trot- 
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zky's  brief  stay  in  America  taught  them 
little  of  the  temper  of  nations. 

"All  France  is  an  armed  camp  today,  and 
the  French  people  are  making  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  victory  such  as  history  has 
never  witnessed  before.  In  England  the 
shops  and  factories  are  full  of  willing 
workers,  an  amazing  proportion  of  them 
women,  and  there  has  not  been  the  slight- 
est indication  that  the  British  people's  will 
to  victory  has  weakened.  Americans  have 
entered  the  war  whole-heartedly  and  with 


a singleness  of  devotion  which  has  no  prec- 
edent. The  nation  is  solidly  behind  the 
government,  and  no  class  or  mass  regrets 
the  fact  of  American  participation.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  like  the  people 
of  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain,  can 
never  understand  the  spirit  which  prompts 
a statement  that  'the  consummation  of  an 
immediate  peace  is  demanded  in  all  coun- 
tries, both  belligerent  and  neutral.  The 
Russian  government  counts  on  the  firm 
support  of  workmen  in  all  countries  in 
its  struggle  for 
peace.’ 

"That  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  are 
able  men  can 
hardly  be 
doubted,  if  one 
considers  the 
skill  with  which 
they  organized 
and  carried 
through  success- 
fully the  revolt 
which  put  the 
Russian  reds  in 
power.  They  are 
much  traveled 
men,  too.  It  can- 
not be  supposed 
that  they  believe 
their  own  claims, 
or  believe  in 
their  own  pro- 
gram. Their 
position  alone 
must  have  en- 
abled them  to 
judge  more  ac- 
curately the  sen- 
timent of  Rus- 
sia's allies. 

“Their  procla- 
mations, their 
peace  program, 
are  not  meant 
for  consumption 
outside  Russia. 
The  red  leaders 
know  how  base- 
1 e s s are  their 
claims.  They 
seek  only  to  lull 
the  Russian  peo- 
ple into  fancied 
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From  Der  Brummer,  Berlin 


ILLUSTRATED  RUSSIAN  REPORT 


“Our  soldiers  fought  with  unparalleled  bravery  and  in  their  valiant  retreat  drank 
copiously  to  the  long  life  of  the  provisional  government.” 
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security,  while  Germany  profits  thereby 
The  pitiful  thing  about  it  is  that 
their  betrayal  of  their  native  land 
seems  likely  to  succeed.” 

Two  things,  however,  as  the 
Montreal  Star  observes,  are  com- 
bining to  bring  some  sort  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos  now  prevailing  in 
Russia — the  lack  of  funds  and  the 
lack  of  food.  To  quote: 

"There  have  been  rumors  which 
have  managed  to  slip  through  the 
Bolsheviki-conlrollcd  state  tele- 
graph lines  that  the  people  of  Pet- 
rograd  are  on  the  eve  of  starva- 
tion unless  supplies  in  quantities 
are  secured  at  once.  Today  there 
is  word  of  a quarrel  over  bank 
deposits  in  Moscow  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a characteristic  rule  that 
not  more  than  ISO  roubles  may  be 
paid  out  of  any  one  account.  Trot- 
zky  and  Lenine  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  these  two  pressing  prob- 
lems before  the  winter  gets  much 
further  advanced. 

“Their  own  salvation  is  to  se- 
cure recognition  from  the  allies, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  that.  It  was 


pointed  out  in  Washington  recent- 
ly that  while  the  United  States 
had  voted  large  credits  to  Rus- 
sia, what  part  of  the  money  had 
been  used  had  gone  toward  the 
purchasing  of  supplies  and  muni- 
tions all  of  which  is  still  lying  in 
American  ports.  American  sup- 
plies, like  German  peace  proposals, 
will  go  only  to  those  who  really 
speak  for  Russia.  If  the  Bolshe- 
viki  can  convince  the  allies  that 
they  do  in  fact  represent  Russia, 
that  their  program  has  behind  it 
the  support  of  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen,  then  there  will 
be  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  recog- 
nize them.  We  cannot  save  Rus- 
sia against  her  own  wishes.  In- 
deed, we  can  best  serve  her  by 
leaving  her  to  work  out  her 
salvation  alone.  It  will  come  the 
more  quickly  if  the  present  rulers 
are  unable  to  secure  for  the  coun- 
try an  adequate  system  for  the 
transportation  of  food  or  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  tremendous  drain  that 
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goes  with  a state  of  disorganization  like 
the  present.” 

Referring  to  the  threat  of  Trotzky  and 
Lenine  to  expose  the  “secret  treaties"  of 
the  allies,  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

“Whether  Trotzky  and  Lenine  are  in 
German  pay  or  not,  they  are  serving  Ger- 
man ends  deliberately,  and  all  that  they  say 
and  all  that  they  do  deserves  to  be  treated 
as  a detail  in  German  propaganda. 

“The  latest  exposure  of  allied  war  aims 
is  too  comtemptibly  insignificant  to  war- 
rant discussion.  No  one  has  ever  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  French  desired 
Alsace-Lorraine.  None  but  German  sym- 
pathizers and  agents  have  ever  endeavored 
to  dispute  the  moral  claim  of  France  to 
her  lost  provinces. 

“As  long  as  this  Bolsheviki  outfit  domi- 
nates Petrograd  the  allied  governments 
should  ignore  all  communications  addressed 
to  them  by  these  German  agents;  they 
should  decline  all  assistance  and  break  off 
all  relations.  Lenine  is  as  much  an  enemy  of 
the  allied  cause  as  Hindenburg.  Trotzky 
is  just  as  much  the  enemy  of  democracy.” 
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THE  TOURISTS,  19—? 

"Remember  this  place,  Bert?” 

"Yes,  it’s  where  we  used  to  chuck  the  fish  to  you,  ain’t  it,  Bill?” 
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Colonel  Sir  Valtravera  Plantaganey  Gladly  Accepta  a Light,  during  a Slight  Lull  in  a 
Barrage,  from  a Private  in  the  Benin  Riflea 
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merited  by  Ambas- 
sador Sharp,  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  and 
Vice  Admiral  Sims. 
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Kaiser  (at  keyhole  of  Inter-allied  War  Council  door)  : 
going  to  say  aind't  sot” 

IN  this  greatest  of  wars  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  supreme  solidarity  of  peoples  which 
unites  us  in  this  moment  to  win  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  right  to  a peace  which  shall 
be  a true  peace  of  humanity.  It  is  for  this  we 
are  here  in  this  admirable  reunion  of  hope 
and  duty  well  prepared  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice demanded  by  the  alliance  which  no  in- 
trigue and  no  weakening  can  ever  impair. 
Our  task  is  to  translate  into  acts  those  lofty 
feelings  whereby  we  are  animated.  Our 
order  of  the  day  is  work.  Let  us  work.” 

In  these  businesslike  words  Premier 
Clemenceau  welcomed  the  delegates,  rep- 
resenting fifteen  nations,  to  the  inter-allied 
conference  in  Paris.  The  American  mis- 
sion, headed  by  Colonel  House,  President 
Wilson’s  confidential  adviser,  was  aug- 


In  the  supreme  war 
council,  following 
the  conference,  and 
in  which  the  United 
States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and 
Italy  were  repre- 
sented, Colonel 
House  and  Gen. 
Tasker  H.  Bliss 
were  seated  on  the 
American  side  of  the 
table. 

The  delegates 
from  the  United 
States  and  Great 
Britain,  after  a pre- 
liminary meeting  in 
London,  went  into 
the  conference  with 
a single  aim  in  view 
— that  of  welding 
many  swords  into 
one  blade.  Great 
events  hang  on  the 
results  of  these  de- 
liberations. Had 
concerted  action 
"Vo«  effer  dot  Y*nkee  i»  been  the  rule  earlier 
in  the  war,  Germany 
would  have  been  defeated  by  now.  For,  as 
David  Lloyd  George  remarked  in  his  "bru- 
tally frank”  speech  in  Paris  a few  weeks 
ago,  absence  of  coordinated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  was  responsible  for  the 
disasters  in  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Italy.” 
The  British  premier  summed  up  the  aims 
of  the  allies  further  in  these  words: 

“The  war  has  been  prolonged  by  par- 
ticularism. It  will  be  shortened  by  solidar- 
ity. If  the  effort  to  organize  our  united 
action  becomes  a reality,  I have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  weight  of 
men  and  material  and  of  moral  factors  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  is  on  our  side.  I 
say  it,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  Rus- 
sia or  in  Russia.  A revolutionary  Russia 
can  never  be  anything  but  a menace  to 


Hohenzollernism.  But  even  if  we  are 
obliged  to  despair  of  Russia,  my  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  allies  re- 
mains unshakable." 

His  words  rather  took  England  off  her 
feet  for  a moment,  and  produced  somewhat 
of  a scare,  but  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should.  At  the  time  they  were  spoken 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Italian  line 
would  hold  on  the  Piave.  The  Lenine- 
Trotzky  government  in  Russia  was  making 
frantic  overtures  for  peace  and  threatening 
to  release  a million  prisoners  of  war  to  fight 
for  Germany. 

“We  want  victory,  and  we  will  get  it,” 
said  Lloyd  George,  "but  I don’t  want 
the  whole  burden  of  winning  the  war  to 
fall  on  Great  Britain;  and  I want,  there- 
fore, an  inter-allied  council,  so  to  order 
the  whole  field  of  battle  that  the  whole  f 
resources  of  the  allies  shall  be  thrown 
into  the  conflict,  in  order  to  bring  pres-  V 


sure  to  bear  immediately  on  the  enemy.” 

Victory  is  the  sole  object  of  the  allies,  and 
they  propose  now  to  take  a lesson  from 
Germany,  where  a centralized  command  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  combine  all  their  energies  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  task. 

From  the  moment  the  plan  was  suggested 
President  Wilson  was  for  it,  and  in  a recent 
dispatch  to  Colonel  House,  said  that  "the 
United  States  government  considers  that 
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central  control.  Wherever  the 
need  for  the  concentration  of 
forces  develops  there  the 
power  is  applied,  whether  it  is 
on  the  western  line,  the  eastern 
line  or  the  southern.  Berlin 
directs  the  fighting  for  Austria, 
for  Bulgaria,  for  Turkey,  as 
well  as  for  Germany,  and  Ger- 
man troops  and  German  guns 
and  German  leaders  are  on 
every  front  from  Flanders  to 
Mesopotamia.  We  cannot  sur- 
render such  domination  to  any 
government,  but  we  can  so 
unite  as  to  constitute  a single 
government  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Heretofore 
each  of  the  allies  has  been 
fighting  for  itself.  Russia,  Rou- 
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unity  of  plan  and  action  and  con- 
trol between  all  the  allies  and  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  achieve 
a just  and  permanent  peace." 

"President  Wilson  is  right,”  ob- 
serves the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. "All  are  fighting  for  a single 
purpose,  and  it  matters  not  how 
nor  where  the  central  powers  arc 
finally  and  fully  subdued.  The 
thing  that  matters  is  that  they  must 
be  subdued,  and  as  speedily  and 
effectively  as  possible.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  racial  pride  or  personal 
pride  stand  in  the  way  of  a full  con- 
solidation of  power  and  effort  for 
the  common  good.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  one  rea- 
son for  Teutonic  success  lies  in  its 
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mania,  Serbia  and  Italy  carried  on  the  con- 
•flict  on  their  respective  lines  virtually  un- 
aided. Only  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  has  there  been  any  approach  to 
unity  of  operation.  Germany,  of  course,  has 
the  very  great  advantage  of  ready  accessi- 
bility of  all  parts  of  the  battle  front,  while 
the  allies  are  cut  into  two  separate  divisions 
without  means  of  transferring  forces  from 
one  to  the  other,  but,  nevertheless,  a central 
administrative  organization  could  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now 
labor,  could  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and,  at  least  on  the  western  and 
southern  lines,  could  apply  the  combined 
forces  where  they  are  most  needed  or  where 
they  would  be  most  effective.” 

A supreme  war  council,  according  to  the 
New  York  World,  however,  should  be  all 
that  its  name  implies.  “It  should,”  declares 


this  newspaper,  "have  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  an  allied  general  staff.  The  com- 
manders of  the  various  armies,  Petain,  Haig, 
Diaz,  and  Pershing,  might  well  be  made 
members  of  it,  and  its  object  should  be  first 
of  all  to  bring  about  unity  of  military 
action. 

“It  is  very  doubtful  if  all  the  war  powers 
can  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a single 
body.  The  war  is  very  much  bigger  than 
government.  No  government  has  proved 
equal  to  handling  its  own  part,  and  Ger- 
many’s blunders,  in  spite  of  forty  years  of 
preparation,  have  been  no  less  serious  than 
French  and  British  blunders.  What  could 
be  brought  about  is  an  approximate  unity  of 
military  plans  and  military  action  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  but  if  this  is  to  be  done 
it  should  not  be  done  apologetically  and  by 
halfway  measures." 
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The  Past  and  the  Present 

One  of  the  latest  works  of  the  famous  clay  artist,  M astro  is  nni. 
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OurHnderot&ndbtii  with  Japan 


WHILE  certain  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  sec  in  the  recent  agree- 
ment between  our  state  department 
and  Japan  only  the  triumph  of  Japanese 
diplomacy  over  our  own,  the  press  gen- 
erally accepts  the  "understanding"  as  a 
guarantee  of  peace  between  the  two  nations 
involved,  and  the  frustration  of  German 
plans  to  promote  discord  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Baron  Ishii's  mis- 
sion brings  back  to  Tokyo  the  pledge  given 
by  Secretary  Lansing  that  the  United 
State  will  recognize  Japan’s  special  inter- 
ests in  China  because  of  her  "territorial 
propinquity”  to  that  nation.  The  notes  ex- 
changed define  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  governments  toward  each 
other  and  toward  China  and  emphasize  the 
point  that  neither  nation  believes  there 
should  be  any  infraction  of  China’s  right  to 
independence  and  territorial  sovereignty. 

A further  feature  of  the  understanding  rec- 
ognizes China’s  open  door  by  putting  the 
two  governments  on  record  against  the  • 
acquisition  of  any  special  privileges  that 


would  limit  Chinese  sovereignty  or  curtail 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  trade  and  carry 
on  business  with  China.  China's  protest  is 
regarded  by  the  American  press  generally 
as  a mere  formality. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  attaches 
special  significance  to  the  agreement  as  a 
forerunner  of  peace.  We  read: 

“Glorious  as  have  been  the  consequences 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  peace,  justice 
and  democracy  in  America,  the  compact 
now  made  between  the  dominant  powers  of 
the  Pacific  must  be  even  more  momentous 
for  Asia.  We  accept  in  principle  Japan's 
claim  of  particular  rights  in  relation  to 
its  great  neighbor.  Japan  in  return  binds 
itself  without  reservation  to  pursue  as  to 
that  republic  the  same  lofty  idealism  with 
which  President  Wilson  clothed  our  own 
Monroe  doctrine  when  he  pledged  the 
United  States  never  to  acquire  another  foot 
of  territory  by  conquest. 

“This  understanding,  which  embraces  also 
military  measures  of  importance,  was  made 
possible  by  Viscount  Ishii's  sincere  and 
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Chucking  Him  Overboard 

highly  tactful  efforts  to  remove  prejudices 
and  suspicions  fostered  largely  by  German 
intrigue  and  viciously  aided  by  American 
and  Japanese  demagogues. 

Arrived  at  on  terms  of  mutual 
respect  for  truth  and  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  of 
world  conflicts,  it  splendidly 
manifests  the  spirit  with  which 
a chastened  earth  must  one  day 
approach  the  council  board. 

It  is  a victory  of  peace  whose 
renown  will  increase  as  wars 
become  only  an  abhorrent 
memory. 

“In  this  matter  we  have  done 
more  than  reassure  and  re- 
gain a friend.  We  have  de- 
feated a powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy  who  with 
money  and  falsehood  has  ex- 
hausted every  art  to  embroil 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

We  thus  show  by  our  deeds 
the  candor  of  the  motives 
which  carried  us  into  the  war, 
and  Japan  aligns  itself  in  the 
front  rank  of  a civilization 
struggling  for  edemption 
from  tyranny  and  violence. 


"When  such  an  adjustment, 
honorable  to  both  alike,  can  be 
agreed  upon  by  one  of  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  newest  of  nations, 
there  must  be  hope  even  for 
Europe. 

China's  protest,  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  need 
occasion  no  surprise.  ‘The 
Chinese,”  says  the  Inquirer,  "were 
bound  to  do  no  less  than  that  if 
only  to  save  their  face,  and  to 
save  their  face  under  all  circum- 
stances is  one  of  the  things  to 
which  the  Chinese  attach  the 
most  importance.  Their  com- 
plaint is  that  they  were  not  con- 
sulted about  an  arrangement  in 
which  they  have  a direct  and 
most  material  interest,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
well-founded  objection.  There  is 
also  some  plausibility  in  the 
argument  that  if  the  Japanese 
have  certain  special  interests  in 
China  by  reason  of  propinquity 
the  Chinese  by  the  same  token  have  some 
special  interests  in  Japan,  but  after  all  this 
reasoning  is  of  the  chop  logic  kind,  for  it 
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The  Iehii  Miaaion,  at  any  rate,  has  brousht  back  aomethins  tangible. 
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ignores  facts  which,  however  unpalatable, 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

“Why  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  should 
be  offensive  to  the  Chinese  can  easily  be 
understood.  It  is  offensive  to  them  because 
it  wounds  their  national  pride  with  its 
underlying  assumption  of  an  inferiority 
which  the  Chinese  are  very  far  from  being 
ready  to  admit.  They  do  not  recognize 
the  Japanese  as  their  superiors.  On  the 
contrary  they  regard  them  as  upstarts  be- 
tween whom  and  themselves  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  higher  elements  of  civilization 
there  is  no  room  for  comparison.  They  have 
for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  look  down 
upon  the  Japanese  ‘monkeys’  with  a supreme 
contempt  which  in  recent  years  has  deepened 
into  hatred,  and  that  these  'monkeys’  should 
now  be  undertaking  to  patronize  them  is 
insufferable.  They  realize  that  in  the  Lan- 
sing-Ishii notes  their  country  is  treated  as 
one  that  needs  a guardian,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  grateful  to  the  Japanese  for  their 
willingness  to  play  that  role.” 
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HU  Spouse:  “You  can  take  it  down  now,  Henry.  I just  wanted  to  tee  how  it  would 
look  there.  I bought  it  to  put  upstaire.” 
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Green  Bugler  (off  by  himself  to  practice):  “There!  I made  a noise  on  it,  anyway!" 
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The  Holy  City 


TWENTIETH  century  crusaders,  in  the 
form  of  a British  army,  are  knocking 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  the  City  of 
David,  the  city  where  the  Savior  lived  and 
died.  The  moral  effect  alone  of  the  victory 
will  be  great.  As  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  expresses  it,  “the  holiest  city  of 
three  religions — the  Christian,  the  Jewish, 
and  the  Moslem — seems  about  to  come  into 
its  own — the  hands  of  the  Christian  of  to- 
day, who  practices  the  tenets  of  the  Lonely 
One  of  Golgotha,  as  well  as  preaches  them.” 
The  purpose  of  the  spirited  revival  of 
the  British  offensive  in  Palestine,  according 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  two- 
fold— first,  to  make  the  most  imperative 
possible  demand  upon  the  Turks  to  keep 
their  forces  at  home,  and,  second,  to  ac- 
complish the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

“This,”  says  the  Ledger,  "will  give  the 
allies  a hold  upon  the  imagination  of  all 
belligerent  and  semibelligerent  populations 
east  of  the  Alps  which  no  other  single  mili- 


tary feat  could  approach.  The  esteem 
in  which  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  are 
held  by  eastern  Europe  and  large  parts  of 
Asia  is  not  appreciated  on  this  continent. 
In  Russia,  for  example,  there  is  no  other 
religious  privilege  so  coveted  as  that  of 
making  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
If  the  intensely  religious  Russian  peasant 
could  be  got  now  to  fight  for  anything  but 
the  premature  and  precarious  paradise  of 
his  mushroom  millennium,  it  would  be  to 
sustain  a Christian  crusade  which  had 
tescued  Jerusalem  from  the  infidel  and  pro- 
posed to  keep  the  cigarette-smoking  Turk- 
ish guard  out  of  the  portals  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  fervent  relig- 
ious elements  in  Austria-Hungary  are 
equally  concerned,  as  are  those  in  Bavaria, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  sections  of  the  Balkans. 

“Jerusalem  is  more  than  the  Sacred  City 
of  the  Christian — it  is  second  only  to  Mecca 
in  the  mind  of  the  Moslem.  The  Kubbct 
es-Sakhra  (known  to  the  western  world  as 
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C.  W.  Maud  in  The  Taller,  London 


THE  FUTURE 

Fed-Up  Trooper:  "Sav,  Nobby,  if  this  is  Holy 
Land,  wot  must  *ell  be  like?" 

the  Mosque  of  Omar)  is  the  place  whence 
Mohammed  departed  for  heaven  on  horse- 
back, according  to  Moslem  tradition.  The 
hoofprint  of  El-Burak,  his  gravitation-defy- 
ing steed,  is  still  shown  in  the  Holy  Rock 
which  tried  to  follow  him.  Moslems  now 
only  tolerate  the  visits  of  Christians  to  this 
holiest  of  spots;  and  they  would  be  tre- 
mendously alarmed  over  their  future  re- 
lations toward  it  if  Jerusalem  should  fall 
into  Christian  hands.  Mecca,  it  will  be  re- 
called, is  now  controlled  by  a new  Arab 
nation  which  has  successfully  revolted  from 
Turkish  rule  and  has  been  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  allies.  Still  these  Arabs 
are  good  Moslems.  So  Mecca  is  safe  and 
exclusively  Moslem.  But  with  the  British 
in  control  of  Jerusalem  the  Moslem  would 
feel  a very  pressing  need  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  new  masters  of  his  Holy 
Places. 

"The  military  strategy  of  the  British  sug- 
gests that  they  have  constantly  in  mind  a 
hope  which  sprang  spontaneously  to  the 
lips  of  all  who  know  and  love  Jerusalem 
when  General  Allenby  moved  forward  to- 
ward Hebron.  The  capture  of  Beersheba — 
the  new  Turkish  railhead  which  was  re- 
cently linked  up  with  the  whole  Syrian 
railway  system — seemed  to  presage  an  ad- 


vance over  the  Judean  upland  against  Jeru- 
salem itself.  This  impression  was  increased 
when  the  British  expedition  advanced  to- 
ward Hebron.  It  looked  like  a direct  thrust 
up  by  way  of  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  toward 
the  Sacred  City.  This  would  almost  in- 
fallibly have  been  met  by  the  Turks  with 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  these  three 
biblical  cities.  Little  save  tradition  would 
have  been  lost  at  Hebron  and  Bethlehem 
— though  some  of  the  sites  hallowed  by 
tradition  are  very  old,  very  picturesque  and 
very  precious  to  millions — but  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem  would  have  been  irreparable. 

"The  British,  however,  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  valley  and  not  the  upland.  They 
were  reported  first  as  across  the  junction 
of  the  Beersheba-Damascus  line  (a  very 
new  line)  and  that  connecting  up  Jerusalem. 
Then  they  announced  the  capture  of  Ram- 
leh  (not  to  be  confused  with  Ramallah, 
a well-known  Christian  mission  station  on 
the  road  to  Nabulus)  and  Ludd  (Lydda), 
two  points  on  the  old  Jaffa-Jerusalem  rail- 
way. Later  they  occupied  Jaffa  itself — the 
only  port  on  the  coast  below  Haifa,  and 
situated  well  north  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequently they  moved  up  into  the  Judean 
Hills,  across  the  old  caravan  routes  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  sea.  This  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  British  plan  is  to  outflank 
the  Turks  in  the  hill  country  covering 
Jerusalem,  and  so  compel  them  to  go  with- 
out a direct  and  destructive  campaign  for 
the  capture  of  that  city.  In  this  way, 
medieval  Jerusalem  may  be  saved — and  me- 
dieval Jerusalem  is  about  all  Jhat  can  be 
destroyed  today  except  by  the  sturdy  use  of 
the  excavator’s  spade.’’ 

The  significance  of  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  real  objects  of  the  British 
campaign  are  thus  outlined  by  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer: 

"Jerusalem,  although  of  no  great  mili- 
tary importance,  is  by  no  means  a minor 
objective.  Its  age-old  fame,  the  fact  that 
it  is  hardly  less  a sacred  city  to  the  Moslem 
than  to  Christian  and  Jew,  will  make  its 
capture  a great  event  politically  as  well 
as  in  a religious  sense.  It  cannot  but  in- 
crease enormously  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Turkish  government  labors.  It 
may  easily  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
pro-German  clique  which  forced  the  Otto- 
man empire  into  the  war,  bring  the  Turk- 
ish people  to  some  realization  of  their 
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plight,  and  result,  eventually,  in  a govern- 
mental collapse. 

To  quote  further  from  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph: 

‘‘Jerusalem,  more  ancient  than  Rome, 
erroneously  named  the  ‘Eternal,’  has  sur- 
vived the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  outlived 
its  conquerors — risen,  Phoenix-like  from  its 
ashes,  that  the  wonderful  creed  of  human- 
ity might  be  spread  to  all  the  world. 

“From  its  earliest  days — in  the  very  mists 
of  myth,  almost,  Jerusalem  has  been  a vic- 
tim of  war.  Ten  centuries  before  Christ, 
David  captured  the  city  from  the  Jcbusites 
and  renamed  it  Ir-Dawid,  the  City  of  David. 

“There  too,  was  enacted  the  tragedy  of 
the  ages,  .the  Crucifixion — that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  today  might  rise  from  the  ashes 
of  ignorance,  intolerance  and  bigotry. 


“For  Jerusalem  men  fought  and  died. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Crusaders  ennobled 
by  their  religious  fervor,  bordering  on 
fanaticism,  perished  in  the  effort  to  regain 
possession  of  the  Holy  City.  Into  the  Far 
East,  kings  led  their  hosts,  never  to  return. 

"Today,  Jerusalem  seems  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Christian  arms.  Before  the  eyes  of 
the  invaders  lies  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  Golgotha,  the  rock  of 
David — all  that  Christianity  and  Judaism 
holds  most  dear. 

"Stretching  beyond  in  the  vision  of  mod- 
ernized humanitarianism,  are  the  marching 
hosts  of  the  army  of  the  dead — of  the  men 
who  fought  and  died — gladly,  gloriously, 
superbly — that  the  Holy  City  might  again 
wake  and  sleep  beneath  the  banner  of  a 
Christian  nation.” 


Chamberlain  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
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The  Polite  Victiuv 

by  A.H.Folwell  - Drawings  by  Gordon  Ross 

IT  waa  a second-story  man, 

A burglar  he  by  trade; 

A des'  prate  gent 
Of  bad  intent. 

And  lots  of  hauls  he  made. 

It  was  a peaceful  citizen ; 

In  honest  trade  was  he; 

He  walked  the  floor 
In  Blankby's  store, 

A splendid  sight  to  see. 

One  night  he  roused  him  from  his  sleep, 

And  saw  beside  his  bed 
A burglar  hold 
A piatol  cold 
Close  up  against  his  head. 

"The  silver  I Quick  I"  the  burglar  hissed; 

He  tersely  had  his  say; 

By  habit  led. 

His  victim  said ; 

“The  silver?  Right  this  way." 

IT 
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‘‘The  silver’s  in  the  basement,  sir; 
This  way,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

He  crossed  the  floor, 

And  through  the  door. 

He  strode  with  practiced  ease. 

The  burglar's  gun  still  covered  him 
As  down  the  stairs  he  went ; 


With  visage  grim, 

Right  after  him, 

His  steps  the  burglar  bent. 

A bulky  bag  the  silver  made, 
Upgathered  in  the  gloam  ; 

By  habit  led  ; 

The  victim  said  : 

“What  name?  I'll  send  it  home.” 

The  burglar  grinned  a savage  gTin, 
The  reg'lar  villain  sort — 

“Send  home?  Tome? 

Nay!  Nay  I"  quoth  he ; 

“ I'll  take  it  with  me,  sport  I ” 

Tlie  man  who  walked  the  floor  by  day, 
He  bowed  with  mien  contrite. 
Assumed  a smile, 

And  cooed  the  while, 
‘‘Anything  else  tonight?” 

He  helped  the  burglar  with  his  pack 
( His  calling  it  was  plain  ) 

Then  pranced  before 
Him  to  the  door. 

And  murmured,  "Come  again." 
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"Why  did  they  pinch  Terry 
Toad?" 

"Oh,  he  simply  wouldn't  ob- 
serve flyless  day." 


"I  think  that  little  Ethiopian  sprite  is 
afraid  of  the  dark." 

"Sure  he  is:  if  he  went  out  he  might 
lose  his  identity." 
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From  The  Fairing  Show.  London 


The  Infernal  Region. 

Nov.  28.  1917. 

TO  Wilhelm  von  Hohenzollern,  King 
of  Prussia,  Emperor  of  all  Germany 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Al- 
mighty God: 

My  Dear  Wilhelm: 

I can  call  you  that  familiar  name  for 
I have  always  been  very  close  to  you, 
much  closer  than  you  could  ever  know. 

From  the  time  that  you  were  yet  an 
undeveloped  being  in  your  mother’s  womb 


And  Abdicates  in  Favor 
of  Emperor  Wilhelm 

A Stinging  Satire  on 
the  Kaiser  Which  has 
Made  an  Iowa  Man 
Famous 


By  Louis  Syberkrop  in 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 


1 have  shaped  your  destiny  for  my  own 
purpose. 

In  the  days  of  Rome  I created  a 
roughneck  known  in  history  as  Nero. 
Me  was  a vulgar  character  and  suited 
my  purpose  at  that  particular  time.  In 
these  modern  days  a classic  demon  and 
efficient  supercriminal  was  needed  and 
as  I know  the  Hohenzollern  blood  I 
picked  you  as  my  special  instrument  to  place 
on  earth  an  annex  of  hell,  I gave  you 
abnormal  ambition,  likewise  an  oversupply 
of  egotism  that  you  might  not  discover  your 
own  failings.  I twisted  your  mind  to  that 
of  a mad  man  with  certain  normal  tenden- 
cies to  carry  you  by,  a most  dangerous  char- 
acter placed  in  power.  I gave  you  the 
power  of  a hypnotist  and  a certain  mag- 
netic force  that  you  might  sway  your  people. 
I am  responsible  for  the  deformed  arm 
that  hangs  helpless  on  your  left,  for  your 
crippled  condition  embitters  your  life  and 
destroys  all  noble  impulses  that  might  other- 
wise cause  me  anxiety,  but  your  strong 
sword  arm  is  driven  by  your  ambition  that 
squelches  all  sentiment  and  pity:  I placed 
in  your  soul  a deep  hatred  for  all  things  Eng- 
lish, for  of  all  nations  on  earth  I hate 
England  most.  Wherever  England  plants 
her  flag  she  brings  order  out  of  chaos  and 
the  hated  Cross  follows  the  Union  Jack. 
Under  her  rule  wild  tribes  become  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  in  due  time  practical  citizens, 
she  is  the  great  civilizer  of  the  globe  and  I 
hate  her.  I planted  in  your  soul  a cruel 
hatred  for  your  mother  because  she  was 
English  ®nd  left  my  good  friend  Bismarck 


so 
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to  (an  the  flame  I had  kindled.  Recent 
history  proves  how  well  our  work  was 
done.  It  broke  your  royal  mother's  heart 
but  I gained  my  purpose. 

The  inherited  disease  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  killed  your  father,  just  as  it  will 
kill  you,  and  you  became  the  ruler  of  Ger- 
many and  a tool  of  mine  sooner  than  I ex- 
pected. 

To  assist  you  and  further  hasten  my 
work  I sent  you  three  evil  spirits,  Nietzsche, 
Trcitschke,  and  later-  Bernhardi,  whose 
teachings  inflamed  the  youths  of  Germany, 
who  in  good  time  would  be  willing  and  loyal 
subjects  and  eager  to  spill  their  blood  and 
pull  your  chestnuts — your's  and  mine.  The 
spell  has  been  perfect — you  cast  your  am- 
bitious eyes  toward  the  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  India,  and  the  Dardanelles  and  you 
began  your  great  railway  to  Bagdad,  but 
the  ambitious  archduke  and  his  more  am- 
bitious wife  stood  in  your  way.  It  was  then 
that  I sowed  the  seed  in  your  heart  that 
blossomed  into  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  and  his  wife,  and  all  hell  smiled 
when  it  saw  how  cleverly  you  saddled  the 
crime  onto  Serbia.  I saw  you  set  sails  for 
the  fjords  of  Norway  and  I know  you  would 
prove  an  alibi.  How  cleverly  done,  so 
much  like  your  noble  grandfather,  who 
also  secured  an  assassin  to  remove  old 
King  Frederick  of  Denmark,  and  later 
robbed  that  country  of  two 
provinces  that  gave  Ger- 
many an  opportunity  to 
become  a naval  power. 

Murder  is  dirty  work  but 
it  takes  a Hohenzollern  to 
make  a way  and  get  by. 

Your  opportunity  was  at 
hand;  you  set  the  world  on 
fire  and  bells  of  hell  were 
ringing;  your  rape  on  Bel- 
gium caused  much  joy.  It 
was  the  beginning,  the  foun- 
dation of  a perfect  hell  on 
earth.  The  destruction  of 
noble  cathedrals  and  other 
infinite  works  of  art  was 
hailed  with  joy  in  the  infer- 
nal regions.  You  made  war 
on  friends  and  foes  alike  and 


From  Tht  Byitandtr.  London 


the  murder  of  civilians  showed  my  teach- 
ings had  borne  fruit.  Your  treachery  to- 
ward neutral  nations  hastened  a universal 
upheaval,  the  thing  I most  desired.  Your 
undersea  warfare  is  a master  stroke,  from 
the  smallest  mackerel  pot  to  the  great  "Lu- 
sitania" you  show  no  favorites;  as  a war 
lord  you  stand  supreme,  for  you  have  no 
mercy;  you  have  no  consideration  for  the 
baby  clinging  to  its  mother’s  breasts  as 
they  both  go  down  into  the  deep  together, 
only  to  be  torn  apart  and  leisurely  de- 
voured by  sharks  down  among  the  corals. 

I have  strolled  over  the  battlefields  of 
Belgium  and  France.  I have  seen  your 
hand  of  destruction  everywhere;  it's  all 
your  work,  superfiend  that  I made  you. 
1 have  seen  the  fields  of  Poland,  now  a wil- 
derness fit  for  prowling  beasts  only;  no 
merry  children  in  Poland  now,  they  all 
succumbed  to  frost  and  starvation.  I 
drifted  down  into  Galicia  where  formerly 
Jews  and  Gentiles  lived  happily  together; 
I found  but  ruins  and  ashes;  I felt  a curious 
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pride  in  my  pupil,  for  it  was  all  above  my 
expectation.  I was  in  Belgium  when  you 
drove  the  peaceful  population  before  you 
like  cattle  into  slavery;  you  separated  man 
and  wife  and  forced  them  to  hard  labor  in 
trenches.  I have  seen  the  most  fiendish 
rape  committed  on  young  women  and 
those  who  were  forced  into  maternity  were 
cursing  the  father  of  their  offspring  and  I 
began  to  doubt  if  my  own  inferno  was  really 
up  to  date. 

You  have  taken  millions  of  dollars  from 
innocent  victims  and  called  it  indemnity; 
you  have  waxed  fat  on  the  land  you  usurped 
and  sent  the  real  owners  away  to  starvation. 
You  have  strayed  from  all  legalized 
war  methods  and  introduced  a code  of 
your  own.  You  have  killed  and  robbed  the 
people  of  friendly  nations  and  destroyed 
their  property.  You  are  a liar,  a hypocrite 
and  a bluffer  of  the  highest  magnitude.  You 
are  a part  of  mine  and  yet  you  pose  as  a 
personal  friend  of  God.  Ah.  Wilhelm  you 
are  a wonder.  You  wantonly  destroy  all 
things  in  your  path  and  leave  nothing  for 
coming  generations. 

I was  amazed  when  I saw  you  form  a 
partnership  with  the  impossible  Turk,  the 
chronic  killer  of  Christians,  and  you  a de- 
vout worshipper  in  the  Lutheran  church. 


I confess,  Wilhelm,  you  are  a puzzle  at 
times.  A Mohammedan  army,  commanded 
by  German  officers,  assisting  one  another 
in  massacring  Christians  is  a new  line  of 
warfare.  When  a Prussian  officer  can 
witness  a nude  woman  being  disemboweled 
by  a swarthy  Turk,  committing  a double 
murder  with  one  cut  of  his  saber,  and  calmly 
stand  by  and  see  a house  full  of  innocent 
Armenians  locked  up,  the  house  saturated 
with  oil  and  fired,  then  my  teachings  did 
not  stop  with  you,  but  have  been  extended 
to  the  whole  German  nation.  I confess  my 
Satanic  soul  grew  sick  and  there  and  then 
I knew  the  pupil  had  become  the  master. 
I am  a back  number,  and,  my  dear  Wilhelm, 
I abdicate  in  your  favor.  The  great  key  of 
hell  will  be  turned  over  to  you.  The  gavel 
that  has  struck  the  doom  and  damned  souls 
since  time  began  is  yours.  I am  satisfied 
with  what  I have  done;  that  my  abdication 
in  your  favor  is  for  the  very  best  interests 
of  hell — in  the  future  I am  at  your  maj- 
esty's service.  Affectionately  and  sincerely, 
LUCIFER  H.  SATAN. 


New  Arrival:  "And  where  do  I go  when 
this  shelling  business  starts?” 

Sandy:  "Laddie,  that  a’  depends  on  your 
releegious  opcenions!” — Blighty. 
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Up,  Ye  Dead! 
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A PAINTER  OF  AMERICAN  ARMY  LIFE 
* FRANCE 

Li/Nme.  Bem&pdini-Sjoestedt- 


SAMMY  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  institutions  in  Paris.  His  "cow- 
boy” hat,  which  will  be  abandoned  in  the 
trenches  for  the  steel  helmet,  is  recognized 
even  by  little  children.  It  is  different  from 
the  Anzac’s  hat  in  that  the  brim  doesn’t 
turn  up  on  one  side — but  it  probably  will 
after  the  Sammies  get  a bit  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  girls. 

The  Anzacs  are  admired  for  their  bravery, 
but  it  is  with  feelings  of  real  tenderness  that 
one  watches  the  Americans  marching  by. 
And  there  are  many,  many  of  them  here. 
Yesterday  some  fifty  or  more,  in  big,  mil- 
itary autos,  passed  along  the  avenue  be- 
low my  window,  piloted  by  Sammies  whose 
khaki  uniforms  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cars,  which  were  of  the 
same  color. 

Knowing  that  one  of  our  most  appreci- 
ated artists,  M.  Guy  Arnoux,  had  in  prepa- 
ration an  album  of  pictures  of  American 
army  life  in  France,  which  will  be  published 
about  Christmas.*  I went  to  interview  him 


at  his  charming  cottage  near  Port-Royal, 
and  by  a lucky  chance  found  him  at  home. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a submarine  hunt- 
ing cruise  along  the  coast  in  a fishing  smack. 
He  is  still  young — only  thirty-three — and 
carries  on  the  sleeve  of  his  uniform  the  glo- 
rious chevrons  indicating  three  years  of 
service  at  the  front,  and  one  wound.  And 
it  is  not  only  as  an  artist  that  he  has  made 
the  campaign,  but  as  a real  poilu,  ever  since 
August,  1914. 

At  the  time  of  mobilization  he  was  a non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  cavalry.  But 
after  his  regiment  had  been  crushed  in  Al- 
sace and  cavalry  was  found  almost  useless, 
he  was  ordered  into  the  artillery,  and  has 
passed  much  of  his  time  with  the  British 
army  as  artillery  instructor.  He  has  fought 
in  almost  all  the  sectors  at  the  front,  and 
now,  incapacitated  for  active  service  by  his 
wound,  he  has  turned  to  his  pen  to  preserve 

• Some  of  M.  Amoux's  paintings  idealizing 
America's  entry  into  the  war  were  reproduced  in 
Cartoons  Magazine  for  December,  1917. 
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From  a Lithograph  by  Guy  Arnoux 

The  Lusitania 


for  posterity  his  impressions  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  the  twentieth-century  knight- 
errant,  now  fighting  in  France  for  the  tri- 
umph of  civilization. 

M.  Arnoux's  ambition  is  to  be  an  artist  of 
the  people;  to  fix  in  their  naive  minds  the 
memorable  events  of  the  greatest  war  hu- 
manity has  ever  known.  He  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  America,  where  he  has  many 
friends,  and  where  some  of  his  work  has 
been  published. 

“It  is  an  inspiring  spectacle,"  he  said,  “to 
see  a whole  people,  aroused  by  their  love 
of  the  right — as  formerly  our  ancestors  by 
their  Christian  faith — come  across  the  seas 
to  win  back  justice  and  freedom  for  the  Old 
World.” 

A little  wiry-haired  dog,  following  close 
on  his  master’s  heels,  was  introduced  by  the 
artist  as  his  "superior  officer.”  “I  call  him 
so."  he  explained,  "because  lie’s  always 
'after  me.’  He  understands  only  English, 
having  been  given  to  me  by  a British 
friend.” 

“Peter,”  with  an  obstinacy  doubtless  in- 
herited from  the  Scotch,  refuses  to  learn 
any  language  other  than  his  own.  He  turns 
a deaf  ear  to  all  orders  in  French,  and  if 


you  wish  to  dismiss  him,  you  must  say:  “All 
wiry-haired  persons  will  please  leave  the 
room.”  His  predecessor  was  killed  in  Flan- 
ders while  carrying  an  important  message, 
but,  at  least,  he  did  not  die  in  vain  He 
had  saved  a man’s  life,  the  artist  told  me. 

The  picturesque  atelier  into  which  M, 
Arnoux  led  me,  contains  countless  interest- 
ing objets  d’art.  There  are  three  wonder- 
ful models  of  sailing  ships  with  complete 
rigging;  there  is  a glass  case  containing  a 
collection  of  tin  soldiers  from  the  eighteenth 
century;  there  are  screens  resplendent  with 
marvelous  birds  painted  by  the  artist,  who 
has  discovered  the  secret  of  Chinese  lacquer. 

M.  Arnoux’s  theory  of  art  is  almost  cu- 
bistic. “We  must  eliminate  from  artistic 
representation  all  that  is  secondary,  all  that 
is  unnecessary,"  he  will  tell  you.  “We  can 
make  good  photographs;  why,  then,  repeat 
them  in  art?” 

Thus,  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  are, 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  great  and  true  ar- 
tists. 

It  is  only  by  his  great  power  of  concen- 
tration that  he  can  speak  to  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  present  in  decorative  art 
pictures  of  everyday  life.  Adhering  to  these 
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elementary  principles,  he  has  decorated 
many  residences  of  wealthy  Americans  in 
Paris.  But  he  gives  no  more  care  to  the 
most  sumptuous  col«r  creations,  which  com- 
mand fabulous  prices,  than  to  the  simple  re- 
productions dear  to  the  people,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  which  arc  sold  on  the  street 
corners  for  the  modest  sum  of  twelve  sous 
each.  Yet  he  regrets  that  he  cannot  make 
them  even  cheaper,  for  he  would  like  to 
have  them  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  the  children. 

“You  have  children,  Monsieur?"  I asked 
him. 

“Yes,”  he  answered  proudly;  “I  have  a 
little  girl  five  years  old,  and  an  eighteen- 
months’  old  baby  boy.” 

“Ah,"  I said,  “of  the  ’36  class." 

I had  spoken  inadvertently  A shadow 
passed  over  the  artist’s  face.  France  is 
fighting  today  to  make  our  country  safe  for 
the  next  generation,  but  the  habit  has  grown 


up  here  among  young  matrons  of  indicat- 
ing playfully  the  age  of  boys  by  mention- 
ing the  year  when  they  would  normally  be 
called  to  the  colors.  I apologized,  but  the 
artist  answered  gaily: 

“Yes,  yes;  he  is  one  of  those  we  call  'per- 
missionaires.’  Let’s  hope  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them  in  France." 

In  a large  portfolio  which  we  looked 
through  are  kept  the  original  designs  of  all 
his  low-priced  lithographs.  Here  are  found 
the  "Sinking  of  the  ‘Lusitania’,”  and  the 
symbolic  “Debout  les  Morts!”  (Arise,  ye 
Dead)  based  on  a real  incident  in  the 
trenches.  In  a trench  filled  with  dead  and 
dying  a young  officer  electrified  those  fallen, 
but  still  living,  with  this  cry,  and  with  their 
assistance  drove  the  enemy  back.  Here, 
also  is  found  “Washington  and  Lafayette,” 
symbolizing  the  union  of  the  two  great 
republics  now  fighting  side  by  side  for  vic- 
tory and  for  humanity. 


S»0tnrml}pre  in  3Fratire 

SHE  stands  alone  beside  the  gate, 

Where  oft  s?ith  him  she  stoodi  before. 
And  seems  to  hear  his  voice  relate 
Life's  sweetest  story  o'er  and  o'er; 

A hand  she  feels  upon  her  own, 
Unconsciously  a tender  glance 
She  gives,  then  starts  and  stands  alone. 

The  lover  sleeps — Somewhere  in  France. 

She  could  have  kept  him  if  she  would — 

His  heart  and  soul  were  all  her  own — 

But  true  love  knew  and  understood 
That  Honor  is  it’s  own  true  throne. 

She  heard  the  bugles'  blaring  sound 

And  whispered,—  "Go  and  take  your  chance,0 
There  ’mid  the  scenes  of  war  he  found 
Eternal  peace — Somewhere  in  France. 


She  knows  not  where  that  spot  may  be — 

On  barren  plain,  in  hidden  dell. 

On  wooded  hill,  beside  the  sea — 

The  lips  that  would  will  never  tell; 

She  knows  not  what  his  last  *?ords  were, 

The  thoughts  that  came  e?ith  Death’s  advance, 
And  yet,  she  feels  they  were  of  her, 

Those  last  fond  thoughts — Somewhere  in 
France. 

— LeRoy  C.  Henderson. 
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A CHRISTMAS  REVERIE 
The  War  Bride  and  "Hia”  Portrait 


From  an  Etching  by  Icart  in  The  London  Sketch 


A CHRISTMAS  PARCEL 
A Soldier's  “Godmother”  and  Her  Gifts 
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East  Wallop's  Oldest  Inhabitant 


MRS.  KETURAH  CRIPPEN,  oldest 
resident  of  East  Wallop,  celebrated 
her  100th  birthday  on  Wednesday. 
To  help  make  it  a red-letter  day  folks  drove 
in  from  all  over  the  county.  Despite  her 
years,  Grandma,  as  everyone  calls  her,  has 
retained  her  faculties  to  a remarkable  de- 
gree—" 

"What!"  interrupted  Grandma  Crippen. 
“I'm  reading  the  nice  piece  little  Emma 
Sawyer  wrote  about  you  in  the  newspaper,” 
shouted  Great-Granddaughter  Etta. 

“Who?"  demanded  Grandma. 

"You  I”  shrieked  Etta,  "a  piece  in  the 
PAY-PER!" 

“I  might  eat  a little  piece,  if  it’s  cooked 
right,”  suggested  the  centenarian. 

“There's  some  elegant  chicken  broth  you 
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by  Helena 


might  get  her,"  said  Etta's  mother,  other- 
wise Granddaughter  I-ouisa.  “I'll  help  you 
fix  it.  Jim's  coming  and  he'll  sit  with 
Grandmother.” 

Great-Grandnephew  James  burst  in  nois- 
ily waving  the  East  Wallop  Echo. 

"Well,  well,  Granny,”  he  roared  cordially, 
"they  sure  gave  you  a great  write-up.  Pll 
read  it  real  plain — ’’ 

“I  knew  it  was  going  to  rain,”  nodded 
Grandma,  wisely.  “It’s  been  fixin'  for  a 
storm.” 

The  grandnevvy  ignored  the  interruption 
and  read: 

"Her  sweet  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles 
of  welcome  for  each  of  the  131  callers,  and 
no  one  entered  more  heartily  into  the  occa- 
sion than  Grandma  Crippen  herself.  A re- 
markably handsome  woman  for  her  age,  as 
a girl  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  toast  of 
this  section  of  the  country. 

“Surrounded  by  28  members  of  her  own 
family.  Grandma  received  in  the  front  parlor 
of  the  old  Crippen  home  on  the  North 
Plain  Road.  Through  the  day,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  afternoon,  friends  dropped  in 
to  offer  congratulations,  and  for  each 
caller  Grandma  Crippen  could  recall  some 
incident  from  her  very  remarkable  mem- 
ory. 

"Some  of  her  kinsfolk  made  long  journeys 
to  be  present  for  the  birthday  celebration. 
Judge  Stratton,  whose  first  wife  was  a cou- 
sin, and  who  has  kept  up  a correspondence 
with  Grandma  Crippen  for  forty  years,  came 
on  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  While  an  East 
Wallopian  the  judge  has  lived  in  the  far 
West  since  he  was  a young  man.  Grandma 
Crippen  recalled  days  when  the  judge  was  a 
boy  in  the  village,  full  of  innocent  fun,  and 
before  he  had  risen  in  law  to  be  a trial  judge 
in  state  courts — ” 

James  interrupted  his  reading  to  unearth 
two  imaginary  drafts,  and  to  fill  imaginary 
cracks  with  imaginary  paper.  He  found 
some  hard,  red  candies  for  Grandma  to  hold 
in  her  mouth,  fixed  her  lavender  shawl,  re- 
arranged her  footstool,  and  then  Grandson 
Samuel  entered. 
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“Is  she 
asleep?” 
asked 
Great- 
Granddaugh- 
ter  Etta,  who 
brought  in  a tray. 

"Don't  wake  her 
up  if  she  is,”  cau- 
tioned  Louisa,  who 
followed. 

“This  chicken  broth 
is  so  nice,  and  the 
grapes  Percy  sent,”  be- 
gan Etta. 

"Grape  si" 

demanded 

Grandma, 
alertly. 

"Well,  I de- 
clare! I’ll  eat 
the  broth 
first.” 

“She 
could  hear 
a mouse 
scamper 
across 
the 


Jeff  Todd 


floor,”  affirmed  Louisa,  in  telling 
this  remarkable  incident  afterward,  to 
t he  family  circle.  “Old  Jeff  Todd  can't 
hear  like  that,  and  he’s  only  ninety- 
seven,"  boasted  Louisa,  proudly. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Crippen's  son 
William,  a lively  lad,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  skipped  up  the  walk  where 
Louisa  was  weeding  the  petunias  to 
inquire  if  this  was  one  of  “mother’s 
good  days.” 

“She’s  eaten  real  hearty  several 
times,”  informed  Louisa. 

“Then  it’ll  be  all  right  for  them  to 
come,”  said  Son  William. 


“She  stood  that  Wednesday  racket  bet- 
ter’n  I could  of,”  said  Samuel  admiringly. 

“You  stay  with  her  until  Etta  or  Louisa 
comes  in,”  directed  James. 

"All  right,”  agreed  Samuel.  “I’ll  read  her 
this  piece  about  her  in  the  paper." 

“Say,  Grandma,”  whooped  middle-aged 
Samuel,  "this  account  tells  about  your 
famous  cooking.  It  did  me  good  to  see  it 
in  print.” 

“Cooking?”  smiled  Grandma.  “I  don’t 
know  why  it  was  you  always  liked  grand- 
ma's cooking  the  best.  Your  mother  was 
a very  poor  cook,  Samuel,  though  a good 
woman  in  other  ways.  When  your  father 
married  her  I said  to  him,  says  I,  ‘Willie, 
whenever  you  get  hungry,  feel  free  to  come 
home  for  a good  meal.’  And  he  always  did." 
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The  Poetmaiter,  the  Doctor,  and  Selectman  Hall 


"For  who  to  come?”  inquired  Louisa, 
tartly. 

"Why  there  was  an  argument  down  at  the 
post  office,  about  some  dates,  and  I told 
them  that  mother  could  settle  them,”  said 
William. 

"Now  father,”  pleaded  Louisa,  "you 
musn’t  get  Grandma  excited  over  some  non- 
sense. Those  old  fogies  are  always  pester- 
ing her.” 

Even  as  they  were  speaking  the  Post- 
master, the  Doctor,  and  Selectman  Hall 
came  around  the  walk.  Hopper  Todd  was 
with  them  but  he  wouldn’t  come  inside. 


“Hopper  Todd  is  so  jealous,”  whispered 
William  to  his  daughter  Louisa,  "he  could 
bite  a nail  in  two.  He  claims  his  brother 
Jeff  is  smarter  than  Mother  in  faculties, 
memory  and  self-preserva- 
tion.” 

“Jeff  Todd  smarter  than 
our  Grandma  C r i p- 
pen?”  cried  Louisa, 
angrily.  “Y  ou  bring 
them  in  here  and  we'll 
prove  what’s  what.” 
The  heckling  com- 
mittee tiled  into  the 
front  room. 

"Ask  her  any- 
thing," invited 
Louisa.  “She  likes 
to  talk  over  old 
times.” 

"Mrs.  Crippen,  do 
you  remember,”  began 
Postmaster  Nettleton, 
“what  year  it  was  that 
the  old  covered  bridge 
was  burned  by  fire?” 
“What?”  asked 
Grandma,  wreathed  in 
company  smiles. 

“Little  Charlie,”  cued 
Louisa,  into  Grandma's 
car. 

“Little  Charlie,”  re- 
peated Grandma,  sadly, 
"he  died  the  summer 
the  covered  bridge  was 
burned  in  1835.” 

"I  was  right,”  de- 
clared the  Doctor. 
“I  said  1835.  Mrs. 
Crippen  has  a re- 
markable memory.” 
“It  takes  more  than  one  date  to  prove  a 
good  memory,”  depreciated  the  Postmaster, 
who  had  been  positive  that  it  was  in  1836 
that  the  bridge  burned. 

“Another  date  we  would  like  to  have  set- 
tled,” interposed  Selectman  Hall,  "In  what 
year  was  it  that  the  Yellow  Pond  dam 
broke?” 

"Wasn’t  Willie  delicate?  shrieked  Louisa. 
"Yes,  he  was,”  affirmed  Grandma.  "We 
were  afraid  we  were  going  to  lose  him.  He 
was  born  in  1841,  just  before  the  Yellow 
Pond  dam  broke  and  flooded  the  whole 
town.” 
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tionatcly  referred  to,  and  all  his  bright  say- 
ings recalled. 

Next  week’s  "Echo"  referred  pleasantly 
to  the  visit  of  the  eminent  genealogist,  as 
follows: 


TRACES  BRANCHES  OF  CRIPPEN 
FAMILY  TREE. 

“Mr.  Johnathan  Crippen  Jones,  at  work 
upon  a history  of  the  Crippen  family  has 
been  sojourning  in  our  midst  for  the  past 
week. 

"Mrs.  Keturah  Crippen  is  collaborating 
with  Mr.  Jones  in  tracing  the  branches  of 
the  Crippen  family  tree. 

“This  most  remarkable  woman  recently 
celebrated  her  100th  birthday  and  on  that 
occasion  signed  another  five-year  lease  to 
the  forty-acre  meadow  on  the  Cider  Mill 
road." 

* * * 

Back  at  his  bookkeeping  job  Johnathan 
Jones  recalled  other  pleasant  vacations  he 
had  spent  tracing  roots  and  branches  of 
other  family  trees.  It  always  had  been  a 
good  graft. 


Her  Name  had  Never  been  Mentioned  Since  the 
Night  She  Went  Away 


“Splendid  memory  test,"  admired  Mr. 
Hall,  in  which  the  Doctor  agreed,  and  as  he 
had  argued  for  this  date,  the  Postmaster 
also  had  to  agree. 

When  they  rejoined  Hopper  Todd,  waiting 
outside,  and  had  repeated  the  dates  to  him, 
he  wouldn't  agree  to  the  dates  until  he  had 
opportunity  to  consult  with  his  older 
brother,  Jeff. 

Emma  Sawyer’s  story  came  to  the  notice 
of  a genealogist  in  another  state  who  made 
a pilgrimage  to  confirm  Crippen  family 
dates. 

“She’ll  tell  you  some  important  facts  about 
the  family  if  you  get  her  in  the  right  mood," 
said  Louisa  to  the  research  visitor.  “She 
has  a most  retentive  memory.” 

In  going  over  the  family  album,  for  the 
visitor’s  benefit,  they  passed  hurriedly  by 
the  likeness  of  Grandma  Crippcn’s  youngest 
daughter.  Her  name  hadn’t  been  mentioned 
in  the  family  circle  since  the  night  she  went 
away. 

Little  Benny,  who  had  been  Grandma’s 
favorite  child,  and  who  ran  away  to  sea,  and 
who  never  more  was  heard  from,  was  affee- 


Benny — Who  Ran  Away  to  Sea 
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WHEN  A FELLER 

“Come  on,  nice  boy.  H’yuh,  h'yuh,  nice  boy.” 

Two  characteristic  drawings  by 
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When  the  New  Shoes  Go  "Squeak,  squeak,  squeak.” 

the  Mark  Twain  of  Cartoondoni. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  any  and 
all  questions  on  any  of  the  arts 
will  be  cheerfully  and  fully  answered 
in  these  columns,  provided  the  answers 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
and  can  be  found  in  the  World 
Almanac. 


SIR:  I recently  visited  an  exposition  of 

“modern”  art.  While  I was  contemplating 
a huge  canvas  filled  with  writhing  bands 
and  bounding  circles  of  color  straight  from  the 
tubes,  trying  to  discover  what  it  might  be  all 
about,  a young  man  in  a handsome  red  beard 
stepped  up  and  informed  me  that  he  was  not 
merely  the  greatest  but  the  only  living  painter 
of  any  account  and  that  lie  had  marked  my 
admiration  for  his  work  and,  further,  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  explain  to  me  any  point 
in  it  that  might  be  beyond  my  intelligence. 
He  said  that  it  was  called  simply  “Opus  84, 
No.  5,"  and  that  it  was  like  all  of  his  other 
works  in  that  it  cast  out  all  literature,  all 
illustrative  elements — as  do  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies— and  left  only  pure,  unadulterated 
ART. 

“The  fundamental  form,”  he  explained,  “the 
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whole  organization  to  which  every  form-type 
must  be  subordinated,  will  always  remain  an 
abstract  conception  of  an  order  of  relationship 
in  which  objectivity  can  serve  only  as  a 
jiggumbob  to  attract  the  imbecile  eye  of  the 
casual  observer."  He  went  on  like  that  for 
hours.  Whatever  do  you  suppose  he  meant? 

Miss  L.  J. 

ANSWER:  They  all,  dear  lady,  go  on  like 
that.  Literature,  cast  out  of  the  young  gentle- 
man’s art,  found  refuge  in  his  lungs  and  burst 
worth  from  his  mouth.  Literature  will  out, 
despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  suppress  it 
» • • * * 

SIR:  Can  you  give  me  an  outline  of  the 
story  or  libretto  of  the  four  operas  that  make 
up  Wagner’s  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibelungenf 

F.  X.  O’C. 

ANSWER:  Yes. 

***** 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  Would  you  be  so  good  as 
to  ask  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day  to  send 
you  the  name  of  the  one  man  who,  in  their 
opinions,  is  the  greatest  artist  of  all  times,  and 
publish  the  name  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes?  D.  L.  S. 
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ANSWER:  Vour  modest  request  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  winner  is  Mr.  Eastman  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

* * * * • 

DEAR  ANSWERS  MAN:  Can  you  tell 

me  (l)  where  Peter  Paul  Rubens  died;  (2) 
how  old  Michelangelo  was  when  he  painted  the 
Sistine  Chapel;  (3)  why  Botticelli’s  “Madonna 
of  the  Magnificat"  is  so  named,  and  (4)  why 
the  Byzantine  painters  drew  such  ill-nourished 
infant  Christs?  Mrs.  Q.  I.  P. 

ANSWER:  Not  without  looking  it  up. 

***** 

DEAR  SIR : Where  can  I see  some  original 
drawings  by  modern  artists?  R.  U.  W. 

ANSWER:  You  can  search  us. 

***** 

ANSWERS  DEPARTMENT:  My  line  is 
cattle  and  I don’t  know  nothing  about  art.  A 
friend  of  mine  took  me  to  the  Public  Liberry 
last  week  and  we  seen  some  pictures  supposed 
to  be  copied  from  what  he  said  was  the  Great 
Old  Masters.  I was  ashamed  to  say  anything 


as  I didn't  know  which  from  the  other.  I am 
writing  you  to  ask  if  there  ain’t  some  way  for 
a fellow  like  me  to  be  able  to  tell  when  a pic- 
ture is  good  and  when  it  is  rotten  so  as  I won't 
rave  about  the  rotten  ones  and  say  what  I 
think  about  the  good  ones.  J.  S. 

ANSWER:  Certainly,  there  is  a way,  and 
a very  simple  one.  M.  Hippolyte  Taine,  in  his 
great  Philosophic  de  I' Art,  defines  a work  of 
art  thus: 

"L’aeuvre  d'art  a pour  but  de  mani- 
fester  quelque  caractire  essentiel  ou 
saillant,  portant  quelque  idee  importante, 
plus  clairement  et  plus  complelement 
que  ne  le  font  les  objets  riels.  Elle  y 
arrive  en  employant  un  ensemble  de 
parlies  Hies  dont  elle  modifte  systdma- 
tiquement  les  rapports.  Dans  les  trois 
arts  d'imitation,  sculpture,  peinture  et 
poisie,  ces  ensembles  correspondent  d 
des  objets  riels.” 

Clip  this  out,  paste  it  in  your  hat  and,  when 
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confronted  with  a painting,  consult  your  clip- 
ping and  see  if  the  picture  lives  up  to  all  these 
requirements.  You  cannot  go  wrong. 

* * • * * 

SIR : How  much  do  it  cost  and  where  can  I 
learn  and  how  long  do  it  take  to  become  a 
high-salricd  newspaper  illustrious  like  Rube 
Goldberg?  P.  A.  H. 

ANSWER:  If  we  knew  we  would  go  and 
do  it  ourself. 

***** 

DEAR  SIR:  I never  thought  of  doing 

dramatic  work  till  a week  ago.  Now  I am  a 
well-known  star  in  the  movies.  May  I prop- 
erly refer  to  myself  as  an  "artist”? 

Miss  G.  la  R. 

ANSWER:  Well,  we  suppose  so — just  this 
once — if  you  will  promise  never,  never  to  ask 
us  again. 


DEAR  ANSWERS  PERSON:  My  little 
boy,  aged  io,  draws  perfectly  wonderful  1 He 
can  honestly  pick  up  a pencil  and  just  sketch 
off  anything  you  ask  him  to.  He  will  surely 
be  an  artist.  Shall  I give  him  drawing  lessons? 

Mrs.  LL.  A. 

ANSWER:  Drawing  lessons  or  prussic 
acid,  according  to  the  depth  of  your  affection 
for  the  child. 

***** 

DEAR  SIR:  Which  are  the  six  greatest 
musical  composers?  K.  E.  J. 

ANSWER:  This  column  gives  no  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  We  will  tell  you  after  the  war. 

***** 

SIR:  Do  you  think  the  war  will  work  any 


great  changes  in  the  painting  of  our  day? 

W.  T.  S. 

ANSWER:  Why  not?  If  it  cans  the  kaiser 
and  establishes  a lasting  peace,  why  can  we 
not  hope  for  that  too? 

***** 

DEAR  SIR:  I want  you  to  give  me  your 
honest,  man-to-man  opinion.  Do  you  or  do 
you  not  see  anything  so  wonderful  about  da 
Vinci’s  “Mona  Lisa"?  G.  H.  P. 

ANSWER:  Why  don't  you  people  realize 
that  a war  is  on  and  that  the  government  needs 
the  six  cars  a day  you  load  with  that  question  ? 

***** 

DEAR  SIR:  I am  slender  and  chestnut- 
haired. My  eyes  are  a rich  soft  violet  My 
face,  my  friends  tell  me,  is  full  of  lovely  forms 
such  as  one  finds  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  paint- 
ings. Do  you  think  I could  pose  for  the 
artists?  Miss  S.  L.  C. 

ANSWER:  Your  question  needs  careful, 
personal  attention.  Could  you  meet  us  at 
Churchill's  Wednesday  night  at  8?  We  will 
wear  a red  carnation. 

* * * * * 

APPEAL  TO  OUR  READERS 
(Questions  in  this  section  hove  been 
given  our  most  careful  attention,  but  the 
answers,  in  spite  of  exhaustive  research, 
have  not  been  found.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  direct  us  or 
to  answer  them  outright.) 

***** 

Sir:  Who  is  James  Montgomery  Flagg? 

K.  G.  D. 

Dear  sir:  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of 
five  American  poets?  D.  I.  T. 


The  Stranger 


Seated  alone  by  the  window, 
Watching  the  fields  and  trees, 
Full  swiftly  you  flew  towards  me 
Borne  on  the  passing  breeze. 

Into  my  window  you  darted, 
Unseen  by  the  human  eye, 


Seeking  to  find  some  shelter 
Where  you  could  safely  lie. 

Straight  towards  me  you  hastened 
Finding  in  me  your  mark. 

And  as  I rubbed  my  smarting  eye 
I cursed  that  engine  spark!'' 

— The  Passing  Show. 
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AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  CAMERA  MAN 


ONCE  STARTED  TOR  THE  FRONT 


HE  GROUND  OUT  SEVERAL  REELS 

OT  GOOD  TIGHTING  EACH  DAY 


AT  A RISK  OT  LITE  HE  WENT 

aloft  to  tilm  the  war  zone- 


s!D  MANAGED  TO  GET  THE 
GENERALS  AT  A REVIEW 


AND  HE  WAS  LUCKY  TO 
GET  AWAY  WITH  ONE 


BUT  THE  CENSOR  LOOKED  HIS  PRODUCTS  OVER 


REEL  OT  SCENERY 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  Gus  Meins 


The  Sad  Tale  of  the  Movie  Man  and  the  Centor 
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NOW,”  said  he,  when  all  the  for- 
malities of  inheriting  money  had 
been  performed,  and  the  lawyers 
had  gone  away  for  the  last  time,  “I  could 
spend  this,  I suppose,  and  have  a perfectly 
corking  time,  or  I could  speculate  in  Wall 
Street,  or  get  a run  for  my  money  in  some 
legitimate  business,  but  these  things  do  not 
appeal  to  me.  They  are  all  too  common- 
place. Nobody  pays  attention  any  more 
to  a fellow  who  merely  has  a corking  time 
with  his  money,  or  plunges  in  the  Street, 
or  puts  it  in  business.  I am  going  to  get 
action  with  my  money  in  a brand-new 
way.” 

He  didn't  say  anything  to  anybody  about 
his  plans,  but  very  quietly  he  went  to  a 
concern  which  controlled  the  advertising 
privileges  on  elevated  stations,  surface  cars 
and  a whole  lot  of  high  fences  and  bill- 
boards, and,  putting  down  in  plain  sight 
some  money  of  excellent  quality,  talked  to 
the  boss  for  a little  while  and  told  him  thus 
and  so.  Very  shortly  after  that,  on  all  the 
elevated  stations,  in  all  the  surface  cars 
and  on  a whole  lot  of  high  fences  and  bill- 
boards, there  appeared  a mysterious  placard 
or  poster  with  these  words,  in  flaming  red 
type,  upon  it: 

SAY.  ZIPPO! 

That  was  all.  There  was  nothing  else. 
Everywhere  the  words  appeared.  People 
coming  into  town  by  train  were  urged  to 
“Say  Zippo”  by  billboards  twenty  miles  out. 
When  they  reached  the  city,  Zippo  was  on 
their  minds.  In  the  city  conveyances, 
under  the  surface,  on  the  surface,  and  over 
the  surface,  the  same  injunction  faced 
them.  They  opened  their  newspapers,  and 


there,  on  a prominent  page,  occupying 
space  next  to  pure  reading  matter,  were  the 
identical  words  again,  “Say  Zippo." 

“What  the  blazes  is  Zippo?”  a million 
people  asked  themselves.  Others  said  with 
crafty  insight: 

“Oh,  shucks!  It's  only  the  first  step  in 
an  advertising  campaign  for  something. 
There'll  be  a second  series  of  ads  in  those 
spaces  soon.” 

But  there  wasn't;  nothing  but  ‘‘Say 
Zippo.”  Everywhere  it  appeared.  Maga- 
zines printed  it  in  their  advertising  pages 
without  the  slightest  additional  detail. 
Gradually  it  became  an  object  of  national 
attention,  then  of  national  concern.  People 
began  to  look  for  it  wherever  they  went. 
They  joked  about  it,  guessed  and  wondered 
about  it.  It  began  to  be  slang.  If  the  life 
of  the  party  anywhere  wished  to  get  a laugh 
from  a room  or  a porchful  of  girls,  it  was 
a cinch.  He  simply  said  “Zippo,”  and 
everybody  giggled,  they  knew  not  why. 

To  monologue  men  in  vaudeville,  it  was 
a perfect  boon.  The  comical  king  in  the 
libretto  of  a musical  hodgepodge  had  it  as 
one  of  his  most  telling  lines.  Everybody, 
everywhere,  was  saying  “Zippo,”  and  get- 
ting a lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  You  heard  it  on 
the  streets,  in  the  office,  in  the  home.  Babes 
lisped  it,  and  enraptured  parents  cried, 
“How  cute!”  Ministers  made  use  of  the 
expression  in  the  pulpit.  Delirious  patients, 
drawing  on  their  subconscious  minds  for 
their  vocabularies,  emitted  whole  strings  of 
“Zippos.”  Several  persons,  shuffling  off  this 
mortal  coil,  chose  it  as  their  “last  words.” 
It  was  more  than  a craze;  it  was  a mania, 
yet  nobody  knew  what  it  meant. 

Nobody?  A mistake.  One  young  man 
was  the  exception — the  young  man  who  set 
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out  to  get  action  with  his  money  in  a brand- 
new  way.  He  knew  what  nobody  else  did. 
He  knew  what  “Zippo"  meant.  He  knew 
that  “Zippo”  meant  nothing. 

One  day,  when  he  figured  that  the  time 
was  about  ripe  for  further  developments, 
the  young  man  sat  down  and  wrote  a letter. 
It  was  a letter  to  a very  vital  and  important 
person  in  the  world  of  finance  and  big 
business.  He  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  important  person,  but  he  told  him 
something  about  “Zippo"  and  the  next  day 
he  received  a request  to  call 
“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  young  man,” 
said  the  important  person,  “that  you  blew 
in  all  that  money  in  advertising  something 
that  didn't — that  ^pesn’t — exist?” 

“That's  about  it,”  replied  our  young  man 
with  the  utmost  coolness. 

“Well,  I'll  be—” 

The  big  and  important  person  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  the  stripling 
before  him  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

“Why,  you  know  what  you’ve  got,  of 
course,"  finally  he  said.  “You've  got  a 
corner  on  pretty  nearly  all  the  publicity  in 


this  country.  You've  got  it  all  sewed  up." 

“Of  course  I know  that,”  quoth  the  in- 
ventor of  Zippo.  "Publicity  is  what  I set 
out  to  get — big  publicity.  Publicity  is  worth 
more  than  anything  else  you  can  buy  with 
money,  so  that's  why  I bought  it  with 
mine.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“This,”  said  his  caller  briskly.  “You  are 
in  touch  with  the  biggest  business  and  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  I want  to  sell 
to  you,  or  to  a company  of  your  organiza- 
tion, the  publicity  of  Zippo.  Let  Zippo  be 
something,  anything,  and  whatever  Zippo 
should  happen  to  be,  a drink,  a breakfast 
food  or  a stove  polish,  it  will  sell  like  cakes 
of  the  hot  variety  because  everybody  knows 
all  about  it  already  and  will  fall  for  it  at 
the  drop  of  a hat. 

“Lots  of  people  spend  time  trying  to  get 
a good  name  for  a thing,  but  here's  a case 
where  we  reverse  the  process — we  get  a 
good  thing  for  a name.  Do  you  get  me?” 

“I  get  you,”  replied  the  big  and  impor- 
tant person;  “there's  millions  in  it,  both  for 
you  and  for  me!  Zippo!" 


The  big  and  important  person  leaned  baek  in  his  chair  and  regarded  the  stripling 

with  admiration 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  R.  B.  Fuller 


Old  Lady:  “Young  man,  it'a  a nasty  day  to  be  without  an  umbrella  and  rubbers, 
so  I brought  you  over  some." 


Ilf 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  John  C.  Argens 


AN  ALIBI 

Mother:  "I  saw  you  sitting  on  that  young  man's  knee  last  night.” 

Daughter:  “Well,  you  see,  mother,  that  was  my  artist  friend,  and  I was  just  giving 
him  a few— er — sittings.” 
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ONE  time  when  Representative  Elston, 
of  California,  was  hunting  up  in  the 
mountains  of  his  native  state,  he  en- 
countered a mule  driver,  with  his  team 
stuck  in  the  mud,  who  was  the  best  two- 
fisted  cusser  that  ever  laid  a lip  to  it.  Cuss- 
ing blue  was  nothing  for  him;  he  cussed  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  did  it  har- 
moniously, too.  Elston  went  on  up  the 
mountain  wondering  what  a blackened  per- 
son a man  who  would  swear  like  that 
must  be. 

The  following  day  a tree  fell  on  a man  in 
a near-by  camp,  and  Elston  went  over  to 
the  hillside  burial.  No  services  had  been  ar- 
ranged, not  even  a prayer.  But  when  those 
in  charge  were  about  to  lower  into  the 
grave  the  pine  box  in  which  the  body  re- 
posed, and  someone  suggested  that  a few 
words  be  spoken,  (he  cussing  man  stepped 
forward,  removed  his  hat,  and  said: 

“Lord,  we  are  sending  Thee  another  soul. 
Thou  knowest  the  burdens  it  had  to  bear; 
be  merciful." 

That  prayer  stands  today  in  Elston's 
opinion  as  one  of  the  finest  masterpieces  of 
English  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  hear. 

THE  top  rail  of  the  corral  around  the 
equal-suffrage  camp  in  Washington  is 
being  worn  slick  these  days  by  the 
flapping  coattails  of  various  statesmen  who 
have  just  come  to  “realize,"  after  eons  of 
obstinacy,  that  woman,  lovely  woman, 
should  have  the  vote.  Casehardened  old 
boys  who  have  been  spilling  bitter  anti- 
suffrage  argument  for  years  are  falling  in 
line  and  whooping  it  up  for  the  cause  some- 
thing scandalous.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  present 
congress,  despite  its  plan  to  stick  to  war 
measures  as  closely  as  possible,  adopted  the 


Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  resolution 
under  which  suffrage  as  a constitutional 
question  would  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
It  could  be  mighty  simple  to  decide  that 
suffrage  is  a war  measure.  Just  a little 
palaver  about  women’s  work  in  the  war 
would  excuse  the  step.  Then  congress  could 
shoot  it  through. 

EVERY  indication  is  that  the  inner  coun- 
cils of  democracy  have  sent  out  word 
to  the  boys  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  get  on  the  wagon  as  gracefully  as 
possible.  Of  course  the  party  stands  com- 
mitted for  equal  suffrage  by  state  action,  but 
if  the  dinged  thing  got  to  moving  rapidly 
enough  and  just  naturally  went  bowling  its 
way  through  congress,  you  couldn’t  put 
anybody  in  jail  for  that,  could  you?  Possi- 
bility of  such  action  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  President  Wilson’s  and 
certain  cabinet  members'  indorsement  of 
suffrage  just  before  the  recent  New  York 
state  election. 

That  New  York  election  proved  a great 
shock  to  the  antisuffrage  boys.  They  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  Empire  State 
would  be  one  of  the  last  to  give  votes  to 
women;  and  when  the  suffs  won  they  hur- 
riedly began  to  tune  up  on  “I  Love  the 
Ladies.” 

Hence,  if  equal  suffrage  wins  in  congress 
during  the  coming  year,  it  will  be  due 
largely  to  the  New  York  result  and  the 
belief  of  a large  number  of  antis  that  over 
the  suffrage  fence  is  out  of  danger. 

The  truth  is  that  the  antisuffrage  mem- 
bers of  congress  probably  are  worried  more 
about  the  woman  situation  than  they  are 
about  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  war. 
They  can  depend  upon  the  president  to 
meet  most  of  their  war  problems  for  them, 
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but,  gosh  to  Betsy,  they  have  to  meet  the 
suds  themselves! 

JUST  in  passing,  here  is  a little  note  of 
personal  interest  to  Bill  Barnes  and 
Young  Jim  Wadsworth,  senator  from 
New  York. 

Strictly  under  cover,  Bill  has  been  groom- 
ing Young  Jim  for  many  years  for  the  pres- 
idency. And  Bill,  trusting  soul  that  he  is, 
thinks  he  is  the  man  to  put  Jim  over.  With 
that  in  mind  he  has  made  many  sacrifices, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  his  keeping  out 
of  the  1914  senatorial  race  so  that  Young 
Jim  might  come  to  Washington  and  get 
used  to  the  scenery. 

Now  here  comes  the  sad  blow.  Jim 
always  has  been  a rabid  anti.  In  fact,  it 
grows  in  his  family,  his  pa  before  him  being 
an  anti  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth  now  being 
president  of  the  national  anti  organization. 
Once,  then,  some  time  ago,  when  a certain 
suffragist  went  in  to  see  Jim  about  lining 
up  with  the  cause,  he  allowed  that  all  sena- 
tors from  suffrage  states  were  "sissies." 
And  now  Jim  is  one  of  those  senators  him- 
self. Jim,  ball  player,  cow-puncher,  race- 
horse lover  and  bang-up  sport,  a “sissy”  by 
his  own  designation! 

FILITICAL  circles  here  already  have 
begun  to  think  that  they  discern  a 
"Hylan  for  president"  boom  in  the 
offing.  Many  things  the  judge  has  done 


since  he  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  the  bee  buzz- 
ing. Two  things  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance; he  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  once 
was  a poor  boy  who  worked  on  the  railroad 
for  $1.10  a day,  or  thereabouts;  and  he  has 
announced  that  he  will  be  the  “home  folks” 
mayor,  even  spurning  $5  dinners.  When  a 
man  suddenly  elevated  into  high  office  be- 
gins publicly  to  declaim  his  love  for  the 
humble  folk  and  the  ham  shank,  Washing- 
ton settles  back  and  awaits  the  inevitable 
presidential  boom. 

Coincident  with  the  Tammany  victory  in 
New  York,  shrewd  observers  here  believe 
they  see  signs  of  Charley  Murphy  and  his 
crowd  preparing  to  demand  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  national  administration, 
something  they  never  have  had.  Murphy’s 
visit  to  Tom  Taggart's  Indiana  health  re- 
sort, immediately  following  Hylan's  elec- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
enough  Tammany  representatives  in  the 
house  to  swing  all  legislation,  caused  a gen- 
eral perking  up  of  ears.  Grave  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed by  others,  however,  over  whether 
Murphy  will  attempt  to  fool  with  the  na- 
tional game  now.  His  last  experience  with 
the  state  game — when  he  put  over  and  out 
the  “Same  old  Bill”  Sulzer — was  well-nigh 
fatal.  Maybe,  for  the  present,  he  will  be 
content  to  fatten  the  tiger  on  such  munici- 
pal gains  as  may  be  forthcoming  from  Hy- 
lan’s  victory. 
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Representative  shackle- 

ford,  of  Missouri,  surely  must  have 
had  his  hat  stolen  some  time  in  church, 
or  some  other  place  where  you  would  not 
expect  anyone  to  steal  it.  He  never  lets  go 
of  his  katy  even  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 
Odds  are  being  offered  in  the  press  gallery 
that  Shackleford  swims  with  it  in  his  hands. 

Representative  scott  ferris, 

of  Oklahoma,  who  is  training  for  the 
senatorial  race,  is  a man  of  the  people. 
A recent  experience  he  had  proves  it 
Ferris  was  down  in  the  Osage  country 
looking  after  some  cattle  land  when  night 
overtook  him  and  he  stopped  at  the  home 
of  a renter  for  shelter  and  food.  When 
breakfast  was  served,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  household  poured  their  coffee  into  their 
saucers  to  let  it  cool,  and  Ferris  did  like- 
wise. A few  moments  later,  according  to  a 
friend  who  accompanied  Ferris,  two  of  the 
women  folk  were  overheard  discussing  the 
congressman. 

“He  seems  plain,  don’t  he?”  one  said. 
“Yep,  he  does,”  the  other  replied.  "He 
saucers  his  coffee  just  like  anybody  that 
wasn’t  stuck  up  would.” 


SLICK"  HOWARD,  representative  from 
Georgia,  spins  a yarn  about  two 
negroes  down  in  his  country,  a crap 
game,  and  a watch. 

The  first  gentleman  of  color  won  a hand- 
some goldplated  watch,  chain,  and  charm  in 
a crap  game.  He  could  not  tell  time,  but 
he  was  proud  of  his  winnings,  so  he  draped 
the  chain  from  his  coat  lapel,  placed  the 
watch  in  his  upper,  outside  coat  pocket  and 
started  gaily  up  the  street. 

Soon  he  met  a second  negro,  who  also 
could  not  tell  time,  but  who  was  immedi- 
atcy  attracted  by  the  bright  chain  on  his 
friend’s  coat  lapel. 

“Why,  hello  dere,  Sam,"  he  said.  “Whah 
you  git  dat  fine  watch?” 

“Oh,  I win  it  in  a crap  game,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Dats  fine,”  resumed  the  first  negro. 
“What  time  is  it?” 

With  just  a second’s  hesitation,  the  owner 
of  the  watch  flopped  it  out  of  his  pocket, 
face  upward,  under  his  friend’s  nose. 

"Deah  it  is,”  he  said. 

Nonplussed,  the  other  negro  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  face  of  the  watch  for  a moment,  and 
then,  grinning,  said: 

“So  it  is,  ain’t  it  I” 
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SPEAKING  of  watches,  Democratic 
Leader  Kitchin  carries  a key-wind, 
water-proof,  smooth-bore,  hunting-case 
watch  somewhat  smaller  than  a can  of 


sweet  com.  It  is  a watch  his  father  gave 
him  for  adding  in  his  head,  at  the  age  of  12 
years,  four  columns  of  figures.  Yet  there 
are  folks  who  say  that  Kitchin,  who  cooks 
up  revenue  bills  like  a chef  does  omelettes, 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  figures. 

Incidentally,  Kitchin  makes  all  of  those 
bills  and  takes  the  abuse  for  them  without 
ever  saying  anything  harsher  than  “by  dog- 
gies.” Nobody  ever  beard  him  swear.  And 
at  that  he  spends  all  of  his  idle  time  in  Scot- 
land Neck,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association 
in  Washington,  and  Louis  Ludlow, 
a widely  known  political  writer,  have  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  postmaster  general 
whenever  Mr.  Burleson  throws  up  the  job. 

Helm’s  candidate  is  the  postmaster  of  a 
far  western  town,  and  his  claim  to  fame  is 
that  he  followed  Helm  six  miles  one  time 
last  fall  to  give  him  a note  from  his  tailor 
requesting  a speedy  settlement.  Ludlow's 
man,  an  Indiana  postmaster,  walked  ten 
miles  into  the  country  to  deliver  an  agri- 
cultural bulletin  to  Ludlow. 

Both  letters  were  marked  "Important,"  so 
how  the  thunder  was  a postmaster  to  know 
that  they  were  not  messages  from  the  pres- 
ident, or  something  like  that? 
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ING  to  the  high  cost  of  ingredients, 
oup  eating  may  become  a lost  art. 
America  today  holds  the  medal  for 
spectacular  and  musical  soup  eating.  There 
is  no  nation  so  accomplished  in  the  art  of 
eating  soup  audibly  as  ours.  No  race  of 
people  extant  can  cat  soup  and  keep  up  a 
steady  conversation  (without  slopping  it  on 
its  shirt  bosom)  as  successfully  as  the  Amer- 
ican. A foreign  writer  once  remarked  that 
he  dearly  loved  to  hear  an  American  eat 
soup.  Some  nations  drink  their  broth  and 
bouillon  in  silence  or  sop  it  up  noiselessly 
with  bread,  thus  robbing  the  process  of  all 
its  interest.  But  America  blows  its  broth 
cool,  then  musically  sucks  it  from  the  spoon, 
allowing  it  to  hit  the  base  of  the  empty 
stomach  with  the  chug  of  a pile  driver.  The 
way  some  of  us  strain  soup  through  our 
mustaches  is  decidedly  artistic.  But,  like 
many  of  the  lost  arts  of  our  aborigines,  the 
doom  of  soup  eating  is  in  sight. 


WHEN  I left  the  farm,  things  were 
already  beginning  to  change  for  the 
worst.  The  poor  rubes  were  led  to 
believe  that  no  farm  could  be  operated 
without  a patent  reaper,  and  inventors  were 
busy  perfecting  a celluloid  shirt  collar  to 
drive  the  paper  article  out  of  the  market. 
When  our  horses  got  sick  we  used  to  con- 
sult our  Herrick’s  Almanac  and  find  a rem- 
edy for  their  ills.  Nowadays  we  consign 
them  to  the  rendering  works  and  buy  a pud- 
dle-jumper About  the  surest  crops  that  our 
farms  yield  today  arc  three  month  notes 
rnd  five  year  mortgages.  The  musical  vo- 
:abulary  of  the  farm  has  also  passed  the 
vay  of  all  things.  The  farmer  used  to  talk 
if  bees  and  side-hill  plows.  Now  it's  car- 
mretors  and  gas.  The  rickety  old  church 
icw  where  in  ages  gone  by  our  sires  wor- 
ihippcd  devoutly  now  stands  yawning  for 
■ccupants  while  we're  off  in  other  parts  in 
ine  raiment  and  a tin  Lizzie.  I don’t  be- 
lieve if  you’d  walk  barefoot  over  every  inch 
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of  the  farms  in  my  neighborhood  you'd  be 
able  to  acquire  a decent,  old-fashioned  stone 
bruise. 

BRER  RABBIT  is  again  assimilating 
with  onions,  bay  leaves  and  spices.  He 
has  kindly  consented  to  enter  the  in- 
nermost depths  of  our  family  circle,  appro- 
priately disguised  in  the  form  of  hasen- 
pfeffer.  Hasenpfeffer  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a German  dish  this  season  owing  to  the 
war,  but  as  we  are  without  a correct  trans- 
lation of  the  word  in  an  entente  tongue,  it 
will  have  to  stand  pat  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
German  aspect.  We  will  vouch,  however, 
for  his  Honor  as  being  a true  American  in 
every  other  sense  and  if  anyone  will  ad- 
vance a suitable  appellation  that  will  not 
spoil  the  rich  flavor  of  the  stuff  or  render  it 
soggy,  we  will  promise  to  adopt  it  until 
peace  once  more  prevails.  We  who  indulge 
in  this  delicious  compound  do  not  wish  to 
be  rated  with  spies  and  traitors  by  our  be- 
loved country,  so  if  it  be  advisable  to  re- 
move any  possible  stigma  that  may  result 
from  eating  hasenpfeffer,  we’ll  brand  every 
spoonful  we  gulp  down  “Made  in  America." 

CROOKS  have  taken  to  the  divining  rod 
to  locate  pockets  that  contain  the 
green  and  yellow  backs  in  paying 
quantities,  thus  eliminating  the  old  system 
of  locating  claims  by  guess  and  trusting  to 
luck  for  results,  which  is  too  slow  a method 
to  be  profitable  in  times  such  as  these  when 
food  and  rents  are  high.  If  the  bunco  busi- 
ness doesn’t  assume  a more  flourishing  con- 
dition during  the  year  that  is  now  dawning 
on  the  horizon,  the  government  may  order 
it  abolished  entirely.  It  now  remains  for 
the  divining  rod  to  save  it  from  complete 
eradication  from  the  list  of  necessary  evils. 
If  the  worst  comes,  it  will  be  a hard  blow 
to  the  rube  who  makes  his  annual  visits  to 
the  big  town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
flimflammed  with  gold  bricks  and  sawdust 
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currency.  Yes,  the  divining  rod  may  save 
the  day.  It  has  located  wells  of  oil  and 
water.  It  has  led  us  to  the  hard  cider  bar- 
rel in  our  neighbor's  cellar  when  the  town 
went  dry.  Who  knows  what  it  will  or  will 
not  do  in  this  new  field  of  adventure? 

TO  many  farmers  the  making  of  ordi- 
nary cider  vinegar  is  a simple  matter, 
but  the  starting  of  a barrel  of  virgin 
vinegar  is  not  unlike  the  task  laid  before 
Adam  and  Eve,  for  the  reason  that  the  vir- 
gin barrel  becomes  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother to  many  descending  barrels  of  vin- 
egar as  yet  unborn.  I can  give  you  no  set 
formula  for  making  "mother."  I never  made 
any.  My  vinegar  mother  was  an  accidental 
creation.  I had  only  a barrel  of  new,  sweet 
cider  as  a starter.  It  became  obnoxious  to 
the  taste,  so  I rolled  it  into  the  cellar  with 
the  intention  of  scattering  it  about  the 
premises  as  a weed  killer.  For  two  years 
my  wife  exacted  a weekly  promise  of  me  to 


get  that  barrel  out  of  her  way  so  she  could 
sift  the  ashes  without  bumping  her  elbow 
against  it,  and  for  an  equal  period  I neg- 
lected to  fulfill  that  engagement.  For  a long 
time  a sour  odor  arose  from  the  bung-hole 
of  said  barrel,  threatening  disease  to  the 
entire  household.  It  was  then  that  I dis- 
covered I had  cider  vinegar — vinegar  that 
made  me  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  So 
I say  to  you,  read  your  formulas  first,  then 
disregard  all  precedents;  take  good  care  of 
your  "mother"  and  you’ll  never  be  without 
good  vinegar. 
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AS  Americans  we  should  know  some- 
thing about  our  beloved  flag.  Time 
was  when  our  dear  old  banner  re- 
ceived about  as  much  true  respect  as  a calico 
patchwork  bed  quilt.  Every  junk  dealer  felt 
at  liberty  to  advertise  his  wares  upon  it  un- 
til forebearance  finally  ceased  to  be  a vir- 
tue. Old  glory  now  floats  free  and  unsul- 
lied by  commercialism.  There  are  other 
abuses,  however,  which  should  be  corrected 
also.  When  your  flag  is  hung  out  in  an 
effort  to  impress  the  neighbors  with  your 
deep-rooted  love  for  your  country,  you 
should  take  up  the  slack  at  least  once  a 


month,  as  it  is  anything  than  an  imposing 
sight  to  behold  the  national  emblem  sag- 
ging limply  from  a slack  rope  like  a pair  of 
baggy  trousers.  Then  again,  the  extent  of 
your  national  regard  is  often  measured  by 
the  quality  of  the  banner's  fabric.  A cheap 
flag  may  brand  you  a cheap  patriot.  Some 
folks  possess  two  flags,  one  of  muslin,  cata- 
log value  $1.98,  which  is  deemed  plenty  good 
enough  for  every  day  patriotic  purposes, 
and  one  of  silk  or  bunting  stuck  away  in  a 
trunk  full  of  mothballs,  for  church  sociables 
and  other  special  occasions.  You  may  be 
patriotic  at  heart  but  you  can't  convince  us 
that  you  are  sincere  until  you  dig  up  the 
best  flag  on  the  ranch  for  your  country’s 
sake  and  employ  the  $1.98  variety  on  deco- 
rative and  special  occasions. 


It  makes  one  smile  to  note  how  our  be- 
loved neighbors  load  us  down  with  delica- 
cies when  we  are  laid  up  with  a vanished 
appetite  or  stomach  disorder  and  our  family 
doctor  has  put  us  on  a forty  day  diet. 
Again,  how  their  benevolence  slumps  the 
moment  our  stomach  is  repaired  and  our 
appetite  reclaimed. 
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Amateurs:  Write  to  Walter  W.  Hubbard,  Care  The  American  Art  Student,  New  York, 
and  Ask  Him  to  Criticize  Your  Stuff.  Maybe  He’ll  Send  You  an  Original 
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It’s  Just  as  Well  That  Fred  Myers  don't  Know  How  to  Draw  a Dollar.  If  He  Did, 
Uncle  Sam  wouldn’t  let  Us  Publish  It 
ltt 
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This  Serious-Looking  Young  Person  Is  Mr.  Buel  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  One  of 
California’s  Foremost  Cartoonists 
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A Stranger  in  the  Home 

"Who's  the  stranger,  mother  dear? 

Look!  He  knows  us,  ain’t  he  queer?" 
"Hush,  my  own,  don’t  talk  so  wild. 

He’s  your  father,  dearest  child.” 

“He’s  my  father?  No  such  thing! 

Father  died  away  last  spring.” 

“Father  didn’t  die,  you  dub. 

Father  joined  a golfing  club, 

But  they’ve  closed  the  club,  so  lie 
Has  no  place  to  go,  you  sec — 

No  place  left  for  him  to  roam — 

That  is  why  he’s  coming  home. 

Kiss  him— he  won’t  bite  you,  child! 

All  them  golfing  guys  look  wild.” 


Anticipating  Trouble 

"I  spent  some  of  my  salary  today.  I 
think  even  a married  man  has  the  right  to 
do  that,  don’t  you?” 

"Well,  there’s  a great  deal  to  be  said  on 
that  subject.” 

“That’s  true,  and,  believe  me,  there  will 
he  as  soon  as  1 get  home.” — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


He:  “If  I stole  a kiss,  would  it  be  petty 
larceny?” 

She:  “No,  I think  it  would  be  grand.” — 
The  Keystone. 


Judge:  You  are 

charged  with  pur- 
loining two  chick- 
ens! 

Uncle  Mose:  Not 
guilty  to  dat,  judge.  1 boiled  one 
and  fried  dc  other — dent's  de  only 
ways  I knows  how  to  cook  chicken! 
— The  Marine  Journal. 


A Good  Country 

In  a kindergarten  class  Hags  were  shown, 
and  in  answer  to  a question  a little  girl  gave 
the  response  that  was  expected  of  her:  “This 
is  the  Hag  of  my  country.” 

“And  what  is  the  name  of  your  country?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“ ’Tis  of  thee,”  was  the  prompt  reply. — 
Indianapolis  News. 


Captain:  “Your  rank,  sir?" 

Rooky:  "Don’t  rub  it  in,  capl  That’s  just 
what  the  sergeant  told  me.” — Yale  Record. 


He  (Connoisseur  of  wines):  "We  stayed  several 
days  at  an  inn  in  a little  Gloucestershire  village,  as 
we  found  they  had  such  an  excellent  cellar.” 

She:  "Really  I I had  no  idea  the  raiders  had  got 
so  far  west  as  that.” — Punch. 
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A Catch  Phrase 

“Rather  clever  ad  to  catch  the  men  that 
summer  resort  hotelkeeper  used." 

“What  was  it?” 

"Peaches  Put  Up  Here!” — The  Keystone. 


Hostess : "Oh,  Professor,  haven't  you  brought  your 
wile?” 

Professor:  "There I I knew  I had  forgotten  some* 
thing." — The  Passing  Show. 

Fooled  ’Em 

“It  is  remarkable,”  said  Mr.  Gruntler, 
"how  mean  some  people  arc  I I had  with 
me  on  a fishing  trip  two  friends,  who  evi- 
dently were  familiar  with  my  reputation  as 
an  angler.  Before  starting  one  of  them 
made  the  following  suggestion:  ‘We  will 

agree  that  the  first  one  who  catches  a fish 
must  treat  the  crowd.’  I assented  to  this 
and  we  started.  Now,  don’t  you  know,  those 
two  fellows  both  had  a bite  and  were  too 
mean  to  pull  them  up!” 

“I  suppose  you  lost,  then?”  remarked  the 
friend. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Mr.  Gruntler,  “I  didn't 
have  any  bait  on  my  hook.” — Toronto  Mail, 


The  Truth  Comes  Out 
The  kaiser  and  the  crown  prince  were  sip- 
ping a cordial. 

"Father,  who  started  the  war?”  quoth  the 
crown  prince,  pulling  on  his  cigarette. 

“Why,  we’ve  proved  it  on  England,  France 
and  Belgium,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia,” 
sharply  answered  the  kaiser. 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  the  prince,  “but  who 
was  really  responsible?” 

“Well,”  his  father  answered,  "if  you  must 
know  it  was  like  this:  You  remember  when 
Roosevelt  came  back  from  Africa?  I gave 
him  a good  time.  I showed  him  all  around 
and  I took  him  out  and  together  we  re- 
viewed the  army.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
palace  Teddy  clapped  me  on  the  back  and 
said:  'Bill,  you  can  lick  the  world!’ — and 

like  a damned  fool  I believed  him.” 


He:  "Artists  arc  born,  not  made.” 

She:  "I  know,  poor  dear.  1 wasn’t 

blaming  you.” — Yale  Record. 


FOR  MERCIES  RECEIVED 

Flo:  "Oh,  you  poor  old  kid t But  what  s blue- 
ing it  wasn't  your  aruut" — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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He:  "Are  you  lentiment*]?" 

She:  "It  depend*." 

He:  “On  whit?" 

She:  "On  the  restaurant  and  the  dinner." — The 

Passing  Show. 


Association  of  Ideu 

The  little  fellow,  clad  in  his  flannel  paja- 
mas, was  on  his  knees  saying  his  bedtime 
prayer.  But  he  was  so  sleepy  that  the 
drowsy  “Now  I lay  me”  broke  off  in  the 
middle. 

"Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  murmured 
the  youngster.  “I  pray  the  Lord — my  soul 
— to  keep—” 

"If — ’’  prompted  his  mother. 

“If,”  continued  the  little  fellow,  with  a 
strange  association  of  ideas — "If  he  hollers, 
let  him  go.  Eenie,  Meenie,  Minie,  Mo.” — 
American  Artisan  and  Hardware  Record. 


The  recruit  at  bayonet  practice  had  just 
given  the  dummy  a vicious  jab,  when  the 
drill  sergeant  noticed  that  he  was  grimacing 
in  a rather  unusual  manner. 

"Number  four!”  cried  the  sergeant; 
"what's  the  idea  of  all  that  mugging?” 
"Why,”  said  the  recruit,  a former  movie 
actor,  "you  want  me  to  register  hate  or  fury 
or  something,  don’t  you?” — Exchange. 


ANYTHING  FOR  A CHANGE 

Naval  Officer;  “I  say,  doesn't  poor  old  Smith  look  sick?  Awfully  nice  of  you,  and 
all  that,  but  why  did  you  chuck  him  for  me?” 

Flapper;  "Change  of  color.  I’m  sick  of  khaki.” — The  Passing  Show. 
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Harry  Rountree  in  London  Sketch 

Tommy  (to  the  charger  he  has  borrowed  lor  a week-end  leave,  after  it  has  been 
down  three  times  in  ten  minutes) : “Wot!  On  yer  knees  agen?  Go  on — get  on  with  it — 
'Bless  Pa  and  Ma  an’  make  me  a good  ’orse.  Amen.’” 
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Cesare  in  New  York  Evening  Post 


Darling  in  New  York  Tribune 

Gosh!  What  s in  It? 


H'esterman  in  Ohio  State  Journal 
Another  War  Baby 


Briggs  in  New  York  Tribune 

The  Daya  of  Real  Sport 
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Nelson  in  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
What  Strange  Creatures  Are  These  I 


Orrprrirbt.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Oo. 

Morgan  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Watch  Your  Step! 


Darling  in  New  York  Tribune 
Watch  Your  Step 


Briggs  in  New  York  Tribune 


After  the  Terrible  Blisxard 
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PLAN  CARTOONISTS’  CONVENTION 

CLARE  BRIGGS  and  Billy  Ireland  got 
together  in  New  York  recently  and 
decided  that  it  would  be  a fine  thing 
if  a representative  gathering  of  cartoonists 
could  be  held  sometime  during  the  winter 
in  Chicago  or  some  other  centrally  located 
city.  The  press  humorists  have  an  organi- 
zation and  meet  once  a year  for  a good 
time,  and  a number  of  cartoonists,  such  as 
J.  H.  Donahey,  and  Burt  Thomas,  belong  to 
the  association.  But  the  cartoonists,  though 
-cores  of  them  have  gathered  at  national 
conventions,  never  have  had  a meeting  all 
their  own. 

Briggs  has  put  the  matter  up  to  the  boys 
in  Manhattan,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and 
says  they  are  all  for  it.  He  could  promise 
a whole  carload  of  talent,  he  declares,  pro- 
vided entertainment  in  sufficient  quantities 
were  forthcoming.  By  entertainment  he 
probably  means  golf,  and  there  are  any 
number  of  golf  clubs  in  Chicago  that  would 
be  glad  to  welcome  the  cartoonists  as 
guests,  whether  they  came  in  winter  or  in 
summer. 

Frank  King  and  Sid.  Smith  of  Chicago 
are  much  interested  in  the  plan,  and  already 
have  started  things  moving.  A program  in- 
cluding addresses  by  well  known  cartoon- 
ists, exhibitions  of  animated  cartoons,  auto 
rides,  golf  matches,  a banquet  and  a smoker, 
has  been  under  discussion,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  set  a date  and  get  the  acceptances 
of  enough  cartoonists  to  make  the  first  an- 
nual convention  a success. 

Incidentally,  Briggs  writes  from  New 
York  that  he  has  gone  in  for  dogs  and  ba- 
bies. "I  suppose  I should  have  mentioned 
the  child  first,”  he  says,  "but  I haven’t  seen 
it  yet.  The  dog  is  a fine  looking  pup,  and 
comes  from  a good  family  and  everything. 
I hope  the  kid  will  look  as  well  and  be  as 
smart.”  One  infers  that  the  latter  is  a 
French  war  orphan. 
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CARTOONISTS  IN  SERVICE 

Not  content  with  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  democracy  on  their  drawing  boards, 
many  cartoonists  have  enlisted  with  the 
colors.  Only  a partial  list  of  those  who 
have  made  the  sacrifice  is  available  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  an  indication  of  what  the  boys 
are  doing. 

Herbert  Hodge  who  for  three  years  has 
been  the  front-page  cartoonist  of  the  Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review,  has  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  naval  reserve,  and  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  temporarily  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Walter  Hoban,  the  New  York  comickcr, 
is  now  at  Camp  Meade  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  dealing  out  shoes  for  the  soldiers. 
He  is  giving  the  boys  heavy  shoe-strings, 
he  says,  because  he  feels  certain  we  are 
to  have  a cold  winter. 

Roy  Amond,  the  cartoonist  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States,  has  enlisted  in  the 
aviation  service  as  an  aeroplane  observer. 

James  Zack,  the  Chicago  cartoonist,  is 
at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111.,  and  is  keep- 
ing the  company  blackboard  freshly  sup- 
plied with  cartoons. 

Lucien  Breton,  formerly  cartoonist  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  is  with  the 
Eighteenth  Engineers  behind  the  lines  in 
France.  His  work  is  well  known  to  base 
ball  fans  on  the  coast. 

Captain  Louis  Keene,  the  young  Cana- 
dian cartoonist,  who  was  with  one  of  the 
first  contingents  to  go  across,  is  now  a 
military  instructor  at  Dartmouth  College. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


Alfred  S.  Frueh  has  executed  a number 
of  cartoons  of  various  theatrical  stars 
which  he  has  cut  on  linoleum  and  printed 
in  one  or  more  colors  in  his  own  inimitable 
style.  These  he  has  collected  and  mounted 
on  Japan  paper. 
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JOHN  F.  KNOTT 
Cartoonist  of  the  Dallas  News 
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“MOREY"  SCHWARTZ  DIES 

Maurice  A.  Schwartz,  who  illustrated  the 
hook  and  theater  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  whose  quaint  and  amusing 
stories  about 
people  and 
h o o k s were 
eagerly  looked 
forward  to. 
died  suddenly 
November  18. 
He  was  at  his 
drawing  board 
as  usual  the 
day  before  his 
death.  "Mo- 
rey" was  pop 
ular  not  only 
among  his  fcl- 
1 o w artists, 
but  among 
Chicago’s  lit- 
erary lights 
and  among 
members  of 
the  theatrical 
profession  with  whom  his  work  brought 
him  closely  in  touch.  His  kindly  humor 
and  whimsical  sketches  endeared  him  to 
every  one.  Cab  drivers,  song  boosters,  and 
prize  fighters  were  proud  to  know  him  as 
a friend.  As  for  his  art  education  he  used 
to  smile  when  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
He  had  been  art  editor  of  the  Red  Book 
for  a time  before  joining  the  News’  staff 
in  1911.  "Morey’’  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  old. 


PERSHING  LIKES  CARTOON 

On  the  walls  of  General  Pershing’s  head- 
quarters “somewhere  in  France’’  hangs  the 
original  of  a cartoon  drawn  by  Gaar  Wil- 
liams of  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  de- 
sign shows  Pershing  planting  the  American 
flag  on  French  soil.  It  was  presented  to  the 
general  by  Miss  Carroll  Rcaumc,  an  old 
friend  of  the  warrior’s.  In  his  acknowl- 
edgment General  Pershing  wrote:  "I  am 
charmed  to  have  the  cartoon.  The  facial 
expression  is  wonderful,  considering  that 
the  artist  has  never  seen  me.  He  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  when  our  head- 
quarters left  Paris,  one  of  the  bits  of  office 
decoration  which  I took  with  me  was  his 
cartoon.” 


Maurice  A.  Schwarts 


HEIR  TO  TREASURE  ISLAND 

“Oh,  Boy!” 

That  was  all  John  T.  McCutchcon,  car- 
toonist of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  could  think 
of  to  remark  when  his  family  physician  an- 
nounced recently  that  a little  son  and  heir 
had  come  to  bless  the  McCutchcon  home. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a “mysterious 
stranger”  in  the  McCutcheon  family,  and 
the  little  fellow,  who  will  be  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon, Jr.,  will  in  all  probability  inherit 
“Treasure  Island.”  the  cartoonist’s  home 
in  the  Bahamas,  with  its  traditions  of  pi- 
rates and  pieces  of  eight. 

It  was  on  this  island  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCutcheon  spent  their  honeymoon  after 
their  marriage  last  January.  But — by  the 
way — the  little  fellow  weighed  eight  and  a 
half  pounds  at  birth. 


FUNG  KEPT  BUSY 

Paul  Fung,  the  young  Chinese  cartoonist 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has  been 
kept  busy  these  days  doing  his  bit  for  the 
Liberty  loan  and  boosting  the  war  camp 
community  recreation  fund.  During  the 
second  Liberty  loan  drive  he  designed  and 
painted  a huge  poster  on  a billboard  over- 
looking one  of  the  principal  downtown 
streets.  Moving  pictures  were  made  of  the 
young  artist  at  work  and  exhibited  at  the 
local  theaters.  Having  made  the  design. 
Fung  went  and  bought  some  bonds  himself. 
Aside  from  these  activities  he  has  been  con- 
tributing page  drawings  to  Judge,  and  has 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Seattle  branch 
of  the  Art  Students’  league,  which  holds 
classes  twice  a week  with  F.  Tadama,  a cel- 
ebrated Dutch  artist,  as  instructor. 

Fung  recently  returned  from  an  inter- 
esting trip  to  the  Kanier  National  Park, 
where  he  was  a guest  of  the  publishers  of 
the  P.  I. 


Universal  Current  Events,  which  recently 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  reproducing 
newspaper  cartoons  on  the  screen,  an- 
nounced this  week  that  it  has  completed  its 
roster  of  cartoonists  w'hose  work  is  to  be 
presented  in  motion  picture  houses  through 
the  country. 

The  list,  which  covers  the  United  States, 
includes  thirty-nine  well-known  cartoonists. 
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coOTTi«ht.  John  t.  WcCuKheon.  McCulcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune 


But  He  will  Learn  Soon 

Mr.  McCutcheon's  cartoon  signalizing  the  arrival  of  an  heir  to  Treasure  Island. 
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BOYS  AND 
FOLKS  y 


IE 


Titlepage'of  ,,Web'»”fcNew  Book 


A FEW  NEW  BOOKS 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  contributions 
to  our  current  war  literature  comes  in  the 
form  of  a hook  entitled  "Crumps,"  written 
and  illustrated  by  Capt.  Louis  Keene,  and 
purports  to  he  the  plain  tale  of  a Canadian 
who  went.  Captain  Keene  before  his  en- 
listment was  a cartoonist  on  a Toronto 
newspaper.  Readers  of  Cartoons  Magazine 
arc  familiar  with  his  work.  “Crumps”  is 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  reader  is  en- 
lightened as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Crumps”  by  the  following  bit  of  doggerel 
which  appears  on  the  title  page: 

The  Crumps  they  whistle  amt  roar; 

"I  don’t  wanta  go  to  the  trenches  no  more; 

I wanta  go  acrost  the  sea. 

Where  the  Allemands  can  t git  to  me. 

Ho.  Hi!  I don't  wanta  die; 

I wanta  go  home— I wanta  go  HOME." 

The  hook  narrates,  often  with  boyish 
humor,  the  daily  experiences  of  the  author 
from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  until  he 
was  invalided  home  with  a smashed  “draw- 
ing hand.”  He  went  over  as  a private  in 
an  auto  machine  gun  brigade,  and  came 
hack  a first  lieutenant.  Later  he  received 
a captain's  commission,  and  is  now  training 
the  Dartmouth  students  for  military  service. 

In  a foreword  by  Major  Gen.  Leonard 


Wood  we  read:  “Many  young  Americans 

are  about  to  undergo  experiences  similar  to 
those  of  Captain  Keene,  and  a perusal  of 
his  modest  and  straightforward  narrative 
will  help  in  the  great  work  of  getting 
ready.” 

Many  of  the  illustrations  were  made  in 
the  trenches  at  Ypres. 

Boys  and  Folks 

Under  this  title  H.  T.  Webster,  whose 
“Boyhood  Thrills"  have  amused  thousands 
of  cartoon  fans,  publishes  another  collec- 
tion of  his  popular  drawings.  The  volume 
bears  the  imprint  of  the  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  and  may  be  ordered  through  the  Car- 
toons Magazine  book  department.  “Boys 
and  Folks”  is  dedicated  to  Web’s  friend, 
Oscar  Odd  McIntyre,  a New  York  news- 
paper correspondent,  because  “now  that 
he  owns  a dress  suit,  wears  shirts  that  don’t 
have  to  be  pulled  on  over  the  head,  and  even 
underwear  in  summer  time,  he  has  not  for- 
gotten his  humble  origin,  and  still  believes 


Capt.  Louia  Keene 
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it  was  a privilege  to  be  a boy  in  a small 
town.”  The  book  includes  more  than  100 
drawings  under  such  divisions  as  “Life’s 
Darkest  Moment,”  “Mostly  About  Folks," 
"The  Thrill  That  Comes  Once  in  a Life- 
time," and  “Our  Boyhood  Ambitions.”  The 
best  of  them,  of  course,  deal  with  the  ubi- 
quitous small  boy,  for  it  is  with  this  sub- 
ject that  Web,  who  is  only  an  overgrown 
small  boy  himself,  is  most  at  home. 

A Teenie  Weenie  Primer 

Who  wouldn’t  like  to  go  to  school  if,  in- 
stead of  reading  about  boys  who  set  good 
examples  for  others,  he  could  read  a 
Tweenie  Weenie  primer?  The  Tween ie 
Weenies  today  are  a recognized  part  of  a 
child’s  education.  Not  to  know  about  them 
is  to  confess  one’s  ignorance.  So  the 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.  of  Chicago  has  pub- 
lished a supplementary  reader  which  con- 
tains many  Teenie  Weenie  chronicles.  The 
pictures,  of  course,  are  by  William  Dona- 
hey,  who  has  made  the  Teenie  Weenies  as 
dear  to  the  child  heart  as  Palmer  Cox’s 
Brownies.  The  text — for  it  is  a text-book — 
is  by  Effie  E.  Baker,  who,  one  suspects,  is 
no  other  than  Mrs.  Donahey,  writer  of  de- 
lightful children’s  stories.  The  book  tells 
who  the  Teenie  Weenies  are,  and  how  they 
built  a home  in  Shoehurst.  It  tells  about 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  E.  C.  Bingclly 


JUST  CAUSE  FOR  ANNOYANCE 

From  Egypt  comes  the  latest  example  of  English 
as  she  is  spoken.  A native  interpreter,  who  had  over- 
stayed his  leave,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
chief:  “My  absence  is  impossible.  Some  one  has 

removed  my  wife.  My  (loa,  I am  annoyed  S’* — New 
York  Sun. 


ihcir  picnics,  their  fishing  excursions,  their 
adventures  with  caterpillars,  their  circus, 
how  they  went 'nutting,  and  how  they  made 
apple  butter. 

For  Old  Acquaintance 

Under  this  title  E.  T.  Hurley,  one  of 
America's  foremost  etchers,  has  collected 
a number  of  etchings  of  his  favorite  Cin- 
cinnati scenes.  A glance  through  the  pages 
renews  one's  acquaintance  with  the  flower 
market,  the  canal  at  Mohawk,  the  hillside 
front  the  Gilbert  avenue  viaduct,  I’earl 
street  in  flood  time,  the  Mount  Adams  in- 
cline, and  other  picturesque  corners.  Mr. 
Hurley  has  the  happy  faculty  of  finding 
the  artistic  tucked  away  in  spots  where 
nobody  would  expect  to  find  it.  Some  of 
his  etchings  might  have  been  made  in  rnedi- 
.•eval  Venice. 


Charles  E.  Hayes,  a cartoonist  of  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  has  joined  the  United  States  avia- 
tion squad  at  that  place. 
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GERMANY'S  “CARTOON  DRIVE” 

GERMANY  has  now  mobilized  her  car- 
toonists. These  knights  of  the  pen 
will,  under  the  direction  of  the  office 
of  images  and  films,  a section  of  the  mili- 
tary bureau  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  furnish  designs  to  such  German 
and  neutral  newspapers  as  may  wish  them. 
Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  option  on  the 
part  of  the  German  newspapers. 

The  cartoonists  will  not,  descend  into 
vulgarity,  but  will,  as  the  official  announce- 
ment put  it,  have  for  their  theme  the  decla- 
rations of  certain  chiefs  of  the  entente  who 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  destroy  Ger- 
many. Other  cartoons  will  exploit  the  fail- 
ures of  the  enemy  or  throw  a glamor  over 
German  victories  during  the  third  year  of 
the  war.  Cuts  will  be  furnished  free  to 
editors. 

The  circular  sent  out  from  the  images 


and  films  department,  and  marked  “Strictly 
confidential,"  reads  in  part: 

"As  you  doubtless  know,  the  daily  press 
of  England  and  France  publishes  regularly 
cartoons  and  caricatures  directed  against 
Germany.  These  aim  above  all  in  the  most 
hateful  manner  at  the  emperor,  the  crown 
prince,  Hindenburg,  the  famous  Prussian 
militarism,  etc.,  etc. 

"They  continue  to  make  propaganda  by 
representing  atrocities  and  pretended  mur- 
ders of  women  and  children,  which  the 
Germans  arc  alleged  to  have  committed. 
No  one  will  contest  that  a campaign  con- 
ducted so  methodically  will  not  bear  fruit. 
It  is  certain  that  if  it  is  constantly  repeated 
under  various  forms,  an  idea  will  imprint 
itself  better  in  the  memory  by  means  of 
images  than  by  writing. 

“It  is  not  in  the  German  character  to 
lower  itself  to  the  extreme  villainy  and 
vulgarity  of  this  Anglo-French  propaganda, 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  idagasins  by  Tom  Brown 


Showing  That  Any  Port  in  a Storm  Is  Not  Necessarily  a Good  One 
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hut  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  patriotic  im- 
portance if  the  German  press  would  con- 
sent to  impress  without  ceasing,  on  the 
public  mind  by  means  of  caricatures,  cer- 
tain important  questions  and  political  ideas, 
reenforcing  thus,  the  written  page  by 
images. 

"The  initiative  for  this  comes  from  the 
imperial  German  headquarters,  which  has 
charged  the  office  of  images  and  films  with 
the  task  of  entering  into  relations  with  the 
daily  press.  Several  Berlin  papers  have 
already  declared  themselves  ready  to  intro- 
duce in  their  columns  caricatures  of  this 
nature.  Nearly  all  of  the  celebrated  artists 
of  Berlin  and  Munich  have  consented  to 
furnish  the  designs." 


Fay  King  Leaves  Denver 

Fay  King,  who  for  five  years  has  been 
the  life  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  left  the 
Rocky  mountain  city  to  join  the  art  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Her  new 
contract  begins  on  January  2.  Miss  King 
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spent  the  month  of  December  with  her 
parents  in  Portland,  Ore.  Her  sprightly 
cartoons,  needless  to  say.  should  brighten 
up  the  Pacific  coast  considerably. 


HERBERT  HODGE  A BENEDICT 

Herbert  Hodge,  who,  until  he  enlisted 
with  the  radio  department  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
was  cartoonist  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  was  married  on  November  18  to 
Miss  Bernice  Winter,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Winter  of  Spokane.  The 
couple  left  at  once  for  the  coast,  where 
Mr.  Hodge  is  stationed.  Later  they  will 
go  to  Boston. 


The  Century  Company  announces  that  it 
is  now  the  exclusive  American  publisher  of 
the  Work  in  book  form  of  Louis  Raemae- 
kers,  the  famous  Dutch  cartoonist.  It  will 
bring  out  very  shortly  a new  collection  of 
his  work,  to  be  called  "Kultur  in  Cartoons,” 
with  explanatory  text  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
Eden  Phillpotts,  and  others. 
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CONDUCTS  CARTOON  CONTEST 

Forest  L.  Brisscy,  of  the  Pantagcs  The- 
ater Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  recently  con- 
ducted a cartoon  contest  in  which  more 
than  a hundred  young  and  ambitious  car- 
toonists took  part.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
the  three  best  designs  of  a patriotic  nature, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Myrtle  Vane  in  a sketch  en- 
titled "The  Mother  and  the  Flag.’’  Mr. 
Brissey,  who  is  himself  a cartoonist,  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
competition. 


ON  ALL-STAR  BILL 

Among  the  performers  on  the  all-star 
bill  of  the  annual  Hippodrome  show  given 
by  the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
for  the  Christmas  fund  were  Winsor  Mc- 
Kay, James  Swinnerton,  T.  A.  Dorgan, 
George  McManus,  T.  E.  Powers,  R.  F. 
Outcault,  Harry  Hcrshfield,  Tom  McNa- 
mara, Cliff  Stcrrett,  F.  B.  Opper,  Harold  H. 
Knecr,  and  Hoban.  Each  of  them  drew 
before  the  audience  the  character  which 
made  them  famous. 


WILLIAM  H.  LOOMIS  DEAD 

William  H.  Loomis,  formcly  a cartoon- 
ist and  illustrator  on  many  newspapers  and 
lately  with  the  Ethridge  Association  of  Art- 
ists, died  November  29  at  Hahnemann  hos- 
pital, New  York,  after  a short  illness  from 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Loomis'  “Widow  Wise” 
pictures,  which  he  drew  for  the  Sunday  sup- 
plement of  the  New  York  Herald,  brought 
him  popularity  and  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion by  A.  H.  Woods  of  a musical  comedy 
called  “The  Widow  Wise.”  Mr.  Looipis 
was  born  forty-five  years  ago  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


CARTOONISTS  INDICTED 

Art  Young  and  Henry  J.  Glinterkamp, 
cartoonists,  were  among  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  The  Masses,  a socialist  weekly 
of  New  York,  who  were  recently  indicted 
under  the  espionage  act.  It  was  through 
the  publication  of  certain  cartoons  that  this 
newspaper  incurred  the  ban  of  the  post- 
office  department,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  its  troubles.  Max  Eastman  is  the 
editor. 


Peace  to  the  Universe 

A study  in  city  by  Mutroiumi. 
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The  Kaiser:  “ Don't  laugh,  son.  Thai's  the 
man  who  ruined  the  royalty  business. " 

After  a Cartoon  by  Robert  Carter 
in  The  Philadelphia  Press 
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Carter  in  Philadelphia  Press 

Blood  Ib  Thicker  Than  Water 

NOW  that  congress  has  had  its  fling 
with  the  war  and  navy  departments 
and  has  investigated  the  food  and  coal 
administrations;  now  that  the  ordnance  de- 
partment and  the  shipping  board  have  been 
equipped  with  new  machinery,  and  a central 
war  council  has  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  and  maintaining  the  ar- 
mies, it  is  time  to  go  full  speed  ahead  and 
to  buckle  down  to  our  great  task  of  win- 
ning the  war  this  year. 

Colonel  House  and  the  members  of  his 
commission  have  returned  from  France  and 
England,  and  while  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission has  been  carefully  censored,  its 
recommendations,  if  carried  out,  will  lead 
to  greater  cooperation  with  the  allies. 


Thus,  American 
troops  are  to  be 
rushed  to  Europe 
in  as  large  and  as 
constant  a stream 
as  possible.  An 
army  of  4,000,000 
American  soldiers 
on  the  battle 
front  within  the 
next  few  months 
will  be  our  an- 
swer to  the  kai- 
ser’s challenge 
that  the  people  of 
the  United  States 
would  not  fight. 
Allied  nations 
will  arrange  their  shipping  so  as 
to  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
port. The  merchant  ship  build- 
ing program  will  be  rushed. 
America's  army  and  navy  will 
enter  into  closer  cooperation 
with  the  armies  and  navies  of 
(ireat  Britain  and  France. 

■a  That  a crisis  appears  to  be  at 

hand  is  the  impression  gained 
from  rumor«  about  Washington 
following  th.-  return  of  Colonel 
House,  and  an  unofficial  utter- 
ance of  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  and  the  allies  will 
win  or  lose  the  war  in  1918  has  caused  a 
flurry  of  excitement.  The  administration 
has  been  promising  to  have  1,000,000  fight- 
ing men  in  France  by  next  spring,  and  suc- 
cess perhaps  depends  on  our  ability  to  send 
them  over.  Some  officials  doubt  seriously 
whether  it  can  be  done.  It  is  estimated 
that  Germany  will  be  able  to  send  1,000,000 
additional  men  to  the  western  front,  thus 
giving  her  a numerical  superiority  of  500,- 
000  men  over  the  allies.  It  is  reported  that 
Great  Britain  is  holding  2,000,000  men  at 
home.  A crisis  certainly  exists,  but  as  cer- 
tain newspapers  point  out,  a crisis  has 
existed  ever  since  our  entry  into  the  war. 

Doubtless  we  have  lost  time,  and  our 
mistakes  and  blunders  have  been  costly. 
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but  though  months  late,  we  appear  to  be 
getting  down  to  business  at  last.  It  is  not 
an  occasion  for  hysteria,-  although  from 
many  quarters  the  recent  statements  of 
Secretary  Baker,  made  to  the  Southern 
society,  have  been  criticized  as  being  too 
complacent  and  expressing  the  smug,  self- 
satisfied  attitude  of  official  Washington. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  points  but  the  bit- 
ter irony  in  the  contrast  between  the  record 
of  facts  presented  by  General  Crozier  to 
the  senate  investigating  committee  and  the 
"bland  generalities  of  Secretary  Baker’s 
New  York  address.”  Thus,  while  the  ap- 
palling shortage  of  machine  guns,  rifles,  and 
munitions  was  being  brought  into  the  lime- 
light, the  head  of  the  war  department  was 
making  the  following  remarks: 

“Here  and  there  we  hear  criticism.  There 
are  two  ways  to 
look  at  this  na- 
tion’s war  prog- 
ress — what  we 
have  done  and 
what  we  have  not 
done.  . . . We 
had  to  undertake 
new  problems  on 
a colossal  scale, 
such  as  none  ever 
knew  before  — a 
nation  hating  war 
and  not  used 
to  it.  Not  only 
have  we  won  the 
a d m i r a t ion  of 
foreign  visitors 
who  are  familiar 
with  such  things, 
but  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud 
of  our  accom- 
plishments. 

These  were 
things  which  the 
country  was  not 
prepared  to  do. 

If  one  goes  look- 
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usually  it  doesn't  take  much  to  satisfy  such 
a person.” 

"Now,”  says  the  Tribune,  “this  is  the 
sort  of  fodder  to  feed  the  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous optimism  which  brought  this  country 
to  the  brink  of  the  world  war  without  a 
finger  lifted  to  prepare  us,  and  it  is  un- 
worthy of  Mr.  Baker,  who  has  done  coura- 
geous and  effective  things  since  he  took  up 
the  portfolio  of  war.  Mr.  Baker  says  that 
‘here  and  there  we  hear  criticism.’  The  fact 
is  that  the  American  press  and  public  men, 
observing  the  confusion  and  stagnation  in 
such  imperative  branches  of  our  prepara- 
tions as  shipping  and  ordnance  supply,  have 
shown  a loyal  self-restraint  which  has  per- 
haps passed  the  bounds  of  patriotic  duty 
and  was  wholly  lacking  in  that  fault  find- 
ing intent  at  which  Mr.  Baker  hints. 
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I the  investigation 
into  the  war  de- 
parment's  activi- 
ties concerned  the 

the  examination 

zier,  chief  of  ord- 
nance — he  has 
now  been  relegat- 
ed to  a back  seat 
-it  was  made 
plain  that  the 
United  States  is 
not  yet  ready  to 
r „ transport  a single 

machine  gun  to 
the  front,  and 
will  not  be  ready 


£?©  >»  y“*  ,V\  j.  mversary;  that 

the  new  army,  ex- 

I Ym  I i in  France,  has 

testimony  of 
Lewis  E.  Stod- 
dard, vice  - presi- 
dent of  the  Marlin-Rnckwell  Corporation, 
who  spoke  of  his  interviews  last  February 
with  Admiral  Earle  of  the  navy  and  Colonel 
Rice  of  the  machine  gun  department  of  the 
army.  Anticipating  trouble,  he  had  pre- 
pared to  turn  out  150  machine  guns  a day. 
His  offer  to  Admiral  Earle  was  accepted 
on  the  spot.  So  much  for  the  navy.  Mr. 
Stoddard  then  visited  the  war  department. 
He  says: 

“I  went  downstairs  to  General  Crozier’s 
office  and  introduced  myself  to  Colonel  Rice, 
of  the  machine  gun  department,  and  I told 
Colonel  Rice  I represented  the  Marlin- 
Rockwell  Corporation:  that  we  had  already 
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"Mr.  Baker’s  speech  is  a disappointment 
to  those  who  have  expected  from  him  more 
of  candor  and  practical  energy.  It  is  full 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  official  apologist.  He 
says  there  are  two  ways  to  look  at  the 
nation's  war  progress — ‘what  we  have  done 
and  what  we  have  not  done.’  Impliedly 
we  are  to  look  at  what  we  have  done,  and 
consider  that  looking  at  what  we  have  not 
done  is  unpatriotic. 

"This  is  merely  the  philosophy  of  the  os- 
trich and  leads  the  way  through  a fool’s  par- 
adise of  self-glorification  to  inevitable 
defeat" 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  facts 
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Out  I 

begun  to  manufacture  the  tools  for  the 
American  caliber,  and  he  turned  round  and 
said:  ‘What  did  you  do  that  for?’  1 said: 
'Because  we  thought  it  was  our 
duty  to  get  ready.’  He  said: 

’Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?'  I 
said:  ‘The  Marlin  Rockwell  Cor- 
poration.’ ‘Well,’  he  said,  'we  are 
not  interested.'  ‘We  have  a total 
capacity  of  over  200  machine  guns 
a day,'  f went  on,  ‘and  I do  not  see 
how  you  can  fail  to  be  interested. 

At  least  look  up  the  plant  and  find 
out  whether  we  are  machine  gun 
manufacturers,  or  whether  we  are 
not.  because  we  are  liable  to  have 
trouble  before  long.’  He  said:  T 
ant  not  interested.’  ” 

"Why  the  ordnance  bureau 
should  not  have  been  ‘interested,’  ” 
observes  the  Indianapolis  News, 

"we  can  not  imagine.  The  navy 
was  deeply  interested,  and  it  or- 
dered the  guns.  There  was  not  in 
February  of  that  year  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  Germany 
would  abandon  its  submarine  cam- 
paign. And  everybody  knew  that, 
if  it  did  not,  war  with  this  country 


would  certainly  follow.  This  was 
predicted  in  December  of  last  year. 
Admiral  Earle  understood  this, 
and  he  got  a good  running  start. 
But  the  war  department,  as  repre- 
sented by  Rice,  svas  not  ‘interested.’ 
Even  after  it  did  wake  up  there 
was  delay.  The  first  order  for  Mr. 
Stoddard’s  gun  was  not  received 
until  May.  The  question,  it  should 
lie  remembered,  is  not  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  particular  weapon, 
but  as  to  the  delay  in  adopting  any 
weapon.  We  have  been  at  war 
eight  months,  and  are  still  short  of 
machine  guns.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  type 
finally  adopted  is  all  that  could  be 
asked— and  this  is  true  of  rifles. 
But  no  one  can  tell  when  our 
armies  will  be  equipped  with  them.” 
The  navy  and  the  shipping  board, 
however,  seem  to  be  living  up  to 
expectations.  Despite  the  confu- 
sion that  existed  in  the  latter  body 
as  the  result  of  the  Dcnham-Goc- 
thais  row,  ship  construction  is  now 
fairly  under  way.  Thus  wc  read  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

"One  ship  has  now  been  completed  under 
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One  Reaeon  Why  We  Are  at  War 

"A  Taube  Victim'  from  a French  Official  Painting  by  Geoffren. 
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contracts  made  with  the  federal  shipping 
board.  In  addition  forty-nine  vessels  which 
were  being  built  for  private  owners,  many 
of  them  foreigners,  and  which  were  seized 
by  the  board,  have  also  been  completed, 
adding  about  305,000  tons  to  date  to  our 
carrying  fleet. 

"Further  contracts  made  by  the  board  call 
for  a total  of  5,517,100  tons  of  shipping,  of 
which  1,344,900  is  wooden  tonnage  and  the 
rest  steel  or  composite  tonnage. 

“This  summary  of  work  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  offsetting  submarine  destruc- 
tion is  impressive.  Appreciation  of  the  rev- 
olution wrought  can  be  gained  only  by  com- 
parison with  the  scale  on  which  vessel 


building  went  on  prior  to  1917.  But  these 
figures  are  not  the  most  impressive  part  of 
the  statements  made  by  Chairman  E.  N. 
Hurley  before  the  senate  committee.  The 
larger  conception  of  the  importance  of  th* 
work  is  obtained  from  descriptions  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  permanent 
facilities  created  for  continuing  construction 
in  the  future. 

"Of  the  yards  of  which  the  board  has 
availed  itself,  fifty-eight  were  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  board  began  operations.  Many 
of  them  were  small  repair  yards  of  meager 
equipment,  to  which  the  government  con- 
tracts supplied  incentive  for  immediate 
expansion, 

“No  less  than 
seventy-four  ship- 
yards have  been 
or  arc  being  es- 
tablished for  the 
purpose  of  exe- 
cuting contracts 
for  the  govern- 
ment. Even  the 
statement  that 
132  yards  are  now 
under  contract 
relations  with  the 
government  for 
turning  out  ton- 
nage does  not  en- 
able the  magni- 
tude of  the  full 
operations  to  be 
grasped.  Some  of 
the  new  yards, 
like  the  Newark 
plant  near  New 
York  and  the 
Hog  Island  plant 
near  Philadelphia, 
will  have  a capac- 
ity approximating 
that  of  all  the 
yards  in  the 
country  prior  to 
1917.  It  is  said 
that  one  yard  al- 
most ready  to  be- 
gin work  will  be 
able  to  build  fifty 
ships  at  a time. 

“The  vastness 
of  the  accom- 
plishments dur- 
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Courage,  My  Lads,  I'm  Coming! 

Reproduced  from  an  engraving  by  the  famoui  French  cartoonist,  Lucien  Jonas.  This  beautiful  design 
represents  the  spirit  with  which  the  French  welcome  the  participation  of  America  in  the  war.  A British 
Tommy  and  a French  soldier  are  shown  in  the  foreground!. 
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aive  of  submarines  and  small  de-  1 

stroyers.  The  work  on  them  is 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

“Josephus  Daniels  has  made  good 
as  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  under 
the  most  bitter  opposition.  When 
he  banished  liquor  from  the  navy 
it  brought  the  wrath  of  the  liquor  , 

people  upon  him.  Disappointed 
selfish  interests  have  hounded  him 
continuously.  But  the  secretary 
has  gone  about  his  duties,  unmind- 
ful of  these  carpings.  He  is  a man 
of  good  common  sense,  and  his 
newspaper  training  has  naturally 
broadened  his  vision.  He  is  of 
sturdy  stock  and  of  fine  courage. 

"If  the  work  of  the  navy  were 
illy  performed,  we  would  hear  of 
disasters.  The  fact  that  it  has  con- 
voyed an  army  of  men  across  a 
submarine-infested  ocean,  without 
loss,  is  an  evidence  of  its  service 
to  the  nation.  The  glorious  record, 
dating  from  the  Revolutionary  war, 
has  not  suffered  and  will  not  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  its  present  compe- 
tent director." 

ing  the  period  of  greatest  railroad  develop-  Under  the  caption  America  s Response, 
ment  in  this  country,  from  about  1870  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says: 

1880,  has  long  been  dwelt  on  as 
highly  illustrative  of  the  national 
qualities  of  energy  and  adequacy  to 
great  tasks.  The  accomplishments 
of  that  wonderful  period  are  being 
eclipsed  by  the  preparations  for 
giving  America  the  lasting  para- 
mountcy  in  ocean  transport  after 
the  war." 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
navy  the  Columbus  Dispatch  re- 
marks: 

“Secretary  Daniels’  testimony 
before  the  congressional  commit- 
tee shows  that  the  navy  has  grown 
from  three  hundred  vessels  to  more 
than  a thousand,  in  two  years.  The 
testimony  shows,  further,  that  its 
personnel  has  increased  from  about 
seventy  thousand  men  and  officers 
to  more  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand,  and  that  these 
men  are  properly  trained  for  the 
work  at  hand. 

"More  than  four  hundred  ships 

are  now  under  construction,  exclu-  Cootrcuional  shock  Troopt 
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THE  WATCHERS 

“That  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 

from  the  earth!" 
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“An  army  of  4,000,000  American  soldiers 
for  the  battle  line  overseas!  This,  from 
present  indications,  may  be  the  republic’s 
answer  to  the  kaiser's  boast  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  not  fight. 

"If  4,000,000  soldiers  are  sent  to  Europe 
it  will  put  upon  the  government  and  people 
at  home  a burden  of  administration  which 
perhaps  no  other  nation  ever  shouldered. 
Nothing  can  be  left  undone  that  will  tend 
to  bring  order  and  efficiency  into  the  great 
task;  that  will  make  America's  fighting  force 
not  only  large  but  effective  as  defenders  of 
liberty.  The  country  cares  not  a bit  about 
precedent;  it  has  no  respect  for  red  tape. 
It  wants  this  job  of  beating  Germany  done 
thoroughly  and  as  promptly  as  possible; 
it  trusts  congress  and  the  administration  to 
devise  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  task. 

“It  is  a great  number  of  soldiers  now  con- 
templated as  America’s  possible  contribu- 
tion to  the  war — an  almost  unbelievably 
great  number  for  a nation  as  devoted  to 
peace  as  we  have  been.  But  it  is  not  too 
many  men  to  send;  not  as  many  as  France 
or  Italy  or  Great  Britain  has  given;  not  as 
many,  in  proportion  to  population,  as  little 
Switzerland  now  has  trained  and  ready  for 
instant  action. 
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THE  WIDOWS  MIGHT 
The  True  Spirit  of  America 


“No  American  will  object  to  sending 
4,000,000  sons  of  the  republic  to  the  distant 
battle  front  if  that  many  are  needed.’' 


The  World  at  War 


Ten  republic*,  seven  monarchies,  and  two  empires  (black)  have  declared  war  upon  the  central  powers 
(heavily  shaded)  and  eight  republics  (lined)  hava  declared  themselves  opposed  to  militarism  by  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Neutral  countries  are  shown  in  white. 
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English  artist,  Frank  Brangwyn. 
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CAN  it  be  possible  that 
Russia,  even  under 
the  government  of 
madmen,  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  her  senses?  As  the 
Chicago  Tribune  expresses 
it,  "Russian  objection  to 
be  swallowed  and  digested 
immediately  by  Germany 
at  the  peace  table  may 
grow  into  perception  that 
the  process  is  predetermined  in  any  peace 
which  Russia  can  make  now  with  Germany, 
. . . Germany  has  been  too  eager,  yield- 
ing to  a vigorous  appetite  and  forgetting 
that  the  goose  might  take  alarm  at  the  sight 
of  the  platter.  The  desire  for  a hot  fire 
and  a rare  bird  may  overcome  sound  Ger- 
man opinion  that  slow  cooking  will  be 
safer.” 

For  several  weeks  the  world  has  been 
watching  the  negotiations  at  the  little  town 
of  Brest-Litovsk  with  mingled  sentiments 
of  astonishment  and  dismay.  What  they 
saw  apparently  was  'a  separate  peace  ar- 
ranged by  the  holsheviki  agents  of  Germany, 


a peace  which  would  eliminate  Russia  from 
the  war,  and  concede  to  the  central  powers 
a complete  victory  in  the  east.  But  were 
the  bolshcviki  actually  German  agents  or 
merely  poor  deluded  fools?  Lenine,  who 
has  actually  conferred  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  Trotzky,  the  American  anarchist,  might 
willingly  have  betrayed  Russia.  But  there 
were  the  Russians  themselves  to  be  con- 
sidered. To  betray  an  entire  nation  to  the 
enemy  is  something  of  a task,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  great  a task  even 
for  the  Leninc-Trotzky  combination. 

Possibly  Germany  went  too  fast  in  with- 
drawing troops  from  the  east  front  and 
demanding  the  occupation 
of  strategic  points  in  Rus- 
sia. And  it  was  too  much, 
even  for  the  bolsheviki, 
•hat  Germany  effect  the 
final  enslavement  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  Of 
course,  anybody  except 
these  deluded  puppets 
could  have  seen  through 
Germany’s  peace  plots, 
hut  fortunately,  at  the 
present  writing  at  any 
rate,  they  are  beginning 
to  have  their  suspicions 
of  the  Hun. 

Developments  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  there  is 
a possibility  of  the  west- 
ern powers  giving  de 
facto  recognition  even  to 
the  Lenine  government. 
A statement  of  entente 
allied  policy,  this  journal 
states,  will  shortly  be  sent 
to  Russia. 

In  a rather  startling  ed- 
itorial on  the  dramatic  de- 
velopment of  the  Russian 
situation  the  London 
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Daily  News  observes: 

"We  are  witnessing 
something  which  the 
world  has  not  seen  since 
the  French  revolution  and 
never  seen  before  on  this 
scale.  We  are  witnessing 
a straight  fight  between  a 
nation  with  an  idea  and  a 
nation  armed  with  diplo- 
matic cunning. 

“But  are  we  to  be  silent 
and  passive  witnesses  of 
this  momentous  conflict? 

Are  the  allies  to  stand  by 
and  take  no  part  in  it 
as  if  it  were  an  idle  game 
in  which  we  have  no  in- 
terest? Are  we  to  leave 
Russia  still  to  measure 
herself  against  our  common  enemy? 

“That  is  the  question  for  the  democracy 
of  this  country  and  for  the  democracy  of 
every  allied  country.  For  nearly  a year 
wc  have  played  with  the  Russian  revolution. 
For  nearly  a year  we  have  missed  chance 
after  chance  of  making  it  our  most  power- 
ful instrument  of  victory  and  swiftest 
means  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  and 
establishing  clean  peace. 

"If  we  arc  fighting  for  the  overthrow  of 
Prussian  militarism  and  Prussian  autocracy 
why  are  wc  not  throwing  all  our  energies 
to  support  the  one  nation  which  has  staked 
everything  for  naked  principles  about  which 
we  talk  in  muffled  paraphrases?  This  is 
a moment  for  a great  act  of  faith— faith 
in  the  cause  that  we  claim  to  be  ours.  The 
moment  must  not  be  lost.  If  the  statesmen 
will  not  act,  the  people  must.” 

The  American  press  naturally  has  been 
impatient  with  Russia  under  the  rule  of 
the  bolsheviki.  "Russia’s  Degradation,” 
"Russia,  the  Deserter,"  “The  Judas  of  Na- 
tions" are  typical  of  the  headlines  that 
have  recently  appeared.  But  if  the  night- 
mare of  terrorism  actually  is  over,  America 
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will  be  the  first  nation  to  offer  help  to 
Russia  and  to  continue  the  help  already 
offered.  Enough  harm  has  been  done,  if  the 
reports  are  true,  in  the  release  of  German 
prisoners  and  in  the  transfer  of  German 
army  divisions  from  the  east  to  the  west 
front.  But  if  Russia  will  only  fight  yet, 
there  is  still  hope  for  her. 

The  armistice  with  Germany,  however, 
which  Lenine  and  Trotzky  made  in  the 
name  of  Russia,  will  not  soon  be  forgiven. 
This  the  New  York  World  brands  as  not 
merely  a cowardly  desertion  of  former 
allies,  nor  merely  a surrender  to  Prussian- 
ism,  but  a studied  and  calculated  act  of 
treachery  at  which  even  Machiavelli  would 
have  hesitated.  The  World  proceeds: 

"Russia  is  today  the  Judas  of  the  nations. 
No  other  government  in  this  war,  not  even 
that  of  Germany,  has  touched  such  depths 
of  moral  degradation  as  Russia  has  reached 
under  the  rule  of  the  bolsheviki. 

"That  the  armistice  was  prepared  in 
Berlin  is  obvious  from  the  most  casual 
reading  of  the  text.  Framed  ‘for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a lasting  and  honorable 
peace,'  it  permits  the  German  government 
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the  bolsheviki  regime  in  Russia 
are  susceptible  to  a much  simpler 
explanation  than  that  of  insanity. 
These  men  were  taken  to  Russia 
by  Germany  and  they  are  doing 
Germany’s  work.  It  is  the  dirtiest 
work  that  anybody  has  done  in  the 
war,  and  men  who  are  capable  of 
doing  it  so  well  arc  capable  of 
understanding  the  degradation  of 
their  conduct. 

“Russia  has  been  given  over  to 
human  vermin,  and  the  democracies 
that  are  battling  against  Prussian 
militarism  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  They  at  least  know  the  worst. 
All  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
has  been  done.  There  need  be 
no  talk  of  hostile  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  against  the  pres- 
ent Russian  government,  for  that 
is  out  of  the  question  now.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  sec 
how  the  Russian  people  finally 
solve  their  own  problem.  But  one 
fact  should  be  made  clear  to  them. 
Under  its  bolsheviki  rulers  Russia 
to  withdraw  all  the  troops  from  the  east-  is  an  outcast  nation  altogether  unfit  for 
ern  front  that  it  desires  and  concentrate  honest,  self-respecting  nations  to  associ- 
them  in  France. 

“Maximalist  socialism  in  Russia 
has  thus  made  itself  the  active 
friend,  supporter  and  ally  of  the 
military  autocracy  in  Germany, 
and  a revolution  that  was  once  a 
hope  of  humanity  has  been  turned 
into  a shameless  conspiracy  against 
democracy  fighting  for  its  life. 

“Trotzky  boasts  in  an  interview 
with  the  Petrograd  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  Matin  that  ‘we  are 
the  sole  masters  of  Russia,  and 
we  will  do  witli  her  what  w'c  will.’ 

For  the  time  being  this  is  unques- 
tionably true,  and  what  the  bolslie 
v iki  are  trying  to  do  with  Russia 
is  to  destroy  both  society  and  civil- 
ization. 

“It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
Letiincs  and  the  Trotzky s are  as 
crazy  as  they  seem  and  that  they 
actually  believe  that  nations  can 
be  governed  by  lunatics  for  luna- 
tics. But  even  madmen  usually 
have  some  method  in  their  mad- 
ness, and  the  policies  adopted  by 
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Kerensky:  “My  Napoleon  business  seems  to  begin,  rather  than  end,  with  the  burning 
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From  Novy  Salirikon,  Petrogrod 

THE  CHAMELEON 

Opportunist  (in  Korniloff  days) : “Better  hang  up  Korniloff  now.  If  be  goes  under  we 
can  put  Kerensky  back  again.” 
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A significant  cartoon  from  Russia's  leading  latirical  paper. 
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ate  with,  and  it  must  be  treated  as  such.” 
Somewhat  in  the  same  vein  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

“It  is  not  easy  to  restrain  bitterness  and 
resentment  in  treating  of  Russia’s  deser- 
tion and  betrayal  of  her  allies.  Judged 
by  all  the  standards  of  national  and  inter- 
national morality,  Russia  is  today  a traitor 
nation,  guilty  of  cowardly  surrender  to  the 
enemy  and  the  worst  form  of  treachery  to 
her  friends.  Under  the  leadership  of  men 
who  are  cither  fanatics  or  enemy  agents, 


Russia  has  forfeited  her  place  among  hon- 
orable nations  and  become  more  despic- 
able than  a beaten  foe. 

"But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story 
and  no  amount  of  ill-tempered  denunciation 
will  alter  the  ugly  facts  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. Russia,  to  all  appearances,  is  lost 
as  a member  of  the  entente  alliance.  She 
seems  determined  to  gain  for  herself  a 
separate  peace  at  the  expense  of  her  allies 
and  of  her  own  future.  This  may  not  be 
the  will  of  the  whole  Russian  people, 
but  by  their  ac- 
quiescence in  the 
holshcviki  pro- 
gram the  nation 
is  put  in  that  un- 
enviable light. 

“No  hopeful 
signs  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  bol- 
sheviki  govern- 
ment has  unques- 
tioned power 
over  most  of  the 
country.  The 
constitutional  as- 
sembly, to  which 
we  once  looked 
for  better  things, 
is  either  cowed 
by  the  red  guards 
or  helpless.  The 
social  revolution- 
aries, who  have 
a majority  in  that 
assembly,  are  al- 
most as  strongly 
for  peace  as  the 
maximalists,  a 1 - 
though  they  are 
more  sincere  in 
demanding  a gen- 
eral as  opposed 
to  a separate 
peace.  The  alter- 
native of  a suc- 
cessful counter- 
revolution is  at 
present  a remote 
possibility. 

"But  that  the 
bolsheviki  can 
long  remain  in 
power  is.  incon- 
ceivable. TroUky 
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'♦"yCS?*'"  efforts  to  make  a separate  peace 

can  hardly  be  pictured  as  deserving 
sympathy. 

“But  we  can  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  Russian  people  who 
have  been  victimized  and  deluded 
by  a gang  of  fanatical  usurpers. 

“Unless  all  signs  fail  Germany 
is  getting  ready  to  make  an  enor- 
mous profit  at  Russia's  expense. 
The  German  press  is  now  discuss- 
ing plans  for  the  economic  and 
political  penetration  of  the  former 
empire  of  the  czars.  And  the 
writers  are  frank  to  say  they  wish 
to  split  up  the  country  and  thus 
render  it  negligible  as  a world 
power. 

"This  menace  may  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  bolshevik!,  with 
whom,  if  you  please,  we  are  asked 
to  sympathize.” 

On  the  subject  of  Russia's  rising 
ire,  however,  the  Providence  Jour- 

Bolsheviki  (to  Democracy):  “Don't  you  know  me,  eieter?"  11  a I says: 

“If  the  Petrograd  cabinet  really 
spoke  the  other  day  of  the  guillotine.  He  put  any  faith  in  the  Berlin  pledge,  that 
was  threatening  his  opponents,  choosing  there  would  be  no  further  troop  movements 
to  ignore  the  history  of  the  guillotine,  except  those  already  begun  when  the  agrec- 
which  is  not  a respecter  of  persons. 

The  Russian  revolution,  it  would 
seem,  is  destined  to  complete  the 
bloody  cycle  of  horror  that  has 
been  predicted  for  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  tragedy  of  it  all  is 
that  the  bolshevik!  should  be  able 
to  deal  Russia  and  democracy  such 
a blow  before  they  are  swept  away 
in  the  inevitable  reaction.” 

Russia,  as  represented  by  the 
bolsheviki,  in  the  belief  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  is  entitled  to  little 
or  no  sympathy  from  the  allies, 
though  it  is  possible  to  feel  sorry 
for  the  people  themselves.  We 
read: 

“Certain  persons,  mostly  of 
bolsheviki  leanings,  accuse  the 
American  people  of  a lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  Russia.  If  by  Russia 
they  mean  the  Lenine-Trotzky 
regime  they  are  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. A government  which,  pro- 
claiming itself  democratic,  deserts 

..  ...  ....  . Ki'l.  in  ,Vm  York  i i arid 

its  allies  in  a democratic  war  and 

takes  advantage  of  their  military  “Welcome,  comrade  i” 
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mcnt  was  signed,  it  stood  alone  in  its  mis- 
placed confidence.  All  the  rest  of  the  world 
fully  believed  that  if  Germany  wished  to 
reinforce  its  battle  lines  anywhere  there 
would  be  no  scruple  about  moving  from  the 
east  any  forces  required  under  the  con- 
venient excuse  of  ‘military  necessity.’ 
“Lenine  and  his  confederates  can  hardly 
have  been  so  gullible  as  to  imagine  that 
Berlin  would  strictly  keep  faith.  In  mak- 
ing their  protest  against  the  violation  of 
the  agreement  they  are  probably  far  less 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  allies  the 
bolsheviki  betrayed  than  they  are  about 
the  effect  on  the  Russian  masses,  caused  by 
the  knowledge  that  Germany  is  already 
running  things  with  a high  hand  over  Rus- 
sia. It  is  already  confessed  at  Petrograd 
that  the  German  refusal  to  issue  passports 
to  German  socialists  who  want  to  visit 
Stockholm,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Russian  revolutionary  conditions,  ‘has  pro- 
duced in  Russia  an  impression  which  may 
hamper  peace  negotiations.’  What  the 
Lenine  government  means  is  that  it  cannot 
answer  for  its  share  of  the  bargain  with 
Berlin  if  the  kaiser  persists  too  insolently 
in  maintaining  the  attitude  of  a conqueror." 
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“Stow  that  blinkin’  row,  can’t  yer?  You’ll  bring  on  an  offensive  with  that  hiccupin’ 
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ROMANCE  WILL  RETURN  IF  WE  WAIT  LONG  ENOUGH 
“All  shell-holes  sre  the  same  to  me  when  I’m  with  you,  darling.** 
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The  following  discussion  of  the  German  menace  in  Ireland  is  condensed  from  an 
informal  speech  delivered  recently  by  Mr.  O'Connor  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago.  It  is  m 
"Toy  Pay's’’  happiest  vein,  and  the  great  Irish  leader  has  graciously  permitted  Cartoons 
Magazine  to  publish  it  under  his  signature. — Editor. 


rr  is  a rather  long  story  as  to  how  Ireland 
came  to  be  in  its  present  condition.  I 
will  only  refer  briefly  to  the  past  by  say- 
ing that  on  a memorable  night  in  August,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  speech  of 
Sir  Edward  Gray,  then  foreign  secretary, 
practically  announced  that  Great  Britain 
would  enter  into  the  war  against  Germany, 
the  foreign  secretary  said  that  the  bright 
spot  in  a dark  horizon  was  Ireland.  Hearing 
Ireland  referred  to  as  a bright  spot  in  an 
English  horizon  had  the  effect  on  me  of  an 
agreeable  surprise. 

But  immediately  after  the  speech  there 
was  a greater  surprise.  Mr.  Redmond,  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  party,  got  up  and  de- 
clared that  he  saw  in  the  cause  which  Eng- 
land had  taken  up  the  cause  of  justice,  of 
liberty,  of  democracy,  and  that  as  his  coun- 
try and  himself  had  always  stood  for  those 
principles,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  that 
both  would  be  on  the  side  of  England  and 
her  allies  in  the  war. 

Some  of  my  own  countrymen  have  crit- 
icised Mr.  Redmond  and  myself  for  going 
with  England  in  this  war.  But  that  is  rather 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I didn’t 
go  to  England.  She  came  to  me.  In  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  small  nations,  for  the 
principle  of  nationality,  for  a democracy, 
she  was  fighting  for  the  very  principles  for 
which  my  countryman  and  myself  have 
fought  all  through  our  long  parliamentary 
careers. 

How  was  it  possible  to  reconcile  Irish 
principles,  Irish  traditions  and  Irish  strug- 
gles for  liberty  with  the  support  of  a power 
like  German  militarism,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  were  the  denial  of  de- 
mocracy, the  denial  of  liberty,  and  the  op- 
pression of  small  nations? 

It  sometimes  amuses  me,  sometimes  it 


almost  makes  me  weep — if  anything  can 
make  a politician  weep — to  find  some  of  my 
countrymen,  even  in  this  country,  professing 
to  think  that  if  only  they  could  exchange 
the  rule  of  England  for  the  rule  of  Germany 
everything  would  be  all  right  in  Ireland. 

Well,  I go  to  Germany,  and  I test  her  by 
what  she  docs  with  the  nationalities  differ- 
ent from  her  own,  for  whose  government 
she  is  responsible. 

There  are  a great  many  Poles  in  Ger- 
many. They  arc  not  allowed  to  speak  their 
language,  so  far  as  it  can  be  suppressed. 
Their  language  is  persecuted  in  the  schools. 
School  children  have  been  sent  to  jail,  and 
act  after  act  has  been  passed  in  the  German 
parliament,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
drive  out  by  enforced  sale  the  Polish  land- 
lords, in  the  Polish  parts  of  Germany,  in 
order  that  their  places  might  be  taken  by 
Germans. 

There  are  Frenchmen  in  Germany,  for 
the  natives  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are,  and 
have  remained  during  nearly  fifty  years  of 
the  most  odious  persecution,  French  to  the 
heart's  core.  They  have  never  ceased  to 
look  beyond  the  imaginary  frontier  to  that 
motherland  from  whose  bleeding  side  they 
were  torn  against  their  will. 

How  does  Germany  treat  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine? They  have,  of  course,  among  the 
masses  there  a sort  of  jargon,  a patois,  not 
quite  French  and  not  quite  German,  purely 
Alsatian;  but  among  all  the  educated  people 
French  is  spoken  as  freely  and  as  correctly 
as  among  the  best  classes  in  France  herself; 
yet  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  French 
language  there.  Their  sons  were  taken  and 
put  into  the  German  army  for  three  years; 
they  were  forced  to  speak  German,  and  they 
are  forced  to  prepare  themselves  to  use  their 
bayonets  and  their  bullets  against  the  breast 
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of  the  land  that  is  still  called  their  mother- 
land. 

What  has  been  done  in  Ireland  by  the 
"ignorant,  tyrannical,  arrogant  John  Bull?’’ 
The  British  government  has  placed  its  cred- 
its and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish 
tenants  with  the  result  that  300,000  of  them 
who,  when  I began  parliamentary  life 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  were  all  subject  to 
excessive  rents,  and  were  all  liable  to  be 
evicted  at  the  caprice  of  the  landlord,  have 
become  freeholders  of  their  land,  with  no 
Lord  above  them  except  the  Lord  above 
the  skies. 

When  Mr.  Redmond  made  this  historic 
speech  it  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 
Ireland,  as  a nation,  took  the  same  side  as 
England,  and  I think  Ireland  was  perfectly 
right. 

That  evening  many  conservative  gentle- 
men, who  had  fought  against  the  recog- 
nition of  Ireland’s  national  principles  for 
years,  came  up  to  me,  almost  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  declared  that  they  would 
never  feel  toward  home  rule  again  as  they 
had  felt  before;  that  the  chief  reason  they 
had  for  opposing  home  rule  in  the  past  was 
that  they  regarded  Ireland  as  a bitter  and 
irreconcilable  enemy,  and  that,  therefore, 
bestowing  home  rule  on  Ireland  would  raise 
up  against  England,  almost  on  her  border, 
an  enemy  that  might  be  dangerous  to  her  in 
her  hour  of  peril. 

After  Mr.  Redmond's  declaration  our  peo- 
ple rushed  to  the  flag.  As  they  came  to 
the  railway  stations  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  parish  priests,  by  their  local  politi- 
cians, by  bands,  by  processions.  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  Mr.  Devlin,  between  them,  col- 
lected and  recruited  16,000  men  for  what  was 
called  the  Irish  Brigade.  I helped  myself 
in  the  raising  of  5,500  men  in  Newcastle  on 
Tyne.  One  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  in 
Great  Britain  rushed  to  the  flag  before  con- 
scription had  gone  in. 

I wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  in 
Liverpool  some  months  ago.  One  of  the 
most  gallant  regiments  in  the  British  army 
is  the  Liverpool  Irish  battalion.  Many  of 
them  have  fallen;  several  of  them  have  re- 
ceived the  Victoria  Cross. 

We  held  a service  in  a Catholic  church 
there  in  commemoration  of  our  dead  heroes, 
and  that  mass  in  a Catholic  church,  in  one 
of  the  most  Protestant  towns  in  the  world, 
was  attended  by  the  lord  mayor,  a stout 
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Protestant,  in  his  robes  of  office;  it  was  at- 
tended by  liberal  and  conservative  members 
of  the  municipal  council;  it  was  attended 
even  by  some  Jewish  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, because  they,  and  all  of  us,  felt  that  in 
doing  honor  to  these  heroes  who  had  died 
for  our  principles  we  should  forget  all  the 
old  differences  of  either  creed  or  race. 

So  things  went  on  very  well  for  awhile. 
But  now  I come  to  that  gentleman,  the  bu- 
reaucrat, who  is  especially  powerful  in  an 
old  institution  called  Dublin  Castle. 

Dublin  Castle  set  itself  to  work  to  undo 
all  that  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  colleagues  had 
tried  to  do;  to  undo  all  that  the  liberal  min- 
istry had  tried  to  do.  Every  kind  of  provo- 
cation and  insult  was  inflicted  in  order  to 
destroy  this  growing  good  feeling  between 
the  Irish  and  the  English  people. 

Everything  was  done  to  discourage  re- 
cruiting. At  last  the  war  office  sent  over  a 
friend  of  mine  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
Dublin.  When  he  got  there  he  went  to  the 
recruiting  committee  and  found  it  consist- 
ing entirely  of  Tory  anti-home  rule.  He 
asked  what  they  had  done.  “Oh,  we  have 
put  up  placards."  “What  kind  of  placards?” 
"Well,  blue  placards."  "Why  not  green  pla- 
cards?” asked  my  friend.  Then  he  said, 
"Let  me  see  what  is  on  the  placard.”  “Your 
King  and  Country  call  upon  you  to  go  to 
the  Flag.”  "Well,”  he  said,  “do  you  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  appeal,  however  suitable 
to  England,  that  you  could  give  to  the  Irish 
people?” 

At  last  a lady,  who  was  the  secretary  of 
the  recruiting  committee,  said,  "Why,  you 
seem  to  be  very  anxious  that  Irish  nation- 
alists should  recruit."  “Well,”  he  says, 
“what  am  I here  for?  What  are  you  here 
for?”  “Oh,”  she  said,  “we  do  not  want 
Irish  nationalists  to  recruit,  because  that 
makes  home  rule  more  certain."  Those  are 
the  kind  of  creatures  that  had  the  duty  of 
encouraging  Ireland  to  recruit. 

Let  me  give  you  another  instance.  I 
have  told  you  that  Mr.  Redmond  raised  a 
brigade,  a division  rather,  and  this  bri- 
gade was  at  least  ninety-eight  per  cent 
Catholic  and  nationalist,  and  when  it  came 
to  the  officers  it  was  eighty-five  per  cent 
Protestants  and  unionists.  Now,  I do  not 
say  that  because  I care  a pin  what  any 
man's  religious  opinion  is.  All  men,  to 
my  mind,  have  a perfect  right  to  believe 
or  not  to  believe  anything  they  like,  and 
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that  is  their  own  personal  affair;  but  you 
must  deal  with  the  natural  affiliations  of 
men,  and  you  can  understand  how  a large 
body  of  Catholics,  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  a 
division,  think  themselves  unfairly  treated 
when  to  be  a Catholic  seems  exclusion  from 
the  ranks  of  officers.  Yet  that  is  what 
took  place. 

Well,  there  were  various  other  things, 
until  at  last  there  came  a fatal  day  when 
there  was  a coalition  ministry.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  had  been  the  chief  and  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  home  rule  in  Ireland.  He 
had  made  all  preparations  for  rebellion. 
Suddenly  he  was  put  into  the  ministry,  and 
the  Irish  people  said,  "Our  enemies  are 
placed  in  power.  Our  home  rule  is  going 
to  be  denied  us.  It  is  all  an  old  case  of 
English  perfidy  and  broken  promises;  and 
this  is  the  return  they  give  us.  They  ask  us 
to  go  and  fight  for  them,  for  liberty,  for 
democracy,  for  the  rights  of  small  nations, 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  sons  have  already 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  England,  and  for 
these  principles,  and  the  return  we  get,  the 
gratitude  we  get,  is  that  we  are  denied  in 
Ireland  those  very  principles  of  liberty,  the 
rights  of  small  nations  and  the  principles 
of  nationality  which  we  have  been  fighting 
for  and  dying  for.” 

That  is  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 
Well,  then,  we  had  our  friends,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  our  friends,  the  Sinn  Feiners,  in 
America,  taking  a hand  in  the  game.  Oh,  it 
is  so  easy  to  risk  your  neck  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  Ireland,  especially  if  you 
get  a job,  instead  of  losing  your  life. 

Germany  was  actively  at  work.  A number 
of  enthusiasts,  mostly  young  men,  many  of 
them  very  poetic  young  men,  created  the 
Irish  rebellion.  It  was  a small  affair  in  it- 
self. There  were  only  about  two  thousand 
people  in  it  of  the  population  of  Dublin, 
which  is  about  350,000.  Thrce-fourthb  of 
those  who  were  in  it  were  brought  into  it 
without  any  previous  notice.  They  went 
out,  as  they  thought,  for  a route  march, 
and  so  convinced  were  they  that  it  was 
only  a route  march  that  their  poor  moth- 
ers actually  had  their  dinners  ready  for 
them.  But  when  they  got  into  Dublin  they 
were  suddenly  ordered  into  the  post  office 
and  told  that  they  were  in  a rebellion  and 
must  take  and  keep  possession  of  the  Dub- 
lin post  office.  They  couldn’t  very  well  turn 
back  without  undergoing  the  charge  of  6e- 


ing  too  cowardly  to  fight  for  Ireland;  but  at 
that  time  the  sympathy  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  Irish  people  was  not  with  the  rebellion, 
the  feeling  of  reproach  and  horror  was  al- 
most universal,  and,  indeed,  when  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  including  the  Irish  soldiers, 
began  to  come  into  Dublin  they  actually 
were  fed  and  welcomed  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  there. 

And  if  the  rebellion  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  its  sequel  it  would  have  been  by 
this  time  forgotten  and  condemned  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  rebellion  was  put 
down,  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  blun- 
ders so  often  committed  in  the  management 
of  Ireland  by  England,  dictatorial  powers 
were  given  into  the  hands  of  a soldier  of 
not  particularly  marked  intelligence.  He 
declared  he  was  going  to  put  down  sedition 
and  rebellion  in  Ireland  forever.  Well,  if 
he  had  read  any  Irish  history  he  would 
have  known  that  that  had  been  said  for  six 
centuries.  He  then  proceeded  to  try  by 
courts-martial,  in  secrecy,  in  the  darkness 
of  cells,  convicting  on  evidence  not  yet  pub- 
lished, these  unfortunate  young  men,  and 
then  taking  them  out  in  batches  in  the  cold, 
bleak  morning  and  executing  them  in  the 
back  yard  of  a jail.  One  of  them  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  have 
planks  put  on  each  side  of  the  chair  on 
which  he  had  to  sit  while  he  was  being 
shot.  All  these  executions  produced  a pro- 
found revulsion  of  feeling  in  Ireland  and 
in  America. 

Now,  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
in  Ireland.  Don’t  he  surprised.  If  you 
read  human  history  you  will  find  that  there 
has  never  been  anything  so  incalculable  in 
its  effects  upon  the  human  soul  as  an  execu- 
tion for  an  ideal.  If  you  remember  your 
Greek  history,  the  figure  that  stands  out 
above  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Achilles,  Peri- 
cles, is  the  figure  of  Socrates  who  died, 
executed  for  an  ideal. 

If  you  examine  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, you  will  note  that  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  enduring  influences  was  the 
Crucifixion.  Then,  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land nearly  all  our  movements  have  dated 
from  an  execution.  That  is  what  has  pro- 
duced the  present  disturbed  feeling. 

Now,  for  the  moment,  this  party  called 
Sinn  Fein  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  demands 
an  Irish  republic  and  an  entirely  separate 
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Ireland.  1 do  not  think  that  is  practical 
politics.  I do  not  think  any  man  in  Ire- 
land thinks  it  is  practical.  I am  now,  as  I 
have  always  been,  in  favor  of  the  largest 
and  most  liberal  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  within  the  sphere  of  the 
British  empire,  and  that  I believe  we  can 
obtain.  What  we  need  now  is  money  to 
fight  this  pro-German  party  in  Ireland 
which  1 am  fighting  today. 

These  Sinn  Feiners  are  spending  money 
like  water.  There  isn’t  a man,  I believe,  with 
a dollar  to  his  name.  Where  does  it  come 
from?  It  comes  from  Germany.  Germany 
has  got  more  value  for  her  money  in  Ire- 
land than  anywhere  except  Bulgaria.  She 
has  got  a rebellion.  She  has  dug  a gulf  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  English  people  who 
were  getting  each  hour  more  reconciled. 
She  locks  up  50.000  men  in  Ireland.  What 
a difference  it  would  make  in  Italy  if  we 
had  50,000  of  those  Irish  soldiers  there 
among  the  Italian  troops.  Ireland  may  be 
— I pray  to  God  it  may  not  prove  to  be — 
a great  danger  to  England,  and  therefore  to 
America,  in  this  war. 

Now,  if  Germans  are  entitled  to  send 
money  to  Ireland  in  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many, I think  America  is  perfectly  entitled 
to  send  money  to  Ireland  in  the  interest  of 
America  and  her  allies,  and  I am  asking 
you  to  do  so  without  any  shame  whatever, 
because  I believe  you  are  simply  protecting 
America  when  you  are  protecting  England 
from  a stab  in  the  back  on  the  part  of 
Ireland. 

There  is  only  one  party  in  Ireland  that 
can  be  effective  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and 
that  is  the  party  of  which  I am  a member 
and  of  which  Mr.  Redmond  is  the  leader. 
We  announced  our  policy  on  the  first  day  of 
the  declaration  of  war.  We  risked  our  polit- 
ical lives  in  announcing  that  policy.  We 
risked  our  personal  lives  as  well.  Neither 
Mr.  Redmond,  nor  any  of  his  colleagues, 
have  ever  departed  for  one  single  second 
from  that  policy.  Whatever  happens  we 
will  stick  to  it  to  the  end. 

And  I believe  if  we  are  properly  backed 
up  we  can  win  and  beat  all  these  pro-Ger- 
mans in  Ireland  and  so  save  both  England 
and  America  from  a serious  peril. 

You  have  heard  all  about  Russia.  The 


Russians  are  a nation  of  peasants,  as  are 
the  Irish.  They  are  a nation  of  pro- 
found religious  emotions,  as  are  the  Irish. 
They  are  a nation  with  a certain  funda- 
mental melancholy,  as  the  Irish.  They  are 
a nation  that  has  suffered  much  from  tyran- 
ny and  oppression,  as  the  Irish  have.  They 
are  a nation  to  a certain  extent  of  mystics, 
as  the  Irish  are;  but  the  most  extraordinary 
resemblance  is  in  their  attitude  toward 
sorrow  and  human  suffering. 

Russia  may  break  down.  Italy  may  have 
to  retreat  still  further  before  the  advanc- 
ing hordes  of  the  Hun.  That  doesn’t  make 
your  duty  or  mine  the  smaller,  but  the 
greater.  Whatever  happens  to  any  nation, 
there  are  three  nations  that  will  stick  to 
the  end — France  and  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

France  has  no  choice.  Her  country  was 
invaded,  and  part  of  it  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Germany,  but  England  had  her  free- 
dom of  choice  whether  she  got  into  the  war 
or  not,  and  America  had  her  free  choice. 
Either  of  two  things:  You,  in  America,  as 
we  in  England,  should  have  bowed  your 
head  to  the  German  yoke;  you  should  have 
reconciled  yourselves  to  be  the  groveling 
slaves  of  this  tyranny  and  greed  for  world 
dominion;  you  should  have  allowed  your 
Monroe  doctrine  to  be  torn  up,  as  the 
treaty  with  Belgium  was  torn  up;  you 
should  have  allowed  your  citizens  to  be 
murdered  within  your  own  frontiers,  and 
not  complain;  you  should  have  allowed  your 
rights  upon  the  sea  to  be  destroyed  by 
piracy  and  murder,  and  still  bowed  your 
head.  That  at  least  would  have  been 
a consistent,  though  an  ignoble  policy; 
but  you  didn't  take  that  choice.  You 
took  the  other.  You  said  that  these  things 
and  these  pretensions  were  incompatible 
with  the  security,  with  the  honor,  and  with 
the  freedom  of  America,  and  having  taken 
that  choice,  you  must  pursue  it  to  the  end, 
as  kaiserism  and  junkerism,  and  all  this 
paraphernalia  of  tyranny,  are  incompatible 
with  the  honor,  with  the  liberties,  with  the 
rights  of  America,  and  with  the  choice 
America  made.  Then  go  on,  and  go  on,  and 
go  on  until  you  have  destroyed  kaiserism 
and  junkerism,  never  more  to  be  a peril  to 
all  nations  of  a civilized  world. 
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By  OTTO  H.  KAHN 

From  an  address  before  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Clamber  of  Commerce 

I SPEAK  as  one  who  has  seen  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  governing  class 
at  work  from  close  by,  having  at  its  disposal  and  using  to  the  full  prac- 
tically every  agency  for  moulding  the  public  mind. 

I have  watched  it  proceed  with  relentless  persistency  and  profound 
cunning  to  instill  into  the  nation  the  demoniacal  obsession  of  power-worship 
and  world-dominion,  to  modify  and  pervert  the  mentality — indeed  the  very 
fibre  and  moral  substance— of  the  German  people,  a people  which  until 
misled,  corrupted  and  systematically  poisoned  by  the  Prussian  ruling  caste, 
was  and  deserved  to  be  an  honored,  valued  and  welcome  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

I have  hated  and  loathed  that  spirit  ever  since  it  came  within  my  ken 
many  years  ago;  hated  it  all  the  more  as  I saw  it  ruthlessly  pulling  down  a 
thing  which  was  dear  to  me — the  old  Germany  to  which  I was  linked  by 
ties  of  blood,  by  fond  memories  and  cherished  sentiments. 


w 


The  difference  in  the  degree  of  guilt  as  between  the  German  people  and 
their  Prussian  or  Prussianized  rulers  and  leaders  for  the  monstrous  crime 
of  this  war  and  the  atrocious  barbarism  of  its  conduct  is  the  difference 
between  the  man  who,  acting  under  the  influence  of  a poisonous  drug,  runs 
amuck  in  mad  frenzy  and  the  unspeakable  malefactor  who  administered  that 
drug,  well  knowing  and  fully  intending  the  ghastly  consequences  which 
were  bound  to  follow. 


ft 


THE  world  fervently  longs  for  peace.  But  there  can  be  no  peace  answer- 
ing to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word — no  peace  permitting  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  great  and  small,  to  walk  unarmed  and  unafraid — until  the 
teaching  and  the  leadership  of  the  apostles  of  an  outlaw  creed  shall  have 
become  discredited  and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  German  people;  until 
that  people  shall  have  awakened  to  a consciousness  of  the  unfathomable 
guilt  of  those  whom  they  have  followed  into  calamity  and  shame;  until  a 
mood  of  penitence  and  of  a decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  shall 
have  supplanted  the  sway  of  what  President  Wilson  has  so  trenchantly 
termed  "truculence  and  treachery.” 


God  strengthen  the  conscience  and  the  understanding,  the  will  and  the 
power  of  the  German  people  so  that  they  may  find  the  only  road  which 
will  give  to  the  world  an  early  peace  and  in  time  lead  Germany  back  into 
the  family  of  nations  from  which  it  is  now  an  outcast. 


4 
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From  each  successive  visit  to  Germany  for  twenty-five  years  I came 
away  more  appalled  by  the  sinister  transmutation  Prussianism  had  wrought 
amongst  the  people  and  by  the  portentous  menace  I recognized  in  it  for 
the  entire  world. 
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It  had  given  to  Germany  unparalleled  prosperity,  beneficent  and 
advanced  social  legislation,  and  not  a few  other  things  of  value,  but  it  had 
taken  in  payment  the  soul  of  the  race.  It  had  made  a “devil’s  bargain." 

AND  when  this  war  broke  out  in  Europe  I knew  that  the  issue  had  been 
joined  between  the  powers  of  brutal  might  and  insensate  ambition 
on  the  one  side  and  the  forces  of  humanity  and  liberty  on  the  other; 
between  darkness  and  light. 

Many  there  were  at  that  time — and  amongst  them  men  for  whose  char- 
acter I had  high  respect  and  whose  motives  were  beyond  any  possible  sus- 
picion— who  saw  their  own  and  America’s  duty  in  strict  neutrality,  mentally 
and  actually,  but  personally  I believed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
whether  we  liked  all  the  elements  of  the  Allies  combination  or  not — and  I 
certainly  did  not  like  the  Russia  of  the  Czars — that  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
was  America's  cause. 

I believed  that  this  was  no  ordinary  war  between  peoples  for  a question 
of  national  interest,  or  even  national  honor,  but  a conflict  between  funda- 
mental principles  and  ideas;  and  so  believing  I was  bound  to  feel  that  the 
natural  lines  of  race,  blood  and  kinship  could  not  be  the  determining  lines 
for  one’s  attitude  and  alignment,  but  that  each  man,  regardless  of  his  origin, 
had  to  decide  according  to  his  judgment  and  conscience  on  which  side  was 
the  right  and  on  which  was  the  wrong  and  take  his  stand  accordingly,  what- 
ever the  wrench  and  anguish  of  the  decision.  And  thus  I took  my  stand 
three  years  ago. 


w 


BUT  whatever  one's  views  and  feelings,  whatever  the  country  of  one’s 
birth  or  kin,  only  one  course  was  left  for  all  those  claiming  the 
privilege  of  American  citizenship  when  after  infinite  forbearance  the 
President  decided  that  our  honor  and  safety  demanded  that  we  take  up 
arms  against  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  by  action  of  Congress 
the  cause  and  the  fight  against  that  Government  were  declared  our  cause 
and  our  fight. 

The  duty  of  loyal  allegiance  and  faithful  service  to  his  country,  even 
unto  death,  rests,  of  course,  upon  every  American.  But,  if  it  be  possible 
to  speak  of  a comparative  degree  concerning  what  is  the  highest  as  it  is 
the  most  elementary  attribute  of  citizenship,  that  duty  may  almost  be  said 
to  rest  with  an  even  more  solemn  and  compelling  obligation  upon  Ameri- 
cans of  foreign  origin  than  upon  native  Americans. 

For  we  Americans  of  foreign  antecedents  are  here  not  by  the  accidental 
right  of  birth,  but  by  our  own  free  choice  for  better  or  for  worse. 

We  are  your  fellow  citizens  because  you  accepted  our  oath  of  allegiance 
as  given  in  good  faith,  and  because  you  have  opened  to  us  in  generous  trust 
the  portals  of  American  opportunity  and  freedom,  and  have  admitted  us  to 
membership  in  the  family  of  Americans,  giving  us  equal  rights  in  the  great 
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inheritance  which  has  been  created  by  the  blood  and  the  toil  of  your 
ancestors,  asking  nothing  from  us  in  return  but  decent  citizenship  and 
adherence  to  those  ideals  and  principles  which  are  symbolized  by  the 
glorious  flag  of  America. 

Woe  to  the  foreign-bom  American  who  betrays  the  splendid  trust 
which  you  have  reposed  in  him! 

Woe  to  him  who  considers  his  American  citizenship  merely  as  a con- 
venient garment  to  be  worn  in  fair  weather  but  to  be  exchanged  for  another 
one  in  time  of  storm  and  stress! 

Woe  to  the  German-American,  so-called,  who,  in  this  sacred  war  for 
a cause  as  high  as  any  for  which  ever  people  took  up  arms,  does  not  feel 
a solemn  urge,  does  not  show  an  eager  determination  to  be  in  the  very 
fore-front  of  the  struggle;  does  not  prove  a patriotic  jealousy,  in  thought, 
in  action  and  in  speech  to  rival  and  to  outdo  his  native-born  fellow  citizen 
in  devotion  and  in  willing  sacrifice  for  the  country  of  his  choice  and  adoption 
and  sworn  allegiance,  and  of  their  common  affection  and  pride. 

AS  Washington  led  Americans  of  British  blood  to  fight  against  Great 
Britain,  as  Lincoln  called  upon  Americans  of  the  North  to  fight  their 
very  brothers  of  the  South,  so  Americans  of  German  descent  are  now 
summoned  to  join  in  our  country’s  righteous  struggle  against  a people  of 
their  own  blood,  which,  under  the  evil  spell  of  a dreadful  obsession,  and. 
Heaven  knows,  through  no  fault  of  ours,  has  made  itself  the  enemy  of  this 
peace-loving  Nation,  as  it  is  the  enemy  of  peace  and  right  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

To  gain  America's  independence,  to  defeat  oppression  and  tyranny, 
was  indeed  to  gain  a great  cause. 

To  preserve  the  Union,  to  eradicate  slavery,  was  perhaps  a greater  still. 

To  defend  the  very  foundations  of  liberty  and  humanity,  the  very 
groundwork  of  fair  dealing  between  nations,  the  very  basis  of  peaceable 
living  together  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  against  the  fierce  and  brutal 
onslaught  of  ruthless,  lawless,  faithless  might;  to  spend  the  lives  and  the 
fortunes  of  this  generation  so  that  our  descendants  may  be  freed  from  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  war  and  the  fear  of  war,  so  that  the  energies  and 
billions  of  treasure  now  devoted  to  plans  and  instruments  of  destruction 
may  be  given  henceforth  to  fruitful  works  of  peace  and  progress  and  to 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  people — that  is  the  highest  cause 
for  which  any  people  ever  unsheathed  its  sword. 

He  who  shirks  the  full  measure  of  his  duty  and  allegiance  in  that 
noblest  of  causes,  be  he  German-American,  Irish-American,  or  any  other 
hyphenated  American,  be  he  I.  W.  W.  or  Socialist  or  whatever  the  appella- 
tion, does  not  deserve  to  stand  amongst  Americans  or,  indeed,  amongst 
free  men  anywhere. 

He  who,  secretly  or  overtly,  tries  to  thwart  the  declared  will  and  aim 
of  the  Nation  in  this  holy  war  is  a traitor,  and  a traitor’s  fate  should  be  his. 
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LORD  LANSDOWNE  RUNS  UP  THE 
WHITE  I- LAG 

A few  cartoons  expressive  of  the  general 
attitude  on  the  British  Tory  leader’s  famous 
peace  move. 


The  Avalanche 


Our  WAr  ^ Austria. 


THE  passage  by  congress  of  a declara- 
tion of  war  against  Austria-Hungary, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  points  out, 
merely  recognizes  a fact  of  record.  Prac- 
tically we  have  been  at  war  with  the  dual 
monarchy  ever  since  we  declared  war  on 
Germany — and  even  before.  Austria,  as 
Germany’s  vassal,  bad  been  active  in  the 
submarine  outrages.  Ambassador  Dumba 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  he  was 
unceremoniously  kicked  out  of  Washington 
months  ago.  Austrians,  heretofore  immune 
from  the  alien-enemy  act,  have  been  acting 
as  Germany's  agents  in  America,  and  many 
deeds  of  vandalism  can  be  traced  to  them. 
Our  latest  declaration  of  war  was  the  only 
logical  course  to  pursue,  and  was,  in  fact, 
taken  for  granted  by  the  country  at  large. 
In  a way  it  clarifies  the  situation.  Alien 
enemies  can  be  dealt  with  more  freely.  We 
can  give  aid  morally  and  physically  to 
Italy,  hard  beset  by  Austro-Gcrman  troops. 
Our  action  may  even  persuade  the  waver- 
ing Emperor  Carl  that  his  alliance  with 


the  kaiser  is  nothing  to  boast  of  and  that 
the  best  pathway  to  peace  lies  in  the  ab- 
rogation of  that  compact. 

To  quote  further  from  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"We  have  been,  in  fact,  at  war  with 
Austria-Hungary  ever  since  we  declared 
war  on  Germany,  her  protector  and  patron. 
The  dual  monarchy  has  become  a mere 
appanage  of  the  German  empire.  All  the 
military  resources  of  Austria-Hungary 
have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ger- 
man high  command.  That  high  command 
has  three  times  come  to  the  dual  monarchy’s 
rescue  and  driven  enemy  armies  from  its 
soil. 

‘‘Austria-Hungary  could  not  have  held 
fast  in  this  war  against  Russian,  Italian, 
Serbian  and  Roumanian  attacks  except  for 
Germany's  powerful  assistance.  In  return, 
all  that  the  Hapsburg  state  can  give  in  a 
military  sense  is  pledged  to  Germany.  In 
diplomacy  Vienna  has  been  the  tool  of 
Berlin  from  the  very  beginning.  The  war 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Both  Barrels 

was  fastened  on  the  world  by  Vienna's 
peremptory  and  insulting  ultimatum  to 
Serbia.  Austria-Hungary  has  cold-blood- 
edly assented  to  the  German  program  of 
military  expansion.  She  has  gladly  agreed 
to  become  a junior  partner  in  the  Bremen- 
to-Bagdad,  Mitteleuropa  enterprise. 

“When  we  declared  war  on  the  senior 
partner  in  that  sinister  scheme  of  imperial- 
ism we,  in  effect,  declared  war  on  the  junior 
partner.  And  we  have  also  had  for  months 
a technical  case  on  which  to  break  off 
friendly  relations.  The  government  at 
Vienna  plainly  indorsed  the  principle  of 
indiscriminate  U-boat  warfare  on  merchant 
vessels,  whether  neutral  or  enemy,  al- 
though it  sought  to  deny  that  any  Austrian 
submarine  had  ever  been  instructed  to  at- 
tack American  vessels  without  warning  and 
without  regard  for  the  safety  of  crew  and 
passengers,  or  to  attack  other  merchant 
vessels  on  which  Americans  might  happen 
to  be  passengers.  But  it  backed  up  the 
barbarous  German  war -zone  blockade 
orders  of  February,  1917,  and  by  way  of 
manifesting  its  adherence  to  its  ally's  sub- 
marine methods  it  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  last  April 
as  soon  as  we  declared  war  on  Germany.” 


Says  the  Providence  Journal: 

"Austria  is  a vassal  state  of  Germany. 
She  does  Germany’s  utmost  bidding.  There 
is  no  task  too  mean  or  contemptible  for 
her  agents  to  undertake  in  the  name  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollem.  Her  spies  and  in- 
cendiaries are  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  To  them  has  been  entrusted  the 
chief  part  of  the  vicious  Teutonic  propa- 
ganda since  our  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany  handicapped  German  plotters 
against  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

“Austrian  soldiers  are  on  the  west  front, 
where  our  soldiers  are  fighting  alongside 
their  British  and  French  allies.  Austrian 
submarines  have  made  war  on  our  shipping. 
A great  Austrian  army  is  harassing  Italy 
on  the  southern  front,  to  which  our  troops 
may  soon  be  going.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
arc  now  supplying  Italy  with  the  com- 
modities of  war.  Altogether,  the  old  status 
of  Austro-American  friendship  is  and  has 
long  been  a transparent  fiction." 

The  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  the  New  York  World  declares,  is 
a diplomatic  as  well  as  a military  measure. 
To  quote: 


Evans  in  Baltimore  American 

GETTING  AFTER  THE  ACCOMPLICE 
Austria:  “I  didn't  rob  that  nest!” 

Uncle  Sam:  "Well,  you  held  the  ladder  I” 
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Known  by  the  Company  He  Keeps 
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Kthse  in  New  York  World 


Checking  Them  Off 
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“Who  (aid  I was  a vassal?" 
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FRANCE’S  YOUNG  WARRIORS  IN  ACTION 
Playing  at  War  as  Earnestly  as  Their  Fathers,  These  Husky  Youngsters  are  Striving 
with  Might  and  Main  to  Get  Their  Gun  into  Position 
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AMERICA  BRINGS  AID  TO  STRICKEN 
HALIFAX 

A few  cartoons  showing  the  spirit  in  which  the 
United  States  responded  to  the  cry  of  our  stricken 
Canadian  city,  the  enormity  oj  whose  tragedy 
seems  almost  to  have  been  tost  in  the  great  world 
tragedy  “ over  there." 
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Brown  in  Chicago  Daily  News 


Ending  the  Pipe  Dream 


Ifie  End  °f/he  CrusMes 


GENERAL  Allenby  could  have  made 
no  more  fitting  Christmas  present  to 
the  allied  cause  than  the  City  of 
David — Jerusalem.  The  capture  of  the 

Holy  City  may  have  little  strategic  im- 
portance, but  its  sentimental  value  is  be- 
yond compute.  After  many  years  the 
dream  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  has  come 
true.  Thus  ends  the  last  crusade — with  a 
victory  for  civilization  and  humanity.  The 
effect  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
Moslem  world  can  only  be  imagined.  The 
Cross  instead  of  the  Crescent  waves  today 
over  the  holiest  shrine  of  three  great  re- 
ligions. Faith  in  the  central  empires  will 
be  shaken.  Turkish  prestige  has  been  shat- 
tered. And  in  the  success  of  the  British 
troops  in  Palestine  is  seen  a token  of  ul- 
timate victory. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  methods  of 
the  Germans  in  the  west,  General  Allenby 
destroyed  nothing.  German  batteries  have 
reduced  the  Rheims  cathedral  to  ruins,  but 
there  was  no  destruction  in  Jerusalem.  Just 
as  the  allies  have  forborne  from  needless 
slaughter — we  quote  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — so  they  have  treated  with 
enlightened  respect  the  monuments  which 
belong  either  to  religion  or  to  art.  Allenby 
at  Jerusalem  has  finely  typified  the  spirit 
of  the  alliance  of  democracies. 

“For  the  first  time  since  1244  A.  D.,"  the 


New  York  Evening  Sun  reminds  us,  “the 
Cross  is  again  triumphant  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Places  pass,  let  us  hope,  forever, 
under  the  guardianship  of  a Christian 
power.” 

The  conquest  of  the  city,  says  the  Sun, 
is  both  a notable  military  achievement  and 
a political  coup  of  some  importance,  but 
there  is  still  a wider  and  deeper  significance 
to  the  annexation  by  the  allies  SI  the  cradle 
of  Christianity. 

“There  is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  to  the  deepseated  sentiments  of  all 
mankind.  About  the  name  of  the  city  there 
cluster  the  traditions  of  three  thousand 
years  of  faith  and  consecration.  The  ideals 
of  the  world  today  had  their  birth  within 
its  gates;  the  reverential  instincts  of  the 
race  have  their  focus  in  its  shrines;  it  rep- 
resents to  all  the  fountain  of  life  and  beauty, 
of  virtue  and  of  celestial  hope.  The  win- 
ning of  it  is  to  Christiandom  what  the  find- 
ing of  the  magic  cup  or  ring  was  to  the 
paladin  of  fable.  It  is  the  talisman  of 
victory.” 

The  event  seemed  to  appeal  alike  to  the 
imagination  of  the  cartoonists  and  the  ed- 
itorial writers.  Thus,  Cesare’s  cartoon  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  showing  the 
spirit  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  saluting 
the  victorious  troops  of  Great  Britain, 
strikes  a lofty  note.  Under  the  caption, 
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Fitspotrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


After  Seven  Centuries 

“The  Last  Crusade,”  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Public  Ledger  says: 

“Christian,  soldiers  stand  in  possession 
of  the  ground  in  which  the  Cross  was  set 
up.  At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  is  a trumpet  call  to' 
Christian  civilization  to  light  on  until  thi 
Turko-Prussian  foe,  who  would  tear  down 
the  edifice  of  humanity  which  it  has  taken 
2,000  years  to  build,  is  himself  rendered 
harmless.” 

The  following  beautiful  editorial  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail: 

“The  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  British 
marks  a new  epoch,  in  the  history  of  the 
holiest  shrine  of  two  great  religions.  It  is 
also  a dramatic  illustration  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  history.  The  task  that  baffled 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury has  been  accomplished  by  General 
Allenby  in  the  twentieth. 

“The  march  of  the  British  regiments  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  awakens  echoes  of 
more  than  a score  of  other  armies  that 
have  fought,  bled,  conquered  or  been  de- 


feated and  have  vanished  in  the  shadows 
of  centuries  long  past.  Here  the  host  of 
Israel,  under  the  poet-king,  David,  fought 
the  Jcbusites  for  possession  of  the  city. 
Here  Solomon  gave  expression  and  per- 
manency to  a great  religious  philosophy 
by  building  a splendid  temple  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jahweh,  the  One  God.  That  was 
nigh  upon  a thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

"Here  Nebuchadnezzar  wielded  dominion 
over  Israel  for  a space  by  the  power  of 
sword  and  scourge.  Here  Persian,  Greek 
and  Syrian  in  succession  held  sway  over 
Zion.  Here  was  enacted,  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  before  the  great  fact  of 
Bethlehem,  the  epic  of  the  Jewish  race, 
when  Judas  Maccabaeus  brought  an  end 
to  the  Antiochian  ‘abomination  of  desola- 
tion’ and  restored  the  worship  of  the  One 
God. 

"England  now  holds  the  holy  place  of 
three  religions — for  the  Mohammedans  still 
regard  Jerusalem,  tile  city  of  Soleiman 
(Solomon)  and  of  Issa  ben  Moussa  (Jesus, 
son  of  Moses)  as  one  of  the  great  shrines 
of  their  faith. 

“By  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  the  British 
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The  End  of  the  Crutades 
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Cesare  in  New  York  Evening  Post 


AT  JERUSALEM 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion:  “My  dream  come  true!' 
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make  powerful  appeal  to  the  believers  of 
the  three  great  religions  of  the  world. 
They  make  appeal  to  more  than  200,000,000 
of  Mohammedans  under  British  swky. 
They  raise  the  hopes  of  the  entire  Jewish 
race,  small  in  numbers  but  mighty  in  power. 
And  they  kindle  the  imagination  of  the 
Christian  world — Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Grego- 
rians, Uniats  and  Copts  and  Anglicans,  alike. 

"For  Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  march  of  British 
in  its  storied  streets  resounds.” 

“Whatever  military  value  there  may  be 
in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,”  says  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  “is  far  transcended 
by  the  effect  on  sentiment.  It  is  trebly 
a holy  city,  to  the  Mohammedans,  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians.  Each  of  these  religions 


has  its  shrines  there.  Historic  spots  have 
been  marked  by  all,  not  without  arousing 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  archeologists. 
Apart  from  its  religious  memories,  no  city 
of  the  size  has  had  a greater  variety  of 
experiences.  Some  of  the  greatest  figures 
of  history  have  touched  the  city,  either  to 
destroy  or  to  restore.  Its  conquerors  have 
been  numerous.  Not  merely  dynasties,  but 
nations  that  once  fought  Jerusalem,  have 
passed  from  existence.  Two  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  the  ancient  world,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Cyrus,  were  concerned  with 
Jerusalem,  one  razing  it  to  the  ground  and 
the  other  ordering  its  rebuilding.  It  was 
beseiged  almost  innumerable  times.  One 
Roman  emperor  almost  utterly  destroyed  it, 
while  others  did  much  toward  its  resto- 
ration.’’ 


A GREAT  INCENTIVE 

Mehmed  (reading  dispatch  from  the  All- Highest) : “ ‘Defend  Jerusalem  at  all  costs  for 
my  sake.  I was  once  there  myself.' ,r 
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WANTON  DESTRUCTION— WRECKING  SHOPS  IN  PETROGRAD 


The  Recent  Reign  of  Lawlessness  in  Russia  was  Marked  by  an  Orgy  of  Senseless 
Destruction  in  Which  Women  and  Soldiers  Were  the  Worst  Offenders 

From  s drawing  by  J.  Wladimiroff. 
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r'  looks,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post 
suggests,  as  if  public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  being  de- 
liberately prepared  for  a 
great  German  offensive  on 
the  western  front.  We 
hear  of  westward-moving 
troop  trains  congesting 
the  roads  to  Flanders;  of 
the  withdrawal  of  army  divisions  from  the 
Russian  front.  Logically  Germany  should 
strike  now  or  never,  as  the  allies  are  grow- 
ing stronger  day  by  day,  and  Germany  is 
growing  weaker.  The  kaiser  has  but  this 
one  winter  in  which  to  decide  the  war.  By 
spring  the  mailed  fist  of  America  will  be 
felt,  and  the  strength  of  the  new  ally  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Russia. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground 
for  apprehension.  The  German  storm, 
while  it  has  been  gathering,  has  not  yet 
broken.  There  has  been  a counteroffen- 
sive in  the  Cambrai  section  which  has  won 
back  some  of  the  ground  taken  by  General 


Tb«  Lion’s  Shar« 


Byng  in  his  surprise  attack — but  that  is  all. 
France  is  holding  and  Italy  is  holding,  and 
whatever  offensives  Germany  may  make  in 
the  west  will  cost  her  dearly.  There,  even 
a position  gained  may  mean  a victory  for  the 
allies.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  consistent 
with  the  kaiser's  policy  to  strike  at  some 
weak  place — against  Sarrail  at  Saloniki,  or 
against  Rouniania.  German  superiority  in 
numbers  on  the  western  front  docs  not 
mean  that  the  allies  arc  defeated. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  situation  the  New 
York  Tribune  observes: 

“Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  refer- 
ence to  the  imminence  of  a new  German 
offensive  in  the  west,  it  is  patent  that  the 
sole  remaining  chance  for 
a German  victory  in  this 
war  lies  in  an  offensive 
which  shall  dispose  of 
France  before  the  United 
States  can  arrive. 

"The  Russian  collapse 
has  provided  Germany 
with  a strategic  reserve  in 
the  west  for  the  first  time 
since  Verdun.  It  is  pos- 
sible now  for  the  Germans 
to  repeat  the  Verdun  at- 
tack upon  France  without 
weakening  their  lines  at 
any  point  on  the  west 
front.  If  they  can  defeat 
the  French  overwhelm- 
ingly, or  if  they  can  im- 
pose upon  the  French  such 
great  losses  as  to  produce 
approximate  exhaustion, 
they  may  hope  to  achieve 
a separate  peace  with 
France  before  the  United 
States  can  become  an 
effective  force  in  the  war. 

"As  between  the  British 
and  the  Germans,  the  sit- 
uation as  to  morale  is  un- 
mistakably favorable  to 
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the  British.  They  have 
never  had  the  great 
losses  of  the  Germans  nor 
yet  felt  the  pinch  of 
economic  and  food  pres- 
sure. They  have  behind 
them  a long  stretch  of 
local  but  unmistakable 
victories  on  the  offensive, 
and  there  is  no  such  weari- 
ness in  the  British  nation 
as  has  been  induced  by  the 
invasion  and  devastation 
in  France.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  Germans  can 
hope  to  break  the  British 
spirit  by  any  offensive 
that  they  might  conduct 
now. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  idle  to  mistake 
the  danger  which  must  now  be  for  all  of  us 
as  a result  of  French  sacrifice  and  devotion 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  We 
are  bound  to  recognize  that  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Somme,  France  was  obliged 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  war  practically 
single-handed.  We  arc  bound  to  recognize 
now  that,  despite  the  very  best  intentions 
and  the  very  best  efforts,  America  will  be 
quite  as  powerless  to  aid  France  decisively 
next  year  as  were  the  British  at  the  time 
of  Verdun. 

"For  the  next  year  the  war  is  going  to 
be  a question  of  France.  Sound,  if  brutal, 
German  policy  dictates  that  in  the  time 
that  remains  to  Germany  before  the  United 
States  arrives  she  should  concentrate  all  her 
energy  and  all  her  effort  on  a final  assault 
upon  France.  Such  an  assault  will  be  im- 
possible when  the  United  States  has  a mil- 
lion troops  on  the  west  front.  Such  an 
assault  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
Russian  armies  had  retained  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a million  more  troops  on  the 
east  front.  But  Russia  as  at  present  con- 
trolled has  presented  Germany  with  the 


Caught  Napping 

final  opportunity  to  win  the  war.  Germany 
is  bound  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

“If  the  final  German  assault  upon  France 
fails,  as  the  first  two  failed  at  the  Marne 
and  at  Verdun,  Germany  will  face  com- 
plete disaster  in  1919,  without  reserves  and 
in  the  presence  of  a great  American  army, 
which  will  represent  the  strategic  reserve 
of  the  western  allies.  Mere  continuation 
of  the  war  on  the  present  lines  until  the 
United  States  arrives  will  bring  the  decisive 
defeat  of  Germany,  but  nothing  can  insure 
this  in  advance  of  our  arrival.” 

Whether  Germany  will  risk  a great  en- 
gagement in  midwinter  or  wait  until  spring 
in  the  hope  that  the  United  States  will  be 
unable  to  bring  up  sufficient  troops  in  time 
to  turn  the  tide  is  a question,  as  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  declares,  that  will  soon  be 
answered. 

It  is  America’s  participation  in  the  war, 
this  newspaper  believes,  that  has  resulted 
in  the  speeding  up  of  the  entire  German 
campaign.  To  quote: 

“So  far  from  being  a negligible  factor,  the 
military  intervention  of  the  United  States 
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is  going  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  this 
war.  It  is  this  factor  which  caused  Ger- 
many to  strike  at  Riga,  in  the  hope  of  put- 
ting Russia  out  of  the  way  more  quickly. 
It  caused  her  to  join  Austria  in  the  drive 
against  Italy,  to  remove  the  menace  on 
that  front.  Now  it  is  hastening  the  prepara- 
tions for  a drive  with  every  available  man 
and  gun  against  the  west  front,  and  the 
blow  will  be  struck  before  the  Americans 
arrive,  if  possible. 

“If  Germany  has  a numerical  superiority 
on  the  west  front — that  is,  a superiority 
over  the  British  and  French  combined — the 
allied  world  may  well  look  with  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  coming  struggle.  No  one  can 
say  where  or  when  it  will  come.  There  is 
talk  of  a German  drive  through  Switzerland, 


stronger,  too  — 
stronger  than 
ever  before.  Says 
this  newspaper: 
“As  a result  of 
what  she  can  do 
and  apparently  is 
doing,  Germany 
passes  from  a 
state  of  insuffi- 
ciency to  one  of 
strength.  But 
what  of  the  west- 
ern allies?  They, 
too,  are  stronger 
than  ever  before. 
Men  are  pouring 
in  from  America. 
Munition  manu- 
facture in  France 
and  Britain  is  at 
its  height.  The 
equipment  of  the 
allies  in  air- 
planes, tanks, 
artillery  of  all 
kinds,  their  sup- 
plies of  neces- 
saries for  the  sol- 
dier and  of  raw 


making  a second  Belgium  of  that  country, 
but  this  seems  improbable.  The  Austrians 
will  be  expected  to  keep  the  Italians  in 
check  and  to  hold  as  many  British  and 
French  allies  on  that  front  as  possible. 

"We  can  only  redouble  our  efforts  at 
home  and  exert  every  energy  abroad  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  enough 
men  into  the  fight  to  turn  the  scale.  Ger- 
many realizes  that  her  time  has  come. 
Unless  she  can  put  every  ounce  of  her 
strength  into  this  blow  before  the  American 
millions  arrive  she  is  lost.  The  coming 
battle,  if  it  develops  on  the  lines  predicted 
by  Secretary  Baker  and  the  military  experts, 
will  he  the  greatest  of  the  war.  Armaged- 
don is  approaching  its  zenith.” 

If  Germany,  as  the  result  of  Russia’s 
defection  and 
Italy’s  partial  col- 
lapse, is  stronger, 
as  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun 
points  out,  the 
allied  nations  aTe 


"Gr-rr-r t Soon  vill  I teat  your  metal!*’* 


materials  for  mu- 
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The  Kaiser:  "What  do  you  make  of  this  Lloyd  George  affair?" 

Marshal  von  Hindenburg:  “I’ve  no  time  to  read  political  speeches,  sire.  This 

fellow  Haig  keeps  me  too  busy." 
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Norman  Lindsay  in  Sydney  Bulletin 


THE  DANGEROUS  YEAR 

Bellona  (in  the  fourth  year  of  marriage) : "And  do  you  still  love  me  as  you  did  before 
, we  married?’’ 
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From  Punch,  © London 


St.  George  Out-Dragons  the  Dragon 
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"Germany  then,  relieved  of  Russia,  is 
stronger  on  other  fronts.  That  should  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  western  allies 
are  on  their  side  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  fighting  for  a Russia  that  will  not  fight 
for  herself.” 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  takes  an  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  situation,  and  evidently 
counts  on  heavy  German  losses.  We  read: 
"The  dispatches  arc  reassuring.  They 
state  that  the  allies  arc  well  prepared  for 
the  enemy.  The  leaders  of  the  allies  seem 
to  be  hopeful  that  the  Germans  will  not  be 
successful  in  either  field.  They  know  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  Germany  heavily  to  make 
the  drives — and  that  is  the  main  thing.  It 
is  a victory  for  the  allies  if  they  make  Ger- 
many pay  more  for 
a given  position  than 
it  is  worth,  although 
it  may  seem  a de- 
feat to  be  driven 
from  a position. 

“As  depressing  as 
it  is  to  find  our  allies 
up  against  such 
tremendous  pres- 
sure, as  depressing 
as  it  is  to  think  that 
so  many  of  our 
friends  will  probably 
give  up  their  lives 
or  be  shattered  from 
the  contact,  it  is  all 
the  better  for  us 
that  these  drives 
take  place.  That  is 
to  say,  the  more 
Germany  suffers, 
even  though  she 
take  a line  here  or 
there,  the  easier  it 
will  be  for  us  when 
we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy,  as 
we  shall  probably  he 
at  no  distant  date. 

“If  Germany 
could  rest  for  the 
next  six  months;  if 
she  could  dig  herself 
in  and  simply  hold 
her  lines,  without 
sustaining  much 
loss,  it  would  look 
"Willyum!  You  come  home!  I"  darker  for  US.  But 


nitions  ‘exceed  those  of  their  adversary 
more  greatly  than  ever. 

"What  counts  more  than  material  means, 
their  concord  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
their  military  unity  is  more  nearly  an  ac- 
complished fact.  They,  too,  have  in  certain 
lines  profited  by  the  elimination  of  Russia. 
No  longer  is  that  uncertain  quantity  to 
puzzle  their  calculations.  No  more  do  the 
international  jealousies  of  Russia  and 
Britain  open  the  way  to  Gallipoli  and  Bag- 
dad fiascos.  No  further  need  the  war  coun- 
cils plan  sacrifice  hits  to  aid  the  retreats  of 
a maimed  ally  whom  they  cannot  directly 
assist.  No  longer  need  any  part  of  the 
American  war  supplies  he  cast  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  Russian  need. 
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IV.  A.  IV ellncr  in  Luslige  Blaetler.  Berlin 


THE  U-BOAT  IN  FLANDERS 

Two  Jolly  Young;  Boys  were  Carrying;  a Ladder:  "We’ll  Grab  the  Young  Jackies 
in  Their  Nest,"  They  Said.  But  the  Ladder  Slipped  and  the  Jackies  Above  Laughed. 
They  Fell  into  the  Pool  and  Only  Their  Legs  were  Seen.  And  the  Young  Ones  in  the 
U-Boat  Nest  Had  All  the  Fun. 
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with  the  punishment  she  is  receiving,  with 
the  losses  she  is  daily  incurring,  with  the 
fighting  she  is  doing  of  her  own  accord 
and  because  she  is  forced  to  fight — it  is 
wearing  her  down  until  the  final  blow,  to 
be  delievered  by  us,  can  be  delivered  less 
expensively  to  us.  Every  shell  that  Ger- 
many fires,  every  man  that  she  loses,  every 
victory  she  wins,  even,  is  helping  us  to 
eventually  win  the  war.” 

Says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 
"Hearing  of  westward-moving  German 
troop  trains  congesting  the  roads  to  Flan- 
ders, London  apprehends  a new  outburst 
of  German  offensive.  After  each  of  the 
British  checks  or  reverses  the  same  cry 
has  been  raised.  On  previous  occasions 


nothing  has  followed,  so  far  as  the  British 
front  was  concerned.  But  this  time  the  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Never  since  the  war 
began  until  now,  has  Germany  had  so 
many  as  2,000,000  men,  more  or  less,  all 
unengaged  and  ready  to  move  in  one  direc- 
tion as  a body.  The  backdown  of  Russia 
supplies  Germany  with  such  a force.  Lon- 
don has  a better  reason  than  heretofore  for 
apprehending  an  attack  on  the  British  in 
France. 

“As  for  that,  so  has  each  of  the  western 
allies  new  reason  to  expect  an  attack  and 
they  are  preparing  for  that  attack  now. 
British  apprehension  is  but  the  natural  re- 
flex of  the  turn  that  Byng's  Camhrai  offen- 
sive took  recently." 


The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 
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From  El  biomo,  Mexico  City 

VON  RIN  RIN  AND  HIS  WORLD 

Von  Rin  Rin  (chortling):  “Friena,  cable  to  Wilhelm  that  the  world  it  ours.” 

Von  Rin  Rin  (Von  Laugh  Laugh)  it  the  Mexican  nickname  for  Rafael  Martinez,  editor  of  El  Mundo 
(the  World)  and  right-hand  man  to  the  German  miniater  to  Mexico.  He  ia  ahown  here  aitting  on  the 
world,  with  a German  helmet  at  hia  aide.  Hence  his  suggested  cable  to  the  kaiser. 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  Mexico? 

bvj  H&pp\jH.Dunn 


EX  I CO  is  again  on  the  first  page. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  Presi- 
dent Carranza  has  refused  to  declare 
the  position  of  his  government  on  the  war, 
but  has  ordered  his  war  department  to  elimi- 
nate Gen.  Manuel  Pclaez  and  his  force  of 
about  5,000  independents,  who  have  been 
keeping  the  Tampico  oil  fields  safe  for  the 
allies. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  Gen.  Alvaro 
Obregon,  the  Irish-Mexican  who  whipped 
i Villa  and  made  Carranza  possible,  has  come 
to  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
150,000  Mexican  federal  troops  to  Uncle  Sam 
in  return  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
Mexico. 

Even  more  recently,  Gen.  Felix  Diaz — 
"the  soldier  of  the  powder  puff  and  fan” — 
has  renewed  his  revolution  in  southern 
Mexico,  and  eight  of  his  representatives,  all 
former  generals  in  the  federal  army  of  his 
uncle,  Porfirio  Diaz,  are  in  jail  in  New  Or- 
leans, awaiting  investigation  as  to  their  con- 


nection with  ccrtian  plots  which  bear  the 
odor  of  Wiihelmstrasse. 

More  recently  still,  Francisco  Villa,  the 
perennial  and  perpetual  voice  of  northern 
Mexico,  has  been  raised  again,  until,  with 
an  “army”  of  two  or  three  thousand,  he  has 
captured  certain  poorly  guarded  settlements 
in  Chihuahua,  and  made  certain  threats  as 
to  what  he  will  do  to  border  towns  of  the 
United  States. 

These  developments  demonstrate,  first  of 
all,  that  Carranza  maintains  the  lukewarm 
attitude — when  he  is  not  openly  hostile — to 
the  United  States  which  has  characterized 
his  every  move  since  he  was  chosen  over 
Francisco  Villa  to  lead  the  children  of  Mex- 
ico out  of  bondage.  They  make  plain  also, 
that,  even  though  the  president  of  Mexico 
has  not  altered  his  views  regarding  the 
northern  republic,  Alvaro  Obregon,  former 
minister  of  war  and  probably  the  strongest 
Mexican  since  Porfirio  Diaz  died,  has  un- 
dergone a radical  change  of  heart.  When 
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Henry  P.  Fletcher,  American  Ambassador  to  Hex* 
ico,  as  Portrayed  by  the  Cartooniat  of  El  Homo  (the 
Mimic),  One  of  the  New  Comic  Weekliea  of  Mexico 
City. 

Obrcgon  came  to  the  somewhat  celebrated 
border  conference  with  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston  and  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  a couple 
of  years  ago,  his  hymn  of  hate  for  all  things 
American  was  so  strong  that  the  newspaper 
correspondents,  without  exception,  com- 
mented on  it.  Today,  he  is  in  the  United 
States,  trying  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mario 
G.  Menocal,  president  of  Cuba,  and  turn  his 
army  over  to  the  United  States. 

I say  “his”  army,  advisedly,  for  though 
General  Obrcgon  quit  the  Carranza  cabinet 
in  a huff,  he  took  the  army  with  him,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  rumors  that  he  would 
lead  where  Villa  followed,  or  take  over  com- 
mand of  the  then  simmering  Diaz  revolt  in 
Tabasco.  Carranza  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Obregon,  after  the  latter’s  resignation,  but 
the  federal  troops  "allowed”  their  former 
leader  to  escape,  and  nothing  ever  came  of 
it,  though  the  former  minister  of  war  has 
kept  well  to  this  side  of  the  international 
boundary  ever  since. 

Behind  Obregon’s  plan,  however,  is  an 
ambitious  little  scheme  of  his  own.  In  Mex- 
ico today  are  more  than  3,000,000  workers, 


mainly  men,  but  with  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women,  who  have  no  work,  yet 
who,  in  the  old  days  preceding  the  seven 
years  of  revolution,  had  abundant  work  in 
foreign  companies,  and  received  good  pay 
from  foreign  capital.  These  people,  who 
have  taken  no  part  in  any  revolution,  who 
are  for  no  particular  government,  but 
merely  want  peace  and  the  right  to  work 
and  earn  their  living,  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  dangerous  internal  factor  in  Mex- 
ico. If  they  live  at  all  in  these  reconstruc- 
tion days,  they  must  wring  that  living  from 
the  soil — yet  they  have  neither  money  nor 
government  aid  with  which  to  rent  land, 
buy  seed,  get  animals,  or  feed  themselves 
the  while  they  are  waiting  for  a crop.  If,  by 
chance,  they  produce  an  acre  of  beans  or  of 
squashes,  or  raise  a pig  or  a sheep  or  a cow, 
they  have  no  guarantee,  federal  or  state, 
that  some  wandering  band  of  rebels  will  not 
take  it  from  them. 

But  if  Alvaro  Obregon  succeeds  in  de- 
livering the  Mexican  army,  now  nearly  150,- 
000  fairly  well-trained  and  well-armed  men, 
to  the  United  States,  he  plans  to  receive  in 
return  guarantees  of  peace  in  Mexico.  In 
other  words,  he  seeks  the  policing  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  United  States,  the  solving  of  its 
internal  problems  by  Washington,  in  return 
for  the  use  of  its  army.  And  this  might  not 
be  such  a bad  bargain  for  the  United  States, 
for,  with  American  officers  in  command,  the 
Mexican  forces  could  patrol  the  border, 
thereby  releasing  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  held  there  for  duty  in  Europe, 
and  it  would  enable  us  to  maintain  an  ef- 
ficient guard  on  the  oil  fields  and  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  whose  enormous  output  could  be 
turned  to  the  uses  of  America  and  of  her 
associates  in  the  great  war. 

For  Obregon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
ward would  be  even  greater.  To  him  would 
come  what  he  has  always  sought  and  never 
had — popularity  with  the  Mexican  people.' 
He  would  become  the  savior  of  all  those  to 
whom  American  capital  would  bring  work 
and  money  and  clothing  and  food,  while  he 
still  would  remain  the  idol  of  an  army,  bet- 
ter fed,  better  clothed,  and  more  honorably 
employed  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
Love  of  leadership  is  as  inherent  in  the 
soul  of  the  descendant  of  Mickey  O’Brien 
as  it  ever  was  in  that  of  any  Irish  section 
foreman,  and  he  seems  to  have  devised  an 
entirely  new  way — from  a Latin-American 
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Prom  El  Mo  mo,  Mexico  City 


Carranza  (in  the  role  of  Moses,  striking  the  rock  for  water) : “Don’t  you  dry  up, 
little  spring!” 

Carranza's  only  important  source  of  revenue  for  months  has  been  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  paper 
money  of  which  is  the  only  state  currency  still  circulating  at  its  par  value. 
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viewpoint — of  getting  it.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  him  get  it,  for  his  success  would 
mean  peace  in  Mexico  and  closer  union  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  all  the  Spanish 
republics. 

President  Carranza's  attitude  on  this  ex- 
change is  not  so  important  as  would  seem 
at  first  glance,  for  it  is  generally  understood 
that  Luis  Cabrera,  who  guides  with  rather 
capable  hands  the  course  of  the  Carranza 
government,  holds  the  same  view  as  Obrc- 
gon — that  the  time  has  come  for  Mexico  to 
have  peace  at  any  price,  and  to  pay  that 
price  by  turning  over  her  vast  resources  of 
oil  well,  mine,  cotton  hacienda,  sugar  plan- 
tation and  coffee  finca,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war. 

It  is  openly  admitted  that  there  is  a 
strong  pro-German  element  in  the  Mexican 
army,  and  that  this  element,  at  least  in  part, 
has  prevented  Cabrera  and  the  other  wise 
men  of  the  Carranza  government  from  forc- 
ing a declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  allies  from  Carranza,  who, 
as  usual,  is  waiting  for  some  one  to  decide 
for  him  before  he  takes  a step.  This  pro- 
German  faction  in  the  military,  however,  is 
not  possessed  of  one-tenth  of  the  influence 
of  General  Obregon,  and  Cabrera,  with  the 
aid  of  Andres  Garcia,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  any  of  the  Carranza  officials, 
apparently  has  united  the  Carranza  cabinet 
and  the  army,  a thing  which  has  not  been 
accomplished  in  Latin-American  republics 
since  Peru  fought  Chile  half  a century  or 
more  ago. 

Two  other  minor  factors  enter  into  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  Mexico  back  to  lively  interest  as 
one  of  the  theaters  of  intrigue  in  the  world 
conflict: 

One  is  the  revolution  of  Gen.  Felix  Diaz 
in  Southern  Mexico,  and  the  other  is  the 
Villa  revival  in  the  north.  While  either 
would  be  of  moment  to  internal  affairs'  in 
Mexico,  were  the  world  at  peace,  neither 
need  cause  much  uneasiness  in  view  of  the 
greater  things  that  are  passing  every  day. 

In  the  south.  Mexico  is  at  work  in  the  slates 
of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas  in  petting  out  timber, 
sugar  and  coffee,  and  in  Yucatan  in  the  hene- 
quen  fields — loo  busy  for  the  Dias  revolution  to 
take  root.  It  has  ever  been  the  history  of  Latin- 
American  revolutions  that  where  the  people  had 
work  and  money  and  food,  agitation  against 
the  existing  government  has  fallen  flat,  and  this 


is  largely  the  reason  that  the  movement  started 
nearly  two  years  ago  by  a one-time  police  chief 
of  Mexico  City  has  gained  so  little  headway. 
If  the  United  States  takes  hold  of  Mexico,  if 
Obregon s plan  is  followed,  the  Felix  Dias 
attempt  at  revolution  will  fall  of  its  own 
weight. 

In  the  north,  while  Francisco  Villa  still 
represents  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  seven- 
eighths  of  the  Mexican  people,  lie  offers 
them  no  remedy  for  empty  bellies,  bare 
feet,  and  threadbare  backs.  The  states  of 
Chihuahua  and  Coahuila  and  Nucva  Leon— 
where  Villa  operates — have  been  drained  so 
often  of  their  resources  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  loot,  and  he  who  goes  a raiding 
with  his  belt  drawn  to  the  last  notch  will 
come  back  in  the  same  condition.  The  peo- 
ple there  want  red  beans  rather  than  revo- 
lution, potatoes  rather  than  presidents,  and 
whatever  Villa  docs  must  be  done  off  the 
pitifully  poor  people  rather  than  for  them. 
Thus  his  following  must  be  limited,  his  re- 
sources light,  and  his  victories  few,  for,  as  a 
certain  other  fighter  found  out,  an  army 
crawls  on  its  belly. 

By  far  the  most  serious  factor  in  the  Mex- 
ican situation  as  it  affects  the  United  States 
and  the  latter's  participation  in  the  war, 
however,  is  the  fate  of  the  vast  Tampico  oil 
fields.  The  politics  of  petroleum  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  and  played  no  small  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  unfortunate  Madero,  but 
Carranza  is  in  a position  today  where,  at  a 
single  blow,  he  would  he  able,  or  some  of 
his  lieutenants  would  be  able,  apparently 
without  his  knowledge,  to  destroy  the  great- 
est source  of  oil  for  the  allies — the  Panuco 
river  fields  of  eastern  Tamaulipas. 

These  fields,  in  which  are  more  than  fifty 
wells  which  flow  an  average  of  100,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  every  day,  are  policed  and  pro- 
tected by  Manuel  Pelaez,  better  known  in 
the  200  square  miles  which  he  controls,  as 
“King”  Pelaez.  For  this  protection,  which 
is  real  and  thoroughly  carried  out  against 
Mexicans  and  foreign  intruders  impartially, 
Pelaez  receives  $20,000  a month  from  the 
owners  of  the  wells.  So  carefully  has  Pc- 
laez  kept  his  agreement  with  these  owners 
that  not  one  overt  act  has  been  committed 
against  these  wells.  Britishers,  Americans, 
and  Frenchmen  come  and  go  freely  in  the 
territory  Pelaez  controls,  but  anyone  of 
Teutonic  tendencies  or  anyone  against 
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From  El  Momo,  Mexico  City 

DR.  ZUBARAN’S  PROFESSORSHIP 


Dr.  Zubaran  (Mexican  Minister  to  Germany — Dictating;):  “Understand  that  rob- 
bery is  not  the  same  as  theft,  and  much  less  than  fraud  and  deceit.  From  the  twelve 

tablets  to  Justinian,  Tribonius,  Emiliano This,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  not 

mine;  it  is  of  Benevente,  and  . . . 

This  cartoon  and  its  dialogue  well  express  the  opinion  of  many  Mexicans  of  Dr.  Zubaran's  ability  as  a 
diplomat,  though  it  may  be  taken  as  a compliment  to  his  skill  along  these  lines,  if  one  wishes  so  to  read  it. 
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whom  any  of  the  oil-well  owners  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  is  held  for  examination, 
or  unceremoniously  hustled  out  of  that 
region. 

Unfortunately,  Pclacz  protection  does  not 
extend  down  the  eighteen  miles  of  the  Pa- 
nuco  River  to  Tampico,  and  there,  at  the 
loading  docks,  the  Carranza  government 
collects  another  tax,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  Pelaez,  on  the  oil  before  it  is  allowed 
to  leave  Mexico.  That  Carranza  docs  not 
confiscate  the  oil,  as  he  has  several  of  the 
richest  mines  of  Mexico,  probably  is  due 
to  the  American  gunboat  whichr-patrols  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

About  the  middle  of  November  President 
Carranza  decided  that  he  might  as  well  have 
both  production  and  export  tax,  without 
dividing  it  with  Pelaez,  and  he  issued  an 
order  to  his  department  of  war  that  Pelaez 
lie  driven  from  control  of  the  oil  fields.  If 
the  federal  army  really  attempts  to  carry 
out  this  order,  and  Pelaez  elects  to  give 
battle  in  the  heart  of  the  oil  fields,  one 
three-inch  shell  may  do  exactly  the  work 
German  agents  in  Mexico  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  ever  since  the  war  broke  out 
in  1914,  for  one  fire,  well  started  in  that 
field,  means  the  end  of  the  source  of  the 
allies’  oil  supply  for  this  generation  at  least. 

Certain  Mexicans  have  told  me  that  the 
German  minister  in  Mexico,  and  his  good 
friend,  Rafael  Martinez,  the  Mexico  City 
editor,  were  the  ones  who  gave  President 
Carranza  the  idea  of  driving  Pelaez  from  his 
oil  field.  Carranza  could  not  do  anything 
which  would  aid  Germany  mare  in  the 
kaiser’s  campaign  against  the  United  States 
in  Latin-America  than  to  start  an  artillery 
battle  in  the  Tampico  oil  fields. 

It  is  noticeable  that  practically  every 
Latin-American  republic,  with  the  exception 
of  Salvador  and  Mexico,  has  made  plain  its 
stand  on  the  European  war.  The  center  of 
German  activity  in  Latin-America  is  cur- 
rently reported  to  be  in  Salvador,  but  that 
country  is  so  closely  surrounded  by  repub- 
lics which  have  either  declared  their  al- 
legiance to  the  allies,  or  have  so  plainly 
manifested  their  sympathies,  that  German 


agents  in  Salvador  have  been  able  to  do  lit- 
tle except  prepare  soft  places  on  which 
similar  agents,  kicked  out  of  other  of  the 
Spanish  republics  may  alight.  In  Mexico, 
however,  the  situation  is  slightly  different. 
The  area  of  Mexico  is  so  great — practically 
as  large  as  all  Central  America — and  the 
isolation  of  its  large  cities  and  military 
posts  by  mountain  ranges  so  perfect,  that 
kaiscrism  has  thrived  there  to  what  I am 
reliably  told  is  an  alarming  degree.  First 
real  steps  against  the  pro-German  propa- 
ganda in  Mexico  were  taken  in  New  Or- 
leans in  November  when  eight  Mexicans, 
nominally  representatives  of  the  Felix  Diaz 
revolutionary  party,  were  arrested  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  junta,  1240  Esplanade 
Avenue,  and  held  for  investigation  by 
agents  of  the  department  of  justice.  The 
head  of  the  Diaz  junta  in  New  Orleans  is 
Gen.  Manuel  Velasquez,  former  federal 
army  officer  under  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  who 
recently  completed  a tour  of  the  Diaz  juntas 
in  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Laredo,  and  other 
western  points. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  actual  Diaz  revo- 
lution amounts  to  so  little  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  attention  would  have  been  paid  to 
these  men  had  they  confined  their  energies 
to  the  cause  of  the  nephew  of  the  late  dic- 
tator of  Mexico,  but  their  intimate  friend- 
ship with  certain  other  Latin-Americans, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  have  written  and 
talked  against  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish  republics,  brought 
about  their  detention. 

Estrada  Cabrera,  president  of  Guatemala, 
who,  aside  from  President  Menocal  of  Cuba, 
is  probably  the  most  active  anti-German  in 
all  Latin-America,  however,  has  been  giving 
aid  to  the  Felix  Diaz  revolution;  indeed, 
without  his  aid,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  move- 
ment could  have  survived  this  long.  This 
leads  to  the  belief  that  Diaz  himself,  at 
least,  is  not  in  any  way  alined  with  Ger- 
man agents,  though  what  his  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  may  be  doing,  or 
how  German  agents  may  have  become  af- 
filiated with  these  Felicistas  is  a chapter  of 
Mexican  intrigue  not  yet  written. 
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THE  country  seems  to  have  accepted 
with  good  grace  and  with  virtual  una- 
nimity President  Wilson's  action  in 
taking  over  the  vast  system  of  American 
railroads  for  government  operation.  Such 
a step  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
declared  revolutionary  if  not  socialistic,  but 
war  makes  great  changes  in  a day. 

It  was  apparent,  moreover,  that  some 
drastic  action  was  necessary.  The  railroad 
situation  had  about  reached  a crisis.  The 
railroads  were  in  desperate  need  of  money, 
either  in  the  shape  of  rate  advances  or  a 
government  loan,  to  provide  new  equipment 
and  needed  facilities.  Owing  to  the  great 
war  loans  railroad  securities  were  going 
begging.  There  was  also  the  wage  problem 
to  be  met. 

But  President  Wilson  has  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  He  has  appointed  Secretary  McAdoo 


director  general  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  has  guaranteed  the  railroads  a 
profit  based  on  their  average  profits  for  the 
three  years  ending  last  June.  Secretary 
McAdoo’s  task  is  not  an  enviable  one;  it 
is  almost  herculean.  It  remains  for  him  to 
straighten  out  the  traffic  tangle,  keep  sup- 
plies and  troops  constantly  moving  toward 
the  front,  and  decide  on  the  delicate  ques- 
tions of  essentials  and  non-essentials.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  traveling  public  will  be  put 
to  more  or  less  inconvenience.  Some  of  the 
de  luxe  passenger  trains  will  have  to  go. 
Business  will  perhaps  suffer  as  the  result  of 
discrimination  against  "non-essential"  ship- 
ments. But  the  public  will  adjust  itself 
readily  to  the  change,  which  is  not  so  sud- 
den after  all.  as  ever  since  our  participation 
in  the  war  government  supplies  have  had 
the  right  of  way. 
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Morris  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 


The  Thinker 

As  the  Washington  Star  observes,  "con- 
centrated railroad  direction  may  be  marked 
by  some  extraordinary  methods  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  present  dangerous  congestion  of 
traffic.  Consignees  may  be  ordered  to  un- 
load cars  within  a certain  period,  under  pen- 
alty of  having  the  government  turn  the 
goods  out  at  the  nearest  warehouse. 

“Passenger  traffic  may  be  partly  sus- 
pended, or  even,  as  a measure  of  extreme 
necessity,  wholly  stopped  for  brief  periods, 
to  permit  the  full  use  of  tracks  and  power 
to  move  commodities  traffic.  Routing  of 
freight  may  be  completely  altered,  to  avoid 
the  congested  areas  and  to  reach  the  desti- 
nations by  clear,  if  roundabout,  paths.  Im- 
proved terminal  facilities  may  be  provided, 
with  the  same  speed  as  in  the  construction 
of  the  army  cantonments. 

"Presumably  first  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  moving  of  the  government’s  own 
traffic,  troops  and  materials.  That  is  the 
prime  essential  of  this  time.  Coal  must  be 
rushed  for  the  ships  now  waiting  in  harbor 
for  fuel  for  their  voyages.  Nothing  can  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
transport  of  our  troops  to  Europe.  Sup- 
plies for  the  forces  in  camp,  material  for 


the  making  of  munitions  and  equipment  for 
the  army’s  use,  goods  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  administration,  these  are  in  the 
first  class  of  preferred  freight.  To  the  end 
of  moving  them  quickly  and  uninterruptedly 
other  considerations  must  be  put  aside.” 

Further  results  of  government  operation 
are  outlined  by  the  Indianapolis  News  in 
the  following: 

“The  purpose,  of  course,  is  clear  enough, 
and  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  McAdoo.  It  is 
to  get  the  utmost  possible  service  out  of 
the  roads  through  their  operation  as  a unit, 
without  regard  to  competitive  conditions  or 
diverse  ownership.  As  private  enterprises 
the  roads  were  bound  by  statutes  and  inter- 
state commerce  commission  orders  from 
which  they  will  now  be  free.  Freight  will 
be  routed  over  the  shortest  lines  regardless 
of  the  company  with  which  the  shipments 
originate,  and  there  will  be  a common  use 
of  terminals.  It  is  intimated  that  some  of 
the  big  salaries  may  be  reduced,  and  wages 
increased.  The  unorganized  workers — 
office  men  and  clerks — will  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  readjustment  that  may  be 
made. 
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In  the  Tower — Which  Switch? 
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Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Will  Uncle  Sam  have  to  Straighten  'Em  Out  for  Him? 
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“Though  new  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming, 
the  director  general,  even  under  present 
conditions,  will  have  vast  powers.  Also 
he  faces  a heavy  responsibility.  He  an- 
nounces that  he  will  utilize  the  services  of 
the  railroad  war  board,  and  rely  for  advice 
on  the  experts  of  the  interstate  commerce 
commission.  Of  course,  he  will  work 
through  the  staffs  that  are  now  operating 
the  roads.  Questions  of  finance  and  recon- 
struction will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Secretary  McAdoo’s  appointment  to  the 


position  of  director  general  has  the  univer- 
sal approval  of  the  press.  As  the  New  York 
World  observes,  "he  is  a practical  railroad 
man,  and  nobody  who  wishes  well  for  the 
country  can  wish  anything  but  success  to 
Mr.  McAdoo  in  this  enormous  undertaking.” 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger: 

"Mr.  McAdoo  undertakes  a work  more 
arduous  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most 
presidents.  The  campaign  in  France,  the 
one  in  Italy,  the  impregnability  of  every 
front  depends  on  his  success.” 


His  New  Uniform 


Hrr  Drrattt 

By  L.  D.  Me  L. 

LITTLE  maid  of  the  Heliotrope  eye*. 

Of  whet  ore  you  dreaming,  I pray? 
Ha*  Love,  which  take*  one  by  jurpriie, 
Wrought  a wonderful  change  in  a day? 


Heart  pure  as  the  heart  of  a pearl. 
What  Arcadian  fancies  there  throng? 
Of  what — tell  me  What  little  girl. 
Do  you  dream  about  all  th  day  long? 


What  you  seek,  little  maid,  will  you  find? 
Will  the  dream  and  the  romance  come  tru 
Will  the  pathway  with  roses  be  lined. 

Or  bordered  in  places  with  rue? 


Is  it  some  prince  from  over  the  sea 
For  whom  your  heart,  dear,  sings  a son 
Of  what,  as  you  gaze  fancy-free, 

Do  you  dream  about  all  the  day  long? 
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First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
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can  is  a potential  spy  and 
will  bear  watching.  Some 
of  the  more  active  of  Ger- 
many's agents  have  been 
interned,  but  the  penalty 
for  tlu  kind  of  activities 
they  indulge  in  is  — or 
should  he — death. 

Particularly  obnox 
ions  just  now  are  the  pro- 
fessional lie-mongers  who 
through  the  circulation  of 
malicious  rumors  and  false 
reports  are  seeking  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States  and 
to  cast  suspicion  upon  our 
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Interned 


TH  K.  destruction  of  an 
army  depot  in  Chi- 
cago, with  a loss  of 
$2<JO,000  worth  of  medical 
supplies;  the  lire  at  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  and  the  various 
attempts  at  incendiarism 
throughout  the  country  are 
reminders  that  the  German 
spy  and  the  German  agent 
are  stjll  with  us.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new 
congress  was  the  establish- 
ment of  barred  zones  for 
our  alien  enemies.  This 
measure  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  our  piers  and  rail- 
road terminals.  But  are  our 
methods  of  dealing  with 
this  breed  of  spies,  lie-mon- 
gers, and  pro -Germans 
drastic  enough?  The  city 
of  New  York  meets  the  pro- 
C.crman  influence  in  its  pub 


m 
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lie  schools.  The  National 
Security  league  advises  us 
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that  every  German-Ameri 


Wharf  Rats 
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government.  As  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  ex- 
presses it,  "every  member 
of  the  war  Ananias  club 
is  sticking  a knife  into  the 
back  of  some  American 
soldier,”  and  it  is  our  duty, 
says  this  newspaper,  to 
run  to  earth,  if  possible, 
every  lie  and  rumor  thus 
circulated.  These  poison- 
ers, the  New  York  Times 
believes,  can  only  be  paid 
agents  of  the  German  kai- 
ser. To  quote: 

“The  German  agent  per- 
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Cassel  in  New  York  Evening  World 
Stripped! 

vades  the  land.  In  every 
community  where  he  stops 
overnight  a full-blown  ru- 
mor pervades  the  town 
next  day.  It  came  from 
somebody  on  the  ‘inside,’ 
somebody  who  ‘got  it 
straight,’  and  it  is  whis- 
pered from  one  to  another 
until  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  uneasy  and  agi- 
tated. 

“Sometimes  the  rumor 
is  that  a transport  has 
been  sunk  with  an  Ameri- 
can regiment  on  board.  It 
is  usually  given  with  the 
utmost  particularity,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the 
regiment,  the  names  of 
the  survivors,  and  all  the 
details.  This  bars  all  pos- 
sibility that  the  rumor  is 
mere  accidental  rumor  of 
the  usual  war-time  kind, 
j for  the  particularity  of  de- 
tail argues  an  author. 
Sometimes  the  story  whis- 
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aliens  all  naturalization  rights  that 
have  been  extended,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such  a law  will  be 
passed.  Certainly  it  ought  to  be 
passed. 

“We  have  in  this  country  a num- 
ber of  naturalized  aliens  who  have 
forfeited  all  rights  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  flag.  They 
can  not  be  treated  at  this  time  as 
alien  enemies.  They  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  deal  with  native-born  Ameri- 
cans. If  we  had  a law  withdraw- 
ing their  naturalization  rights,  we 
could  at  once  treat  them  as  alien 
enemies,  and  it  is  about  time  we 
were  protecting  ourselves  against 
them. 

“France  and  Great  Britain  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  Great  Britain  has  withdrawn 
naturalization  rights  from  all  aliens 
naturalized  within  the  past  ten 
years,  without  exception.  In  that 
way  she  hopes  to  get  at  the  trou- 
pered  by  the  German  agent  is  that  there  blesome  ones.  No  such  far-reaching  prop- 
has  been  a mutiny;  in  such  cases  the  camp  osition  is  proposed  in  this  country,  but 
and  the  regiments  engaged  in  the 
outbreak  are  named.  Sometimes 
he  poses  as  an  Englishman  or  a 
Canadian  with  a friend  or  relative 
in  the  army  or  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  in  this  case  his  story  is  that 
the  British  are  holding  their  army 
at  home  and  making  the  French 
and  colonials  do  the  fighting  for 
them;  in  such  cases  he  particular- 
izes in  figures  and  dates.  Some- 
times he  masquerades  as  a news- 
paper man  or  a government  official, 
and  whispers  the  'inside'  informa- 
tion that  Japan  is  getting  ready  to 
declare  war  on  the  United  States." 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  reminds 
us  that  the  government  has  the 
power  to  revoke  at  any  time  the 
naturalization  papers  heretofore 
granted  aliens,  and  adds: 

"The  fact  that  naturalization  has 
been  extended  to  a foreigner,  does 
not  mean  that  he  can  forever  be  a 
citizen  regardless  of  his  conduct. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  pass  a 
law  any  day  withdrawing  from  the 
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there  are  many  who  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a law  upon  the  subject  as  the 
easiest  and  most  just  way  of  reaching  those 
who  have  become  citizens  and  who  are  dis 
loyal  to  this  nation. 

Meanwhile,  our  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria  practically  doubles  the  number  of 
alien  enemies  in  the  United  States.  For 
several  reasons,  however,  these  subjects  of 
Emperor  Carl  arc  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
kaiser's  subjects.  They  are  of  various 
nationalities,  and  many  of  them  see  in  the 
success  of  the  allied  arms  the  only  salva- 
tion for  their  fatherland.  Besides  being 
loyal  to  the  country  of  their  adoption,  thou- 
sands of  them  are  hostile  to  the  central 
powers.  Moreover,  they  are  employed  for 
the  most  part  in  our  mines  and  great  steel 
industries,  and  their  man  power  is  needed  to 
help  America  carry  on  the  war.  Thus,  they 
have  been  dealt  with  more  leniently  than 
have  their  German  brothers,  and  their  ex- 
emption from  the  alien  enemy  class  is  favor- 
ably commented  on  by  most  newspapers. 
Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

“The  president  of  the  United  States 
shows  broad  statesmanship  in  refusing  to 
apply  to  subjects  of  the  emperor-king  of 


Austria-Hungary  the  rigid  repressive  meas- 
ures that  have  been  found  necessary  with 
subjects  of  Wilhelm  of  Germany.  Overt 
acts  of  hostility  to  this  government  by  Aus- 
trian subjects  will  of  course  lead  to  intern- 
ment. And  no  such  subject  may  enter  or 
leave  the  United  States  without  a Washing- 
ton permit.  But  the  freedom  of  movement 
of  these  people,  provided  they  are  loyal  to 
the  United  States,  is,  for  the  present  at 
least,  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

“Of  course,  the  need  of  the  labor  of  Aus- 
trian subjects  in  our  mines  and  in  many 
fields  of  manufacture  is  apparent  to  any- 
body who  thinks.  In  a war  which  makes 
'man-power'  vital  their  brawn  and  muscle 
make  an  asset  worth  considering.  To  have 
ignored  this  element  of  the  problem  would 
have  been  fatuous." 

The  New  York  Tribune  also  draws  a 
sharp  line  between  the  two  classes  of  alien 
enemies  in  the  following: 

“Tens  of  thousands  of  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian Slavs  are  at  work  in  our  mines  and 
munitions  works.  A few  of  them  might 
be  drawn  into  enemy  plots.  But  the  vast 
majority  are  apparently  content  to  live  here 
peaceably." 


Speed  the  Parting  Guest 
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INTERNED  FRENCH  ARTISTS  AND 
THEIR  WORK 

rriO  be  interned  in  Switzerland  is  not 
I the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  a 
Frenchman.  Switzerland  is  better 
than  a German  prison  camp,  but  it  is  not 
like  being  back  in  “La  belle  France  ” A 
number  of  distinguished  French  artists 
who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Have 
been  interned  in  Switzerland,  have  kept 
busy  despite  their  fate,  and  the  group  of 
silhouettes  reproduced  on  this  page  gives 
some  very  fair  samples  of  their  work. 
They  appear  to  have  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  to  study  character,  and 
they  by  no  means  have  neglected  to  culti- 
vate their  sense  of  humor. 
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THE  tale  of  Peter  Dobbs  I tell 
To  all  who  choose  to  listen; 

Perchance ’twill  make  your  bosom  swell. 
Perchance  your  tears  will  glisten; 

'Twill  sympathy  compel. 

I,1  1:  'i! 

Friend  Peter’s  mind  had  lost  its  hold. 

And  Peter’s  head  was  ailing; 

Although  he  wasn't  very  old. 

His  memory  was  failing — 

’Tis  thus  the  tale  is  told. 

1?  U 

He  e’en  forgot  at  times  his  name. 

( And  this  is  some  forgetful ) 

His  street,  his  very  house,  the  same; 

It  made  poor  Peter  fretful; 

He  couldn’t  place  the  blame. 

1> 

He  called  upon  a great  M.  D., 

The  kind  that  never  fails  you; 

‘‘A  pressure  on  your  brain,"  quoth  he, 

1 "Is  all,  1 think,  that  ails  you; 

I’ll  operate  and  see." 
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He  gave  Friend  Peter  ether,  and 
He  found  he’d  guessed  correctly; 

An  operation,  simply  grand, 

Was  needed,  and  directly. 

He  had  a steady  hand. 

"8?  1?  IK 

And  when  it  all  was  over  quite. 

And  Peter  convalescent. 

“Your  skull,’’  said  he,  "was  on  too  tight; 

The  pressure  was  incessant. 

Your  memory’s  now  all  right.” 

"S’  T!  U 

Alas!  For  Peter  found  it  true; 

At  once  he  recollected 
A score  whom  he  owed  money  to. 

Till  then  quite  unsuspected. 

It  made  poor  Peter  blue. 

i? 

He  paid  his  debts  with  stifled  groan. 

Though  bluffs  he  made  at  laughter; 
Ah  me!  If  Peter’d  only  known! 

His  motto  was  thereafter: 

Let  well  enough  alone! 


M~ 

Alas,  Poor  Peter  Found  It  True! 
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I'rom  The  Patting  Show.  / on  Jon 


Lillie  von  Tips  has  lost  her  ewe  ships, 

.■Ind  cannot  tell  where  to  find  ’em; 

Leave  them  alone;  they  won’t  come  home, 
They're  leaving  no  tales  behind  'em. 


GERMANY  must  realize  by  this  time  that  her  hopes  of  ultimate  victory,  based 
on  the  success  of  the  U-boat  campaign,  are  futile.  The  submarines,  like 
the  Zeppelins,  have  proved  disappointments.  The  best  informed  minds  in 
Germany  have  recognized  this  fact,  which  has  been  concealed  from  the  people. 
Germany,  however,  wants  results,  and  so  great  has  been  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  authorities  that  Captain  Persius,  the  foremost  German  writer  on  naval 
affairs,  has  had  to  warn  the  people  not  to  be  carried  away  by  oversanguine  ex- 
pectations. This  he  did  in  an  article  in  the  official  Berlin  Tageblatt,  a translation 
of  which  appears  in  a recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  follows: 


"Letters  asking  about  the  prospects  of 
the  submarine  war  are  constantly  reaching 
me  in  large  numbers.  Recently  their  tone 
has  become  more  urgent.  They  express 
more  and  more  impatience  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  question,  ‘When  shall  we 
have  overcome  England?’ 

"Throughout  Germany  the  successes  of 
our  submarines  are  watched  with  the  tensest 
attention.  Hindenburg  said  on  July  2:  'The 
war  is  won  for  us  if  we  withstand  enemy  at- 


tacks until  the  submarine  campaign  has 
done  its  work.  At  no  far  distant  date  our 
enemies  will  be  forced  to  sue  for  peace.’ 
Our  confidence  is  unshaken  that  our  brave 
armies  will  withstand  enemy  attacks.  The 
only  thing  lacking  is,  ’Has  the  submarine 
done  its  work?’  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
our  longings  constantly  turn  to  the  results 
of  the  submarine  campaign  and  that  the  sub- 
ject is  the  constantly  discussed  ‘How  long 
will  our  enemies’  tonnage,  especially  tha* 

ass 
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Raemaekert  in  Land  and  Wattr.  London 


SUBMARINE  '‘BAGS’' 

The  Spoil*  of  Tirpitx’  Victories 

of  Great  Britain,  last  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue the  war?’ 

“There  is  no  ground  for  impatience  by 
readers  of  the  Tageblatt.  They  have  been 
steadily  warned  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  on  commerce,  on  Feb.  18,  1915,  to  ob- 
serve the  utmost  patience.  We  have  always 
pointed  out  that  no  exaggerated  hopes  were 
justified  and  that  it  entirely  depended  on  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  means  avail- 
able when  the  desired  goal  would  come 
within  measurable  distance.  This  goal,  it 
may  be  remarked,  was  never  comparable 
with  that  the  frenzied  fancies  of  annexation- 
ists imagined.  When  the  restricted  cam- 
paign began  on  Feb.  1 of  this  year  hopes 
which  are  difficult  of  realization  were  raised 
by  all  sorts  of  thoughtless  words,  such  as 
‘starvation,’  'overthrow  of  England,’  etc.  In 
his  enthusiasm  many  a valiant  scribbler 
made  calculations  on  paper  which  were  like 
those  of  a certain  milkmaid.  The  collector 
of  such  articles  which  do  little  service  to 
our  country  now  has  a fine  collection,  which 
includes  quite  important  names.  Now  these 
prophets  are  quite  dumfounded.  The  mat- 
ter is  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
the  subject  of  chauvinistic  dreams.  A re- 
flecting man  rejects  any  question  of  the 
starvation  and  overthrow  of  England.  For 


him  the  only  question  is  ‘Can  we  by  dimin- 
ishing English  tonnage  induce  the  English 
to  show  themselves  inclined  at  no  distant 
date  for  a peace  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
us?’  One  who  answers  this  question  hope- 
fully need  not  at  once  be  classed  as  an  in- 
curable optimist.  What  reasons  are  there 
for  an  optimism  which  is  to  some  extent 
justifiable? 

“There  is  little  use  in  investigating  statis- 
tics of  the  number  of  ships  England  had 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  what 
the  activity  of  the  yards  was,  how  much 
neutral  tonnage  she  has  forced  into  her 
service,  and  how  great  her  losses  have  been. 
The  layman  does  not  like  to  read  figures, 
and  the  conscientious  expert  is  today  skep- 
tical toward  them,  as  he  has  been  too  often 
deceived  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

"No  serious  expert  will  today  undertake 
to  say  that  the  figures  are  absolutely  reli- 
able, a knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  investigate  the  results  of  the 
submarine  campaign,  that  is  to  say,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  tonnage  now  available  for  the 
enemy,  of  tonnage  actually  destroyed,  of 
the  additions,  whether  by  purchase  from 
neutrals,  new  buildings,  etc.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  various  calculations  available  com- 
piled with  noteworthy  care,  but  they  cannot 
claim  to  be  absolutely  reliable. 

"Statements  by  the  English  have  to  be 
accepted  with  caution.  The  unrestricted 
language  of  the  press  and  the  endeavor  to 
depict  the  situation  as  black  to  the  general 
public,  in  order  to  make  them  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  to  make 
them  economize,  lead  to  representations  on 
which  we  should  lay  no  value  in  our  own  in- 
terest if  we  wish  to  avoid  false  hopes. 

“For  example,  The  Economist  recently 
said  that  on  Jan.  1 there  were  10,000,000 
tons  available  for  mercantile  purposes.  By 
July  1 the  losses  had  been  about  3,000,000 
tons.  If  another  three  millions  are  lost  by 
Jan.  1,  1918,  only  four  would  be  left  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  to  which  should  be 
added  one  and  one-half  million  of  newly 
built  ships. 

"In  answering  the  question,  ‘What  has 
been  the  result  of  the  sinking  of  enemy  mer- 
chant ships  by  our  submarines  so  far,  and 
what  will  the  probable  effect  be  in  the  fu- 
ture?’ it  is  as  well  to  use  a little  common 
sense.  If  the  English  have  so  far  been 
able  to  secure  their  food  supplies,  they  have 
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G.  Brandt  in  Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 


THE  RULER  OF  THE  WAVES 
Britannia:  “Beatty!  Beatty  I Give  me  a whisky.  I’m  U-sed  up!" 
Germany  still  bolsters  up  her  hopes  like  this. 
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Th . Heine  in  StmplicissimuT,  Munich 

"WE  WILL  DIG  THEM  OUT  OF  THEIR  HOLES  LIKE  RATS” 

British  Admiral:  "Hang  it  all!  I shall  have  to  find  a hole  for  myself.” 
A German  cartooniat'a  idea  of  England'a  plight. 
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at  least  four  months  without  anxiety  in 
front  of  them,  as  they  have  now  their 
harvest.  Even  if  they  receive  no  imports 
during  these  months,  the  food  question  can- 
not therefore  become  acute  before  January, 
1918. 

“It  must,  however,  also  be  remembered 
that  during  the  next  few  months  consider- 
able supplies  of  grain,  etc.,  will  reach  Eng- 
land, so  that  it  may  hardly  be  assumed  that 
a scarcity  of  food  will  induce  England  to 
sue  for  peace  in  the  next  half  year.  We  al- 
ready gave  a similar  account  of  the  situa- 
tion on  March  28,  when  we  quoted  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr  Harms  of  Kiel.  Even  then  we 
frankly  pointed  out  that  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  using  the  word  ‘starvation.’  Just  as 
the  German  people  does  not  allow  itself  to 
be  starved  straight  away,  so  it  is  with  other 


peoples.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

“It  is  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  hope  that 
England  will  be  induced  to  make  peace  as 
a result  of  the  serious  want  of  tonnage 
which  will  arise  with  the  sinkings  of  her 
merchantmen.  In  all  human  probability  the 
submarines  will  continue  to  be  able  to  sink 
considerably  more  ships  than  are  built,  even 
if  we  take  the  whole  production  of  enemy 
and  neutral  countries  into  calculation 
against  us.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be 
said  under  the  presupposition  that  no  panacea 
against  the  submarine  is  found.  It  should 
therefore  be  clear  to  the  calm-thinking  lay- 
man that  our  submarines  have  still  a con- 
siderable task  to  perform,  and  no  sensible 
man  would  give  any  time  limit  within  which 
it  will  be  performed.” 


THE  BOOKS  THEY  LOVE  TO  GET 

(The  women  of  Topeka  have  appointed 
themselves  censors  of  the  books  to  be  sent  to 
the  boys  at  the  cantonments.  Bertha  Clay,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  Laura  Jean  Libby,  Eleanor 
Gates,  and  Zola  are  some  of  those  on  the  pro- 
scribed list.  Spelling  books,  readers,  etc.,  are 
being  substituted.  News  Note.) 

TAKE,  oh!  take  that  book  away. 

For  the  author’s  Bertha  Clay! 

It  would  lead  me  all  astray! 

Let  me  read,  when  I am  sick, 
Arithmetic! 

Libby?  Laura  Jean?  Oh,  no! 

That  will  also  have  to  go, 

For  her  style  is  very  low! 

Let  me  have  a — when  I’m  weary — 
Dictionary! 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox?  Gracious! 
Nothing,  please,  quite  so  salacious, 
Nothing  morally  audacious, 

Send  me,  say,  for  a best  seller 
Some  one's  Speller! 

Encyclopedias  make  me  fight! 

Send  them — anything  not  light — 
Anything  that’s  dry’s  all  right! 
Send  me  kooks  I do  not  need, 

And  will  not  readl 


— La  Touche  Hancock. 
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Braahtnsiek  in  De  Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 

HOLLAND  AND  HER  GUESTS 
Holland:  “Will  there  be  any  left  over  for  me?” 


WHEN  President  Wilson  established  much  closer  to  Belgium,  and  since  the  be- 

the  food  embargo  against  Germany  ginning  of  the  war  has  entertained  thou- 

he  dealt  the  enemy  a straight-froin-  sands  of  Belgian  refugees, 

thc-shoulder  blow.  It  was  what  the  kaiser  “The  sole  object  of  the  United  States  is 
feared  most  from  America.  to  crush  German  militarism,  and  in  the  ful- 

Naturally,  however,  the  order  also  hit  the  fillment  of  this  object  nothing  should  stand 

neutral  nations,  some  of  which  had  been  in  the  way.  Individual  prosperity,  trade  in- 
carrying on  a pretty  live  trade  with  Ger-  tercsts,  present  and  future  business  rela- 

■nany.  It  was  not  always  optional  with  tions  are  all  nothing  to  you  compared  to 

these  nations,  as  Germany  was  in  a posi-  the  great  task  of  winning  the  war. 

tion  to  threaten  and  to  demand.  So  they  "Very  well.  We  understand,  but  Ainer- 
were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  offending  ica  must  not  forget  the  exceptional  and 

Germany  or  of  coming  in  on  the  side  of  difficult  position  of  this  country.  Gradu- 

the  allies.  Holland  especially  found  herself  ally,  despite  our  utmost  endeavors  to  avoid 

between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  being  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  war,  the 

Moreover,  Holland  had  guests  to  enter-  terrible  alternative  of  starving  to  death  or 

tain,  and  the  cartoon,  reproduced  above  having  our  throat  cut  is  pitilessly  apparent, 

from  De  Amsterdammer,  shows  vividly  this  “And  what  about  our  guests  who  number 
phase  of  the  situation.  An  Amsterdam  more  than  a million?  If  we  continue  feed- 

reader  of  CARTOONS  MAGAZINE,  re-  ing  them  we  soon  shall  not  have  enough 

marked  that  Mr.  Braakensiek,  the  artist,  for  ourselves.  But  surely  we  cannot  send 

had  “hit  the  nail  on  the  head.”  them  away!  The  matter  of  food  supplies 

"Holland,”  he  writes,  "has  ever  so  many  going  from  Holland  to  Germany  is  not 

guests,  the  number  of  which  increases  daily,  exactly  understood  in  the  United  States.  It 

We  cannot  refuse  them  hospitality  under  is  a question  of  exchange;  we  have  to  sup- 

the  present  trying  circumstances,  but  now  ply  Germany  to  a certain  extent  in  order 

that  Uncle  Sam  refuses  to  send  us  grain  to  get  such  necessities  of  life  as  coal  and 

and  other  necessities,  we  are  indeed  in  a iron.  We  send  butter,  cheese,  and  meat  to 

fix.  The  United  States  has  helped  our  sore-  Great  Britain  as  well,  and  the  quantities 

ly  tried  neighbor,  Belgium,  in  a way  beyond  have  been  fixed  by  agreement, 

praise.  She  is  still  keeping  the  Belgians  “Surely  some  way  out  of  the  present 
from  starvation.  Holland,  however,  is  dilemma  must  be  found.” 
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- I 0EUEVE  Thl&  »6  THE.  a 
WARME5T  PAY  WE  EVER  MAD  ' 
NO ' WE  HAD  MAI*  A DAY 
WARMER  THAN  THIS” 

-'HOW  ABOUT  THE  REST  OF 
THE  DAY?- 

- THERE  WASN'T  ANY,  IT  BURNT 

up  - 


- WHAT  DID  YOU  DO 
ABOVE.?* 

-"I  KEPT  ATHIRST  PAR-OR 
-"WELL  >OU  CAN'T  KEEP 
ONE  HERE.  1 HE>  AA-L- 
E VAPOR  ATE” 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  Hugh  Rankin 


Sift 
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Kay  Ordntr  in  La  Baionncttc,  Paris 

“I'm  an  ace  in  my  line,  too.  I'm  always  the  first  to  be  jumped  on.” 


hitter s J™7 /Ae  Trenches 

r » r • n , • • n . . * / 


NO  doubt  our  American  friends  will  be 
interested  in  having  some  intimate 
glimpses  of  trench  life,  of  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  views  of  those  millions  of  young 
men  whom  twentieth-century  boche  kultur  has 
forced  to  return  to  the  life  of  troglodytes.  In 
enduring  the  hardships  of  this  life  the  French 
are  sustained  by  the  strongest  sentiments — 
love  of  country  and  home.  But  their  Ameri- 
can brothers  in  arms  have  come  "over  here” 
animated  by  a loftier  feeling,  loftier  because 
it  is  disinterested.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
United  States  that  theirs  is  the  one  people 
who  has  an  ideal  for  its  cradle.  And  it  is  tills 
ideal  which  today  brings  the  Americans  over  to 
Europe.  The  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
them  for  this  reason  makes  us  wish  that  they 
knew  us  better. 

It  is  in  war  times  that  the  French  people’s 
qualities  stand  forth  in  full  light.  Frugal  even 
to  asceticism,  when  they  must  they  face  peril 
and  suffering  with  an  unbreakable  armor  of 
"bonhomie.” 

Lately  I have  been  told  that  our  troops, 
when  they  arrived  in  Italy,  gleefully  called 
out  to  the  people,  “Hey,  there,  old  friends. 


hold  up  your  heads  (literally,  ‘stick  your  noses 
up') ; don't  worry;  we  shall  get  them."  There 
lies  before  me  now  a heap  of  letters  written 
in  the  trenches  by  friends,  relatives,  and  "god- 
sons." Let  me  give  you  some  extracts  from 
them.  All  carry  this  brief  superscription,  as 
the  only  indication  of  their  origin: 

“AUX  ARMEES”  (WITH  THE  ARMIES) 
and  no  letters  sent  to  the  armies  may  be  ad- 
dressed otherwise  than  by  name  and  regiment. 

This  one,  however,  I know  has  come  from 
somewhere  near  the  famous  Chemin  des 
Dames  region.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
from  a "man  in  the  trenches"  but  from  a 
“man  of  the  air,"  un  aviateur  de  cinque  palmes, 
each  palm  on  the  ribbon  of  his  war  cross  sig- 
nifying that  he  has  been  mentioned  once  in 
the  army  reports  for  bravery.  I quote  this 
letter  because  it  gives  the  true  aspect  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  profitable  offen- 
sives of  this  war: 

“During  the  whole  attack  I was  flying  at 
less  than  ioo  meters  (328  feet)  above  the 
lines,  because  the  clouds  were  so  low.  The 
artillery  preparation  had  been  terrible.  The 
boche  trenches  were  wrecked,  pulverized.  In 
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Raoul  Vion  in  La  Rire,  © Paris 

"It's  a boche!  Hurry  before  he  drops  a bomb  in 
our  souplN 


this  sector  we  had  used  five  artillery  men  to 
one  infantryman,  while  formerly  the  propor- 
tion was  just  the  reverse.  The  bochcs  still 
held  the  shell  holes.  I saw  our  troops  go 
over  the  top.  They  went  in  good  order  with- 
out much  hurry.  We  had  very  few  losses  that 
day,  yet  I saw  some  men  fall.  In  seeing  me 
fly  so  low,  all  beckoned  to  me  with  signs  of 
encouragement.  Well,  they  entered  the  vil- 
lages as  if  coming  back  to  cantonments.  The 
boches  had  all  been  cleaned  out,  except  those 
we  captured  in  the  bomb  craters.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  held  the  whole  line;  not  a single 
boche  was  left  on  the  crest  of  Chemin  des 
Dames,  undermined  by  them  in  the  three  years 
they  have  held  it  with  a veritable  brigand’s 
nest  of  caves. 

“That  night  I visited  the  hospitals  in  search 
of  a comrade.  All  the  wounded  were  cheerful 
as  I never  saw  them  before,  not  at  all  de- 
pressed. They  were  happy  over  their  well 
done  work,  and  they  laughed,  thinking  how 
the  Germans  had  turned  tail.” 

Another,  a young  infantry  lieutenant,  writes 
me  from  the  same  sector  at  Chemin  des  Dames 
so  familiar  to  my  youthful  days:  “You  ask 
me  if  the  church  at  Corberry  still  stands.  I 
cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it,  although 
we  hold  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  A church 


is  a landmark.  It  is  razed  from  where  it  used 
to  be;  it  is  raised  where  it  is  no  more.  A 
common  trick  of  war  I Is  it  the  real  church 
or  a make-believe  one?  Who  can  tell?  The 
whole  ground  is  in  process  of  transformation; 
the  subsoil  is  burrowed  under  with  caves. 
Every  Champagne  village  has  a house  called 
la  maison  boche,  its  cellars  dug  to  great  depth 
long  before  the  war  to  serve  as  munition 
depots  for  the  German  army.  Everything  had 
been  foreseen.  The  replenishing  of  munitions 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  paramount  difficulties 
of  an  invading  army. 

“The  genius  of  the  Germans  in  preparing 
traps  of  every  description  is  almost  incredible. 
You  find  a perfectly  sealed  can  of  conserves 
in  an  apparently  dropped  knapsack.  Eat  the 
contents  and  you  will  be  poisoned!  A cap  or 
helmet  is  lying  on  the  ground.  Pick  it  up  and 
you  set  off  an  infernal  machine.  Everywhere 
grenades  are  hidden — under  mattresses,  in 
ovens — and  they  explode  at  the  slightest  shock. 
Don’t  drink  well  water;  it  is  deadly.  Don’t 
touch  that  bottle  of  wine  left  in  the  cellar! 
We  had  many  victims  at  first,  but  now  we  are 
warned. 

"In  our  last  offensive  in  the  Champagne  the 
boches  had  to  leave  so  hastily  that  they  had 
no  time  properly  to  prepare  the  infernal  con- 
trivances they  left  behind.” 


Pierre  Falke  in  Le  Rite,  © Paris 


THEIR  ARMS 

"Come  on.  boche;  give  up  your  sword!" 

"I  have  none,  but  111  jive  you  my  bottle  of 
vitriol." 
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"Two  weeks  in  water  ....  and  they  call  this  land  service!' 
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Ch.  Gentry  in  La  Baionnette,  Paris 


“Jules!  You'll  get  a sore  throat!  Come  in  out  of  that  draft!" 

Trench  life  varies  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent sectors  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Dry  and  spacious  in  the  calcareous  or 
spongy  formations  of  Champagne,  the  rest 
rooms  dug  into  the  sides  of  the  trenches  are 
almost  impossible  to  construct  in  the  clayey 
soil  of  Flanders  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse.  And  it  is  no  doubt  for  this  reason  the 
soldiers  are  often  transferred  from  one  sector 
to  another. 

One  of  my  “godsons"  told  me  that  his 
trench,  dug  close  to  a little  river,  leaked  so 
that  they  had  to  stand  in  water  up  to  their 
knees  and  higher.  “So,”  he  said,  "we  climbed 
up  on  the  parapets,  and  the  boches — twenty 
yards  away — did  the  same.  Sometimes  we 
made  exchanges  with  them.  They  were  greedy 
for  our  bread  and  kept  asking  for  it  con- 
stantly, offering  cigars  or  drinks  in  exchange." 

“But  did  you  not  fear  that  their  'brannt- 
wein’  (distilled  spirits)  might  be  poisoned  or 
mixed  with  narcotics?" 

“Really,  we  never  thought  of  that.  How- 
ever, it  never  happened." 

“Sometimes,”  he  added,  “we  even  talked  to- 
gether. Some  of  them  could  speak  French  as 
well  as  you  or  I.  It  is  disgusting.  One  of 
them  had  been  a clerk  at  Potin’s  (the  largest 
grocer  in  Paris),  and  he  fully  expected  to  get 
his  job  back  after  the  war.  The  boches  said 


to  us : ‘Kill  your  gunners  and  we’ll  kill  ours.’ 
We  replied,  ‘Vou  start.’” 

“But  such  conversations  are  prohibited,  are 
they  not?” 

"Certainly,  but  when  an  officer  comes  in 
sight,  some  one  whistles  and  we  jump  down 
into  our  bath  like  frogs.  Now  and  then  the 
boches  would  greet  us  with  a rifle  bullet.” 

"And  it  didn’t  faze  you  to  talk  to  men  you 
might  be  fighting  with  the  very  next  mo- 
ment?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  an 
indescribable  grimace. 

To  escape  the  misery  of  the  trenches  the 
one  important  thing  is  good  equipment.  This 
the  British  have  understood  and  provided 
much  better  than  we.  We  count  a little  too 
much  on  the  inherent  good  nature  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  French  soldier. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem — and  indeed  the 
most  curious  fact  brought  out  by  the  war — 
this  hard  life  has  actually  improved  the  health 
of  most  of  them,  particularly  of  those  who 
formerly  were  in  some  intellectual  occupation. 
A young  friend  of  mine,  before  the  war  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  government  departments, 
so  fell  in  line  with  this  half-savage  existence, 
this  open-air  life,  that  he  wrote  me: 

"I  don’t  know  what  I am  ever  going  to  do 
when  the  war  is  over;  I can  never  under 
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the  circumstance*  again  return  to  my  office.” 
In  trench  life  there  must  certainly  be  some 
mysterious  enchantment  which  the  civilian  can 
only  imperfectly  perceive;  a mystery  that  Jules 
Komain  has  termed  unanimisme,  that  is,  the 
joyous  impulse  of  living  in  fraternal  com- 
munion with  other  souls  who  live,  see,  and  feel 
the  same  things  as  yourself.  This  is  what 
sustains  the  morale  of  the  trench  fighters — the 


charm  of  the  strange  lands  of  the  front. 
"Lunar  Landscapes,  they  are,"  a very  near  and 
dear  correspondent  of  mine  writes  from  the 
Mart  Homme  region,  “the  craters  of  which 
are  monster  bomb  holes.”  Every  trace  of 
vegetation  has  disappeared  here  as  from  a 
dead  planet,  and  the  ground  and  the  ruins 
tremble  incessantly  under  the  shock  of  the 
heavy  cannonading. 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  fry  Edgar  Church 

Stranger:  “Well,  little  man,  what  are  you  hunting  for  this  time  of  night?" 

Willy:  “I’m  hunting  for  the  kaiser.’’ 
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HIS  FIRST  SENTRY-GO 

No,  This  Is  Not  a Puzzle  Picture.  The  Landscape  Is  a Natural  One 
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“Why,  Effie.  How  vain  you  are — looking  at  yourself  in  the  mirror!" 

“Vain,  Auntie?  Why,  I don’t  think  myself  half  so  pretty  as  I really  am!” 
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The  directors  stared.  One  of  them  laughed  hysterically. 
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IN  order  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  young  man's 
name  was  Milton.  Although  his  name 
sounds  literary,  Milton  in  reality  was  a 
business  young  man. 

One  day,  while  looking  over  the  pages 
of  a magazine,  Milton  saw  an  advertisement 
that  impressed  him  deeply.  It  was  the  at- 
tractive proposition  of  a publishing  concern 
— a concern  which  published  an  encyclo- 
paedia. What  impressed  Milton  most  in  the 
advertisement  was  a picture  entitled,  “The 
Man  Who  Knows."  It  showed  a number 
of  white-whiskered  captains  of  industry 
seated  around  a table  and  listening  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  words  of  a much 
younger  man  who  was  standing  with  mas- 
terful ease  at  the  far  end.  An  open  book 
lay  before  him,  and  next  to  it,  so  as  to  show 
the  excellent  binding,  was  a closed  volume 
of  the  same  size,  both  belonging,  doubtless, 
to  the  set. 

Fascinated,  Milton  read  the  publisher's 


explanation.  It  was  indeed  so.  Knowledge 
was  everything  in  the  business  world,  and 
“the  man  who  knows,”  so  stated  the  adver- 
tisement, is  the  man  who  gets  on.  How 
was  a young  fellow  to  acquire  this  priceless 
essential,  knowledge?  Nothing  easier.  It 
was  simplicity  itself.  He  had  but  to  buy 
a set  of  encyclopaedia.  The  books  could 
be  had  on  easy  terms — two  dollars  down 
and  the  rest  according  to  the  accepted  for- 
mula. 

When  payday  came  around,  Milton 
plucked  $2  from  his  envelope  and  took  the 
plunge.  In  a few  days  the  expressman  tum- 
bled a heavy  crate  into  Milton’s  home,  and 
when  the  top  boards  had  been  pried  loose 
and  the  paper  pulled  away,  there  lay  a full 
set  of  encyclopaedia,  complete  from  A to  Z. 
Milton  seized  Volume  I and  began  to  read 
at  once.  Time  was  precious.  Who  could 
foretell  when  the  President  of  the  concern 
would  stick  his  head  out  of  the  door 
marked,  “Private"  and  cry:  “Is  the  Man 
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He  Told  Them  About  the  South  Sea  Bubble 


Who  Knows  here?  If  so,  let  him  come  in 
and  tell  us.”  Milton  wanted  to  be  ready 
when  the  time  came. 

He  told  none  of  his  fellow  employees 
what  he  was  doing.  If  they  had  not  the 
foresight  to  look  after  their  own  interests, 
why  let  them  suffer,  thought  Milton.  It 
was  none  of  his  funeral.  His  triumph 
would  be  all  the  greater  by  reason  of  his 
associates'  ignorance.  Milton  read  syste- 
matically, and  as  he  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, he  retained  a great  deal  of  what  he 
read.  Pursuing  Volume  I,  night  after  night, 
he  became  conversant  with  Arabia  and  alli- 
gators, and  anthropoly  and  acoustics,  and 
hoped  in  time,  by  industry  and  application, 
to  get  along  to  the  B's. 

“I  only  trust  they  don't  call  on  me  be- 
fore I’m  fully  prepared,”  he  thought.  "That 
would  be  most  unfortunate.” 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the 
opportunity  might  not  come.  He  had  the 
picture  in  the  advertisement  too  firmly  fixed 
in  his  mind  and  in  his  faith  for  that.  He 
looked  at  the  picture  often,  and  in  place  of 
the  young  man  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
he  would  put  himself.  Milton  was  along 
to  the  B's  now  and  knew  all  about  binna- 
cles and  barnacles,  and  Bangkok  and  bot- 
any. The  Cs,  in  fact,  were  in  sight. 

Some  days,  when  the  head  of  the  firm 


was  out  to  his  luncheon  club,  Milton  would 
look  into  his  private  office  and  picture  to 
himself  the  scene  that  must  inevitably, 
sooner  or  later,  take  place  there.  The  head 
of  the  concern,  whitehaired  and  venerable, 
seated  at  his  right.  The  other  officers  and 
directors  gathered  attentively  about  the 
massive  mahogany  table,  and  Milton  him- 
self, a little  pale  perhaps,  but  self-possessed 
for  all  that,  with  an  open  encyclopaedia  be- 
fore him  and  a closed  one  near  at  hand, 
fluently  putting  over  that  boundless  stock 
of  knowledge  to  the  delight  and  amazement 
of  his  employers. 

Then,  one  day,  out  of  a clear  commercial 
sky,  came  a panic.  Wall  Street  was  a 
whirlpool  of  failures.  Banks  were  totter- 
ing. Credit  was  forgotten.  Money  rates 
soared  out  of  sight.  Every  busincs  shook 
and  trembled  with  the  contagion  of  hys- 
teria. The  concern  which  Milton  worked 
for  was  indeed  no  exception  to  the  ghastly 
rule. 

‘‘Call  a directors'  meeting — quick!"  cried 
the  President.  “This  is  a crisis.” 

“My  turn  will  come  next,”  thought  Mil- 
ton  complacently,  he  alone  in  all  the  vast 
office  remaining  calm. 

With  pale  and  troubled  faces,  the  direc- 
tors gathered  in  the  private  office  of  the 
President.  Rumbles  of  conversation  were 
heard  as  the  door  opened  and  shut.  Ru- 
mors flew  about.  It  was  a time  to  try  men's 
souls. 

“If  they  don’t  call  me  pretty  soon,”  said 
Milton  to  himself,  “I’m  going  in,  anyway.” 

And  still  no  summons.  The  minutes 
passed.  Five  minutes.  Ten.  Fifteen.  Half 
an  hour.  Three-quarters. 

Milton's  mind  was  made  up. 

“I’m  going  in,"  he  cried  aloud;  “here 
goes!” 

Running  to  the  locker  where  he  kept  his 
coat  and  hat,  Milton  extracted  two  large 
volumes,  long  since  paid  for.  Long  had  he 
kept  them  there  just  for  this  emergency. 
One  was  to  be  spread  open  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him.  The  other  was  to  be  near  at 
hand,  but  closed  so  as  to  show  the  binding. 

A ponderous  tome  in  each  hand  Milton 
walked  quietly  to  the  door  of  the  private 
office  and  entered  without  knocking. 

“Who,  may  I ask,  arc  you?”  inquired  the 
President  gruffly. 

“I  am  ‘The  Man  Who  Knows,’”  replied 
Milton,  simply. 
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The  directors  stared.  One  of  them 
laughed  hysterically. 

“Are  you,  really?”  he  cried.  “Well,  I’m 
glad  somebody  docs.  For  we  don’t." 

Thus  encouraged,  Milton  walked  quietly 
but  confidently  to  the  table,  and  assuming 
that  easy,  masterful  pose  which  he  had  so 
often  practiced  in  private,  began  to  tell 
them.  He  told  them  about  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  about  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 
He  told  them  about  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, and  about  Italian  frescoes.  He  unbur- 
dened himself  upon  a perfect  maze  of  sub- 
jects: about  monarchism  and  Nihilists,  and 
fish-hawks,  and  the  philosopher’s  stone; 
about  pantheism  and  geometry,  and  hydro- 
statics and  the  Flying  Dutchman;  about  the 
head-hunters  of  Borneo  and  the  Egyptian 
dynasties;  about  Chinese  porcelains  and  fa- 
talism, and  about  Thibetan  prayer-wheels. 


Hour  after  hour  he  held  his  auditors. 

“And  I know  much  more,”  added  Milton 
triumphantly,  when  the  President  in  a mild 
voice  asked  him  if  lie  would  not  be  through 
soon,  as  there  was  a panic  raging  outside, 
and  he  and  the  other  directors  had  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  keeping  the  con- 
cern on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"I  shall,  of  course,  resign  in  your  favor,” 
added  the  President  to  Milton,  “just  as 
soon  as  I can  clear  out  my  desk." 

* * * * 

That  was  years  ago.  Milton  has  been 
president  of  the  concern  for  two  decades 
now,  and  under  his  regime,  the  meetings 
of  the  directors  are  famous.  He  tells  them 
something  new  every  month.  At  the  last 
meeting,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  old 
table  and  told  them  about  the  Aztecs,  the 
second  Punic  War,  anthophyllitc  and  zinc. 
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For  the  Benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  was  Transformed  Recently 
into  a Village  in  Brittany.  The  Bazaar  Was  Entirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  Students. 
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Bit  by  Making  Fifteen  Minute  Portraits  of  the  Guests. 
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THE  tremendous  influence  of  newspaper 
editorials  is  generally  recognized.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  editor's  pen 
plays  a leading  role  in  the  formation  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  the  part  played  by  the 
newspaper  editorial  is  sometimes  exag- 
gerated. 

In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  life — especially 
in  these  busy  war  times — most  people  can 
give  but  comparatively  little  time  to  read- 
ing the  papers.  The  many  interesting  items 
of  news  in  the  daily  press  absorb  most  of 
this  time  and  but  few  have  a chance  to  read 
the  editorials.  The  editorials,  also,  often 
prepared  especially  to  influence  the  men 


and  women  of  education,  very 
frequently  pass  over  the  heads 
of  the  so-called  "common  peo- 
ple.'' In  so  far  as  the  editorials 
influence  the  better  class,  the 
leaders  of  the  community,  they  arc 
powerful.  But  they  fail  to  reach  the 
masses. 

O'i  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how 
busy  the  man,  or  how  ignorant, 
he  stops  to  look  at  the  car- 
toons in  the  various  publica- 
ns he  sees.  Pictures,  the 
earliest  form  of  written 
communication,  at 
tract  everyone.  The 
simple  and  direct  ap- 
peal of  the  cartoon  can 
reach  practically  ever  y 
jbr.iin.  A cartoon  often  in- 
duces thoughts  that  columns 
of  reading  matter  may  fail  to 
stimulate.  Little  time  or 
thought  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete digest  of  a good  cartoon.  "The 
cartoon  is  essentially  the  art  of  the 
people.’’ 

The  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
cartoonists  is  tremendous.  Strangely 
enough  it  is  not  generally  realized. 
Their  power  in  forming  public  opin- 
ion equals,  if  not  surpasses,  that  of 
editorial  writers.  What  editor  has  had 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Nast,  Louis 
Raemaekers,  John  T.  McCutcheon  and 
scores  of  other  artists  whose  cartoons  in 
the  American  press  have  made  them  fa- 
mous? 

Although  cartoonists  cannot  decide  what 
the  thoughts  of  the  readers  of  the  papers 
should  be,  they  can  decide  on  what  subjects 
the  readers  should  think.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  make  a few  suggestions 
as  to  the  ways  in  which  cartoonists  can  do 
their  share  by  helping  to  direct  public  opin- 
ion into  the  right  channels. 

There  is  a war  zone  in  America  as  well 
as  in  France  and  in  English  waters.  Every 
American  must  light  in  the  war  zone  in  this 
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country,  in  the  United  States  the  struggle  torial  form  the  German  dreams  of  world 
is  against  the  disintegrating  forces  such  as  domination,  the  views  of  such  German 
pacifism  and  pro-German  propaganda,  in-  writers  as  Bcrnhardi  regarding  might  mak- 
jurious  untrue  war  rumors,  and  seditious  ing  right  and  what  "military  necessity”  ex- 
utterances. National  unity  will  be  an  im-  cuses.  Cartoons  can  also  most  effectively 
portant  factor  in  winning  the  war.  Germany  depict  the  many  German  violations  of  inter- 
will sooner  come  to  our  terms  if  she  sees  national  law — such  as  sinking  merchant 
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mittrd  against  Belgian  and  French  women 
and  children  and  the  bombarding  of  Red 
C ross  hospitals  and  churches. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  in  the 
United  States,  especially  those  in  the  small 
towns,  do  not  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for.  In  explaining  to  the  masses  the  phrase 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy”  the 
cartoonists  can  help  and  in  bringing  home 
to  the  people  that  we  are  fighting  as  well 
to  make  America  safe. 

The  demand  of  the  public  for  a premature 
peace  must  be  guarded  against.  The  people 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  a German 
peace  now  will  only  mean  another  war  for 
the  United  States  in  a comparatively  few 
years.  It  is  a big  problem  to  make  the 
people  of  tbe  country  realize  what  we  arc 
fighting  for,  to  bring  out  their  patriotism 
and  to  make  them  realize  the  seriousness 
and  hugeness  of  the  task  before  us;  in  all 
these  things  the  cartoonists  can  help. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  autocracy  is 
the  task  not  only  of  armies  and  navies  but 
of  everyone  who  believes  in  the  principles 
of  democracy.  Our  success  in  this  war  can- 
not be  left  alone  to  our  army  and  navy,  but 
every  American  in  civilian  life  must  do  all 
lie  can  to  help  win  the  war.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  war  will  never  be  won  until 
the  people  give  up  “doing  their  bit"  and 


“do  their  all."  The  cartoonists  of  the  coun- 
try can  urge  people  to  help  in  every  pos 
slide  way  and  can  point  out  to  them  what 
they  can  do. 

Cartoonists  can  also  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  the  many  National  campaigns.  Car- 
toons can  most  effectively  urge  people  to 
subscribe  to  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  to  buy 
War  Savings  stamps,  to  save  wheat,  meat, 
sugar  and  fats,  to  contribute  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  funds,  etc.  Each 
cartoonist  should  keep  informed  as  to  com- 
ing campaigns,  should  draw  cartoons  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  to  stir  them  to  action. 

Germany  realizes  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  cartoon.  She  placed  a price  on  the 
head  of  Louis  Raemaekers,  the  famous 
Dutch  artist,  whose  cartoons  have  “elec- 
trified the  world."  Instructions  have  been 
given  by  the  German  headquarters  to  the 
press  to  publish  cartoons  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  effects  of  the  entente  propaganda. 

The  allies,  too,  have  appreciated  the 
power  of  the  cartoon.  French  aviators  fre- 
quently drop  cartoons  over  the  German 
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line,  and  many  have  suggested  that  their 
printed  pieces  of  paper  are  more  dangerous 
to  Germany  than  bombs. 

Power  in  the  hands  of  cartoonists  brings 
with  it  obligations.  “Noblesse  Oblige."  In 
these  times  of  national  stress,  the  cartoon- 
ist has  the  opportunity  to  render  great 
patriotic  service  and  it  is  his  duty  as  an 


American  to  do  what  he  can  to  help.  Car- 
toonists have  done  much  in  waking  up 
America,  but  they  can  be  of  even  greater 
public  service.  Let  each  American  cartoon- 
ist use  the  power  that  he  has  to  direct  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  ways  that  have  been  sug- 
gested and  thus  help  to  hasten  the  ultimate 
glorious  victory. 
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WHAT  is  meant  by  efficiency?  Well, 
defining  tlic  word  on  a small  scale 
with  the  scene  laid  at  your  own 
humble  hearth,  we’ll  begin  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  wife  who  gets  up  precisely  at 
five  a.  m.,  builds  the  fire,  cooks  your  break- 
fast, then  awakens  you,  finds  your  clean 
shirt  and  handkerchief,  does  her  house- 
work, then  takes  in  washing  to  support  you 
in  idleness  and  clothe  the  children.  She  is 
an  efficient  wife  from  your  point  of  view, 
for  she  is  working  for  the  sole  interest  of 
her  lord  and  master  in  every  respect.  And 
if  she  does  all  that  1 have  mentioned  with- 


O appreciate  woman's  inside  life,  her 
cares  and  burdens,  a man  must  neces- 
sarily be  a benedict.  Then  he  can  get 
a focus  on  this  natural  phenomenon  from 
every  point  of  view  from  the  time  a woman 
tears  herself  from  the  pillows  to  the  mo- 
ment she  beds  down  her  fires  for  the  night. 
Now,  when  a man  awakens  he  lazily  pulls 
himself  together  and  removes  his  morning 
grouch  with  a generous  dose  of  bromo  selt- 
zer ere  he  gulps  down  his  breakfast  and 
sneaks  out  of  harm’s  way.  But  woman  (poor 
thing),  who  never  indulges  iq  bromo,  gets 
up,  starts  the  domestic  wheels  on  their 
daily  grind — the  fires,  the  breakfast,  dish- 
washing. sweeping,  dusting,  and  bed-mak- 
ing. After  the  vitals  of  her  meaner  half  are 
satisfied  with  an  ample  noonday  meal,  her 
routine  is  resumed,  unless  perchance  an  in- 
vitation commanding  her  appearance  at  an 
afternoon  hen  party  interferes!  Then 
comes  the  psychological  moment,  and  our 
pity  for  her  is  boundless,  as  finally,  with  a 
few  hours  of  diversion  in  sight,  it  appears 
that  there  is  at  least  one  tiny  cloud  with  a 
silver  lining  sandwiched  in  between  her 
dismal  daily  tasks.  She  examines  her  two 
hundred  and  fifty  gowns  and  heaves  a 
mournful  sigh.  Even  this  crumb  of  com- 
fort is  to  be  denied  her — for  she  has  not  a 
single  thing  to  wear! 
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out  putting  up  a good  stiff  kick,  she  is 
about  as  efficient  a “d.  f.”  as  ever  crossed 
the  pike.  At  least.  'Til  say  sol" 


A GOOD  housewife  will  look  at  least 
two  square  meals  ahead  of  her  nose. 
The  modern  system  of  marketing  dur- 
ing the  high  cost  regime  is  such  a fine  art 
that  a youth  contemplating  matrimony 
should  hie  to  the  market  place  for  selecting 
a bride.  My  boy,  when  you  see  a maiden 
pinching,  smelling  and  pricing  a souphone, 
you  may  rely  on  her  sense  of  economy,  for 
she  is  looking  forward  not  less  than  two 
meals.  The  souphone.  when  cooked,  is 
merely  food  in  the  rough  or  primitive  state. 
Its  choicest  by-products  are  realized  after 
the  bouillon  stage.  Thereafter  comes  the 
goulash,  the  croquettes,  and  the  luscious 
hash.  By  all  means  avoid  the  girl  who  or 
dors  choice  cuts  of  porterhouse  or  English 
mutton  chops.  She  will  make  you  no  good 
helpmate.  Rut  the  girl  who  selects  the 
chuck  or  neck  pieces  or  the  tail  end  of  a 
ham  bone  and  renders  them  into  dainty 
palatable  dishes  is  the  one  you  want.  So 
take  my  advice  and  seek  the  market  place 
when  you  feel  that  you  have  had  your  fill 
of  bachelor  loneliness  and  wish  a taste  of 
wedlock.  Follow  such  a girl  around  until 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied,  then  nail  her. 


TO  the  woman  who  is  not  already  nailed 
to  the  cross  of  matrimony  I would 
suggest  that  she  select  a man  for  a 
life  mate  who  can  at  least  cook  water. 
There  are  millions  of  married  men  in  this 
world  of  ours  who  could  not  possibly  en- 
dure without  the  tender  care  of  a wife. 
Women,  steer  shy  of  such  a lifelong  yoke, 
else  misery  and  drudgery  will  he  yours. 
Married  life  is  too  much  of  a one-sided 
game.  A woman  who  drags  herself  about 
department  stores  and  picture  shows  all 
day  long,  with  half  a headache,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a boiled  dinner  ready  for 
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the  tired  whelp  returning  from  the  shop. 
So  I warn  you  when  you  make  the  choice, 
be  sure  the  one  you  choose  can  cook  a 
square  meal  in  an  emergency.  It  must  be 
dreadfully  annoying  to  be  caught  in  a bar- 
gain counter  crush  and  realize  that  the  po- 
tatoes are  as  yet  unpcelcd  and  the  hash 
unchopped.  A man  should  be  compelled  to 
undergo  civil  service  tests  in  emergency 
cooking  before  being  issued  a marriage  li- 
cense, in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  in  every 
way  as  fit  to  support  a wife  as  she  is  to  sup- 
port a husband! 

THERE  is  no  economy  in  patches.  You 
may  have  a frugal  wife  who  persists 
in  patching  your  trousers,  but  you 
always  feel  miserable  and  degraded  in  such 
garments.  They  make  you  feel  like  a thief, 
or  like  thirty  cents  in  counterfeit  money. 
You  are  forever  trying  to  hide  them  from 
view.  Now,  if  ladies  wore  patches  in  the 
seats  of  their — dresses,  you’d  entertain  the 
same  disgust  for  them  as  the  general  pub- 
lic does  for  you  in  your  patches.  I have 
worn  them  myself  and  I know  how  uneasy 
a man  feels  in  good  society  when  he  expects 
each  gust  of  wind  to  fan  his  coattails  aside, 
exposing  his  wife's  needlework.  A patch  in 
the  seat  of  your  trousers,  if  it  be  acciden- 
tally exposed  in  public,  will  reduce  your 
market  value  99yi  per  cent.  If  you  cannot 
afford  so  sudden  and  enormous  a decline 


in  your  stocks  and  are  not  prepared  to  cover 
margins,  you’d  better  accept  a fool’s  advice 
and  unload  your  holey  belongings  upon 
the  ragman  before  your  wife  gets  out  her 
darning  needle  and  patch  bag. 

WHEN  conjugal  felicity  reaches  a stage 
where  naughty  language  and  swear- 
words are  flung  about  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  home  circle;  when  the  hus- 
band slams  shut  windows  and  doors  that 
the  wife  just  opened  to  admit  the  pure  air 
of  a damp  and  foggy  night;  when  the  wife 
lets  in  her  pet  cat  and  kicks  out  hubby’s 
nasty  old  dog.  and  everything  goes  gee-haw 
in  general,  then  it’s  time  to  allow  the  courts 
to  arbitrate  the  case.  When  you  see  a mar- 
ried man  wearing  socks  with  holes  in  the 
heels  and  acting  as  if  he’d  had  a breakfast 
of  scorched  and  soggy  pancakes,  you  can 
be  sure  his  bonds  are  not  Liberty  bonds. 
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should  be  closed  and  each  should  go  his 
way  until  such  time  as  is  ordinarily  required 
to  allay  two  ires  that  beat  as  one. 


You  can  wean  your  wife  from  those  hor- 
rifying burglar  dreams  by  placing  a silent 
policeman  in  her  room.  Of  course,  any  po- 
liceman would  be  silent  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  I trust  you  know  the  kind  I 
mean. 
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IT  seems  to  be  the  popular  opinion  that 
a husband  should  be  regarded  as  the 

king  of  the  ranch  and  that  whatever  he 
says  "goes.”  Of  course,  a household  should 
have  a chief,  but  by  no  means  should  it  be 
invariably  the  husband.  VV'hen  a husband 
comes  home  with  a souse,  he  is  no  more  fit 
to  hand  out  orders  to  the  cook  than  a tip- 
pling preacher  is  to  run  a temperance  meet- 
ing. That  is  the  point  where  the  helm 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  next  in  com- 
mand, who  by  right  of  marriage  and  divine 
providence  is  the  wife,  or  perchance  the 
mother-in-law,  as  the  case  may  be.  If, 
however,  there  be  no  mother-in-law  in  the 
household,  there  should  be  an  understand- 
ing beforehand  in  whom  authority  shall 
rest.  The  better  way  to  run  a household 
without  a jar  is  to  flip  up  a coin  each  morn- 
ing and  surrender  the  reins  of  leadership 
for  the  day  to  the  winner.  When  a question 
of  doubt  arises  as  to  the  fitness  of  either 
hub  or  wife  to  rule  the  roost,  the  house 


DID  you  ever  play  "drip”?  It  is  a game 
which  may  be  played  by  one  as  well 
as  half  a dozen  members  of  a house- 
hold, depending  on  the  size  of  the  court  and 
number  of  holes. 

The  paraphernalia  consists  of  granite 
pans  and  kettles  and  available  storeroom 
crockery. 

The  court  should  be  laid  in  the  garret 
and  the  game  played  only  on  stormy  days 
or  nights,  beneath  a leaky  shingle  roof. 
The  more  holes,  the  more  exciting  the 
game. 
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J.  Walt.  Davis,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Gentle  Panhandler,  and  Friend  of  the  ’Bo  and  th 
Down-and-Outer,  Says  That  to  Be  a Cartoonist  One  Must  Know  Life 
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Tough  on  the  Major 
“Yassah,  I was  before  dis  yeah  examinin’ 
boahd  dis  moanin’  and  I figgahs  I’se  goin’ 
to  get  a majah's  commission,  yassahl 
‘‘Yo’  see,  when  I stood  befoah  de  commis- 
sion I overheard  de  kunncl  talkin'  to  de  ad- 
jutant and  de  kunnel  said: 

" ‘He  won’t  do  for  a lieutenant,  ’cause  a 
lieutenant  doan  know  nothin'  and  does 
everythin’;  he  won’t  do  fob  a captain  ’cause 
a captain  knows  everythin'  and  doan  do 
nothin',  but  he  suttinly  would  make  a majah, 
'cause  a majah  doan  do  nothin’  and  doan 
know  nothin’.'  ” — Journal  American  Medical 
Association. 


Mick  (who  has  carried  Pat  up  four  stories 
for  a bet).  “There,  Patsy,  oi’ve  won.” 

Pat:  Ye  have  an  all,  Mick;  but  oi  had 
me  hopes  whin  yer  fut  schlipped  on  the 
thir-r-rd  ladder!" — The  Passing  Show. 


BUSINESS  FIRST 
“Carry  yer  baf,  ma'am?" 

“Garni  I leen  the  old  hen  firat — didn't  I,  kind 
lady?" — Sydney  Bulletin. 


“Liberty,  How  Many  Crimes — ” 

In  a great  cosmopolitan  population  there 
was  at  least  one  who  did  not  grasp  what 
the  Liberty  bond  canvassers  were  talking 
about.  People  are  telling,  for  instance,  of 
one  woman  who,  after  she  had  been  visited 
in  the  interest  of  the  second  Liberty  loan, 
called  on  a neighbor  and  thus  related  her 
experience:  “Shoost  tink,  it  vas  a man  by 
my  house  vat  vant  to  sell  me  a livery  barn  I 
Vat  will  I make  mit  a livery  barn,  ven  I 
got  no  horse?” — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


“The  man  who 
gives  in  when  he  is 
wrong,"  said  the 
street  orator,  “is  a 
wise  man,  but  he 
who  gives  in  when  lie  is  right  is — ” 
“Married!"  said  a meek  voice  in 
the  crowd. — Milestones. 


Camouflage 

A bellhop  passed  through  the  hall  of  the 
hotel  whistling  loudly.  “Young  man,”  said 
the  manager  sternly,  “you  should  know  that 
it  is  against  the  rules  of  this  hotel  for  an 
employee  to  whistle  while  on  duty.”  “I  am 
not  whistling,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  "I’m 
paging  Mrs.  Jones’  dog.” — Argonaut. 
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More  Camouflage 

The  victim  of  the  tar  and  feather  party 
couldn't  realize  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  him. 

‘‘What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  he 
asked,  chattering  with  fear  and  the  cold. 

“We’re  going  to  camouflage  you,”  an- 
swered the  man  with  the  feather  bag.  "In 
other  words,  we’re  going  to  make  you  look 
like  a rooster,  so  you  can  do  some  more 
crowing  for  the  kaiser.” — Journal  American 
Medical  Association. 


In  War  Timet 

When  a workingman  went  home  to  tea 
the  other  evening  his  wife  explained  that  he 
could  indeed  have  tea,  but  there  was  no 
sugar. 

“I’ll  get  some,”  he  replied,  and  going  to 
a neighboring  corner  shop  he  asked  for  a 
tin  of  salmon. 

Tin  produced. 

"Will  you  open  it,  please?”  he  asked,  and 
the  obliging  shopkeeper  opened  it. 

Then  the  customer  unmasked  his  guns. 

“Pound  of  sugar,  please.” 

“I  can’t  let  you  have  any  sugar,”  declared 
the  shopkeeper. 

“Then,”  murmured  the  customer,  sadly, 
“I  shan’t  be  wanting  the  salmon.” 

He  got  the  sugar. — London  Exchange. 


The  English  of  It 

It  was  on  an  ocean  liner  plying  between 
Yokohama  and  San  Francisco.  The  cap- 
tain was  a thorough-going  Englishman. 
Among  the  passengers  was  a bright  Amer- 
ican girl,  given  occasionally  to  the  use  of 
slang. 

"How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  Miss 
bJatcherly?”  asked  the  captain. 

“Out  of  sight,”  came  the  instant  reply. 

The  captain  appeared  puzzled,  but  said 
nothing.  Next  morning  the  American  girl 
met  the  captain  on  the  promenade  deck. 

“Good  morning  captain,  how  do  you 
feel?”  she  asked. 

“I  cawn’t  be  seen,”  he  replied. — Journal 
American  Medical  Association. 


GUARDING  THE  TREASURE 
HU  Reverence  (to  Bill,  luffinf  home  intoxicated 
cobbler) : "Ah,  I’m  glad  to  see  you  taking  such 

care  of  your  poor  misguided  friend." 

Bill:  "Got  ter.  Its  the  only  bottle  we  got  be- 

tween us." — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Gone,  Not  Forgotten 
During  the  fighting  a Highlander  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  his  head  blown  off. 

A comrade  communicated  the  sad  news  to 
another  gallant  Scot,  who  asked,  anxiously: 
"Where's  his  head?  He  was  smoking  ma 
pipe.” — Tit-Bits. 


Double  Duty 

An  Irish  soldier  had  lost  an  eye  in  battle, 
but  was  allowed  to  continue  in  the  service 
on  consenting  to  have  a glass  eye  in  its 
place.  One  day,  however,  he  appeared  on 
parade  without  his  artificial  eye. 

“Nolan,”  said  the  officer,  “you  are  not 
properly  dressed.  Why  is  your  artificial 
eye  not  in  its  place?” 

“Sure,  sir,"  replied  Nolan,  “I  left  it  in  me 
box  to  keep  an  eye  on  me  kit  while  I'm  on 
parade.” — Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 
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THE  POINT  OP  VIEW 


Visitor  (Absorbed  in  tbs  cocky's  niece  from  town) : 
"Bonier,  isn't  she  I" 

Cocky:  "Ain’t  she!  Refused  twenty  quid  for  her 

only  last  week.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 


The  Wonder*  of  Science 

A camera  man,  working  for  the  educa- 
tional department  of  a film  company,  met 
an  old  farmer  coming  out  of  a house  in  the 
town  where  he  was  employed,  and  explained 
his  presence  in  these  words: 

“I  have  just  been  taking  some  moving 
pictures  of  life  out  on  your  farm." 

"Did  you  catch  any  of  my  laborers  in  mo- 
tion?" asked  the  old  man  curiously. 

“Sure,  I did." 

The  farmer  shook  his  head  reflectively, 
then  said:  “Science  is  a wonderful  thing.” 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


High  Finance 

A man  went  into  a local  store  which 
allows  50  cents  for  old  straw  hats  on  pur- 
chases of  new  two-dollar  hats  and  finally 
made  a bargain  for  a hat. 

“You  give  50  cents  for  this  straw?”  he 
inquired  of  the  clerk. 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"Well,  do  you  mind  if  I take  the  50  cents 
and  have  the  hat  charged?”  pursued  the  cus- 
tomer:— Michigan  Tradesman. 


Little  Girl  (as  distinguished  admiral  enters):  “Be  quiet,  Fido,  you  silly  dog— 
THAT’S  not  the  postman.” — Punch. 
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Lewis  Baumtr  in  London  Sketch 
APPROACHING  PERFECTION 
He:  “By  Jovel  Don’t  they  look  magnificent — almost  like  men  I" 


Brinkerhoff  in  Sew  York  Evening  Mail 


llriggs  in  Sew  York  Tribune 


The  First  Washington’s  Birthday 


The  Days  of  Real  Sport 
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Morgan  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
A Valentine  for  Somebody 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Vision! 


‘Tell  him  to  leave  hi*  number — I’m  busy  I" 
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Mobilizing  the  Cartoonists 


USELESS  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  v*. 
RED  CROSS  MEMBERSHIPS 


UNDER  (he  auspices  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
George  J.  Hccht  has  established  a bu- 
reau of  cartoon  publicity  with  headquarters 
in  the  Southern  building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Cartoonists  throughout  the  country 
are  asked  to  cooperate  with  this  organiza- 
tion and  to  devote  their  efforts  to  the  great 
task  of  winning  the  war.  Bulletins  con- 
taining timely  suggestions  for  topics  are 
sent  out  weekly  from  the  bureau,  and  a 
number  of  leading  cartoonists  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  plan.  Among 
these  arc  John  Baer,  the  cartoonist- 
congressman  from  North  Dakota;  Darling, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune;  W.  K.  Patrick, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  C.  R. 
Macauley,  of  the  Butterfield  Syndicate; 
F.  G.  Cooper,  of  Collier’s  Weekly;  J.  H. 
Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Harry  Murphy,  of  the  Chicago  Examiner; 
H.  J.  Tuthill,  of  the  St.  Louis  Star;  Mort 
Burger,  of  the  Associated  Art  Studios,  and 
D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Cartoonists  are  requested  to  send  in  to 
Mr.  Hecht  clippings  of  any  cartoons  bear- 
ing on  the  special  topics. 

Bulletin  No.  I dealt  with  Red  Cross  week, 
and  was  designed  to  assist  the  Red  Cross 
in  its  Christmas  drive  for  10,000  new  mem- 
bers. Among  the  topics  suggested  were: 

RED  CROSS  MEMBERSHIP  AS  THE 
CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  IN  TERMS 
OF  ACTION 

Based  on  President  Wilson’s  Red  Cross  Christmas 
proclamation. 

THE  RED  CROSS  SERVICE  FLAG 

Only  members  of  the  Red  Cross  may  display  this 
flag.  One  additional  red  cross  is  pasted  on  for 
each  member  of  the  family  that  joina. 

RED  CROSS  SEALS 

These  little  penny  seals  have  done  their  bit  to  stamp 
out  tuberculosis. 
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Showing  that  a Red  Cross  membership  is  better  than 
embroidered  slippers  or  a string  of  beads. 

THE  RED  CROSS  vs. 

THE  IRON  CROSS 

Would  you  not  rather  wear  a Red  Croat  than  an 
iron  cross  of  autocracy  and  slavery?  Only  a 
heart  and  a dollar  are  required. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  embracing  Christmas 
week,  carried  the  following  suggestions: 

“TAKE  A SOLDIER  HOME  FOR 
DINNER” 

An  appeal  to  persona  living  near  military  camps  to 
invite  some  homesick  young  man  to  their 
homes  during  the  holiday  season. 

SAVE  FUEL 

An  appeal  to  the  public  to  save  as  much  fuel  as 
possible. 

BOMBS  FOR  BERLIN 

Recruiting  cartoons  for  the  aviation  service. 

HELP  BUILD  SHIPS 

Skilled  workmen  seeking  patriotic  service  should 
apply  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora* 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  WAR  WILL  NEVER  BE  WON 
IN  AMERICA 

Bated  on  General  Crowder's  recent  statement. 

In  Bulletin  No.  3 the  following  topics 
were  suggested: 

“EYES  FOR  THE  NAVY” 

Binoculars,  eyeglasses,  and  telescopes  of  every  kind 
are  needed  by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  if  loaned,  will 
be  returned  after  the  war.  They  may  help  to 
detect  a German  U-boat,  and  thus  possibly  save  a 
transport. 

WAR  SAVING  STAMPS 

Cartoons  urging  women  and  children  especially  to 
buy  the  “thrift  stamps”  recently  issued 
by  the  government. 

SMILEAGE  BOOKS 

The  Military  Entertainment  War  Council  of  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camps  is  conducting  a 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  “SmUeage  books,”  which 
contain  coupons  exchangeable  for  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  various  theaters  and  places  of  amusement. 

“A  STAMP  ON  THE  COVER  SENDS 
SMILES  ABROAD” 

Showing  what  pleasure  a one-cent  stamp  placed  on 
the  cover  of  an  old  magazine  will  give  to 
the  boys  in  the  camps  and  the  trenches. 
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SIDNEY  SMITH 

Creator  of  Old  Doc  Yak  and  the  Gumpa 
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KNITTERS  NEEDED 

Never  mind  what  the  lie-mongers  say.  The  demand 
for  sweaters,  mufflers,  wristlets,  and  helmets 
is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 

stop  spoken  Sedition 

Thousands  of  malicious  war  rumors  are  being  spread 
by  word  of  mouth.  This  is,  of  course,  only 
German  propaganda,  and  tends  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  government. 

While  a few  of  the  topics  deal  with  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, there  are  other  suggestions  that  can 
be  used  effectively  at  any  time. 


M’GILL  WINS  PRIZE 
Ray  McGill,  of  the  344th  machine  gun 
company,  stationed  at  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
ford, III.,  was  awarded  the  $10  prize  recently 
for  the  best  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cartoon  submitted 
for  publication  in  "Trench  and  Camp.”  Mr. 
McGill,  whose  humorous  drawings  of  camp 
life  have  been  appearing  in  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine, spent  his  Christmas  furlough  visiting 
relatives  and  friends  in  Chicago. 


WILL  HOPE  IN  HALIFAX  DISASTER 
Will  Hope,  the  young  Australian  car- 
toonist who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
made  his  residence  in  America,  and  who 
enlisted  recently  in  the  British  aviation 
service,  was  stationed  at  Halifax  when  the 
disaster  of  December  6 occurred.  He  suf- 
fered a slight  injury  to  his  right  eye  as  the 
result  of  falling  glass.  Mr.  Hope  had  ex- 
pected to  he  in  London,  but  had  been 
detained.  He  writes  that  the  suspicion  of 
a German  plot  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
aster is  growing,  and  that  after  witnessing 
the  scenes  that  followed  the  explosion  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  battle  front. 
Despite  his  injury  he  assisted  in  the  relief 
work  of  the  stricken  city. 


J.  H.  Shonkwiler,  for  many  years  car- 
toonist of  the  Portsmouth,  O.,  Times,  has 
resigned  from  that  newspaper,  and  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Standard  Publishing 
Co.  of  Cincinnati. 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magatiut  by  Tom  Brown 

It's  an  IU  Wind— 
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FOX’S  FUNNY  FOLK 

Those  of  you  yvho  have  laughed  over  the 
famous  Toonerville  Trolley  and  the  Power- 
ful Katrinka  will  appreciate  Fontaine  Fox's 
characters  in  book  form.  An  attractive  vol- 
ume of  his  drawings — a companion  to  Web- 
ster’s “Boys  and  Folks,"  Briggs’  "When 
a Feller  Needs  a Friend,"  and  McCutcheon's 
“Bird  Center,"  has  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Co.  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Fox  has  been  called  the 


Eugene  Field  of  cartoondom,  and  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  title.  His  work  is  whim- 
sical and  light,  and  without  the  coarseness 
which  marks  so  many  humorous  cartoons. 
In  this  book  you  will  meet  all  your  old 
friends,  including  the  Terrible  Tempered 
Mr.  Bang,  the  Skipper  of  the  Toonerville 
Trolley,  Tomboy  Taylor,  Ma  and  Pa  and 
Little  Jimmy  and  the  Baby.  About  seven 
hundred  thousand  chuckles  are  compressed 
into  seventy  cubic  inches  of  book. 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  C . W.  Anderson 
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Mrs.  Herbert  Hodge 


FOR  NATIONAL  CARTOON  MEETING 

The  idea  of  a national  convention  of  car- 
toonists is  beginning  to  take  shape.  Already 
a nucleus  has  been  formed  in  two  recent 
meetings  in  New  York  called  by  Ingalls 
Kimball  of  the  National  War  Savings  com- 
mittee. These  meetings  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  some  sort  of  trade  mark 
to  use  in  the  thrift  stamp  campaign,  and 
while  nothing  definite  has  been  decided  on, 
it  is  probable  that  an  acceptable  design  will 
be  run  off  in  small  stickers  to  be  attached 
to  every  cartoon  drawn. 

It  was  at  the  last  meeting  that  Clare 
Briggs  of  the  New  York  Tribune  brought 
up  the  subject  of  a national  gathering.  Mr. 
Kimball  was  enthusiastic  about  the  idea, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment would  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
Briggs  would  like  to  hear  from  western 
cartoonists  who  may  have  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  place  for  holding  such  a con- 
vention. 

“Its  chief  purpose,"  writes  Briggs,  "would 
be  to  do  something  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  its  publicity  work.  We  all  know 
there  is  a great  field  for  publicity  in  car- 


HERBERT  HODGE  MARRIES 

Miss  Bernice  Winter,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Winter,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  Herbert  Hodge,  formerly  cartoonist  of 
the  Spokane  Spokesman  - Review,  were 
quietly  married  November  28  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Harper  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
bride  is  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  Spokane's  younger  set,  and  a graduate  of 
Miss  Scoville’s  school  for  girls.  Her  debut 
two  seasons  ago  was  an  event  in  Spokane 
society. 

Mr.  Hodge  attended  the  state  college, 
and  was  a candidate  for  the  Cecil  Rhoades 
scholarship.  He  left  college  to  become 
cartoonist  of  the  Spokesman-Review. 

After  the  ceremony  the  young  couple 
left  for  Seattle,  where  Mr.  Hodge  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  radio  department  of  the  navy. 
Later  they  will  go  to  Boston  where  the 
bridegroom  will  continue  his  course  in  radio 
work  at  Harvard  University.  The  bride’s 
sister,  Miss  Helene  Winter,  is  a student  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 


“Haiti  Who  boh  there. 
“Gen’ nil  Pcnhinf,” 

“Pam,  Gen'rul  Pershing.** 
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toons  if  all  the  boys  will  work  together  and 
with  the  same  intent  Perhaps  there  will 
never  be  another  occasion  when  such  a 
thing  can  be  done,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  it  accomplished.  A national 
meeting  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  country  just  now,  and  would  assist  car- 
toonists in  doing  their  part  to  win  the  war." 


BAIRNSFATHER  TO  DRAW  SAMMIES 

Capt.  Bruce  Bairnsfathcr,  creator  of  “Old 
Bill,”  “Alf,”  and  “Bert,”  various  types  of 
the  British  “Tommy,”  is  now  in  the  Ameri- 
can training  area  in  France,  and  will  draw 
for  the  American  public  the  humorous  types 
of  “Sammies”  he  meets  there.  Captain 
Bairnsfather’s  work  has  been  appearing-ex- 
clusively  in  the  London  Bystander,  and  he 
has  made  the  whole  world  laugh  with  his 
pictures.  Possibly  the  American  Sammy 
may  yet  see  himself  produced  in  a play  like 
“The  Better  ’Ole,”  which  recently  amused 
London.  “My  government,”  says  Captain 
Bairnsfather,  "feels  that  my  professional 
efforts  have  been  an  aid  in  recruiting  and 
helping  to  win  the  war.  I now  want  to  try 
my  hand  on  American  subjects.” 


Drawn  for  Cortoons  Magazine  by  Henry  C.  i 


Mrs.  Casey:  “Moike,  did  yea  put  out  the  cat: 

Mike:  *‘0»  did.” 

Mr*.  C.:  “Oi  don’t  believe  it." 

Mike:  "Well,  if  vex  think  Oi’m  a loiar,  gel 

and  put  her  out  yerailf." 
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TWO  CARTOONISTS  JAILED  AS 
SPIES  . 

Two  cartoonists — one  in  the  East,  and  one 
in  the  West — have  been  arrested  and  in- 
terned as  German  spies.  Hans  von  Stengel, 
of  New  York,  who  conducted  the  maga- 
zine Zeppelin,  afterward  known  as  Eulen- 
spicgcl,  the  pages  of  which  were  devoted 
to  cartoons  and  articles  ridiculing  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  is  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
other  is  Karl  Frederick  Wiedemann,  of  Los 
Angeles,  formerly  cartoonist  of  a Manila 
(P.  I.)  weekly.  Wiedemann,  it  is  said,  was 
recently  a German  consular  agent  in  China, 
and  had  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
cavalry  at  Manila.  Since  coming  to  Los 
Angeles  he  had  made  certain  fashionable 
connections,  and  was  reported  engaged  to 
a society  girl  of  that  city. 

Of  von  Stengel  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says 
editorially:  “He  may  be  a very  clever 

cartoonist.  We  think  he  is.  But  a picture 
entitled  'Seven  Million  Slackers,’1  drawn  to 
ridicule  the  military  plans  of  the  United 
States,  printed  as  it  was  four  months  after 
we  had  entered  the  war,  is  either  alien 


propagandist  work  or  treason,  depending 
on  whether  citizenship  may  be  claimed  for 
Stengel,  who  was  born  in  this  country.  In 
either  case  a penalty  is  provided  by  law.” 


BUSHNELL  BACK  IN  GAME 

E.  A.  Bushnell,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  free  lancing  in  New  York,  has  returned 
to  the  Central  Press  Association  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  as  political  cartoonist  He  an- 
nounces that  “Doc”  will  not  appear  in  the 
cartoons  except  by  request.  For  the  pres- 
ent “Bush”  will  do  his  work  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  syndicate. 


Fontaine  Fox,  whose  cartoons  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  bring  to  attention 
the  lighter  and  almost  unnoticed  humor  of 
daily  life,  admits  that  his  earliest  drawing 
was  a mural  decoration  consisting  of  a 
freight  train  of  200  cars  trailing  about  a 
newly  papered  wall  of  his  home.  Mr.  Fox 
was  born  in  Louisville  in  1884,  and  left  In- 
diana University  in  his  sophomore  year  to 
become  a newspaper  cartoonist. 
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PRESIDENT  WIL- 
SON baa  revived  the 
Ananias  club.  In  re- 
ply to  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's criticism  that  the 
war  machinery  has  almost 
entirely  ceased  function- 
ing, he  characterized  the 
accusation  as  "an  aston- 
ishing and  absolutely  un- 
justifiable distortion  of 
the  truth." 

Senator  Chamberlain,  as  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  on  military  affairs,  has 
sponsored  a movement  for  the  appointment 
of  a superior  war  council,  to  consist  of 
from  three  or  five,  which  shall  be  superior 
in  authority  to  the  present  members  of  the 
cabinet. 

“In  this  policy,"  as  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  points  out,  “should  it  receive  the 
sanction  of  senate  and  house,  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  will  take  a posi- 
tion directly  in  opposition  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  president,  and  will  for  the 
first  time  since  the  declaration  of  war  refuse 
to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  executive.” 
The  injection  of  Secretary  Baker  into  the 
fight  is  incidental.  His  conduct  of  the  war 
department  is  merely  an  argument  used  by 
the  friends  of  the  war  council  to  prove  their 


case.  The  struggle  is  between  two  concep- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  war. 

One  conception  is  that  the  executive — as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  fight- 
ing forces,  with  the  actual  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  cabinet  members 
and  bureau  chiefs — should  be  supreme. 

The  other  conception  is  that  responsibility 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  unified  and 
centralized  in  a war  council,  in  order,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  says,  that  the  presi- 
dent may  be  provided  with  "machinery  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  greater  efficiency.” 
Congress,  the  Inquirer  goes  on  to  say,  has 
placed  vast  responsibility  in  his  hands.  He 
wields  more  actual  power  today  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  the 
kaiser.  But  he  cannot  follow  every  detail. 
He  must  be  influenced  by  those  around  him. 

He  must,  in  fact,  rely  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upon 
what  others  are  doing. 

"Now,  the  president  cer- 
tainly cannot  close  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that 
everything  is  not  going  as 
well  as  it  should.  Senator 
Chamberlain,  himself  a 
democrat  and  a loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  president, 
declares  openly  that  the 
machinery  of  the  war  de- 
partment has  broken 
down.  We  would  not  go 
that  far.  The  machinery 
has  not  actually  broken 
down,  else  nothing  what- 
ever could  be  accom- 
plished. But  it  is  a fact, 
and  so  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  Bak- 
er himself,  that  it  is  sadly 
out  of  order. 

"Not  only  has  there 
been  grievous  delay  in  the 
war  department,  but  there 
has  been  confusion  worse 
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confounded  in  the  han- 
dling of  transports  and 
supply  ships.  Some  of 
them  have  gone  out  only 
partially  loaded.  Some 
have  been  detained  for 
days  in  port.  Congestion 
has  become  a crying  evil, 
and  largely  because  of  the 
red  tape  system  in  use  in 
the  quartermaster  gen- 
eral’s bureau  of  the  war 
department. 

“Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  various  Atlantic 
ports  are  virtually  neg- 
lected by  the  government 
and  that  New  York  alone 
seems  to  have  its  atten- 
tion as  a terminal  for  shipment,  and  we 
have  a condition  that  is  deplorable  in  the 
extreme." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  questions  the  good 
faith  of  the  administration's  defense: 

“Some  of  the  opposition  to  government 
reorganization  is  tricky  and  deceitful. 
Either  it  willfully  misunderstands  the  poli- 
cies Chamberlain  presents  or  it  deliberately 
seeks  to  have  the  people  misunderstand 
them.” 

Two  points  demand  popular  comprehen- 
sion, says  the  Tribune: 

‘T.  That  the  superior  war  council  would 
not  be  an  authority  over  the  president,  but 
under  him. 

“2.  That  no  possible  reorganization  of  the 
war  department  itself  would  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  a superior  war  council. 

“The  opposition  to  centralization — 'which 
wins,’  says  the  kaiser — seeks  to  cloud  both 
these  points,  to  distort  them,  to  turn  them 
back  on  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
presented  by  Chamberlain  and  make  them 
the  mainspring  of  a popular  opinion  which 
will  support  the  president  in  his  present 
position. 

"This  is  not  fair  opposition  and  a sound 


Congratulation!  ] 

cause  does  not  need  such  trickery  and  could 
not  command  such  misinformed  supporters. 
If  the  opponents  of  the  superior  war  coun- 
cil really  believe  that  this  instrument  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  presidential  author- 
ity, to  establish  at  least  a conflict  of  au- 
thority, they  have  no  case.  Its  purposes 
are  exactly  the  opposite." 

And,  the  Tribune  continues,  “the  presi- 
dent himself  has  realized  his  need  of  sup- 
port from  agencies  not  now  recognized  in 
the  law. 

“How  else  may  we  explain  Col.  House, 
whose  missions  have  been  numerous  and 
most  important?  Who  had  the  all  impor- 
tant mission  of  officially  representing  the 
United  States  at  tile  interallied  conference 
in  Paris,  at  which  war  methods  and  peace 
aims  were  agreed  upon?  The  unofficial  Col. 
House. 

“The  president  is  asked  to  accept  the  use 
of  a needed  government  organization,  to 
employ  its  services,  to  make  its  services  the 
services  of  the  most  talented  organizers  in 
the  United  States  and  thus  to  obtain  what 
Americans  of  all  people  understand  best — 
team  work." 

The  chief  merit  nf  the  war  council  would 
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Sykes  • it  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 

The  Hole  in  the  Doughnut 

be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times, 
that  it  would  create  what  docs  not  now 
exist,  a body  with  authority  to  give  its 
whole  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

‘‘At  present  there  is  no  one  who  does 
that,  not  even  the  president,  for  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  him  to  do  more,  over- 
whelmed as  he  is  by  manifold  executive 
duties,  than  approve  the  plans  of  others  or 
suggest  changes  in  them. 

"Senator  Chamberlain’s  bill  gives  the 
president  the  power  to  review  and  revise 
the  labors  of  the  war  cabinet  and  to  exer- 
cise through  it  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  constitution. 

"Mr.  Wilson  would  still  be  supreme  and 
dominant,  commander  in  chief  as  well  as 
president.  The  Chamberlain  proposal  would 
assure  both  coordination  and  the  direction 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.” 

But  there  are  other  motives  to  be  looked 
into,  says  the  New  York  World,  which  re- 


gards the  adoption 
of  a superior  coun- 
cil as  "one  way  to 
lose  the  war.” 

"The  motives  of 
the  men  that  pre- 
pared this  measure,” 
says  the  World, 
"may  be  as  pure  and 
lofty  as  Senator 
Chamberlain  would 
have  us  to  believe; 
but  if  so,  we  have 
little  respect  for 
their  ability  or  their 
judgment.  The  only 
possible  result  of 
such  a measure  as 
theirs,  assuming  that 
it  could  become  law 
over  the  veto  of  the 
president,  would  be 
to  divide  the  execu- 
tive authority,  disin- 
tegrate the  govern- 
ment of  the  United 
States  and  lose  the 
war. 

"Senator  Cham- 
herlain  assures  us 
that  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  com- 
mittee that  framed 
this  measure.  Perhaps,  then,  he  will 
begin  by  telling  it  why  the  president 
was  never  consulted  and  learned  about  it 
‘only  at  second  hand.’  Perhaps  he  will  ex- 
plain why  the  cabinet  was  not  consulted 
and  why  none  of  the  president’s  other  ad- 
visers were  consulted.  Perhaps  he  will  ex- 
plain why  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  should  have  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  a bill  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  undertakes  to 
revolutionize  the  government  of  the  United 
States.” 

And  the  Philadelphia  Record,  in  a satiric 
vein,  says  that  “the  proposed  triumvirate 
would  consist  of  'three  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  demonstrated  executve  ability.’  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  representation  of 
the  republican  party  is  contemplated.” 
"Folly,”  says  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
"is  the  only  word  that  designates  the  senate 
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Marcus  in  New  York  Times 

Uncle  Sam:  "I  reckon  I might  have  somebody  to  put  up  there." 
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driving  wheel  to  which  every  other 
could  be  related  and  by  which 
every  other  might  be  speeded  up  to 
required  service,  the  proposal 
should  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. But  the  prospects  are  just 
the  reverse. 

"The  super-board,  to  all  appear- 
ances, would  be  an  impediment, 
not  a help;  would  complicate,  not 
simplify,  would  make  the  president 
merely  a vetoer  of  measures  in- 
stead of  initiator  and  director. 
With  it,  in  the  midst  of  war,  we 
should  have  to  begin  all  over  again 
in  the  matter  of  organization.  The 
country  has  no  time  or  business  to 
throw  away  the  tools  it  has.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  we  are  dangerously 
near  to  losing  our  heads,  in  true 
American  fashion,  and  furnishing 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

"The  unfortunate  feature  of  such 
a controversy  as  that  now  raging 
at  Washington  is  that  it  is  certain 
to  be  misinterpreted  in  the  capitals 
of  our  enemies.  Remembering 
how  Americans  welcome  every  sign  of  dis- 
sension in  Germany  or  Austria,  it  is  easily 


Castrl  m Now  York  Evtning  World 

Keep  Out  I 

military  committee's  plan,  in  the  midst  of 
our  colossal  war  job,  just  as  the  war  depart- 
ment's forces  have  been  reor- 
ganized in  the  light  of  past 
mistakes  and  disappointments — 
few  and  small  compared  with  its 
accomplishments — to  nullify  all 
that  has  been  done  by  another 
sweeping  reorganization,  stripping 
the  president  of  his  constitutional 
powers  as  commander  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  and  reducing  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  to  chief  clerks  of 
government  bureaus. 

“If  the  bill  did  not  strip  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  of  their 
powers;  if  it  were  not  unconstitu- 
tional in  form,  it  would  still  be 
foolish  to  try  to  disrupt  the  just- 
completed  organization  and  plans 
of  the  administration  and  to  force 
upon  the  president  a new  organiza- 
tion against  his  judgment  and 
will.'' 

The  Newark  News  regards  the 
council  as  a fifth  wheel.  “If  the  Kirhy  ,«  Knt  y„* 
prospects  were  that  it  would  be  a Subbine  Him  in  th.  Back 
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perceived  how  the  present  situation  at 
Washington  may  be  exaggerated  and  glori- 
fied for  Teuton  consumption. 

"But  if  the  Germans  are  likely  to  get  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  issue,  Americans 
must  maintain  their  mental  equilibrum.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  no  one  at  Wash- 
ington is  objecting  because  war  against 
Germany  is  being  pressed  too  vigorously; 
no  one  is  arguing  for  an  early  peace;  no  one 
believes  that  the  United  States  is  fighting 
too  hard  or  that  we  should  cease  our  efforts 
against  Prussianism.  On  the  contrary,  both 
sides  arc  insistent  that  the  war  shall  be 
pressed  with  every  ounce  of  strength  to  bear 
in  the  fight. 

"Neither  republicanism  nor  partisan  de- 
mocracy is  entitled  to  a hearing  at  this 


time.  One  should  forget  that  a national 
election  is  at  hand.  The  fact  to  remember 
is  that  anything  tending  to  weaken  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  war  is  unpatriotic. 
It  might  readily  become  disastrous." 

The  Washington  Star  regards  the  whole 
affair  with  a fine  spirit  of  detachment  and 
cries,  "Quit  wrangling;  win  the  war.” 

When  Senator  Chamberlain  said  that  our 
entire  military  establishment  had  broken 
down  and  that  every  branch  of  it  was  inef- 
ficient, says  the  Star,  "he  generalized  too 
broadly.  He  verbally  'slopped  over.’ 
"When  the  president  said  in  effect  that 
Senator  Chamberlain  distorted  the  truth, 
that  what  he  said  was  of  no  importance  and 
that  congressional  inquiry  into  war  condi- 
tions was  hurtful,  not  helpful,  he  surren- 
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Norman  Lindsay  m Sydney  Bulletin 
THE  WAR  GOD’S  SHRINE 


“The  real  enemy  is  the  war  spirit  fostered  by  Prussia.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
world,  nor  liberty,  till  that  shrine  is  shattered  and  its  priesthood  discredited  forever." 
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dcred  a measure  of  his  usual  fine  control  of 
his  tongue.  Is  it  irreverent  to  suggest  that 
for  a moment  he,  too,  ‘slopped  over’? 

"Senator  Chamberlain  as  a national  legis- 
lator has  rendered  and  is  rendering  con- 
spicuously efficient  patriotic  service,  notably 
in  respect  to  the  selective  draft,  food  con- 
trol and  the  preparedness  of  universal  mili- 
tary training.  His  opinions,  like  his  work, 
are  of  value. 

“Congress  is  a coordinate  branch  of  the 
national  government.  A war  congress  does 
not  perform  its  functions  if  it  does  not  keep 
informed  concerning  actual  war  conditions 
and  to  the  best  of  its  judgment  and  with  all 
its  might  remedy  any  evils  or  shortcomings 
that  may  be  disclosed.” 

The  net  result  of  recent  inquiries  has 
been,  the  Star  thinks,  to  correct  certain  de- 
fects and  omissions,  to  promote  efficiency, 
to  speed  up  war  preparation,  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  more  devoted  national  service 
and  to  renewed  patriotic  self-sacrifice. 

“On  the  whole,  everybody  is  to  be  praised, 
not  blamed.  Let  us  look  to  what  is  done, 
and  well  done,  as  well  as  to  what  is  left 
undone  or  done  poorly." 

Or  as  the  Newark  News  puts  it,  "A  truce 


Bronslrup  in  i'an  Francuco  Chromcll 
Effective  Bombardment 


to  talk  of  panaceas.  Let  facts  be  faced  and 
acted  on  rather  than  giving  voice  to  mere 
criticism  and  discontent.” 


tiatr  in  H aJhtn£ion  / 1 mts 

Take  Good  Care  of  the  Spigot,  but  don’t  Forget  the  Bunghole  on  the  Side 
A cartoon  by  Congressman  J.  M.  Baer  of  North  Dakota,  intended,  as  he  say  a,  not  as  a criticism 
against  the  government,  but  as  a criticism  against  the  senate  committees  who  are  criticising  the  gov- 
ernment. and  while  investigating  the  spigot,  are  wasting  the  great  national  resources. 
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Copt.  Bruce  Bairnsfather  in  The  Bystander,  London 

- THE  SOOTHSAYER  WITHOUT  HONOR 
“Look  'ere;  if  we  gets  blown  up  in  any  more  o’  yer  dreams,  there's  goin’  to  be 
trouble.” 

toe 
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Copt.  Bruce  Bairns f other  in  The  Bystander,  London 


DOWN  AT  THE  BASE  CAMP 

“ ’E  'as  to  pick  up  odd  bits  of  paper  and  match-ends  down  the  camp,  sir;  but  'e  don't 
seem  to  'ave  He  'eart  in  'is  work,  sir!" 
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Fuel  administra-  ^ ✓ 

TOR  GARFIELD’S  f 
drastic  edict  giving  I I ' /%  |T  | 
the  country  east  of  the  % | g 3 I 
Mississippi  an  enforced  ****  ■“ 

vacation  of  five  days  and 
a succession  of  “heatless 
Mondays"  after  that  quite 
threw  industry  into  a 
panic.  The  senate  in  an 
eleventh  - hour  resolution 
tried  in  vain  to  have  the  order  modified. 
Protests  were  raised  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  Garfield's  thumbs  were  down,  and 
he  had  the  full  support  of  President  Wilson. 

A few  newspapers  accepted  the  conditions 
philosophically,  observing  that  only  a great 
necessity  must  have  been  responsible  for 
such  an  order,  and  admitting  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  knew  more  about 
the  situation  than  the  layman.  "Give  Gar- 
field a chance,”  they  said. 

Other  newspapers,  however,  called  for  the 
immediate  revocation  of  the  order  and  de- 
manded Garfield's  summary  removal.  They 
referred  to  the  edict  as  a "frantic  blunder," 
“the  most  drastic  and  alarming  action  in 
the  history  of  the  nation."  Garfield,  they 


tjarlkld  Gives  Us 

Aondaus 


declared,  had  lost  what  public  confidence 
he  ever  had.  Garfield  had  "demoralized 
business;”  had  "torpedoed  industry.” 

At  the  present  writing  it  seems  probable 
that  "heatless  Monday”  already  may  become 
an  institution  of  the  past,  and  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  will  be  centered 
on  the  coal  movement  itself.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  coal,  but  recent  blizzards  and  the 
railway  congestion  have  combined  to  re- 
strict its  distribution.  With  fuel  given  the 
right  of  way  and  embargoes  placed  on  other 
merchandise  it  should  be  possible  to  move 
the  mine  output  almost  normally. 

While  interpretations  of  the  order  were 
in  many  cases  carried  to  extremes.  Drug- 
gists were  allowed  to  sell  soothing  syrup 
but  not  cigarettes.  Even 


candle  light — though  how 
the  burning  of  a candle 
could  prevent  coal  from 
reaching  England  is  a 
mystery — was  frowned  on. 

However,  for  once  in  its 
career,  the  American  pub- 
lic obeyed  the  law.  Amer- 
icans heretofore  have  not 
been  any  too  scrupulous 
in  this  respect,  and  re- 
garded the  average  law  as 
something  that  could  be 
broken  at  pleasure. 

The  disastrous  results  of 
Dr.  Garfield’s  order,  the 
Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  remarks,  will  be 
felt  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Says  this  news- 
paper; 

The  order  of  the  fuel 
administration,  closing 
practically  a 1 1 industries 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
five  days  and  decreeing 
nine  ‘‘workless’’  Mondays 
thereafter,  is  the  most 
drastic,  the  most  alarming 
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action  ever  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  In- 
deed, none  of  the  nations 
in  the  thick  of  the  conflict, 
however  near  exhaustion 
it  may  be,  has  yet  made 
such  a shameful  confes- 
sion of  failure  to  meet 
emergencies.  Doctor  Gar- 
field throws  up  his  hands 
in  abject  surrender.  He 
asks  us  to  sit  idly  by  until 
the  crisis  is  past.  He  pro- 
poses to  save  thirty  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  by  disor- 
ganizing industry,  by 
checking  trade,  by  inflict- 
ing financial  losses  almost 
beyond  computation.  It  is 
as  if  a fireman  should  see  a house  burn 
down  without  making  any  effort  to  put  out 
the  fire,  as  if  a coast-guard  should  see  a 
wrecked  ship  sink  without  launching  a life- 
boat. Americans  have  always  prided  them- 
selves on  their  energy,  their  ability  to  cope 
with  the  most  perplexing  problems,  their 
resourcefulness  in  the  face  of  danger  or 
disaster.  What  must  they  think  when  a 
man  appointed  to  deal  with  a vital  situa- 
tion. aide  to  command  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion from  experts,  weakly  admits  that  it  is 
beyond  his  control  and  in  a moment  of 
panic  deliberately  invites  a national  col 
lapse?  What  must  they  think  when  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  ap- 
pointed him  with  slight  regard  for  his  fit- 
ness, approves  and  supports  him  in  this 
fatal  error?" 

Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

“The  resignation  of  the  country  to  the 
inevitable  does  not  mean  that  it  is  satisfied 
to  have  the  present  fuel  administration  con- 
tinue in  power.  Dr.  Garfield  has  completely 
lost  whatever  measure  of  public  confidence 
he  ever  had.  The  president's  judgment  in 
selecting  him  is  impeached  by  events  which 
cannot  be  thrust  out  of  the  public  mind  by 


Blue  Monday 

explanation  or  apology.  With  industry 
stagnant  when  it  should  be  running  under 
the  highest  attainable  pressure,  with  em- 
ployers and  employees  sharing  losses  of 
many  millions,  with  war  enterprises  halted 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  it  is  time  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  a change. 

"In  his  statement  to  the  public  Dr.  Gar- 
field emphasizes  the  congestion  on  trans- 
portation lines,  the  accumulation  of  manu- 
factures due  to  war  demands,  zero  weather 
and  other  factors  contributing  to  the  coal 
shortage.  His  statement,  intended  as  an 
excuse  for  the  drastic  order  of  suppression, 
is  in  reality  a confession  that  he  cannot  rise 
to  the  requirements  of  a great  task. 

“The  people  don't  want  excuses.  They 
do  want  a guarantee  that  the  sufferings,  the 
deprivations,  the  inconveniences  and  the 
losses  in  money  and  in  effort  they  now  en- 
dure shall  not  recur  at  some  later  time. 
They  will  not  thank  Dr.  Garfield,  they  will 
not  thank  the  president  for  such  relief  as 
this  order  may  provide.  They  will  under- 
stand that  as  the  sacrifice  is  entirely  theirs, 
the  remedy  of  which  it  is  the  price  is  to  be 
credited  to  them  and  not  to  the  incompetent 
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The  Immediate  Job 

officialism  that  produced  the  malady  requir- 
ing such  remedy. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  public  confidence  in 
the  fuel  administration  he  established  by 
the  elimination  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  him  of  some  strong  and  ex- 
perienced man  whom  the  country  can  trust 
to  meet  an  emergency  standing  up,  and  not 
seek  to  escape  from  it  by  lying  down.” 

"A  frantic  fuel  decree"  is  what  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  pronounces  it.  Says  the 
Journal: 

“Here  is  an  effort  to  rectify  a succession 
of  pathetic  blunders  by  paralyzing  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  United  States.  But  can 
the  most  practical  business-like  nation  in 
the  world  risk  a second  exhibition  of  this 
character,  to  its  own  humiliation  and  the 


satisfaction  of  its 
enemies?" 

In  defense  of 
Dr.  Garfield,  the 
Washington  Star 
observes: 

Dr.  Garfield’s 
statement  in  ex- 
planation of  t h e 
fuel  order  puts 
the  case  squarely 
before  the  people. 
Our  manufactur- 
ers  have  pro- 
duced more 
rapidly  than  our 
facilities  for 
transport  a- 
tion  have  devel- 
oped. The  conse- 
quence is  a con- 
gestion of  goods 
at  our  ports  and 
on  the  lines  lead- 
ing to  them  that 
cannot  be  broken 
until  the  ships 
that  need  coal 
c a n be  supplied. 
Hundreds 
of  ships  are  wait- 
ing in  harbor  for 
fuel.  Until  they 
move  the  conges- 
tion will  remain. 
This  congestion, 
in  turn,  blocks 
the  means  of  moving  coal  for  the  people's 
use.  The  suspension  of  manufacturing  is, 
therefore,  a remedy  to  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  further  blockading  supplies  upon 
the  rails.” 

"Give  Garfield  a chance,"  says  the  St. 
I.ouis  Republic,  which  adds: 

“The  Garfield  order  is  drastic.  It  was  un- 
expected and  hence  came  as  a shock  to  the 
whole  country,  especially  that  portion  of  it 
directly  affected  by  the  order.  Yet  it  is  to 
he  presumed  Dr.  Garfield  knew  what  he  was 
doing. 

“He  could  have  foreseen  the  bursts  of 
indignation,  the  telegrams,  petitions,  pro- 
tests in  every  form,  the  congressional  reso- 
lutions that  would  follow  his  action. 

“Then  why  did  he  do  it?  Certainly  not 
to  popularize  himself. 
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^ CT — rn  cuse,  some  expla- 

. \ 4 nation  in  Dr.  Gar- 

" \*lfv  '•  field's  mind.  He 

\f  • says  the  step  was 
necessary  as  the 
f . \L  I e s s e r of  t w o 

'/'■'.S"  |.'i  evils,  the  other 

' ji  being  widespread 

; j * domestic  distress, 

• | l suffering  for  lack 

} j of  fuel  and  food 

■ s - , among  our  own 

. i ■■  ( 1 people.  It  was 

Vj  also  necessary,  he 

--  ■ jij  says,  in  order  to 

*•  ,.**  1'  move  ships.  In 

tj  that  case,  the  coal 

Vr_r  . ! shortage  is  worse 

than  the  country 
It  had  any  reason  to 

|.  suppose.  It  is  an 

|2V  Hjl',  i'g*.  if  immediate,  over- 

gJ?**  I i shadowing  m e n- 

fawr  ace,  and  not 

C something  re- 
mote, inconven- 

— - i e n t for  a few 

» h i ; days,  but  gradu- 

a,,y  disaPPcarinS- 
IK  ullilwfi  J_"  T as  most  of  our 

troubles  do  when 
we  approach 
them.  As  be- 
J*  tween  freezing 
and  starvation 
for  our  own  Pe°” 
pie  and  a short 
delay  in  factory 
work,  the  insti- 
tution of  a ‘sec- 
ond Sunday’  in  each  week  until  March 
25,  even  the  harshest  critic  of  Dr.  Garfield 
would  scarcely  hesitate,  especially  if  he  or 
his  family  were  the  ones  who  were  to  freeze 
or  starve.” 

But  it  is  results  after  all  that  count,  and 
we  have  Dr.  Garfield's  word  for  it  that  the 
results  justified  the  radical  measures  which 
were  taken.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  World,  will  “encourage  the  coun- 
try to  go  through  the  period  of  enforced 
idleness  with  patience  if  it  can  be  assured 
that  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  desired  direction.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  given  to  long  attacks  of  pessi- 
mism By  nature  they  have  too  much  en 
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Where  He  Pell  Down 


"The  only  conclusion  is  that  he  consid- 
ered the  order  necessary,  and  as  President 
Wilson  approved  it,  he  must  have  agreed 
with  the  fuel  administrator.  These  men 
are  in  better  position  than  anyone  else  to 
know  the  real  fuel  conditions  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  It  is  Dr.  Gar- 
field’s business  to  know  them. 

"In  view  of  the  constant  reiteration  front 
all  sides  of  the  necessity  for  speeding  up 
industry,  especially  shipbuilding  and  muni- 
tions making,  the  country  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  sacred  about 
the  whirring  wheels  and  turning  lathes. 

"For  such  radical  interference  with  our 
war  preparations  there  must  he  some  ex- 
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Heart  Trouble 

ergy  and  vilalily  to  surrender  to  despair. 

"For  the  lews  days  that  the  wheels  of 
industry  are  slowed  down  and  labor  finds 
itself  unemployed  the  people  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  something  besides  wait  for 


the  railroads  to  deliver  coal  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  the  bunkering  of  ships 
awaiting  supplies  in  port.  With  intelligent 
management  the  problems  of  railroad 
blockades  and  congested  terminals  will  be 
worked  out.  In  the  meantime,  the  public, 
by  adjusting  itself  in  mind  and  spirit  to 
the  purposes  behind  the  order  for  the  sus- 
pension of  industry,  will  profit  in  the  end 
by  the  hard  lesson  administered  to  it.  It 
has  not  yet  taken  to  heart  seriously  the 
need  of  strict  economy  and  self-denial. 

"It  is  time  to  get  away  from  the  personal, 
selfish  or  detached  point  of  view  and  see 
things  in  their  larger  aspects.  The  time 
has  come  for  greater  concentration  of  ef- 
fort, not  by  a few  officials  who  speak  with 
the  authority  of  the  government,  but  by 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  a stake  in 
their  country  and  are  determined  to  see  it 
through  the  war  at  any  cost  to  themselves. 

"It  is  as  true  of  us  as  it  is  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  words  of  Lloyd  George,  that 
if  we  do  not  go  on  we  will  have  to  go 
under." 
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At  the  School  Door 

From  a painting  by  N.  P.  Rogdanoff-Belisky,  exhibited  in  the  Muiee  Alexandre  III,  Petrograd,  and 
embodying  the  new  spirit  and  the  new  hope  of  the  Russian  republic. 
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Not  Yet! 

YOU  can  lead  a horse  to  water,  but  you 
cannot  always  make  him  drink.  Simi- 
larly you  can  lead  a bolshevik  to  a 
peace  conference  but  cannot  persuade  him 
to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Once  more  the 
Brcst-Litovsk  peace  conference  has  come  to 
a standstill.  The  trap  was  carefully  set  by 
Germany — too  carefully  set,  perhaps.  The 
trusting  bolsheviki  approached,  smelled  the 
bait,  and  turned  away.  In  other  words, 

Germany,  too  sure  of  her  prey,  overreached 
herself,  and  by  demanding  too  much,  lost 
a golden  opportunity. 

Not  that  there  is  much  hope  for  Russia 
under  her  present  childish  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  a world  war  her 
people  are  given  over  to  the  dreaming  of 
utopian  dreams.  Russia  is  out  of  the  war 

uo 


for  keeps.  The  country  is  drifting.  Its 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  idealists  and 
visionaries.  White  collars  are  proscribed. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a sturdy,  if  unor- 
ganized, element  in  the  population  that 
somehow  manages  to  steer  the  drifting  ship. 
Not  all  the  bolsheviki  are  on  the  German 
pay  roll.  Misguided  as  they  are,  a few  of 
them  have  Russia’s  interests  at  heart, 
though  it  is  the  lack  of  national  feeling 
that  has  caused  Russia  to  lose  her  grasp 
on  things. 

As  Charles  R.  Crane  expresses  it,  Russia 
has  lost  her  symbols.  Mr.  Crane,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  an  official  mission  to 
Petrograd,  says  that  with  the  loss  of  sym- 
bols the  morale  of  the  Russian  people  has 
disappeared  as  well. 
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"The  Russians  are  strung  for  symbols," 
he  observed,  "and  the  biggest  symbol  of 
the  army  was  the  czar.  When  the  czar 
went  to  the  front  all  the  people  knew  about 
it,  and  they  sent  food  and  clothing  to  the 
soldiers  and  committees  to  see  that  the 
soldiers  got  their  tea  and  their  baths  when 
they  got  out  of  the  trenches. 

“The  first  symbol  to  go  was  the  czar  and 
the  next  was  the  flag.  That  was  taken  away 
from  the  army  and  a red  flag  substituted. 
It  meant  nothing  to  the  soldiers.  Our 
own  country  is  not  strong  for  symbols,  but 
if  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  be  taken 
away  von  ran  imagine  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  morale  of  our  troops. 

"And  then  they  took  away  the  national 
anthem.  The  Russians  are  a musical  race, 
perhaps  the  imst  musical  in  the  world. 
They  go  into  battle  singing,  often  led  by  a 
priest.  It  was  another  symbol  taken  away. 

"With  the  czar  gone,  the  flag  gone,  the 
national  anthem  gone,  the  soldiers  looked 
to  IVtrograd 
as  the  one 
symbol  left. 

And  in  Petro-  aa 
grad  t h e yfv 
found  a groups 
of  men  they 
had  never 
heard  of  he-  J 


There  was  no  incentive  to  fight  for  those 
men  that  they  did  not  know. 

"All  the  time  the  agents  of  the  bolsheviki 
were  working  at  the  front,  urging  the 
soldiers  not  to  fight,  telling  them  that  the 
bolsheviki  would  bring  peace  and  that  it 
was  better  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
And  the  men  were  reminded  that  the  lands 
were  being  distributed  and  that  if  they  did 
not  hurry  home,  they  would  be  left  out." 

The  bolsheviki  have  made  many  promises 
and  have  kept  none.  They  arc  making  a 
farce  of  government,  and  yet,  as  the  Cleve- 


fore  at  the 
head  of  the 
g o v e rmnent. 
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"Does  he  still  fatuously  hope  for  peace  on 
bolsheviki  terms? 

"Is  he  craftily  protracting  the  talk  while 
the  bolsheviki  armies  are  making  ready  for 
war? 

"Is  he  hopeful  that  his  gospel  may  be 
carried  straight  to  the  German  people  and 
cause  a political  overthrow? 

"Or  is  he  a master  trickster  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  kaiser  and  hiding  his 
disloyalty  under  a mask  of  lurid  patriotism? 

“Any  one  of  these  suppositions  is  per- 
missible. Only  the  last — that  Trotzky  is 
the  scoundrel  the  world  supposed  him  to  be 
before  Brest-Litovsk — is  difficult.  The  man 


who  has  so  admirably 


voiced  the  truth  as 
to  kaiscrism  can 
hardly  be  the  tool 
of  the  system  he 
denounces." 

Says  the  Phila- 
delphia Press: 

"When  the  Ger- 
mans announced 
their  atrocious 
peace  terms,  the 
annexation  of  Po- 
land, Lithuania, 
and  the  whole  Rus- 
sian sea  coast,  and 
the  reduction  of 
Russia  to  eco- 
nomic enslave- 
ment, they  were  in 
all  probability  not 
only  threatening 
Russia  but  trying 
to  bribe  the  allies. 
The  allies  are  un- 
doubtedly d i s - 
gnsted  with  Rus- 
sia, not  so  much 
for  her  desertion 
of  them  as  for  the 
attitude  of  trucu- 
lent hostility  and 
insolence  which 
her  bolshevik  gov- 
ernment has  taken 
toward  them.  They 
owe  her  nothing. 
In  this  state  of  af- 
fairs it  undoubt- 
edly seemed  t o 
Germany  a good 
move  to  propose 


land  Plain  Dealer  points  out,  they  remain 
adamant  in  their  demand  for  self-determina- 
tion by  the  people  of  occupied  Russian 
provinces  and  of  Armenia.  The  Plain 
Dealer  proceeds: 

"The  Germans,  irritated  and  disappointed, 
have  checked  the  flow  of  meaningless  mel- 
lifluousness and  have  opened  the  spigot  of 
abuse  and  arrogance.  Agreement  seems 
more  hopeless  than  ever.  It  must,  of 
course,  remain  absolutely  hopeless  as  long 
as  the  militarists  dominate  German  politics 
while  the  bolsheviki  remain  true  to  their 
definitely  enunciated  principles. 

“Knowing  this,  why  does  Trotzky  permit 
the  farce  to  continue? 


Counting  His  Chickens 
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Germany’s  Peace  Terras 


they  are  fighting,  which  are  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  menace 
and  the  creation  of  a permanent 
peace.  For  such  an  annexation,  the 
economic  if  not  the  political  an- 
nexation of  the  great  territory  of 
Russia,  would  in  time  have 
strengthened  Germany’s  power  to 
a point  high  above  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and 
made  her  a certain  victor  in  her 
next  and  inevitable  war." 

"Prussian  faith,”  says  the  Chi- 
cago Journal,  "stands  revealed  at 
Brest-Litovsk  in  such  a glaring 
light  that  even  a Russian  bolsheviki 
or  a purblind  pacifist  should  be 
able  to  see  it. 

"For  months,  Germany  has  been 
sending  out  a siren  call  to  the  war- 
ring nations  to  get  together 
around  a table  and  settle  the  war 
by  a 'peace  of  understanding.’  Un- 
official statements,  carefully  ca- 
mouflaged to  look  like  official 
pledges,  described  Berlin  as  willing 
to  forego  all  annexations  or  in- 


tliat  if  the  allies  would  allow  her  to  work  dcmnitics,  even  willing  to  make  certain 
her  will  on  Russia,  she  would  aban- 


don France,  Belgium,  and  possibly 
other  occupied  territories  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

"This  is  what  she  would  have 
proposed  if  she  could  have  got  her 
darling  wish,  a secret  peace  confer- 
ence of  swag  and  barter.  The  al- 
lies. however,  insisted  oti  doing  all 
their  negotiating  in  the  open  air 
with  the  whole  world  looking  on. 
That  made  truck  and  dicker  diffi- 
cult. The  Germans  could  not  get 
their  bribe  before  the  allies  di- 
rectly, because  the  allies  would  not 
meet  them.  So  they  made  their 
hint  in  the  form  of  offering  terms 
to  Russia;  they  talked  to  Russia 
so  that  the  allies  could  overhear. 

"The  thing  was  very  adroitly 
done,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  statesman  in  the  world  except 
President  Wilson  was  aware  of  the 
trap.  If,  in  a moment  of  war- 
weariness, of  longing  for  peace,  the 
allies  had  entertained  the  idea  so 
insidiously  suggested,  it  would  have 
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crowned  robbers  desire.  Finland 
is  to  be  ‘free,’  under  German  tute- 
lage. South  of  Brest-Litovsk,  all 
territory  is  to  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  Ukraine. 

"What  is  left  of  Russia  would  be 
but  a huge  wedge,  with  the  base 
against  Siberia  and  the  apex  at 
1’etrograd.  It  would  be  virtually 
cut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  German 
control  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Ukraine — which  like- 
wise would  own  the  leadership  of 
Berlin.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
Russia  would  he  only  an  economic 
province  and  political  satellite  of 
the  conquering  Prussian  junkers. 

"\Yhat  Russia  will  do  is  a mys- 
tery. If  a union  of  all  patriotic 
parties  and  leaders  can  be  effected, 
the  country's  magnificent  distances 
will  enable  it  to  hold  out  till  it 
can  be  reorganized.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  bolsheviki,  even  now, 
will  share  their  usurped  authority, 
restorations  it  sne  could  do  so  and  still  and  no  one  can  say  how  deep  the  artificial 
‘save  face.'  division  has  gone  between  Muscovy  and  the 

"The  experienced  democracies  of  America  Ukraine.  All  we  know  is  that  if  this  last 
and  western  Europe  laughed  at  such  tac-  piece  of  German  aggression  does  not  wake 
tics,  and  refused  to  be  lured  into 
the  trap.  The  bolshevik  'govern- 
ment' at  Petrograd,  however,  took 
. the  bait.  Whether  these  newly  dis- 
covered solons  thought  the  leopard 
had  changed  his  spots  or  believed 
that  his  claws  could  be  clipped  by 
a socialistic  phrase  is  uncertain; 
but  they  came  to  the  conference 
which  Berlin  demanded.  Mon. 
they  did  this  as  the  climax  to  a 
course  of  conduct  which  utterly  de- 
moralized the  Russian  armies — al- 
ready sufficiently  damaged.  They 
staked  the  fate  of  their  country  on 
Prussian  honor  and  bolshevik 
cleverness. 

"Behold  the  result.  Assured  of 
the  helplessness  of  her  victim,  Ger- 
many demands  the  partition  of 
Russia.  Poland,  Lithuania,  Cour- 
land  and  a large  part  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  are  to  be  ceded  out- 
right to  the  central  empires,  for 

incorporation  into  the  scheme  of  Carter  in  Philadelphia  l-reu 
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Russia  from  her  dreams,  nothing  can  rouse 
her.” 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"Trotzky  and  his  colleagues,  so  far  from 
'playing  the  German  game’  are  most  suc- 
cessfully foiling  it.  German  agents  in 
their  places,  who  were  worth  their  salt, 
would  never,  never  have  turned  the  lime- 
light so  dramatically  on  the  wide  differences 
between  the  broad  German  generalizations 
with  which  they  professed  to  accept  the 
Russian  peace  terms  and  the  decidedly  dis- 
honest application  of  these  general  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  sought  to  nullify  these 
terms  and  strip  Russia  of  her  western  prov- 
inces. The  peasant  soldier  of  Russia,  in  his 
eagerness  for  peace,  might  not  have  noticed 
the  trick  if  the  bolshevik  leaders  had  re- 
mained blind,  deaf  and  dumb  before  it. 

"The  result  is  that  the  bolshevik  exposure 
has  precipitated  so  grave  a crisis  in  Ger- 
many that  even  the  stern  teuton  censorship 
cannot  keep  the  outcry  over  it  from  reach- 
ing the"  entente  tworld.  The  socialists 
openly  desire  to  accept  the  bolshevik  terms 
and  so  end  once  and  for  all  the  terrible 
struggle." 
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The  Pight  Behind  the  Linei 


GERMAN  diplomacy  has  again  run 
amuck.  Three  years  and  a half  of 
war  have  taught  it  nothing.  It  uses 
the  same  blundering  methods  that  have 
leagued  practically  the  entire  world  against 
the  central  alliance. 

Germany's  latest  attempt  in  the  way  of 
"big-league”  diplomacy  has  been  to  drop 
a smoke  barrage  in  front  of  the  enemy's  dip- 
lomatic trenches.  This  subtle  proceeding 
consists  of  talk  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  no 
annexations  and  no  indemnities. 

It  was  too  crude.  Premier  Lloyd  Geqrge 
was  the  first  to  brand  the  move  as  mere 
camouflage,  followed  by  President  Wilson, 
who  set  forth  America’s  idea  of  a just  and 
lasting  peace.  President  Wilson  not  only 
upheld  the  principle  of  no  annexations  and 
no  indemnities,  but  laid  special  emphasis 
upon  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination in  the  working  out  of  their  politi- 
cal destinies. 

This  served  as  a cue  to  the  bolshevik  del- 
egates at  the  Brest-Litovsk  conference. 


Immediately  they 
challenged  Ger- 
many's sincerity 
by  demanding  the 
German  with- 
drawal from 
Kurland  and 
other  of  the  Rus- 
s i a n provinces 
now  in  her 
grasp.  At  which, 
to  use  the  only 
phrase  that  de- 
scribes the  affair, 
Germany  began 
i—j-  -rr  to  "stall.”  and  is 
s,il1  s,a,linK- 

'' iujjj  The  real  aims 

' of  the  pan-Ger- 
mans  are  so  ap- 
^parent  as  to 
arouse  German 
socialists — as  ex- 
pressed in  the 
abortive  strikes 
that  occurred  in 
the  latter  days  of 
January.  Herr 
Haase,  the  leader  of  the  independent  so- 
cialists, was  particularly  outspoken  in  a 
speech  in  the  rcichstag, 

"The  situation,  though  clear  enough  in 
itself,  was,”  said  Herr  Haase,  "illuminated 
when  the  Tiigliche  Rundschau  reported,  as 
the  result  of  a crown  council  in  Berlin,  that 
Russian  Poland  will  be  attached  to  Galicia, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  thus  united, 
will  be  joined  by  personal  union  to  Austria- 
Hungary;  that  Kurland  will  be  declared  a 
dukedom,  Lithuania  a principality,  and  both 
countries  attached  by  a personal  union  to 
the  Prussian  state. 

"That  was  the  revelation  of  an  enormous 
annexationist  program,  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  darkest  cabinet  policy.  Even 
the  most  dull-witted  person  can  no  longer 
assert  with  honesty  that  the  war  is  to  be 
continued  only  for  defense  against  enemy 
schemes  of  dismemberment. 

“If  it  were  to  be  possible  to  impose  these 
terms  by  the  sword  it  would  be  nothing  else 
than  the  creation  of  the  conditions  for  a 
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new  war.  We  must  abandon  those  terms." 

Then  came  Count  Czernin,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  premier,  with  a speech  that 
lacked  the  uncompromising,  militaristic  note 
of  all  recent  German  utterances.  The  re- 
ports of  the  count's  speech  as  they  reached 
America,  through  the  Wolff  agency,  made 
him  say: 

"I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  stating  that 
I regard  the  recent  proposals  of  resident 
Wilson  as  an  appreciable  approach  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  point  of  view,  and  that 
to  some  of  them  Austria-Hungary  joyfully 
could  give  her  approval.  But  she  must  first 
lay  down  this  principle  that — insofar  as 
these  propositions  concern  her  allies, 
whether  in  the  case  of  Germany’s  posses- 
sion of  Belgium 
or  in  the  case  of 
T urkey — Austria- 
Hungary,  faithful 
to  her  engage- 
ments to  fight  to 
the  end  in  de- 
fense of  her  al- 
lies, will  defend 
the  possessions  of 
her  allies  as  she 
would  her  own. 

"That  is  the 
standpoint  of  our 
a’lies,  in  regard 
to  which  there  is 
perfect  reciproc- 
ity.’’ 

But  it  is  now 
known  that  this 
paragraph  was 
distorted  to  suit 
the  purposes  of 
German  propa- 
ganda, The  cor- 
rected  version, 
as  printed  in  the 
Vienna  papers, 
reads: 

"So  far  as 
these  proposi- 
tions concern  her 
allies  — whether 
in  the  case  of 
German  possea- 


"Ttwy  shall  not  pass'” 


sions,  Belgium,  or  Turkey — Austria-Hun- 
gary, faithful  tv  her  engagements,  will  go 
to  the  extreme  in  defense  of  her  allies.  She 
will  defend  to  the  last  the  pre-war  pos- 
sessions of  iter  allies  even  as  she  would 
her  own." 

In  other  words,  Austria  will  not  be  a 
party  to  Germany’s  imperialistic  ambitions 
with  respect  to  Belgium  and  the  provinces 
to  her  east. 

Bulgaria  is  also  nursing  a grievance  of 
her  own.  Recent  speeches  by  Count  von 
Hertling,  the  German  chancellor,  have  had 
not  a word  for  this  small  but  ambitious 
nation. 

As  a sop  the  N'ord-deutsche  Allegemeine 
Zcitung  "explains": 
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sees  a complete 
reversal  of  policy. 

"Scarcely  more 
than  a year  ago, 
in  reply  to  Presi- 
d e n t Wilson's 
note  asking  for  a 
statement  of  aims 
and  objects,  the 
German  govern- 
m e n t flatly  re- 
fused to  discuss 
peace  terms  ex- 
cept behind 
closed  doors. 

"To  Wilhelm- 
strasse  the  dis- 
cussion of  peace 
was  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  em- 
perors and  chan- 
cellors and  offi- 
cial representa- 
tives of  govern- 
ments, and  some- 
thing  about 
which  peoples 
were  not  to  be 
consulted. 

“Germany  has 
lived  and  learned. 
Hardly  less  sig- 


The  Peace  Duet 

“The  chancellor’s  speech  was  primarily  a 
reply  to  Wilson's.  As  Bulgaria  is  not  war- 
ring with  America,  she  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  speech.” 

What  Turkey,  Germany's  other  ally,  is 
thinking  about  only  Allah  knows. 

In  the  meantime  German  military  plans 
proceed  apace,  and  von  Hindenburg  an- 
nounced the  other  day  that  the  German 
army  would  be  in  Paris  on  April  1,  and 
because  the  peace  camouflage  was  so  crude, 
the  allies  are  bending  every  effort  to  break 
up  what  promises  to  be  a gigantic  German 
offensive  on  the  west  front. 

The  New  York  World,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  German  peace  talk  is  not 
camouflage,  but  an  attempt  at  compromise 
between  the  military  and  political  princi- 
ples. In  a speech  by  Count  von  Hertling, 
in  reply  to  President  Wilson,  the  World 


reversal  of  policy 
revealed  by 
Count  von  Hert- 
ling’s  reply  to  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  is  the  change  in  tone  and  temper. 

"Rejecting  some  of  the  American  and 
British  proposals,  qualifying  others  and  ac- 
cepting only  those  which  touch  least  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  German  autoc- 
racy, there  was  none  of  the  theatrical  defi- 
ance staged  by  Doctor  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg  a year  ago  when  he  declared,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  allies’  reply  to  President  Wilson: 
‘We  have  been  challenged  to  fight  to  the 
end.  We  accept  the  challenge.  We  stake 
everything  and  we  shall  be  victorious.’ 
“There  is  a new  note,  too,  in  the  chan- 
cellor’s speech.  No  longer  is  the  pretense 
made  that  the  allies  are  seeking  to  dismem- 
ber the  German  empire  and  give  the  Ger- 
man people  over  to  their  enemies.  Count 
von  Hertling  takes  pains  to  insist  that 
'President  Wilson's  tone  is  now  different 
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Peace — By  Prussian  Fist  and  Sword 
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queror  of  Europe.  It  is  a Ger- 
many that  is  on  the  defensive 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.” 
Germany,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  must  learn  that, 
in  the  phrase  of  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  "the  days  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  are 
long  past.”  The  Times  quotes 
recent  remarks  by  Dr.  von 
Kuehlmann,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister  says 
that  “the  national  will  is  al- 
ways formed  and  expressed 
by  a relatively  small  number 
of  spiritually  developed  and 
patriotically  inspired  lead- 
ers." 

In  other  words,  the  future 
of  Germany  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
caste,  who  alone  are  the  up- 
holders of  patriotism.  Ger- 
many, in  other  words,  “is  the 
leading  authority,  Austria- 
Hungary  a living  embodiment 
of  the  doctrine  that  ‘a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  spirit- 
front  what  it  was  before  his  attempt  to  ttally  developed  and  patriotically  inspired 
sow  dissension  between  the 
German  government  and  the 
German  people.' 

“As  for  the  British  prime 
minister,  he  too  has  'altered 
his  tone'  and  'no  longer  in- 
dulges in  abuse.’  Practically 
the  same  point  is  made  by 
Count  Czernin,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  foreign  minister, 
who  is  even  more  conciliatory 
than  the  German  imperial 
chancellor. 

"The  chancellor's  speech  re- 
veals a different  Germany 
from  that  which  set  forth  a 
year  ago  to  wage  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare  upon  enemy 
.and  neutral  alike.  The  old- 
time  Prussian  defiance  is  gone. 

“U  n 1 i k e his  predecessor, 
von  Hertling  no  longer  dis- 
cusses peace  in  terms  of  a 
German  victory.  The  Ger- 
many that  spoke  through  him 
is  not  pointing  to  the  map  and 
proclaiming  itself  the  con- 
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"I  AM  THE  MAN.” 


“What  is  wanted  is  a moral  deed,  to  free  the  world  ....  from  the  pressure  that 
weighs  upon  all.  For  such  a deed  it  is  necessary  to  find  a ruler  who  has  a conscience. 
. . . I have  the  courage." — Extract  of  letter  from  the  German  kaiser  to  his  chancellor, 
dated  October  31,  1916,  and  recently  published  in  The  North  German  Gazette 
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leaders’  must  fix  boundary  lines  and  decide 
the  fate  of  provinces  and  peoples.  Dr.  von 
Kuehlmann  is  thinking  altogether  in  terms 
of  the  old  diplomacy,  when  states  were  en- 
larged or  carved  up  with  regard  only  to 
the  interest  of  dynasties;  the  people  of  the 
states  were  considered  no  more  than  the 
swine  in  their  sties.  His  'spiritually  devel- 
oped' few  arc  the  Czar  Alexanders,  the 
Metternichs,  the  Nesselrodes,  the  Iiardcn- 
bergs,  the  Count  Bernstorffs  of  1918,  faith- 
fully applying  the  principles  of  their  proto- 
types of  1815.” 


The  new  recruits  were  very  keen.  One 
man  especially  did  everything  with  energy. 
The  order  was  given  to  march,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic one,  who  was  in  the  front  rank, 
set  off  with  a will. 

He  strode  out,  arms  swinging,  head  erect, 
and  eyes  strictly  "front,”  and  never  noticed 
that  he  had  left  his  comrades  behind. 

The  drill  sergeant  swallowed  hard,  and 
then  called  sweetly,  “Say!  You!  When  you 
get  there,  send  us  a picture  postcard." — 
American  Boy. 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Baglt 

It  Cannot  Stand  the  Light 


From  A Coreta,  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Kaiser  Bill:  “Come  over  here,  kid.” 

Angel  of  Peace:  “Why  don’t  you  come  over  to  me  instead.  Isn’t  the  distance 
just  the  same?" 
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of  a full  attendance  when  the  matter  comes 
up  in  the  senate,  sixty-four  votes  will  be 
required  to  insure  submission.  The  suffra- 
gists must  not  lose  a single  state  that  was 
with  them  in  the  house  and  must  gain  half 
of  the  doubtful  eight.  Yet  only  three  of 
these  eight  gave  even  a bare  majority  for 
suffrage  in  the  house. 

“It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  the 
senators  will  not 
vote  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their 
several  states  did 
or  that  the  states 
themselves,  when 
the  matter  comes 
tip  for  ratifica- 
tion, will  follow 
the  leader- 
ship of  their  pres- 
e n t representa- 
tives. Of  the  thir- 
teen states  of  the 
‘Solid  South/  the 
delegations  of  all 
b u t Oklahoma, 

Florida,  Kentuc- 
ky and  Tennessee 
were  against  suf- 
frage. Oklahoma 
was  the  only  one 
largely  for  it, 

Kentucky,  Flori- 
da and  Tennessee 
representa- 
tives being  about 
equally  divided. 

But  Maryland, 
which  usually 
stands  with  the 
‘Solid  South/  was 
against  it.  Thir- 
teen states  can 
prevent  ratifi- 
cation. 

"Outside  t h e 
merely  academic 
question  of  state 
rights  it  is  not 
hard  to  under- 
stand why  the 


South  should  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  national  prohibition  and  opposed  to  equal 
suffrage.  In  the  one  matter  they  dread  the 
influence  of  liquor  upon  their  preponderant 
negro  populations  and  in  the  other  they 
fear  the  accession  of  thousands  of  women 
votes  to  their  already  baffling  negro-suf- 
frage problems.  This  is  a situation  which 


m 
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the  women  will  have  to  meet  and  overcome 
before  final  victory  can  be  theirs.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  hitherto  balked  at  her- 
culean tasks  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  this  one.” 

The  closeness  of  the  house  vote  and  the 
chances  of  the  senate's  finally  defeating  the 
measure  are  discussed  by  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  in  the  following: 

"The  proposed  change  in  our  organic  law 
which  will  be  justly  called  by  historians 
'the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,’  if  it 
goes  through,  scored  a Pyrrhic  victory  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  Two-thirds 
being  needed,  it  got  274  against  136.  If  the 


opposition  had  had  one  more  vote  it  would 
have  failed,  unless  Speaker  Clark  had  voted. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, the  point  may  be  raised  that  the  vote 
secured  is  not  two-thirds  of  433,  the  whole 
membership  of  the  house;  but  that  point 
is  likely  to  be  abortive,  though  the  consti- 
tution requires  ‘two-thirds  of  both  houses’ 
to  recommend  an  amendment. 

"In  the  senate  the  outcome  is  very  doubt- 
ful. Rumor  has  it  that  thirty-five  senators 
are  against  the  change,  and  thirty-three 
would  be  enough  to  defeat  it.  But  some 
senators  may  shift  their  position,  as  the 
president  of  the  United  States  has  shifted 
his. 

"Most  observ- 
ers were  sur- 
prised  at  the 
closeness  of  the 
bouse  vote,  after 
the  president  had 
taken  his  affirma- 
tive stand.  The 
explanation  is,  of 
course,  the  per- 
sistent fear  of  the 
South  that  new 
irritations  may 
come  from  giving 
the  vote  to  negro 
women.  Such  op- 
position is  based 
on  sentiment,  not 
on  theory,  and  is 
hard  to  over- 
come.” 

Commenting  at 
some  length  on 
t h e president’s 
suffrage  views, 
the  Baltimore 
American  says: 
“President  Wil- 
son has  reversed 
his  position  upon 
the  subject.  But 
the  matter  does 
not  rest  in  his 
hands,  and,  de- 
spite his  exalted 
status,  his  attitude 
does  not  give 
either  respectabil- 
ity or  the  reverse 
to  a proposition 
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Will  They  Let  Her  In? 
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that,  to  be  realized  aright,  must  be  realized 
as  a fundamental  necessity  of  human  prog- 
ress. Yet  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  come  out  for  federal  con- 
ferment upon  women  of  the  right  to  vote 
makes  the  issue  pregnant  as  not  before  in 
the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Wilson  formerly  regarded  suffrage 
to  be  within  the  sphere  of  states  rights.  He 
now  feels  that  the  war  has  nationalized  it. 
Very  many  friends  of  the  cause  of  suffrage, 
whether  they  believe  it  to  be  immediately 
beneficent  or  not,  do  not  take  quite  seriously 
this  reason  for  change  of  heart  by  the  head 
of  the  nation.  They  feel,  however,  that  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  states  versus  fed- 
eral prerogative  is  an  issue  that  could  hardly 
be  fought  out  in  the  present  centralized 
spirit  of  the  nation.  The  matter  of  method 
of  achievement  is  not  important  as  bearing 
upon  the  principle,  but  only  as  to  domestic 
convenience  and  sentiment.  Yet,  should  a 
federal  amendment  be  enacted,  the  country 


would  be  glad  to  have  a delimiting  clause, 
such  as  was  fixed  to  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, so  that  suffrage  would  not  hang  about 
the  skirts  of  the  state  legislatures  and  play 
its  part  in  national  politics  forever  and  a 
day.  Those  who  have  observed  closely  the 
historical  facts  of  women’s  emancipation 
are  satisfied  that  for  present  weal  or 
present  woe,  but  inevitable  future  good,  the 
sex  will  achieve  the  ballot." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  indulges  in 
some  speculation  as  to  why  President  Wil- 
son executed  his  right-about  face  on  the 
question.  In  view  of  the  closeness  of  the 
house  vote,  the  Inquirer  believes,  a word 
against  suffrage  from  the  president  would 
have  defeated  the  issue. 

The  president's  stand,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  newspaper,  was  due  not  to  the  recent 
White  House  picketing,  which  was  harmful 
rather  than  beneficial  to  the  cause,  but  to 
the  smashing  victory  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 


Chamberlain  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 

Another  Dark  Alley  to  Go  Through 
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LAST  summer  at  oue  of  the  seaside 
resorts  I was  greatly  moved  by  the 
sight  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can troops  at  a port  near  by. 

In  this  remote  corner  of  France  no  Ameri- 
can had  been  seen  before;  but  the  name  was 
on  everybody’s  lips.  At  the  druggist's,  or 
rather  at  his  wife’s  for  everybody  is  now 
mobilized;  at  the  grocery  and  butcher  shops, 
wonder  stories  were  told  about  Americans. 
Said  one:  “They  are  people  who  come  with 
their  pockets  full  of  gold  and  throw  it  to  the 
four  winds.  At  X — placards  were  put  up 
calling  on  the  merchants  to  carry  all  this 
gold  to  the  banks.  They  pay  any  price  for 
anything,  and  when  you  ask  them  40  sous 
they  give  you  five  francs  and  say:  ‘Keep 
the  change'.  This  makes  prices  go  up  so 
we  natives  can’t  live  at  all." 

To  these  little  village  shopkeepers  the 
American  soldiers  seem  nabobs  who  draw 
money  at  will  from  inexhaustible  sources 
and  spend  it  like  water. 

Old  peasants  coming  into  the  store  before 
mass  to  buy  something  or  other— they  still 
wear  the  old  national  costume  and  the  old 
fuzzy  felt  hat  with  ribbons  hanging  behind— 
gravely  shook  their  heads,  too  wise  to  give 
credence  to  such  marvelous  tales.  Taciturn 
by  habit,  they  said  with  slow  solemnity: 
"It  is  the  will  of  the  good  Lord  that  they 
come.” 

It  is  in  the  will  of  God  that  our  peasant 
population — as  profoundly  imbued  with  re. 
ligious  faith  as  in  the  middle  ages— trust  for 
the  help  that  may  come  out  of  the  sea.  Thus 
it  is  that  they  translate  into  the  language  of 
their  souls  the  gratitude  with  which  all 
France  greets  the  American  crusade. 

I have  been  told  that  in  certain  western 
districts  American  troops  are  billeted  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  I know  that,  in  their 
honor,  municipalities  have  ordered  the  vast 
heaps  of  manure  that  in  most  Brittany  vil- 
lages line  one  side  of  the  road,  removed  to 
the  fields — no  small  task,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  only  women,  children,  and  old 
men  are  left  to  take  care  of  the  farm. 

Plans  are  being  developed  to  improve 
these  farm  houses,  many  of  which  were 


built  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
influx  of  Americans  will  thus  serve  to 
ameliorate  the  sanitary  conditions  in  these 
districts,  the  people  of  which  are  rather 
conservative,  but  beloved  by  all  France  be- 
cause they  give  us  our  best  soldiers. 
Bretons  and  Vendeans  are  famous  for  their 
stubborn  courage.  To  the  former  was  in 
great  measure  due  the  credit  for  the  first 
victory  on  the  Yser,  won  at  terrible  sac- 
rifices. 

Very  independent,  a little  suspicious  of 
strangers — and  to  them  the  Parisian  tourist 
is  a stranger — they  cherish  with  zealous 
love  the  little  parcel  of  land  they  own  and 
from  which  they  derive  a modest  living. 
Briseux,  their  national  poet  has  described 
them  in  famous  songs. 

“Nous  avons  un  coeur  franc  pour  detester 
les  traitres, 

Nous  adorous  Jesus,  le  dicu  de  nos  ancctrcs, 
Les  chansons  d’autrefois,  toujours  nous 
les  chantons. 

Nous  ne  sommes  pas  les  derniers  des 
Bretons, 

Lc  sang  de  tes  vieux  fils  coule  encore  dans 
nos  veines, 

O terre  de  granite,  recouverte  de  cbenes." 
(Our  hearts  are  clean  and  we  hate  the 
traitors, 

We  adore  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  God  of  our 
fathers, 

We  still  are  singing  the  songs  of  old, 

We  are  not  the  last  of  Brittany’s  sons, 

The  blood  of  your  sons  still  flows  in  our 
veins 

O land  of  granite  and  oak.) 

“Finistere"  is  the  name  the  ancients  gave 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Breton  peninsula 
which  runs  out  into  the  Atlantic  like  the 
prow  of  a ship.  But  the  landscapes  of  the 
interior  are  as  smiling  and  fresh  as  the  coast 
is  wild  and  forbidding.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  parts  of  this  country  that  a 
vast  American  camp  was  established  this 
summer,  which  1 was  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  together  with  several  journalists. 

I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  describe  the 
wonderful  countryside  where  it  is  located, 
but  we  had  strict  warnings  against  this  as 
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well  as  against  indicating  in  any  manner  the 
units  or  origin  of  the  American  contingents 
now  in  France.  However,  numerous  Ger- 
man prisoners  were  working  in  the  camp, 
which  was  then  not  quite  completed,  though 
some  troops  were  already  installed  there. 
The  prisoners  wear  earth-colored  caps  and 
large  white  coats  of  coarse  linen  marked 
P.  G.  (prisonnier  de  guerre).  They  look 
treacherous,  and  work  sullenly  and  slowly 
in  a manner  that  reminded  me  of  the  Kaby- 
les  now  employed  as  street  cleaners  in  Paris. 
A French  sergeant,  watching  them  work- 
ing, said  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders: 
"One  ought  to  whip  them  up,  but  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  treating  humans  like 
cattle."  They  seemed  content  with  their 
fate  and  said  to  their  guards:  "Toi  copout, 
moi  rette  apris  guerre."  (You  dead;  me 
still  alive  after  war.)  It  was  proposed  to 
exchange  all  soldiers  who  had  been 
prisoners  for  three  years,  but  P'rance  re- 
fused, fearing  the  Germans  would  send  their 
repatriated  prisoners  back  to  the  armies. 

Among  this  throng  of  Boche  prisoners  and 
French  auxiliaries,  excavating  the  ground, 
mixing  concrete,  etc.,  small  groups  of 
American  soldiers  walk  around  in  their  new 
uniforms.  An  American  private  who  re- 
ceives 150  francs  a month  is  a millionaire 
compared  with  our  pour  pioupiou  with  his 
traditional  pay  of  one  sou  (one  cent)  which 
was  first  raised  to  25  centimes  (five  cents) 
a day,  and  now  has  reached  the  high  level  of 
one  franc  (20  cents)  when  on  trench  duty. 

The  F'rcnch  eye  now  easily  distinguishes 
the  British  and  American  soldiers,  whom  in 
the  beginning  their  common  language 
tended  to  confuse.  The  latter  arc  more 
slender,  supple,  and  more  rapid  in  their 
movements.  No  effort  was  spared — in  the 
large  camp  I visited — to  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit.  It 
covers  7,000  hectares  (about  18,000  acres) 
and  presents  all  the  different  formations  of 
terrain  which  arc  needed  for  the  training 
of  the  troops.  Backed  by  a magnificent 
forest,  celebrated  in  Celtic  legends,  it  offers 
maneuvering  space  for  thousands  of  men. 
Smiling  valleys  cut  up  the  vast  plateau  and 
from  its  heights  the  view  extends  several 
miles  over  the  surrounding  country.  Spa- 
cious stables  with  room  for  thousands  of 
horses  have  been  erected  here.  Gun  ranges 
are  ready  for  practice  shooting.  A water 
system  assures  abundant  supply  for  daily 


baths  and  showers.  For  this  purpose  the 
Boche  prisoners  were  employed  to  dam  a 
river  and  divert  its  waters  for  distribution 
all  over  the  camp  site.  “It  has  been  our 
desire,"  said  the  amiable  colonel  who  was 
my  guide,  “to  make  our  guests  feel  during 
their  period  of  training  that  we  have  been 
solicitous  lor  their  welfare  in  every  way  in 
our  power." 

Before  leaving  the  camp  I expressed  a 
wish  to  talk  with  one  of  the  American 
soldiers.  Colonel  X.  courteously  consented 
and  introduced  me  to  a young  Sammy  just 
returning  from  a football  game  and  still 
flushed  with  the  exertions  of  the  contest. 
Supple  and  strong  as  a young  Greek  god, 
he  smiled  blushingly,  his  eyes  radiating  a 
just  pride. 

“My  impressions?”  he  said,  "I  am  happy — 
very  happy — to  be  in  France;  and  I would 
be  still  happier  if  we  could  go  to  battle  at 
once.  There  are  only  two  good  things  in 
life:  liberty  and  effort.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  use  one  to  insure  the  other. 

“What  I might  wish  is  a few  days’  fur- 
lough to  visit  Versailles.” 

A fortnight  later  I had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  another  American  camp,  this  time  in 
the  east,  a few  kilometers  behind  the  firing 
line.  Here  the  routine  was  more  severe, 
comfortable  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  No 
more  German  prisoners  for  the  hard  work; 
they  must  not  be  employed  so  near  the 
front.  And  the  American  commander  insists 
that  the  Sammies  master  the  hard  job  of 
digging  and  burrowing  that  the  tactics  of 
the  Germans  have  imposed. 

Here  one  sees  and  feels  the  war. 

Deep  trenches  with  multiple  entangle- 
ments of  barbed-wire  fences  have  been 
established  by  the  Americans  under  the 
same  conditions  as  when  facing  the  enemy. 
These  troops  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  American  army,  and  all  these  ener- 
getic-looking young  men  breathe  the  same 
proud  heroism  that,  no  doubt,  long  ago  in- 
spired the  crusaders  departing  for  Palestine. 

The  trenches  are  sometimes  made  to 
represent  enemy  lines  to  be  attacked.  Bags 
of  sand,  placed  in  them,  represent  Boche 
soldiers.  A British  sergeant  teaches  the 
Sammies  to  pierce  these  bags  with  the 
bayonet.  “At  them,  boys,”  he  cries;  “there 
is  no  good  Boche  but  a dead  one!”  A little 
farther  away  another  detachment,  in  full 
fighting  equipment,  practices  jumping  over 
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a water-filled  ditch.  It  seems  hopelessly 
wide;  will  they  ever  make  it  in  one  bound? 
With  impetuous  elan,  the  Sammies  with 
clanging  of  arms  arrive  line  after  line  on 
the  other  side.  One  hears  the  rattle  of  the 
machine  guns  (the  French  compare  the 
sound  with  that  of  a coffee  mill),  the  "hark- 
ing” of  the  75's,  now  familiar  to  all  French 
cars.  Speed  in  attack  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  the  attackers;  during  the  first  minute 
after  "going  over  the  top,”  the  enemy’s  ma- 
chine-gun fire — I am  told — is  erratic,  and 
one  must  try  to  gain  as  much  ground  as 
possible  while  the  danger  is  least.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  young  soldiers  are 
required  for  attack. 


In  bidding  the  American  officer  who  had 
been  my  guide,  farewell,  I could  not  help 
saying  with  emotion;  “It  is  a beautiful 
thing  this:  an  entire  people  fighting  for 
justice.” 

"Yes,”  he  answered  gravely;  “This  war 
is  indeed  a holy  war  against  the  spirit  of 
evil.  But  for  those  who  are  leaders  it  would 
have  been  a crime  to  shed  so  much  blood 
without  realizing  its  dire  necessity.” 
America  has  avoided  the  mistake  which,  in 
1864  and  1871,  first  France  and  then  Eng- 
land committed  in  permitting  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  empire  of  the  rapacious  Hohen- 
zollcrns,  who  now  try  to  grip  the  whole 
world  in  their  tentacles. 


WHEN  THE  FLAG  COMES  BACK 

James  N.  Hatch  in  Chicago  Commerce 

YOU  have  heard  the  bugle  calling,  heard  the  measured  drumbeats  falling, 
In  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  all  the  day, 

You  have  seen  where  they’re  encamping,  and  have  heard  the  steady 
tramping 

As  our  gallant  boys  in  khaki  march  away. 

Out  of  life  from  every  station,  out  from  every  life  vocation 
They  are  going  out  to  fight  for  you  and  me. 

On  their  banner  is  the  token:  Tyrant  rule  must  first  be  broken 
E'er  the  Stars  and  Stripes  come  back  across  the  sea. 

Ol  the  cry  that  never  ceases  from  those  countries  rent  in  pieces. 

Where  the  children  have  forgotten  how  to  smile; 

This  is  no  time  for  debating,  no  time  now  for  useless  waiting, 

Men  and  money  must  keep  moving  all  the  while; 

Moving,  moving  to  the  border,  solemn,  silent,  and  in  order 
With  the  banner  flung  to  heaven  fair  and  free, 

Bearing  always  the  same  token:  Tyrant  rule  forever  broken 
When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  come  back  across  the  sea. 

With  a grim  determination  we  arc  moving  as  a nation 
In  the  home  and  in  the  factory  and  the  field; 

Busy  fingers  knitting,  sewing,  furnace  fires  forever  glowing, 

That  our  gallant  boys  to  want  shall  never  yield. 

There’s  a Sammy  you  are  backing  and  you’ll  never  leave  him  lacking, 

For  he’s  fighting  that  the  foe  shall  never  see 
This  fair  land,  until  invited,  when  his  course  of  action’s  righted, 

When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  come  back  across  the  sea. 

You  can  hear  the  bugle  calling,  hear  the  measured  drumbeats  falling, 

There’s  no  turning,  there’s  no  stopping  by  the  way. 

If  you  pause,  then  others  perish,  whom  your  efforts  now  could  nourish, 

Give  your  money,  time  and  effort — don’t  delay. 

Working,  working,  never  ceasing,  giving  more  and  still  increasing, 

Knowing  always  what  the  end  can  only  be; 

Waiting,  watching  for  the  token,  that  the  tyrant  rule  is  broken. 

When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  come  back  across  the  sea. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

"Hey,  doctor,  he’s  a bluffer,  he  has  put  on  his  mama's  shoes  to  look  bigger!" 
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He:  “I  hear  that  your  husband  has  given  up  his  profession  as  a doctor.” 

She:  “Yes.  He  was  so  absent  minded.  Why,  when  we  were  married  and  he  was 
about  to  place  the  ring  on  my  finger,  he  felt  my  pulse  and  told  me  to  put  out  my 
tongue." 
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THE  stringency  in  the  allied  countries 
is  nothing  compared  with  that  in  Ger- 
many. This  was  revealed  incidentally 
in  a disclosure  of  the  censorship  rules  put 
into  effect  in  Germany  last  spring  and  re- 
cently given  out  by  the  state  department. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  how  abso- 
lutely the  kaiser’s  government  controls  the 
press — not  only  as  to  the  news  published  but 
the  manner  of  its  publication,  the  com- 
ments on  the  news,  and  even  the  headlines. 

Probably  no  single  incident  of  the  cen- 
sorship is  more  significant  than  this  prohibi- 
tion, issued  on  June  11  last: 
"Advertisements  in  which  dog  flesh  is 
offered  for  sale  are  not  allowed.  Their 
acceptance  is  forbidden." 

ft  has  been  indicated  that  England  might 
have  to  go  on  rations,  and  the  French  bread 
allowance  has  been  cut  down,  but  in  neither 
country  has  there  been  reached  anything 
approaching  a condition  such  as  is  indi- 
cated by  this  edict. 

The  strikes  and  strike  meetings  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  arc  forbidden 
publication,  likewise  ‘‘reports  concerning 
disturbances  in  Koenigsbttrg,  Prussia,  and 
concerning  a warning  from  the  commander 
of  the  first  army  corps,  which  followed  in 
the  Koenigsburg  press,  are  impermissible.'' 

The  reported  dispatch  of  Russian  agita- 
tors to  spread  German  propaganda  in  Rus- 
sia is  confirmed  by  a prohibition  of  any 
mention  of  the  passage  of  these  from  Ger- 
many through  Switzerland.  later  modified 
by  permission  to  mention  the  matter,  but 
without  comment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  simple  mention  of 
the  passage  of  these  Russians  would  convey 
the  idea  that  they  were  expatriates  going 
back  to  their  own  country,  while  comment 
must  disclose  the  actual  purpose  of  their 
dispatch. 

The  discussions  in  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment of  the  speeches  of  those  members  who 
voiced  the  growing  discontent  and  war- 
weariness  of  Germany’s  principal  ally  are 
forbidden. 

The  full  accounts  of  the  speeches  of  La 
Follette,  carried  by  every  American  news- 


paper, illustrate  the  difference  between  our 
way  of  doing  war  business  and  that  of  our 
enemy. 

Not  only  are  the  German  papers  in- 
structed as  to  what  they  may  not  publish, 
but  they  are  told  what  they  must  print. 

So,  while  they  are  forbidden  to  mention 
a bombing  expedition  to  London  that 
failed,  they  arc  bidden  to  emphasize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  submarine  warfare. 
They  arc  also  told  how  to  handle  the  news 
of  the  American  expedition,  thus: 

“Petit  Parisien  informs  us  that  five  Amer- 
ican divisions,  numbering  125,000  men,  may 
be  expected  in  France  in  the  autumn  of 
1917.  It  is  urgently  requested  not  to  re- 
produce this  information  without  some  com- 
ment. 

‘‘We  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the 
ability  of  America  to  accomplish  things, 
but  must  not  on  the  other  hand  overestimate 
it.  In  order  to  bring  a division  over  from 
America  75,000  tons  must  make  the  trip 
twice.  Therefore,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
lack  of  space,  the  transportation  of  such  a 
body  of  soldiers  within  certain  fixed  time 
limits  is  impossible. 

“Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  train  these 
troops  properly  by  autumn.  These  facts, 
which  have  recently  been  discussed  in  the 
German  war  news,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  discussion  of  that  French 
news.” 

Everybody  in  America  knows  that  what 
the  German  censor  bureau  pronounced  as 
impossible  has  not  only  been  accomplished 
but  exceeded.  The  number  of  men  they  say 
could  not  be  transported  in  five  months  we 
could  transport  in  five  weeks  without  strain- 
ing our  shipping  capacity. 

The  German  press  was  instructed  to  make 
the  most  of  English  reports  of  disturbances 
and  disorganization  in  Russia,  and  is  told 
“occasionally  add  thereto  a critical  word." 

Such  expressions  as  “it  is  therefore  re- 
quested to  discuss  continually  the  occur- 
rences on  the  Isonzo,”  in  relation  to  Aus- 
trian successes,  are  frequent  in  the  instruc- 
tions. 

An  ingenuous  instruction  had  for  its  ptir- 
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pose  the  terrorizing  of  Russia.  This  was 
early  in  June.  Says  the  German  director 
of  the  press: 

“In  one  of  the  future  issues  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  present  situation  in  Rus- 
sia has  the  appearance  of  being  caused  by 
the  entente  with  the  view  of  her  (Russia's) 
continuing  for  a time — perhaps  until  the 
actual  participation  by  the  Americans.  How 
long  that  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  of  consequence  (a  matter  of  importance) 
to  set  forth  the  opinion  that  a new  offen- 
sive will  speedily  take  place  as  amounting 
to  a conviction." 

Fires  and  explosions  are  among  the 
things  disclosed  by  the  prohibitions.  The 
conflagration  in  the  flying  station,  Lawica, 
and  an  explosion  in  the  Friedrichstrasse 


station  in  Berlin  are  specifically  mentioned 
as  the  things  newspapers  must  not  print. 

Among  the  other  unmentionable  news 
matter  arc  the  invention  of  food  and  other 
substitutes  and  the  scarcity  of  various  ar- 
ticles. Germany  has  no  intention  of  reveal- 
ing the  straits  to  which  the  war  has  re- 
duced her. 

All  told,  the  picture  that  is  painffed  by 
these  confidential  instructions  indicates  the 
desperation  of  Germany. 

Naturally  it  is  not  disclosed  how  our 
state  department  got  possession  of  the  cen- 
sorship rules.  There  will  be  other  dis- 
closure of  German  secrets  from  time  to 
time  just  to  indicate  to  the  kaiser  that  we 
are  better  than  green  hands  ourselves  when 
it  comes  to  espionage. — Chicago  Herald. 


THE  ROAD  TO  YESTERDAY 
Where  the  Fishing  Was  Always  Good 
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THE  DAWN  OF  TOMORROW 

"A  boundless  continent,  dark  waste  and  wild.” — Milton’a  Paradise  Lost 


Braakensiek  in  De  Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 

“I  am  peace — see  my  wings : I am  war — see  my  head." 
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AS  a rule  reports  coming  from  Berlin 
regarding  the  unrest  of  the  German 
people,  the  spread  of  socialism  in  the 
central  empires,  and  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  Austria,  bear  the  trade-mark 
“Made  in  Germany,"  and  are  intended  pal- 
pably for  American  consumption.  Such 
rumors  heretofore  have  been  a species 
of  German  camouflage,  and  were  not 
taken  any  too  seriously  in  the  United 
States. 

More  recent  news  of  rioting  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  of  the  demands  of  the  workmen 
and  the  socialists,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
outspoken  newspapers  seems  to  have  some- 
what more  of  a foundation.  We  have  seen 
what  happened  in  Russia  almost  overnight. 
Will  allied  victory  and  peace  yet  come  from 
proletariat  sources?  Is  Germany,  behind 
the  close-drawn  veil  of  censorship,  in  a 
ferment  of  discontent  and  revolution? 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  Hans  and 
Fritz  arc  struggling  hard  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  pressure  of  the  Hohenzollern 


thumb,  but  those  familiar  with  the  pressure 
of  that  thumb  are  not  too  optimistic,  over 
the  success  of  Hans  and  Fritz.  Whatever 
course  events  arc  taking  beyond  the  Rhine, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  United  States 
will  relax  one  iota  from  its  war  preparations, 
but  will  go  forward  more  vigorously  than 
ever  to  launch  ne*t  spring  the  campaign 
that  will  drive  the  teuton  hordes  across 
their  boundaries. 

The  German  newspapers  have  been  de- 
ceiving the  people  about  the  American  army. 
They  have  figured  it  all  out  neatly  in  col- 
umns of  figures  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
tonnage  to  transport  more  than  a small 
army  across  the  Atlantic.  They  profess  to 
laugh  at  General  Pershing's  expeditionary 
forces,  just  as  they  laughed  once  at  Kitch- 
ener’s contemptible  army.  But  they  cannot 
keep  up  a deception  forever,  and  one  of 
these  days  the  people  will  find  out. 

Thus,  a summary  of  the  situation  reveals 
the  following: 

Apparently  a large  part  of  Germany  is  in 
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the  throes  of  a great  labor  upheaval.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  work- 
ing classes  over  the  progress  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations and  political  conditions  generally. 

Throughout  Germany  thousands  of  the 
working  classes — both  men  and  women — 
have  struck,  and  many  of  the  manufacto- 
ries and  war  industries  are  affected. 

In  Berlin  alone,  nearly  half  a million 
laborers  are  reported  on  strike.  Likewise,  in 
Kiel,  the  great  shipyard  center,  at  the  Ham- 
burg iron  works,  and  in  the  Rhenish  West- 
phalian mine  regions  workers  have  left  their 
jobs. 

Leaders  of  the  socialist  factions  evidently 
are  in  control  of  the  movement,  with  Hugo 
Haase  of  the  independents,  and  Philipp 


Scheidemann,  the  majority  socialist  leader, 
heading  their  respective  followers. 

They  demand  amelioration  of  the  food 
situation,  the  right  of  public  assembly,  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners,  and  the 
establishment  of  electoral  suffrage  by  direct, 
secret  ballot. 

Even  more  serious,  according  to  reports, 
is  the  situation  in  Austria. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  alarmed 
at  the  developments,  has  warned  the  strik- 
ers, and  has  told  them  that  they  were  being 
misled. 

"Every  hour  you  lose,"  reads  the  warn- 
ing, as  quoted  in  the  Rheinische  West- 
falische  Zeitung,  “means  the  weakening  of 
Germany’s  defense.  You  are  committing 
a crime  against 
our  army  and  an 
act  of  cowardice 
against  your 
brethren  in  the 
front  trenches.” 
The  Russians, 
too,  were  accused 
of  cowardice,  but 
that  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from 
carrying  out 
their  program, 
and  now  from 
among  the  Ger- 
man people  arises 
Philipp  Scheide- 
mann, whose  re- 
cent warnings 
and  protests  may 
well  be  heeded  by 
the  war  lords. 

Under  the  cap- 
tion "The  Truth 
in  Berlin,”  the 
New  York  World 


Sykes  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 

“Now  you're  Seed  for  the  winter  t“ 


says: 

“Not  since  the 
war  began  has 
such  a blast  of 
sobering  truth 
echoed  in  any 
great  German  as- 
sembly as  Philipp 
Scheidemann  ut- 
tered before  the 
main  committee 
of  the  reichstag 
recently  in  a n- 
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Cesare  in  New  York  livening  Post 


Copyright,  i«ew  York  Evening  Poet. 


The  Closed  Well 
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Greene  in  New  York  Evening  Telegram 


The  Temptation  of  St.  Patrika 

swer  to  Chancellor  von  Hertling’s  speech. 

"Junker  attacks  upon  Austria  have  had 
their  inevitable  effect;  the  German  emper- 
or’s name  was  ‘openly  and  repeatedly  in- 
sulted' in  the  Vienna  demonstrations.  The 
U-boat  campaign,  instead  of  bringing  Brit- 
ain to  her  knees  in  six  months,  has  brought 
the  United  States  into  the  war.  Germany 
will  never  say  'We  are  beaten’ — ‘But,’  says 
Scheidemann,  ‘just  as  little  can  I see  the 
day  when  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  will  say  the  same  to  us.  An  honor- 
able, complete  reinstatement  of  Belgium  is 
our  duty.’ 

"More  important  than  what  is  said  is  the 
authority  of  the  speaker.  Herr  Scheide- 
mann represents  the  majority  of  the  4,000.- 
000  social-democrat  voters,  those  who  have 
loyally  supported  the  W'ar.  He  leads  the 
largest  party  group  in  the  reichstag.  An 
actual  majority  of  all  its  members  support 
him  in  principle,  desiring  peace  without 
the  victory  now  seen  to  be  hopeless.’’ 

Discussing  in  some  detail  the  Austrian 
unrest,  the  significance  of  which  becomes 
daily  more  apparent,  the  Philadelphia  Press 
observes: 

“Detailed  reports  from  Switzerland  of 
strikes  spreading  throughout  Austria,  of 
street  traffic  in  the  cities  suspended,  of  work 
suspended  in  the  munitions  plants  and  the 


people  everywhere  holding  meetings  in  de- 
fiance of  the  government  prohibition  may 
be  variously  interpreted.  Some  will  say 
that  the  fever  of  revolution  has  been  car- 
ried across  the  border  from  Russia  and 
that  the  house  of  Hapsburg  is  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  the  Romanoffs.  Others  will 
say  that  the  Austrian  unrest  is  nothing  more 
than  a protest  agaidlt  German  domination 
of  Austrian  affairs,  against  German  annex- 
ationist terms  to  Russia  which  threaten  to 
prolong  the  war.  Still  others  will  declare 
that  it  is  an  unreasoned  expression  of  mere 
war-weariness  on  the  part  of  a people 
strained  to  the  last  point  of  endurance  by 
inadequate  food,  intolerable  industrial  con- 
ditions and  despair  of  early  victory. 

"Probably  all  of  these  things  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Austrian  unrest.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  revolution  has  doubt- 
less encouraged  the  extreme  radicals  of 
Austria,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blun- 
dering high-handedness  of  the  bolsheviki 
must  have  inspired  the  middle  classes  of 
the  dual  empire  with  mistrust  of  popular 
uprisings.  German  military  domination  of 
Austria  has  never  been  popular  and  the  re- 
cent exposure  of  Germany’s  design  of 
wholesale  annexations  in  Russia  must  have 
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made  it  even  less  popular;  yet  there  is  a 
large  and  influential  faction  in  Austria  which 
believes  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy 
demands  that  Germany,  right  or  wrong,  be 
backed  up  unequivocally.  Again,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  Austrian  people  arc  war- 
weary  and  have  ample  cause  to  be;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  arc  incapable 
of  further  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  patri- 
otism." 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  skeptical  regarding  trouble  in  Aus- 
tria. We  read: 

“Reports  of  labor  uprising  in  the  dual 
monarchy  arc  to  be  taken  with  the  same 
quantity  of  salt  that  is  recommended  to  go 


with  similar  reports  of  internal  disorders  in 
Germany.  The  supposition  is  that  many 
of  these  rumors  arc  the  outcome  of  propa- 
ganda intended  to  make  the  allied  world, 
and  particularly  the  United  States,  case  up 
on  war  preparations  in  expectation  of  an 
early  collapse  of  the  central  allies.  While 
little  has  been  achieved  by  these  stories, 
still  the  propagandists  have  not  ceased  in 
their  efforts  to  give  currency  to  stories  of 
their  own  fabrication.  This  latest  tale  of 
unrest  bears  the  earmarks  of  truth.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  rigid  sealing  of  the 
border,  which  was  presumed  to  have  been 
to  clothe  in  secrecy  the  movement  of  troops, 
there  is  a strong  presumption  that  in  Vienna 
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and  even  in  Budapest  there  have  been  riots 
and  that  at  this  time  thousands  of  workmen 
are  on  strike  in  the  capital  and  in  the  indus- 
trial cities  of  the  south. 

“If  this  be  true  the  cue  of  the  allies  is 
to  devote  their  attention  to  this  weakest 
of  the  central  powers.  Austria,  despite  it 
having  struck  the  match  that  ignited  this 
great  fire,  has  not  been  keen  to  prosecute 
it.  The  old  emperor  was  burned  out  and 
followed  the  dominant  kaiser,  not  because 
he  wanted  to  do  so,  but  because  he  could 
not  help  himself.  When  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  Prague  in  1866,  he  surrendered  his 
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position  as  the  leader  of  the  Teutonic  races. 
Emperor  Karl  is  not  in  the  war  whole- 
heartedly. His  wife  is  Italian  and  it  is 
said  his  sympathies  are  not  with  the  Prus- 
sians. 

“An  Italian  victory  of  consequence  would 
do  much  to  break  the  morale  of  the  Aus- 
trian soldiers. 

“It  would  fan  into  flame  the  smoulder- 
ing discontent  of  the  people  and  turn  the 
sporadic  cases  of  labor  strikes  into  a move- 
ment that  would  involve  every  district  of 
the  dual  monarchy  and  be  so  fierce  that 
no  Herman  troops  could  withstand  it.” 
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"Before  we  were  married,  Ed,  you  always  insisted  on  driving  with  one  hand.  It 
seems  you  are  becoming  very  inconsiderate  of  me.” 


NEW  light  on  the  career  of  Leon  Trotz- 
ky, whose  comet  has  so  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  public  horizon,  is  shed 
by  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  The  remarkable  dis- 
closure is  made  that  only  a little  more  than 
a year  ago  the  bolshevik  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  was  incarcerated  in  a Spanish  prison, 
and  his  case  at  the  time  was  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. 

Practically  the  next  thing  heard  of  him, 
after  he  was  liberated  by  the  Spaniards, 
was  that  he  was  playing  a leading  part  in 
the  Russian  debacle,  for  they  had  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  him. 

"The  discovery,  or  remembrance,”  says 
the  correspondent,  “is  now  first  made  by 


the  newspaper  El  Liberal,  which,  after 
asking  the  questions  ‘Who  is  Lcnine?'  and 
'Who  is  Trotzky?'  proceeds  to  give  some 
answer.” 

The  writer  quotes  this  newspaper  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Since  the  month  of  August,  1914,  we  have 
been  living  in  the  land  of  fancy,  and  the 
most  unlikely  things  are  coming  to  pass. 
Trotzky,  the  terrible  Russian  agitator,  was 
imprisoned  in  Madrid,  on  Nov.  13,  1916;  a 
year  later  lie  is  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
What  irony!  Trotzky  was  born  in  southern 
Russia,  and  when  only  17  had  already  begun 
to  attack  the  government  in  the  newspapers. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  was  deported  to  Siberia, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Lcnine. 
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Like  him  he  succeeded  in  escaping  and 
reached  Austria,  where  he  continued  to 
work  for  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  1905 
he  was  at  Pctrograd,  where  he  presided  over 
a workmen’s  congress,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  take  flight  to  Germany,  where  he  pub- 
lished a book'  on  the  Russian  revolution 
which  was  extensively  read. 

'“From  Germany  he  went  on  to  France 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  editing 
a newspaper  there  called  the  Nosche  Sova, 
which,  being  of  an  extremely  pacifist  char- 
acter, brought  about  his  expulsion.  Thence 
he  took  refuge  in  Spain,  and  established 
himself  at  San  Sebastian,  but  not  feeling 
very  comfortable  there,  he  moved  in  turn 
to  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  and  Vigo,  with  the 
intention  of  departing  from  the  latter  port 
to  America.  The  police,  however,  arrested 
him,  and  he  was  transferred  to  a prison  in 
Madrid.  Whilst  imprisoned  he  gave  the 
impression  of  being  a cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent maii.  He  remained  in  prison  four 
days  and  was  set  at  liberty  on  Nov.  13.  He 
then  went  immediately  to  Cadiz,  and  after- 
ward to  Barcelona,  from  whence  he  took 
ship  for  the  United  States.  The  Russian 
revolution  took  him  by  surprise  and  he  set 
out  for  his  own  country  again.  The  English 
stopped  him,  but  the  Petrograd  soviet  se- 
cured his  release;  and  here  he  is  now  for- 
eign minister,  in  which  capacity  he  has  as- 
sumed a very  heavy  responsibility.’ 

"To  these  particulars  given  by  the  news- 
paper,” proceeds  the  correspondent,  “it  is 
possible  to  add  some  others  of  an  inter- 
esting character  concerning  this  eventful 
visit  of  Mr.  Trotzky  to  Spain  and  his  brief 
imprisonment  in  a Spanish  gaol.  The  au- 
thority in  the  case  is  Sefior  Gomez  Carrillo, 
a well-known  Madrid  journalist.  He  says 
that  on  the  10th  of  November,  1916,  when 
he  was  in  Madrid  he  received  an  unsigned 
letter,  in  which  a ‘foreign  lady,  an  enemy 
of  injustice,’  begged  him  to  go  to  the  city 
prison  to  see  there  an  innocent  victim  of 
the  Russian  police.  ‘Spanish  justice,’  added 
this  mysterious  correspondent,  ‘has  allowed 
itself  to  be  deceived  by  Muscovite  diplo- 
macy in  arresting  a journalist  who  has  only 
committed  the  crime  of  fighting  for  his 
country  and  human  dignity.  The  case  is 
that  of  Mr.  Leon  Trotzky,  who  is  an  intel- 
lectual son  of  the  great  Tolstoy.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  being  a dangerous  anarchist;  this 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 


of  the  oppressed.  Go,  sir,  and  defend  with 
your  vigorous  pen  this  foreign  colleague, 
as  he  himself  would  have  defended  you  in 
like  circumstances.’ 

"Sefior  Carrillo  conceived  this  to  be  a 
matter  to  be  inquired  into,  and  went  to  the 
prison  where  he  asked  one  of  the  officials 
if  he  would  kindly  tell  him  what  he  knew 
of  the  history  of  the  man.  He  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  know  much  of  importance. 
The  man  who  was  detained  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  France,  and  the  French  offi- 
cials communicated  their  doubts  about  him 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  at  the  frontier. 
He  did  not,  however,  have  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  anarchist.  Young,  distin- 
guished in  his  manners,  with  a nice  way  of 
speaking,  and  generally  a touch  of  irony 
in  his  conversation,  he  spoke  no  Spanish, 
and  an  interpreter  had  to  be  requisitioned 
to  question  him  on  behalf  of  the  prison  au- 
thorities. The  interpreter  appears  to  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  marked  cul- 
ture of  the  prisoner.  It  was  elicited  at  the 
prison,  that  from  the  time  of  his  entry  into 
Spain,  a police  agent  kept  on  his  track 
throughout  his  travels  in  the  peninsula, 
keeping  him  in  sight  at  Bilbao,  Barcelona, 
and  Vigo. 

"Although  there  was  nothing  reprehen- 
sible in  his  conduct,  he  was  a puzzle  to  the 
agent  of  the  police  who  observed  him  writ- 
ing for  long  periods  at  a stretch  in  the  cafls, 
and  at  other  times  noticed  him  standing  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  front  of  the  public 
monuments. 

"The  officer  also  took  note  of  the  gloomy 
demeanor  of  the  man,  and  of  his  continual 
appearance  of  deep  reflection.  He  spoke 
to  no  one  and  received  no  letters.  The 
prison  official  added  that  at  that  time  the 
man  Trotzky  had  only  been  in  the  prison 
two  days,  and  the  police  were  busy  exam- 
ining the  question  of  his  identity,  about 
which  they  were  anxious.  They  had  sent 
to  Paris  and  London  for  information.  His 
papers  had  been  examined,  and  up  to  then 
nothing  of  a compromising  character  had 
been  discovered  edneeming  him.  In  his 
pocketbook  were  a few  things  that  the  pris- 
on officials  did  not  consider  very  creditable 
to  him.  Thus  he  spoke  of  the  Spaniards 
as  a people  of  toreadors  and  priests.  He 
said  that  they  were  decadent  in  everything; 
that  they  ate  badly,  and,  what  was  worse, 
that  their  women  were  ugly! 
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“A  colleague  of  Seiior  Carrillo  then  took 
up  the  investigation.  This  writer  shortly 
afterward  reported  that  Mr.  Trotzky  had 
been  set  at  liberty  and  had  gone  to  America, 
and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a piece  of 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  police.  Mr. 
Trotzky,  it  was  found,  was  not  a dangerous 
anarchist,  as  had  been  imagined,  but  just 
a good  journalist,  who  for  a matter  of  15 
years  had  been  living  a life  of  adventure. 
From  the  time  of  his  youth  he  had  been 
writing  articles  in  the  newspapers  of  his 
country,  which  had  yielded  him  a little  rep- 
utation and  some  months'  imprisonment. 
After  his  escape  from  Siberia  he  associated 
with  the  Russian  revolutionaries  in  Vienna 
and  was  an  active  organizer  of  the  socialist 
clubs. 

"In  1905,  when  stirring  events  were  on 
foot  in  Petrograd,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
workmen’s  society.  An  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion being  overthrown,  he  left  for  Berlin 
and  remained  there  till  1914.  As  to  his 
having  been  expelled  from  France,  where 


he  was,  as  stated  above,  at  the  time  war 
was  declared,  Mr.  Trotzky  himself  said 
that  the  cause  of  this  measure  was  the  fact 
of  his  having  engaged  in  pacifist  campaigns, 
for,  being  a pacifist,  and  a most  energetic 
one  at  that,  he  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  declaiming  against  war.  He  said  that 
when  he  got  to  New  York  he  would  estab- 
lish a pacifist  newspaper  there,  and  some 
bankers'  checks  that  were  found  among  his 
papers  were  being  kept  for  that  purpose. 
There  was  a considerable  contrast  between 
the  value  of  these  checks  and  that  of  Mr. 
Trotzky's  own  personal  belongings,  for  all 
that  he  had  with  him  was  a small  handbag 
containing  a suit  of  clothes  and  some  under- 
clothing. Some  days  later  they  heard  in 
Madrid  of  his  departure  from  Barcelona  ac- 
companied by  a handsome  lady  and  two 
children. 

“The  Spaniards  interested  themselves  in 
him  no  more,  except  for  a day  or  two, 
when  it  was  found  that  he  printed  in 
America  the  notes  on  the  Spaniards  which 
had  so  much  annoyed  the  prison  official.” 
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IN  THE  CONVALESCENT  WARD 
"And  do  you  suffer  very  much?” 

“Well,  mv  head  aches  a bit.” 

“Poor  fellow!  Why  don't  they  give  you  some  headache  tablets?” 
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UNNECESSARY  ALARM 

He  (to  wife  who  is  knitting):  “Great  Scott!  Baby  has  swallowed  a piece  of  your 
yam!” 

She  (significantly):  “That’s  nothing  to  some  of  the  yams  she’ll  have  to  swallow 
after  she  gets  married.” 
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SOPHIE  E.  REDFORD 

SOME  curious  facts  on  which  we'd  not  reckoned 

Are  found  in  tKe  hist’ry  of  Monarchs  “The  Seconds!' 
In  Great  Britain,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings 
Was  Harold  "The  Second"  who  fell  ot  Hastings! 

King  Edward  "The  Second"  was  murdered  in  jail. 

By  a trick  of  his  wife — and — so  runs  the  tale — 

King  Richard  “The  Second"  was,  sad  to  relate. 

The  victim,  likewise,  of  a similar  fate! 

King  William  "The  Second"  was  also  cut  down. 

While  James  "The  Second"  lost  Kingdom  and  crown! 
Charles  “The  Second"  his  brother  was  ftlo  de  St, 

For  he  killed  himself  by  his  debauchery! 

Alexander  "The  Second"  of  Russia  was  blown 
To  atoms  by  nihilist  bombs,  be  it  known! 

Bavona's  Louis  “The  Second"  was  drowned, 

Napoleon  "The  Second"  dethroned  and  uncrowned, 
Charles  “The  Second"  of  France  was  strangled,  they  tell! 
James  “The  Second"  of  Scotland,  on  the  battlefield  fell! 
Csar  Nicholas  "The  Second"  his  kingdom  has  lost. 

Like  A.  Hamid  "The  Second"  he’s  counting  the  cost! 

King  Manuel  "The  Second"  is  deprived  of  his  throne. 
And,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  “The  Second"  will  soon  "get  his  own ! 
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DEAR  Franc*.  behold  us  at  your  side. 

All  ready  non  to  do  our  share 
To  stem  the  hateful  German  tide, 

And  fill  the  Kaiser  with  despair! 

We're  here  to  fight  for  God  and  man! 

We’re  here  to  pay  an  ancient  debt! 

We’re  here  to  foil  the  Devil’s  plan!  — 

We’ve  not  forgotten  Lafayette! 

Deer  France,  behold,  we  take  our  place, 

An  army  young  and  strong  and  brave. 
Determination  in  each  face! 

The  war  we’ll  vJm!  The  day  we'll  save! 
We’re  here  to  conquer  or  to  die! 

We've  never  been  defeated  yet! 

We're  here  to  make  the  foeman  fly!  — 

We’ve  not  forgotten  Lafayette! 

Dear  Fronce,  behold  the  fateful  hour. 

The  final  hour,  has  come  at  last! 

No  longer  need  you  dread  the  pow’r 

Of  Prussia!  Her  brief  thrall  is  past! 

We’re  here  because  of  Uncle  Sam! 

The  stars  and  stripes  our  amulet! 

For  Kaisers  we  don’t  give  a damn!  - 
We’ve  not  forgotten  Lafayette! 

- Harold  Seton 

A Smtilrau  of  ilaptnr 

SHE  took  the  veil!  No  one  was  nigh 
To  see  her  tear,  or  hear  her  sigh; 

A maiden,  vJho  v?as  wont  to  dress 
In  gowns  of  perfect  loveliness. 

1 would  hove  thought  she’d  rather  die. 

She’d  money,  too.  with  which  to  buy 
More  than  was  needed  to  supply 

Her  utmost  wants,  but  none  the  less 
She  took  the  veil!. 

It  was  a grevious  step,  and  I 
Had  wagered  little  pigs  would  fly 
Before  she’d  go  to  that  excess. 

But  now  she  is  in  strict  duress, 

And  “ doing  time.”  The  reoson  why? 

She  took  the  veil! 

— La  Touche  Hancock 
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MABEL  is  beyond  compare! 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 
Mabel’s  face  is  wondrous  fair! 
(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 

Eyes  of  blue  and  hair  of  gold! 

Yes,  a vision  to  behold! 

That  is  why  this  tale  is  told! — 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 

Mabel's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet! 

(Gee,  I hotc  the  Kaiser!) 

Mabel's  style  is  smart  but  neat! 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 

She  can  sing  and  she  can  dance! 

Puts  a fellow  in  a trance! 

She’s  in  Frisco,  I’m  in  France!  — 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 

Mabel  is  the  girl  for  me! 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 

M nbe!  is  my  wife- to  be! 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kaiser!) 

This  old  war  will  have  to  cease! 

But.  before  we  talk  of  pence. 

Bill  will  be  a spot  of  grease!  — 

(Gee,  I hate  the  Kuiser!) 


-By  Harold  Set  or 

lRimfiraitx 

AT  Ea<ter-tide  what  wish  may  I 

With  el!  my  heart  send  forth  to  you 
At  Eestentide? 

None  more  than  this,  though  much  I try, 

That  tighter  all  the  seasons  through 
May  be  the  bonds  that  bind  us  two 
At  Easter  tied. 

When  tulips  meet  on  Easter  morn. 

They  nod,  and  is  the  world  not  gay 
When  tulips  meet? 

But,  ah,  what  rapture  true  is  born. 

What  happiness  this  Easter  day. 

And  how  transformed  is  human  cley. 

When  two  lips  meet! 

—Paul  T.  Gilbert 
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— Who  Has  No  Use  for  a Man,  But  Says;  “If  —Who,  Glory  Be,  Loves  'Em  Both 

you. want  children, .adopt  them.' 
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“I  hear  that  the  fashion  for  men  this  year  will  be  to  wear  clothes  the  same  color  as 
their  hair.” 

“Great  Scott!  What  will  the  bald  headed  men  do?” 
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ANGRY  and  sullen  that  he  had  been 
drafted  and  dragged  away  from  his 
pleasant  home  to  serve  in  the  new 
national  army,  the  boy  sneered  at  the  gap- 
ing, cheering  crowds,  turned  with  a snarl 
when  a patriotc  citizen  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  to  speak  a word  of  cheer  in  his 
ear,  and  when  they  reached  the  ferryboat 
and  a group  of  little  girls  blocked  the 
entrance  to  throw  flowers  and  smiles  at 
them,  he  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  and  pushed  rudely  past. 

It  was  the  same  when  they  climbed 
aboard  the  train.  Bitter  and  sullen,  watch- 
ing the  crowds  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  new  soldiers,  the  boy  held  himself  aloof, 
determined  not  to  take  any  part  in  the 
demonstration  or  to  show  anything  hut 
resentment. 

What  right  had  his  country  to  draft  him? 
The  war  didn’t  concern  him.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  European  nations  should  quarrel 
and  fight  among  themselves.  The  president 
had  no  right  to  lake  him. 

"D — m the  president l”  lie  muttered  under 
his  breath. 

“Here,  Illison,"  said  the  captain  of  his 
squad,  breaking  in  upon  his  moody  thoughts, 
“take  this  seat.  We  want  to  keep  our  boys 
together  so  in  the  march  to  the  camp  we 
can  make  a good  showing.” 

"I'll  not  inarch,”  was  the  surly  retort. 
“I'll  find  my  way  there  as  I please.  ‘And 
I don’t  like  that  seat!” 

He  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the  car  and 
sat  down,  with  brooding  eyes  staring  out 
of  the  window.  The  captain  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  turned  to  a companion. 

"Rotten  material  for  a soldier,”  lie  re- 
marked "The  camp  will  either  make  or 
break  him.” 

"Foreigner,  I’ll  bet.  They  come  to  this 
country  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  it,  and 
then  refuse  to  do  their  bit  to  defend  it.” 
“Oh,  some  foreigners  are  all  right,"  re- 
plied the  captain.  “There’s  Dulac  and  Clug 
— Swede  and  Hungarian — they’ll  make  good 
— fine  type  of  adopted  American.  And  Mc- 
Clung  and  Paredes  in  our  squad — oh,  there’s 
plenty  of  them!” 
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Unconscious  of  their  remarks  about  him, 
the  boy  continued  watching  the  scenery  out- 
side. His  bitterness  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  distance  from  home. 

He  walked  to  the  camp,  straggling  behind 
the  others  of  his  squad.  His  baggage  came 
later  by  motor  truck.  As  there  was  no  call 
for  duty,  he  opened  his  bag,  and  began 
fumbling  with  his  clothes  and  few  keep- 
sakes. Lying  on  top  was  a letter,  addressed 
to  him.  He  looked  wonderingly  at  it  curi- 
ous to  know  how  it  got  there.  It  was  from 
his  father,  written  in  his  fine,  careful  hand. 

"Son:  When  you  open  this  you  will  be 

in  camp,  with  the  excitement  and  leave- 
taking  over.  You  will  have  time  to  think 
and  consider  the  confession  1 am  going 
to  make.  You  did  not  want  to  go.  1 did 
not  want  to  urge  you,  but  in  my  heart  I 
prayed  there  would  come  a change.  I 
wanted  to  see  you  go  willingly,  eagerly, 
enthusiastically.  But  I do  not  expect  any 
such  miracle.  We  cannot  change  in  a day 
or  week,  but  if  this  letter  will  help  you  to 
gel  a new  point  of  view  I will  thank  God 
with  all  my  heart. 

“I  have  never  told  you  much  about  my 
early  life.  I have  hidden  it  from  you,  but 
you  should  know  now.  I came  to  this 
country  to  escape  poverty,  burdensome 
taxes,  oppression,  and  persecution.  I 
landed  with  enough  money  to  keep  me  for 
a few  months. 

"I  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  land 
of  liberty,  I wept  when  I first  saw  the 
torch  of  Liberty  held  aloft  in  the  harbor. 
Perhaps  1 expected  too  much.  It  was  not 
easy  going.  I couldn’t  speak  the  language 
of  my  new  country,  and  1 had  hard  work 
finding  a job.  When  I got  it  the  hours 
were  long,  and  the  pay  small. 

“1  hardly  know  how  it  happened,  but  I 
drifted  into  the  companionship  of  those  who 
were  always  dissatisfied.  They  spoke  much 
of  capitalism  and  blood  money.  They  made 
me  believe  the  new  land  of  liberty  was  a 
name  only.  1 accepted  their  teachings,  and 
became  one  of  them  in  time. 

“Yes,  son,  I was  an  anarchist.  I hated 
those  who  had  money  or  property.  I be- 
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Amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  I mode  my  u'oy  up  the  slippery  pole  and  released  the  flag. 
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lieved  it  was  my  duty  to  destroy  them.  I 
was  dissatisfied  with  all  law  and  govern- 
ment. I was  young,  and  they  made  a dupe 
of  me  so  that  when  a great  man  of  the 
land  was  marked  for  assassination  I was 
chosen  to  perform  the  deed.  I gloried  in 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  I would 
be  a martyr  to  the  cause. 

"I  remember  as  if  it  was  yesterday  the 
scene,  ft  was  the  unveiling  of  a monument, 
and  this  great  man  was  to  speak.  It  was 
my  great  opportunity.  With  a gun  con- 
cealed in  my  pocket  I edged  closer  and 
closer  to  the  speaker  until  I stood  directly 
under  him.  I looked  up  and  gloated.  In 
another  moment  I would  cut  him  down  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

"But  something  happened  to  hold  me. 
The  flag  had  become  entangled  in  the  ropes 
and  could  not  be  freed.  Every  one  watched 
the  frantic  efforts  to  release  it.  f looked 
with  the  others.  Then  the  great  man 
stepped  forward;  he  glanced  up  at  the  flag- 
pole. then  down  at  us — at  me.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  through  me.  I was  hypno- 
tized, frightened  into  silence.  Then  he  did 
a characteristic  thing  for  him.  He  stepped 
forward  and  beckoned  to  me. 

"'Here,  my  friend,'  he  said,  ‘you  look  like 
a steeple  jack.  Are  you  willing  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  flag  that  protects  you?' 

"He  pointed  up.  I understood.  Some- 
thing in  me  stirred.  I sprang  upon  the 
platform,  and  then  to  the  flagpole.  1 was 
a good  climber,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd  I made  my  way  up  the  slippery  pole 
and  released  the  flag  from  the  ropes.  When 
I came  down,  and  would  have  jumped  back 
in  the  crowd,  the  great  man  detained  me. 


With  an  arm  around  my  shoulder,  he  said, 
addressing  the  people: 

“ ‘Here  is  a man  who  best  exemplifies  in 
the  concrete  what  I intended  to  say  in  my 
speech.  True  and  loyal  to  the  country  that 
has  adopted  him,  he  was  ready  to  risk  his 
life  for  the  flag  we  all  honor.  In  the  time 
of  need  such  men  will  rally  around  it,  and 
prove  to  the  world  what  true  democracy 
means.' 

“Then  he  pinned  an  emblem  of  the  flag 
on  my  coat,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  let 
me  go.  That  was  all.  I never  saw  him 
again.  But  I sneaked  out  of  the  crowd, 
threw  my  gun  in  the  river,  and  turned  good 
citizen.  Prosperity  came,  and  with  it  you. 

“Now,  son,  the  opportunity  has  come  for 
you  to  atone  in  part  for  the  uncommitted 
crime  of  your  father.  If  I were  younger  I 
would  go  gladly  in  your  place.  But  1 can- 
not. So  it  is  for  you  to  atone  for  me.  May 
God  grant  you  the  spirit  and  the  will  to 
serve  and  do  your  duty  as  I sec  it.  I shall 
work  for  you,  and  save  for  you,  and  when 
you  come  back,  if  that  be  God’s  will,  we 
can  begin  life  anew  under  the  old  flag  that 
means  so  much  for  us  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Goodbye,  son,  and  God  bless  you!” 

There  were  tears  in  the  boy’s  eyes  when 
he  looked  up.  The  captain  of  his  squad 
stood  before  him.  The  boy  leaped  to  his 
feel,  and  saluted.  “I'm  ready  for  duty,"  he 
said  eagerly.  “Is  it  time  to  report?" 

"Yes,  Illison,  the  roll  call  has  begun,”  was 
the  reply. 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  captain’s 
eyes  that  sent  a thrill  through  the  boy.  He 
grasped  the  hand  extended,  and  then  blushed 
— in  pleasure  and  not  in  shame. 


CURSES,  NOT  LOUD,  BUT  DEEP 


Whcrin  Billy  Sunday,  at  the  House  Suffrage  Session,  Calls  Down  a "Benediction" 

on  the  Kaiser 


THOU  knowest,  O Lord,  that  we  are  in  a life  and  death  struggle  with  one 
of  the  most  infamous,  vile,  crazy,  avaricious,  bloodthirsty,  sensual,  and 
vicious  nations  that  has  ever  disgraced  the  pages  of  history. 

Thou  knowest  that  Germany  has  drawn  from  the  eyes  of  mankind  enough 
tears  to  make  another  sea;  that  she  has  drawn  blood  enough  to  redden  every 
wave  of  that  sea;  that  she  has  drawn  enough  groans  and  shrieks  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  women,  and  children  to  make  another  mountain. 

We  pray  thee  thou  wilt  bare  thy  mighty  arm  and  strike  that  great  pack  of 
wolfish  Huns,  whose  fingers  drip  with  blood  and  gore.  We  pray  thee  that  the 
stars  in  their  courses  and  the  winds  and  the  waves  may  fight  against  them. 
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The  Tempter* 
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Gulliver  in  the  Land  of  the  Lilliputians 

This  cartoon  is  intended  to  show  how  the  liberal  constitutionalist  party,  Carranza's  own  organization,  has 
so  tied  him  that  he  is  unable  to  do  anything. 
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TWO  more  continents  went  to  war  with 
the  kaiser  in  1917,  when  twelve  Latin- 
American  republics  followed  the 
United  States  in  its  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties against  Prussianism,  either  by  openly 
aligning  themselves  with  the  allies,  as  did 
Cuba  and  Brazil  and  Panama;  or  by  sever- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  Berlin,  as  did 
nine  other  of  the  little  republics  to  the 
south  of  us.  Two  or  three  others  are  wav- 
ering in  the  balance,  swayed  first  to  the 
right  by  the  party  of  the  aliados  and  then 
to  the  left  by  the  germano-filos,  just  as  their 
internal  political  pendulums  swing. 

Two,  and  only  two, — Salvador  and  Mex- 
ico— both  long  havens  for  German  spies  and 
agents,  still  lean  away  from  the  forces  of 
democracy  so  strongly  that  even  their  Latin 
neighbors  have  cast  the  eye  of  suspicion  on 
them  and  thrown  armies  along  their 
borders. 

In  all,  counting  the  two  island  republics 
of  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  the  other  nations 


from  the  Guatemala  line  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  rather  more  than  90,000,000  people 
of  alien  races  followed  Uncle  Sam  into  the 
European  embroglio,  or  went  as  far  as  they 
could  go  toward  the  transatlantic  battle 
field  without  actually  shipping  men  to  its 
trenches. 

This  is  the  greatest  and  most  unanimous 
movement  Latin-America  has  ever  made.  It 
is  marked  by  greater  union  of  thought  and 
greater  speed  of  action  than  any  one  or  all 
of  the  Ibero-Indian  nations  ever  has  mani- 
fested since  the  Spanish  adventurers  gave 
them  basis  for  existence  by  sprinkling  the 
names  of  the  Hidalgos  through  their  brown- 
skinned hordes.  Yet  it  docs  not  mean  any 
union  of  nations  against  a common  foe; 
it  does  not  mean  that  any  one  of  the  little 
republics  is  joined  by  any  bond — even  of 
common  sentiment — to  any  one  of  its  sister 
republics  who  have  stepped  into  the  arena; 
still  less  does  it  mean — and  sec  that  you 
make  no  mistake  about  this — that  any  one 
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of  the  republics  has  one  jot  less  hatred 
for  the  great  English-speaking  nations  who 
must  win  this  war,  than  it  had  before; 
nor  docs  it  mean  that  American  or  British 
or  French  nationals,  or  their  commerce, 
will  have  one  whit  more  advantage  in  Latin- 
America  after  the  war  than  they  had 
before. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  has  hailed 
the  entry  of  the  Latin-American  twelve 
into  this  war  as  a victory  for  the  United 
States  and  the  great  principle  of  brotherly 
love  as  enunciated  by  our  leaders  in  their 
dealings  with  Mexico.  It  has  been  shouted 
from  the  editorial  tripods  of  publications — 
whose  editors  should  have  known  better — 
that  the  southern  republics  had  come  to  re- 
alize and  recognize  their  friends  among  the 
nations;  that  henceforward  they  would  fol- 
low where  Uncle  Sam  blazed  the  way.  and 
that  from  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1918, 
Columbia’s  sandaled  feet  would  fall  on 


golden  carpets  when  she  chose  to  pass 
through  Latin-America. 

It  was  declared  that  the  Spanish  republics 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States, 
armies  of  thousands  of  men  and  resources 
of  millions  of  square  miles  of  lands  covered 
with  forests  and  grain,  underlaid  with  gold 
and  silver  and  copper  and  iron,  all  of 
which  would  pour  into  our  shipyards  and 
our  factories  to  help  us  win  the  war. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  trade  of  Latin- 
America  with  the  allied  nations,  including, 
of  course,  the  United  States,  was  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  less  in  1917  than  it  was  in 
1913,  before  the  exporters  of  Germany  were 
cut  off  from  that  field. 

In  spite  of  this,  only  one  nation  of  the 
twelve  that  has  taken  a stand  against  Ger- 
many, has  offered  a single  armed  man,  or  a 
single  ship  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
was  Cuba,  an  island  whieh  owes  its  life  to 
the  United  States. 


A cartoon  intended  to  show  the  combat  being  waged  through  the  Mexican  preas  between  the  United 
States  and  Germanv.  At  the  extreme  left,  dressed  in  black,  is  General  Obregon,  acknowledged  head  of 
the  German  party  in  the  army,  but  now  touring  the  United  States  “to  increase  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations."  Behind  him  are  imaginary  Germans,  and  seated  in  front  of  him  is  Rafael  Martinez,  com- 
monly known  as  "Von  Rin  Rin.”  publisher  of  El  Democrats,  and  a strong  supporter  of  the  German  agents 
in  Mexico.  At  the  extreme  right,  also  in  black,  is  General  Gonzales,  Obregon’s  worst  enemy,  who  has 
urged  a declaration  of  war  against  Germanv.  Sitting  is  Jose  Palavicini.  an  Italian,  publisher  of  El  Uni- 
versal. Behind  him  stands  Henry  P.  Pletcher,  the  American  ambassador,  and  several  other  Americans, 
designated  by  their  hats.  Martinez  is  showing  a statement  of  money  received  from  Germany.  Palavicini 
presents  his  account  with  Uncle  Sam. 
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Jose  Palavicini,  Publisher  of  El  Universal  (as  he  plays  Carranza  against  Uncle 
Sam,  with  General  Obregon  as  the  third  ball):  “Shall  I go  out  immediately?  Impos- 
sible! Who  knows  if  it  be  with  one  counter  or  with  three?" 


As  a matter  of  cold  fact,  the  entry  of  all, 
or  any  part  of,  Latin-America  into  the 
world  war  means  nothing  in  the  way  of  aid 
to  the  United  States  or  her  “associates”  in 
this  war  that  their  honest,  carefully  main- 
tained neutrality  would  not  have  meant. 
We  are  getting,  and  we  shall  get,  no  men 
from  Latin-America,  while,  if  we  did  get 
them,  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  on  the 
firing  line.  If  you  think  they  would  be  of 
aid,  read  the  history  of  Great  Britain’s 
experience  with  the  Sikhs  and  the  Gurkhas, 
between  whom  and  the  Latin-American 
soldier  comparison  is  similar  to  that  be- 
tween the  American  marine  and  the  Ameri- 
can national  guardsman. 

As  another  matter  of  fact,  we  are  get- 
ting, and  we  shall  get,  no  supplies  of  any 
moment  from  any  Latin-American  country 
so  long  as  this  war  lasts,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  not  the  ships — nor  have 
the  southern  republics  — with  which  to 
handle  such  commerce;  and  for  the  second 
and  equally  cogent  reason  that  all  Latin- 
America  never  yet  has  fed  herself,  save  on 
cocoanuts  and  bananas,  neither  one  nor 
both  of  which  would  go  far  as  food  supply 
for  fighting  men.  Whatever  we  may  say. 


every  thinking  man  must  know  that  the 
world  is  not  doing  business  as  usual.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  which 
jumped  from  $4,000,000,000  in  1913  to  more 
than  $9,000,000,000  in  1917,  was  not  with 
neutral  nations,  but  with  belligerents,  a 
trade  which  must  sink  again  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  imports  of  every  neutral  na- 
tion with  the  exception  of  those  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  show  a decrease,  and  their 
exports  likewise  have  shown  a falling  off. 
The  markets  of  neutrals  not  only  have  not 
been  developed;  their  existent,  normal  needs 
have  not  been  supplied. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  into  the  United 
States  some  of  the  vast  number  of  beef 
cattle  reported  to  be  ranging  the  hills  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Argentine,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  lifted  the  embargo  on  these  animals. 
Two  big  packing  companies  entered  one 
port  of  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States, 
planning  to  handle  thousands  of  head  of 
these  imported  beeves  every  year.  Yet  not 
only  has  this  supply  of  meat  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, but  neither  business  men  nor  gov- 
ernment of  any  one  of  the  republics  to 
whom  this  opportunity  of  a market  was 
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From  Succssos,  Buenos  Mires 


This  Blessed  Standard  United  with  Those  of  Friendly  Peoples,  will  Do  Glorious  Work 
When  It  Meets  the  Enemy 

A rather  complimentary  cartoon  from  Argentina  which  appears  to  contradict  aome  of  Mr.  Dunn'i  itatements. 
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offered,  made  any  attempt  to  establish  ship- 
ping lines  or  to  induce  shipowners  of  the 
United  States  to  open  similar  service  with 
their  ports.  Of  the  lumber  of  Brazil,  the 
oil  of  Mexico,  and  the  wheat  of  the  Argen- 
tine we  shall  get  no  more  than  we  got 
before  we  entered  the  war;  a_nd,  if  we  do 
not  settle  the  little  difference  between  one 
Y'enustiano  Carranza  and  one  Manuel 
Pelaez  in  the  Tampico  oil  field,  that  source 
of  supply  is  extremely  likely  to  be  closed 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
allies  as  well,  for  only  Pelaez  and  his  little 
band  of  well-paid,  pro-ally  rebels  have  been 
keeping  it  open  thus  long. 

Commerce  holds  few  grudges,  and  the 
dollar  is  not  molded  of  sentiment;  when 
we  have  sponged  Prussianism  from  the  po- 
litical slate  and  left  Hans  and  Fritz  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny,  we  shall  meet  that 
same  Hans  a'nd  Fritz  in  Fronteras  buying 
mahogany,  in  Rio  getting  coffee,  in  San- 
tiago handling  nitrates,  in  Buenos  Aires 
packing  beef,  just  as  before  the  war.  What 
we  can  carry  to  Latin-America  for  sale  at 
cheaper  prices  than  Hans  and  Fritz  can 
sell  it,  that  we  shall  sell;  but  we  shall  not 
sell  Latin-America  one  shoe  or  one  mowing 
machine,  or  one  set  of  mine  stamps  because 
we  led  Latin-America  to  war — unless,  start- 
ing on  an  even  basis,  we  prove  that  we  know 
more  about  Latin-America  than  do  Hans 
and  Fritz,  unless  we  can  undersell  Hans 
and  Fritz,  and  unless  we  can  meet  those 
conditions  which  Hans  and  Fritz  have  been 
meeting  for  a quarter  of  a century  among 
the  peoples  of  the  lesser  republics. 

This  much  for  what  Latin-America’s  en- 
try into  the  war  means  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  why  did  Latin-America  get  into  the 
war? 

Why  did  Cuba  and  Panama  and  Brazil 
wait  until  Uncle  Sam  took  down  his  own 
old  musket  before  they  drew  their  ma- 
chetes? 

Why  did  Bolivia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Ecua- 
dor, Haiti,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Costa  Rica  wait  until  Columbia 
went  to  the  aid  of  France  before  they,  too, 
broke  relations  with  Berlin? 

What,  in  short,  does  Latin-America  ex- 
pect to  get  out  of  this  war? 

This  is  not  an  idle  question,  nor  one 
lightly  to  be  passed  over;  it  is  worthy  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  American, 
most  of  all  of  the  deep  thought  of  those 


whom  the  dice  of  the  high  gods  have  cast 
into  positions  of  leadership  in  this  nation. 
It  is  a question  whose  results  will  not  ap- 
pear until  after  this  war,  when,  if  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  is  to  be  maintained,  if  we  are 
to  keep  that  place  into  which  we  have  put 
ourselves  as  the  guide,  mentor  and  friend 
of  all  the  lesser  peoples  of  the  new  world, 
it  will  be  most  vital  that  we  know  exactly 
on  what  basis  we  stand  with  them;  not  so 
much  what  we  think  of  them  as  what  they 
think  of  us,  not  so  much  what  they  can  do 
for  us,  as  what  we  can  do  for  them,  before 
some  other  nation  does  it  better  and  more 
rapidly  than  we  can  do  it. 

In  the  first  place — and  this  is  just  as  true 
as  the  old  discovery  about  oil  and  water — 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Latin-America  have  no  common  meeting 
ground,  neither  on  planes  of  politics,  social 
life,  education,  commerce,  or  even  human- 
ity. Until  every  one  of  the  Latin-Americas 
is  made  over,  and  made  over  as  Americans 
already  have  made  over  one  or  two  of  them, 
they  cannot  become  marchers  in  the  pro- 
cession of  nations — yet  if  we  are  not  ex- 
tremely careful,  we  shall  be  eternally  barred 
from  making  them  over  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  entry  into  the  European  war  on 
our  side. 

The  Latin  American  nations  realize  that 
America  must  win  this  war.  Not  that  she 
may  win  it,  or  that  she  probably  will  win 
it,  or  that  she  can  win  it,  but  that  she  must 
win  it.  The  Latin-American  nations  know, 
just  as  you  and  I know  when  we  strip  down 
to  the  buff  and  get  into  the  ring  with  our 
own  souls  that  the  allies  were  whipped  on 
that  Good  Friday  in  1917  when  Uncle  Sam 
got  out  the  grindstone  and  began  to  sharpen 
up  the  sword  of  Bunker  Hill.  And  if  Uncle 
Sam  had  not  reached  for  that  sword  just 
at  the  moment,  the  neutrality  sign  would 
have  been  flung  to  the  breeze  from  every 
nation  in  Latin-America  except  those  two 
or  three  which  are  dominated — much  to 
their  own  benefit — by  Americans. 

But  with  America  in  this  war,  and  in  it 
to  win,  regardless  of  cost  in  men  or  in 
money,  because  if  she  does  not  win  it  in 
Europe,  she  will  have  to  fight  it  to  a finish 
in  America,  the  Spanish  republics,  with  no 
remarkable  or  undue  perspicacity,  have  fore- 
seen who  will  be  the  masters  when  the  great 
conflict  ends. 

And  they  have  been  serving  masters  for 
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more  than  three  centuries.  From  the  phys- 
ical slavery  of  their  Spanish  masters  they 
moved  just  a step  to  political  slavery  under 
masters  whom  they  fondly  imagine  they 
choose  from  among  themselves,  masters 
who  allow  their  rule  to  be  called  demo- 
cratic and  their  governments  republics. 
With  the  exception  of  Honduras,  dominated 
by  a well-known  American  corporation; 
Salvador,  dominated  by  an  oligarchy;  Mexi- 
co, misruled  by  anarchy;  and  Cuba,  gov- 
erned under  the  paternal  eye  of  Washing- 
ton, every  one  of  the  nineteen  Latin-Amer- 


ican  "republics”  is  under  the  control  of 
one  man.  In  no  single  one  of  these  repub- 
lics do  the  people  rule  themselves,  and  in 
thirteen  of  them  there  is  a constant  battle 
of  wits  between  the  dictator  and  those  men 
who  represent  that  spirit  of  unrest  so  lately 
laid  before  the  world  on  a grander  scale  by 
Leon  Trotzky  and  his  bolsheviki. 

Quite  naturally  these  dictators'  greatest 
desire  is  to  hold  their  jobs.  Such  was  the 
desire  of  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico,  but  he 
harbored  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  when  the 
latter  fell  from  favor  with  the  republic  of 


President  Iregoyen  (to  Luxburg,  departing  with  his  portfolio  wrapped  in  the 
Swedish  flag):  “Now  get  out,  and  look  out  for  Uncle  Sam,  for  he  is  going  to  inspect 
your  bundle." 
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t lie  north;  such  was  the  desire  of  Porfirio 
Diaz,  but  at  a conference  in  El  Paso,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  he  was  caught  between 
the  millstone  of  his  people  and  the  will  of 
Washington.  Less  than  a year  later  he  had 
lost  his  dictatorship  to  a man  whose  army 
at  no  time  exceeded  3,000  men,  to  a man 
whose  bonds,  based  on  nothing  better  than 
promises,  had  sold  at  par  for  nearly  $300,- 
000  in  the  United  States. 

Of  such  are  Estrada  Cabrera  of  Guate- 
mala. Adolfo  Diaz  of  Nicaragua,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.  They  hold  their  chairs 
in  their  various  palaces  largely  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  gringo  whom  they  hate,  and 
how  they  do  love  those  chairs  I Yet,  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  after  the  war,  and  for  such 
time  to  come  as  it  requires  American  edu- 
cation and  American  blood  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Latin-America  these  dicta- 
tors will  persist.  Why  should  not  these  men 
who  have  hewed  their  way  to  power  with 
their  machetes  turn  those  same  machetes 
in  the  direction  which  seems  most  likely  to 
keep  them  in  that  power? 

After  the  war.  the  United  States  will  be — 
as  she  was  after  the  Civil  war — the  best- 
armed and  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  Will  it  not  be  well  for  the  little  dic- 
tator beneath  his  caoba  tree  far  to  the  south 
to  be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  his  alle- 
giance in  the  war  that  made  his  northern 
neighbor  great?  "It  is  not  that  we  love 
the  gringo  more,  but  that  Germany  is  very 
far  away,"  naively  says  the  “Voice  of  the 
People’’  of  Colombia.  “We  must  take  that 
current  which  shall  best  serve  us,”  admits 
“The  Nation,"  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  "The 
Democrat"  of  Chile  caps  the  sheaf  of  edi- 
torial comment  with  the  remark,  "let  Latin- 
America  consider  well  what  course  she 
should  pursue  in  this  war  of  the  nations, 
so  that  she  may  come  out  of  it  with  more 
power  and  greater  glory  than  she  ever  has 
had.” 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Latin- 


America  that  speaks  in  their  declarations  of 
war  or  their  breaches  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Berlin,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  people  of  these  countries — owing 
to  their  blood  allegiance  to  the  romance 
nations  of  Europe — would  vote  for  war 
provided  they  were  given  the  chance  to 
vote  and  knew  they  would  not  have  to  fight. 
It  is  their  rulers,  that  directorate  of  dicta- 
tors which  controls  Latin-America,  which 
has  decided  for  them,  and  which  has  sent 
them  into  the  conflict  to  preserve  their  own 
thrones  against  any  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ican bolsheviki  who  may  arise. 

No  better  evidence  could  be  seen  of  this 
than  in  the  split  between  President  Irigoyen 
of  Argentina  and  the  congress  on  this  ques- 
tion of  a declaration  of  war,  even  after  the 
Luxburg  letters  and  dispatches  had  told  the 
world  just  what  Germany's  agents  thought 
of  the  people  of  the  Argentine  republic. 
No  clearer  proof  could  be  found  than  in 
the  close  division  of  Chile,  so  close  that  so 
far  its  ruler  has  not  dared  to  declare  him- 
self, lest  he  lose  his  official  head  before  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  "allegiance”  to  the  United  States  or 
the  allies. 

Of  all  these  republics  only  two  arc  deter- 
mined not  to  take  their  stand  with  the  na 
tions  arrayed  against  Prussianism — Salvador 
because  it  is  ruled  by  several  men,  rather 
than  one,  and  Mexico  because  Venustiano 
Carranza,  who  is  establishing  no  less  a dic- 
tatorship than  that  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  has 
been  unable  to  overcome  the  “neutral”  in- 
clinations of  Luis  Cabrera  and  the  congress, 
largely  upheld  by  a pro-German  military 
party.  The  cool,  unofficial  reception  ac- 
corded Cabrera  and  the  other  Mexican 
peace  delegates  in  Beunos  Aires  in  January, 
gives  a general  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the 
one-man  governments  of  Latin-America  to- 
ward a sister  state  whose  nominal  ruler  hap- 
pens not  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold  all  the 
reins  of  power. 
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From  an  address  made  recently  before  the  Illinois  Bar  Association,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Edzvin  Smith,  Bart.,  K.  C.,  M.  P.,  Attorney  General  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a member  of  the  first  coalition  cabinet  of  Britain. 


AFTER  three  and  one-half  years  of 
bloody  and  devastating  war  the  heart 
of  England  beats  as  high  as  it  did  in 
August,  1914.  War-worn  as  she  is,  I believe 
that  even  had  we  not  been  offered  the  succor, 
the  comfort  of  America's  alliance,  those 
islands  would  have  waged  this  war  alone, 
and  I believe  that  their  valor  and  staying 
power  would  have  won. 

We  have  been  breaking  the  flower  of 
Germany  for  three  years  and  a half,  and 
in  the  next  year  America  will  be  fighting 
side  by  side  toward  the  great  end. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had 
not  Russia  broken  down  and  her  armies 
been  withdrawn  there  is  no  possible  doubt 
but  that  another  great  offensive  such  as 
was  carried  on  by  the  English,  French  and 
Italians  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  this  year.  We  in  England  realize 
fully  the  blow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
immense  Russian  army. 

But  in  looking  back  upon  the  Russian 
collapse,  I can  but  repeat  the  words  of  a 
great  English  statesman  on  the  evening 
when  the  news  came  to  us. 

"Cruel  as  this  blow  is,”  he  said,  “I  pro- 
nounce this  conclusion:  Even  with  Russia's 
great  army  and  with  America  with  no  army, 
I would  rather  have  Russia  out  and  Amer- 
ica in." 

For  three  centuries  the  force  of  inter- 
national law  had  been  growing.  All  nations 
met  at  the  Hague  where  solemnly  their 
representatives  formed  tribunals  to  adjust 
differences  and  provide  conditions  for  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  of  war. 

I sometimes  wonder,  when  I look  back 
on  the  solemn  mockery  of  those  conclaves, 
in  which  all  nations,  excepting  Germany 
participated  with  honest  solicitude,  what 
those  German  representatives  said  about  us 
in  their  private  conversation.  We  know 
they  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
paying  any  importance  to  any  of  them. 
We  thought  we  were  formulating  treaties 


as  solemn  as  the  ten  commandments.  Now 
we  find  that  our  treaties  were  not  binding 
and  when  they  are  not  it  is  a specie  of  in- 
ternational anarchy.  Knowing  this  now  we 
must  teach  these  malefactors  that  there  is 
a court  which  judges  their  actions,  even 
though  it  may  be  slow  in  enforcing  its  judg- 
ment. 

Tear  up  every  book  on  international  law 
if  Germany's  challenge  is  not  met.  There 
will  be  no  more  public  law  in  Europe  nor 
in  the  world.  The  kaiser’s  declaration  to 
Ambassador  Gerard,  when  he  pressed  him 
by  his  arguments,  "There  is  no  international 
law”  is  the  open  admission  of  Germany’s 
intent 

The  whole  relation  between  states  re- 
solves itself  into  elemental  anarchy  unless 
treaties  are  observed — they  can  commit  any 
act  if  they  have  the  force  to  carry  them 
through. 

When  this  war  broke  out  our  pacifist 
government  shared  about  the  same  views 
as  your  government  did  before  it  entered 
the  strife.  It  believed  the  German  govern- 
ment had  honorable  intentions  and  it  did 
not  prepare. 

We  sent  distinguished  and  selected  citi- 
zens over  there  to  drink  tea  with  their 
distinguished  citizens;  we  sent  others  equally 
as  well  selected  to  drink  beer  with  their 
German  hosts.  Our  editors  made  visits  to 
the  German  editors.  All  returned  and  re- 
ported emphatically  that  there  never  was  a 
country  so  permeated  with  the  idea  of  paci- 
fism as  Germany.  And  this  all  happened 
in  the  early  part  of  1914. 

Then  came  August,  1914.  We  had  only 
about  forty-eight  hours  to  make  up  our 
minds  what  to  do.  Germany  had  declared 
war  on  a Balkan  state  for  the  ostensible 
reason  that  an  Austrian  grand  duke  had 
been  murdered  by  some  Serbian  peasants. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  English  attitude, 
even  then,  one  of  the  greatest  papers  of  the 
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Bernard  Partridge  in  Punch , © London 
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From  Notional  News,  London 

THE  BETTER  HALF 

Britannia  (to  Lloyd  George):  “You  know  I love  you.  I accept  your  explanation — but 
don’t  preaume  too  much  on  my  affection,  nor  forget  that  I am  bigger  than  you.” 
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empire  on  the  morning  the  war  started 
carried  a great  headline,  “To  Hell  With 
Serbia.” 

But  the  menace  soon  became  apparent — 
a menace  long  prepared  and  carefully 
worked  out.  It  carried  both  destruction 
for  Russia  and  France.  We  were  not  bound 
to  France  by  a formal  treaty  for  all  pur- 
poses— England  can  enter  into  no  such 
treaty.  But  Germany  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  march  through  Belgium  upon 
France,  and  we  had  agreed  to  protect  Bel- 
gium. 

We  had  no  army,  as  armies  count  nowa- 
days, to  stand  against  this  horde  of  bar- 
barians. But  without  a moment's  delay  the 


pacifist  government  took  up  this  challenge 
and  declared  that  every  Englishman  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  barbarians. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  war  we  decided 
our  policy,  and  since  that  time  England  and 
France  have  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
trenches,  through  victory  and  defeat,  their 
life  blood  intermingled. 

Those  who  knew  England  before  the  war 
as  a carefree,  happy,  and  secure  country, 
who  criticized  her  leisure  and  her  cultivated 
society,  can  no  longer  hold  out  that  criti- 
cism. There  is  no  house  in  the  land  but 
that  has  been  visited  by  the  angel  of  death; 
the  streets  are  filled  with  pale-faced  widows, 
and  the  orphans  are  a multitude. 


AMERICA  TO  FRANCE 

TAKE  them,  O beautiful  France, 

Close  to  your  generous  breast; 
Keep  them,  my  dear  dead  sons, 
Honored,  beloved,  at  rest. 

Under  your  glorious  flag, 

Under  your  red,  white  and  blue, 

Near  to  your  gallant  boys, 

Bury  my  laddies,  too. 

France,  there  are  tears  in  our  hearts; 

Bravely  we  bite  back  our  pain, 
Proudly  we  try  to  smile 
Over  our  children  slain; 

Over  the  soldiers  we  bore, 

Over  our  bravest  and  best, 

Over  our  loved  and  lost — 

Lo,  we  will  stand  the  test! 

Sister  and  comrade  and  friend, 

Lift  up  your  heart  and  your  head; 
Mothers  of  men  are  we, 

Mothers  of  noble  dead! 

Liberty,  Justice  and  Right; 

These  arc  the  price  of  their  blood. 
Shed  on  your  sacred  soil — 

Glorious,  gallant  flood! 

Steadfast,  I come  to  your  aid, 
Steadfast,  I stand  by  your  side, 

There  where  our  heroes  fell, 

There  where  our  great  sons  died. 
Take  them,  then,  beautiful  France, 
Close  to  your  generous  breast; 

Keep  them,  my  dear  dead  boys. 
Honored,  beloved,  at  rest. 

— New  York  Times. 
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Zeppelin  Commander:  "Dam  dose  Araerikan  sky  scrapers,  anyvayl” 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  C.  II'.  Anderson 


BETWEEN  FRIENDS 

"Jack  says  I’m  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world.  Do  you  suppose  he'll  say 
the  same  thing  to  the  pretty  French  girls?” 

“Why,  of  course  not.  He  can’t  speak  a word  of  French!” 
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(A  TALE  FOUNDED  ONLY  PARTIALLY  UPON  FACT) 

She  said  she  had  an  aged  father  to  take  care  of  and  wouldn't  he  please  leave  her 
some.  He  said  he  had  a sick  wife  and  several  children,  and  needed  the  money  worse 
than  she  did.  — From  a news  report  of  a robbery  at  a city  railroad  station. 

IT  was  a station  agent  and  her  name  was  Millie  Lou; 

She  was  agent  at  a station  on  a lonely  avenue. 

And  very  late  one  evening,  when  the  trains  were  far  apart, 
A stranger  with  a pistol  gave  her  nerves  a dreadful  start. 

For  he  poked  it  in  the  window  and  he  said  a thing  or  two. 

He  made  remarks  conventional  concerning  what  he  sought; 
His  manner  was  imperative,  or  so  the  lady  thought; 

He  pointed  to  the  nickels,  to  the  quarters  and  the  cents. 

And  toying  with  his  pistol  in  a way  to  give  offense, 

He  told  her  that  she  ought  to  give  them  up,  she  really  ought. 

Millie  Lou  at  once  protested;  to  the  man  she  made  retort: 
“Don’t  take  the  money,  mister;  I've  a father  to  support." 

“If  that  be  all,”  he  said,  “I  need  the  money  more  than  you. 
I’ve  got  a wife  who's  ailing,  and  I’ve  several  children,  too." 
And  he  made  a move  suggestive  of  a gunner  out  for  sport. 

"My  father's  very  old  indeed;  this  money  it  will’buy 
Him  many  little  comforts,"  then  said  Millie  in  reply. 

“Very  likely,"  quoth  her  caller,  "but  1 think  you  will  admit 
That  my  wife,  because  she's  ailing,  has  a better  claim  to  it; 
And  so  I think  I'll  take  it,  and  I'll  take  it  on  the  fly.” 

Now  Millie  was  a plucky  and  resourceful  little  elf; 

She  didn't  like  the  notion  of  surrendering  her  pelf. 

So  she  said,  “ You  have  an  ailing  wife  and  children,  it  is  true 
But  you  yourself  are  healthy;  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  you. 
I need  the  money  sadly  'cause  I'm  far  from  well  myself." 


A change  came  o'er  her  visitor;  he  almost  dropped  his  gun; 

*'  Don't  think,"  said  he  “ I'm  robbing  station  agents  just  for  fun. 
Although  of  health  the  picture  I am  well  aware  I look, 

I have  all  the  ailments  mentioned  in  the  family  doctor  book ; 
It's  an  effort,  really,  for  me  to  come  out  and  get  the  mon. 
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/ need  the  money  sadly  ’cause  I'm  far  from  well  myself 


"I  have  mumps,  appendicitis,  laryngitis  and  the  grip: 

I have  never  yet  been  able  to  give  whooping  cough  the  slip; 
My  spine  is  out  of  kilter,  and  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pat; 

I have  walking  typhoid  fever  — I am  positive  of  that  — 

Why,  1 even  have  the  sickness  which  in  birds  is  called  the  pip." 

Millie  Lou,  the  agent,  listened  till  she  simply  had  to  speak. 
"Poor  man,”  she  cried,  "It  isn’t  coin,  but  sympathy  you  seek. 
I can  sympathize  most  deeply  if  you're  feeling  to  the  bad. 

For  O,  the  lot  of  symptoms  and  the  ailments  I have  had  I 
I'll  mention  just  a few  of  those  affecting  me  this  week." 

German  measles,  tonsilitis,  malnutrition  and  the  chills. 
Dropsy,  drowsiness,  dumb  ague — these  were  some  of  Millie’s 
ills  — 

Loss  of  appetite,  lumbago  and  congestion  in  the  head. 

She  suffered,  incidentally,  most  every  day,  she  said. 

She  had  taken  quarts  of  medicine,  from  aconite  to  squills. 
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Though  Millie  Lou's  anatomy  was  fairly  out  of  whack. 

The  man  behind  the  pistol  he  was  able  to  come  back. 

And  they  told  each  other  everything,  their  illnesses  compared ; 
Their  symptoms  and  their  sufferings  in  confidence  they  aired; 
Each  being  — you  have  guessed  it  — a hypochondriac. 

The  hold-up  man  he  wept  to  learn  of  Millie  Lou’s  decline, 
And  Millie  Lou  she  cried  to  hear  he'd  trouble  with  his  spine. 
And  there  at  midnight,  out  upon  a lonely  avenue. 

They  wept  and  wailed  in  unison  with  many  a wet  boo-hoo; 
The  pistol  trembled  in  between,  of  sympathy  a sign. 

“.I  can't  accept  this  money,"  through  his  tears  the  burglar  said. 
"You're  sick,  and  you’ve  a father,  very  old,  who  must  be  fed." 
“Oh,  do  not  think  of  me,  sir,  or  of  him,"  was  Millie's  cry. 

“ Your  ills  are  worse  than  mine  are;  you  need  it  more  than  I. 
“.Don’t  forget  your  several  children,  and  your  wife  who's  ill 
in  bed." 

They  argued  pro,  they  argued  con,  until  the  dawn  of  day; 
Just  Millie  and  the  burglar  (the  gun  was  put  away.) 

“ I couldn't  think  of  taking  it;  you  need  it  so,"  said  he. 

“I  wouldn't  touch  a cent  of  it,  for  anything.”  said  she. 

And  all  the  while  between  them  there  a heap  of  silver  lay. 

So  earnest  were  their  pleadings  that  they  all  but  had  a spat. 
Cried  he,  “You  take  that  money."  Cried  she,  “ 1 won't. 
That’s  flat." 

And  as  the  morning  sun  arose  and  kindled  all  the  skies, 

The  agent  and  her  visitor  agreed  to  compromise: 

They  left  it  for  the  company,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
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Those less  Days 


Bathleaa  Saturday  Nighta  have 
Alwaya  Been  Popular  with  the 
Children 


"Well,  there’a  one  thing  cer- 
tain: I'm  not  going  to  have  any 
heatleaa  daya  down  here." 


Miss  Touchlightly  ia  Doing 
Her  Bit  bv  Obaerving  Chewing 
Gumleaa  Day 
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guRMACGS  HERE  AMD  FURNACES  TWERG, 
FURNACES  DARN  NEAR  EVERYWHERE. 


OU  CACl'T  GET  A DRIfIK  ' J 
MEEO’NT  try.  || 
THE  WHOLE  BLOOMItt  STATE  I 
HAS  GOME  "SOME  DRY" 


OME  GIRLIE5  HERE  ARE  CERTAINLY  CHOICE 
BUT  THEIR  KNITTING  BA65  HIDE  ‘EM  ALL  B'GOSH. 


fjTS  TVYEC1TY5EVEM  STORIES  TALL 
AMD  IM  THE  SOUTH.IT  BEATS  'EM  ALL 


_JOMG  FOLKS  MAY  THINK  IT  15  A JOKE 
BUT  RIGHT  DOWN  TOWN  WE'RE  BURNIM6  COKE 


I 

|HI5  IS  OUR  GREAT  BIG  TERMINAL  STATION 

WHERE  FOLKS  COME  IN  FROM  “ALL  CREATION* 
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jgJUR  flEW  POST  OFFICE 
IS  FlME.YOU  BET. 

BUT  YOU  CAmT  BUY  A STAMP, 

that  is  —mot  yet. 


&£HE  HOME  OF  THE  TfEW<5 
THE  BEST  IM  THE  SOUTH 
MAKES  OTHER  PUBLISHERS 
LOOK  DOVYM  IM  THE  MOUTH 
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SPRING  is  always  preceded  by  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  Spring  itself  may  be 
a trifle  tardy  in  getting  around  to  busi- 
ness but  the  birthday  of  the  illustrious 
Washington  is  ever  on  the  job  the  very 
day  scheduled  for  its  appearance,  and  with 
it  comes  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  cherry 
tree  whose  little  life  was  snuffed  out  by 
the  ruthless  hatchet  of  the  youthful  George. 
Although  this  incident  is  unquestionably 
true  in  every  detail,  the  exact  location  of 
the  historic  tree  has  never  been  marked 
on  our  school  maps.  Railroads  and  rivers 
and  the  most  insignificant  mud  puddles  may 
be  found  thereon,  but  one  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  X indicating  the  spot  where  Wash- 
ington’s honesty  and  veracity  were  estab- 
lished. Thus,  for  one  hundred  years  and 
more  we  have  lived  in  utter  darkness  as 
regards  this  interesting  incident  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

GEORGE’S  parent  was  no  doubt  a man 
of  unusual  foresight  and  with  a de- 
sire to  inject  a little  spirit  into  future 
American  history;  hence  he  allowed  his 
temper  to  subside  at  the  critical  moment, 
otherwise  the  truth  of  the  noble  character 
of  his  son  would  ever  have  remained  in 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  posterity. 

Of  Mrs.  Washington  no  mention  is  made. 
Perhaps  the  good  mother  did  not  agree  with 
her  husband  on  George's  general  conduct. 
Or  she  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
when  the  elder  waxed  profane  while  work- 
ing himself  into  a feverish  frenzy,  prepara- 
tory to  worming  the  truth  from  the  boy’s 
lips  so  that  he  might  forgive  him  in  a man- 
ner becoming  a loving  and  indulgent  parent. 
It  is  woman's  nature  to  prefer  the  back- 
ground when  her  spouse  and  offspring  de- 
cide upon  an  illustrious  future.  Women 
arc  prone  to  trail  behind  and  applaud  the 
deeds  of  their  malefolk,  and  such  must 
have  been  the  plausible  reason  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Washington  from 
the  narrative  that  led  up  to  the  period  where 
George  became  the  father  of  his  country. 
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PAST  painters  of  Washington  portraits 
have  varied  so  widely  in  their  delinea- 
tions of  that  immortal's  physiognomy 
and  stature  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  ar- 
tist, in  order  to  render  this  narrative  as 
truthless  as  possible,  to  depict  him  both  lean 
and  fat,  both  tall  and  short.  No  doubt  G. 
Washington  had  his  sad  moments  when  sit- 
ting for  his  portrait,  the  result  of  which 
may  not  have  suited  the  taste  of  our  later 
day  painters.  Evidently  not,  for  they  pic- 
tured a Washington  as  they  thought  so 
noble  a character  should  look.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  kodak  at  an  earlier  period, 
no  pictures  of  Washington  in  his  boyhood 
were  possible,  therefore  our  artists'  youth- 
ful portraits  of  him  stand  defiantly  unim- 
peachable. 

ONE  morning  during  a very  busy  and 
exciting  lull  in  hostilities,  Washing- 
ton discovered  himself  in  possession 
of  an  original  package  of  chilblains  which 
rendered  his  personal  comfort  exceedingly 
doubtful.  So  he  flashed  a request  across  the 
Hudson  by  means  of  an  ox  team  and  driver 
for  an  expert  typist  to  record  his  dictations 
for  the  movement  of  his  troops  along  that 
historic  water  course.  There,  seated  in  the 
identical  chair  which  now  graces  the  homes 
of  several  hundred  Newburgcrs,  he  laid  his 
plans  for  the  early  evacuation  of  King 
George’s  troops  and  made  the  way  clear 
for  the  formation  of  the  Hudson  River  Ice 
Trust  which  resulted  not  many  hundred 
years  thereafter. 


General  Washington  was  as  well 

supplied  with  military  headquarters 
during  the  Revolution  as  some  of  our 
millionaires  are  with  bungalows.  Wherever 
we  go  we  find  confronting  us  a Washington’s 
Headquarters  with  the  identical  chairs  that 
the  general  occupied  while  writing  his  war 
orders.  If  the  great  Washington  had  spent 
his  entire  time  in  repose  he  could  not  have 
occupied  half  the  chairs  that  lay  claim  to  the 
honor  of  contact  with  his  coattails,  and  as 
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The  cRi&inal  chair  Washington  satin 
while  Dictating  order*  To 

Hi  * TROOPS 
NEWdURG- 

M. 


for  the  sabres  that  bear  the  original  stamp, 
he  must  have  hired  a caddie  to  tote  them 
over  the  battlefields. 

THE  United  States  of  America  has  much 
cause  for  gratification,  for  had  it  not 
been  for  the  suffering  endured  by 
those  who  worked  out  the  problem  of  our 
independence,  we  would  be  today  without 


such  luxuries  as  Washington  Parks,  Wash- 
ington Monuments  or  Washington  Pies. 

WHEN  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, which  was  some  years  after 
proving  himself  distinctive  and  truth- 
ful and  just  about  the  period  when  he  was 
entering  his  country's  fatherhood,  the  skat- 
ing was  mighty  rotten  on  that  river.  So 
a few  scows  were  commandeered  and  thus 
our  hero  and  his  party  polled  their  way 
through  miles  and  mountains  of  frappe. 
They  halted  only  now  and  then  to  allow  the 
movie  photographers  to  get  a good  pose 
of  the  general  in  his  new  spring  uniform 
and  burnished  spyglass,  standing  erect  and 
peering  into  a Delaware  river  fog,  while 
his  valet  behind  him,  with  pike  pole,  diverted 
the  frigid  chunks  that  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  beautiful  picture. 

THE  Revolution  must  have  terminated 
in  Camden.  New  Jersey,  for  it  was 
deemed  best  by  the  general  that  in  the 
absence  of  wireless  telegraphy  the  round- 
up should  take  place  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Liberty  Bell,  so  that  no  delay  might  be 
entailed  in  rending  it  as  fate  had  decreed. 
On  that  glorious  day  of  Independence,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  aroused  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  welcome  her  new  dad  and  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs,  then  returned 
to  her  normal  state  of  somnambulism. 
Washington  was  ever  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing, yet  to  relieve  his  newly  acquired  na- 
tional family  of  its  nervous  suspense  he 
commanded  that  the  bell  be  cracked  at  once 
and  the  new  epoch  started  on  its  way  as 
speedily  as  possible.  When  our  beloved 
Liberty  Bell  "rang  off”  the  royal  tax  col- 
lector, she  split  her  youthful  sides  with 
exultation  and  stilled  her  tongue  forever. 
The  old  girl  is  now  on  her  country’s  pay 
roll  with  free  transportation  on  all  rail- 
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roads  that  lead  to  national  doings  whenever 
her  presence  is  desired.  There  she  poses  as 
the  mute  heroine  of  an  auspicious  occasion. 

TO  BECOME  the  father  of  your  coun- 
try is  not  an  easy  matter.  One  must 
first  obtain  the  consent  of  five-fifths 
of  the  natives  to  make  his  claim  good.  It 
is  a fate  reserved  for  a few  only,  and  George 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  particular 
few.  He  plucked  the  right  number  and  was 
handed  the  doughnut.  Then,  as  we  looked 
back  over  his  past,  we  found  many  worthy 
deeds  that  had  gotten  by  us  unrecorded,  so 
the  poor  man’s  past  had  to  be  overhauled 
and  much  of  it  set  down  in  history. 

ANOTHER  technical  point  regarding 
the  cherry  tree  incident.  The  enor- 
mity of  such  a crime  (in  one  so  young 
and  tender  of  years  as  George  was  at  the 
time)  depends  entirely  upon  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  the  act  was  committed. 
If  the  tree  were  bearing  fruit  fit  for  canning, 
apd  the  canning  season  happened  to  be  close 
at  hand,  then,  a father  who  would  forgive 
his  son  and  heir  under  such  circumstances 
surely  had  a tender  heart  and  deserves  a 
bigger  space  in  history. 

BEFORE  concluding,  I wish  to  say  that 
much  of  this  data  was  picked  up  in 
the  streets  and  gutters  during  phoolo- 
sophical  moments.  None  of  it  was  gathered 
from  published  books  to  render  the  narra- 
tive reliable  and  prosy.  If  the  statements 


already  written  in  history  do  not  tally  with 
these  particulars,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
but  that  of  the  historians. 

The  day  of  truthfulness  has  entered  ob- 
livion. This  is  an  age  of  prevarication  with 
honor,  else  we  should  have  no  use  for 
lawyers,  courts,  or  juries.  The  time  for 
emulating  the  noble  deed  of  Washington  is 
not  the  present,  for  nothing  can  be  gained 
today  by  sticking  to  the  naked  truth.  Those 
who  persist  in  it  are  destined  to  remain 
poor  and  miserable — the  laughing  stock  of 
the  rich  and  prosperous. 
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NOW  the  New  Year  reviving  (mothered  fires. 
The  thoughtful  Czar  to  solitude  retires. 
Where  the  (trong  hand  on  Revolution's  arm 
Puts  out,  and  the  imperial  name  expires. 

Romanoff  he  is  gone  where  no  one  knows. 

And  Francis  Josef,  too,  with  all  his  woes; 

Yet  still  the  Kaiser  wears  his  fine  mustache 
And  Austria  regrets  her  many  foes. 

But  whether  in  Vienna  or  Berlin, 

Whether  they  use  a sword  or  Zeppelin, 

The  autocrats  are  slipping  cog  by  cog. 

Their  crowns  are  falling  toward  the  garbage-tin. 

A book  of  curses  underneath  the  bough, 

Some  poison-gas,  a roll  of  dead,  and  thou 
Beside  me  muttering  the  Hymn  of  Hate — 

Oh,  Europe  is  a wilderness  enow  I 

Yet  think,  in  consequence  of  this  affray. 

Whose  battles  mark  alternate  night  and  day. 

How  Sultan  after  Kaiser,  like  the  Czar, 

Will  make  a little  speech  and  fade  away! 

They  say  the  French  and  British  armies  keep 
The  trenches  which  the  Germans  dug  so  deep; 

And  William,  the  great  Hun — von  Hindenberg 
Stamps  on  his  corns,  but  cannot  save  his  sheep. 

I sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Prussian  bled ; 

That  half  the  Teutons  on  the  eastern  front 
Will  fertilize  the  soil  of  France,  instead. 

And  I remember  stopping  in  my  car 
To  watch  a Russian  thumping  a poor  Czar: 

And  through  its  all-obliterated  crown 
It  murmured,  "Keep  your  energy  for  war!" 

The  rising  moon  that  looks  for  Czars  again — 
How  seldom  will  she  have  to  wax  and  wane. 

With  only  poor  old  Ferdinand  to  watch: 

Ah  I soon  to  search  Bulgaria  in  vain. 

And  when  like  them,  O Kaiser,  you  shall  creep 
Among  the  crowns  Czar-scattered  on  the  heap. 
And  in  your  hurried  exit  reach  a spot 
Where  you  may  rest,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep! 
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“This  style,"  said 
the  polite  haber- 
dasher, lifting  a 
gaudy  tie  from  the 
counter,  is  very 
popular  this  season.  It  is  called 
the  'Slacker's  Delight.’” 

“What  an  odd  name  I"  we  cried. 
“Why  do  you  call  it  that?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  explained, 
“it  is  yellow,  and  it  runs.” — Puck. 


Wised  Up 

Two  brothers  were  being  entertained  by 
a rich  friend.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
the  talk  drifted  away  from  ordinary  topics. 

“Do  you  like  Omar  Khayyim?”  thought- 
lessly asked  the  host,  trying  to  make  con- 
versation. The  elder  brother  plunged  hero- 
ically into  the  breach. 

“Pretty  well,”  he  said,  “but  I prefer 
Chianti.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  this  subject 
until  the  brothers  were  on  their  way  home. 

“Bill,”  said  the  younger  brother,  break- 
ing a painful  silence,  “why  can't  you  leave 
things  that  you  don’t  understand  to  me? 
Omar  Khayyam  ain’t  a wine,  you  chump; 
it’s  a cheese.” — Tit-Bits. 


An  Ancient  Privilege 

Don  McMillan  had  a small  crowd  listen- 
ing to  the  newest  yarns.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  his  latest: 

The  haughty  English  Lord  was  endeavor- 
ing to  impress  the  importance  of  his  family 
upon  Don  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

"Why,”  he  exclaimed,  with  an  eloquent 
gesture,  “my  ancestors  have  had  the  right 
to  bear  arms  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years!” 

“Hoot,  mon,"  cried  Don,  “my  ancestors 
have  had  the  right  to  bare  legs  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years!” — American  Artisan 
and  Hardware  Record. 


Described 

Old  Farmer  (.to  soldier  son  just  returned 
from  the  front):  “Well,  Dick,  what  be  these 
tanks  like  that  there’s  so  much  talk  about?” 
Son:  “Why,  they’re  just  wobbling  thing- 
amabobs,  full  o’  what-you-may-call-’ems, 
and  they  blaze  away  like  billyol” 

Old  Farmer:  “Ay  I heard  they  was  won- 
derful things,  but  I never  could  get  any 
details  afore.” — Tit-Bits. 


The  Ledjr  (eneaftnf  a new  maid):  “And  of  course 
I expect  you  to  be  very  discreet." 

The  Maid  (eagerly):  "Yea,  Mum,  cartalaly.Mum. 
And  wilt  there  be  much  to  be  diacroot  about,  Mumt" 
— London  Sketch. 
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Earning  a Lunch 

Reginald  the  Roamer  entered  a baker's 
shop,  and  in  a very  weak  voice  asked  for 
a loaf  of  bread.  As  he  fished  out  the  money 
for  it  he  raised  tired,  bleary  eyes,  and  in- 
quired the  distance  to  the  hospital. 


DOING  HER  BIT 

Benevolent  Old  Lad y (to  petulant  young  soldier 
who  is  Upping  the  curbstone  with  his  stick):  “Ex- 
cuse me,  but  may  I lead  you  across  the  street?'* — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 

“What  hospital?’’  asked  the  baker. 

“Fever  hospital,"  gasped  the  man,  feebly 
picking  up  the  loaf.  “I — I feel  sure  I’ve 
got  fever.” 

The  baker  jumped.  “Get  out  of  my 
shop,"  he  yelled,  “and  take  your  filthy 
money  with  you.” 

“Shall  I leave  the  bread?’’  whined 
Reginald. 

“Take  it  and  go,"  bawled  the  baker. 

Slowly,  staggeringly,  reeling  as  he  went, 
the  tramp  left  the  shop.  Lorenzo  the 
Lounger  waited  for  him  round  the  nearest 
corner. 

“Now,  old  boy,”  said  Reginald,  “it’s  your 
turn  to  work  the  dodge  for  some  ham  at 
the  butcher’s,  and  then  w«  can  have  lunch." 
— Sketch. 


Preparedness 

During  some  construction  work  at  the 
hospital  one  of  the  negro  laborers  went  into 
the  laboratory  to  do  some  work.  On  one 
of  the  laboratory  tables  was  a large  micro- 
tome knife.  Rastus  regarded  this  blade 
with  considerable  interest,  snd  as  he  was 
going  out  said: 

“Doctah,  I’se  goin’  to  a social  tonight 
an’  Ah'd  like  mos’  powerful  to  borrow  you- 
alls'  razahl” — Journal  American  Medical 
Association. 


“I  often  think,"  she  said,  “that  women  are 
more  courageous  than  men.” 

“I  know  they  are,”  he  replied.  “Where  it 
there  a man  who  would  have  the  courage  to 
pull  out  a mirror  and  doll  himself  up  before 
a crowd?” — Dayton  News. 


A QUARREL  AVBRTKD 
She : “Before  we  were  married  you  used  to  aaod 
me  ftowere  and  chocolate*  every  week." 

He:  "Very  well,  dear,  thie  week,  aa  a great  treat, 
you  a hall  have  eufar  and  potatooa.”— ' The  By- 
•tandar. 
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A STICKLER  FOR  ETIQUETTE 
Shocked  Parent:  "Blowin*  yer  *ot  teal  Yon  ain't 
cot  no  manners!  What  d'ycr  think  they  invented 
saucers  for?" — Pass  inf  Show. 

Ex-Second-story  Worker:  “Ain’t  you 

ashamed  of  yourself,  a-robbin'  the  gover'- 
ment?” 

Ex-Safeblower:  “Whacha  mean?” 
Ex-Second-story  Worker:  "Well,  the  cap- 
tain says  somethin’  about  a cannon  being 
rifled." — Yale  Record. 


Friendless 

When  the  national  army  cantonment  at 
Camp  Funston  had  been  organized,  civilian 
cooks  were  employed  in  the  officers'  messes. 
Many  of  the  cooks  were  darkies  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  military  usage,  and  were 
awed  by  it. 

One  dark  night,  early  in  the  days  of  the 
camp,  a fat  negro  cook  was  returning,  late, 
to  his  barracks.  As  he  stole  up  a company 
street,  a guard  perceived  him  and  barked 
out: 

“Halt!  Who’s  therel" 

“1’se  de  cook,”  muttered  the  darky,  and 
kept  sullenly  on  his  way. 

Again  the  guard  shouted: 

“Haiti  Who’s  there!" 

The  negro  was  puzzled  at  this  persist- 
ence. Nonplussed,  he  stopped  in  his  tracks, 
silent. 

Then  the  guard  yelled  loudly  for  the 
third  time: 

“Halt!  Who’s  therel”  at  the  same  time 
advancing  threatening. 

The  negro  quavered: 

“Mister,  what  is  it  you-all  wants  me  to 
say  when  you  says  ’Halt’?” 

"Say  ’friend,’  ” instructed  the  guard. 

“But,  mister.  Ah  done  said  Ah  was  de 
cookl” — Judge. 
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Capt.  Bairnsfather  and  the  Sammies 


CAPT.  BRUCE  BAIRNSFATHER  of 
the  Royal  Warwickshire  regiment,  and 
creator  of  "Old  Bill,"  "Bert,"  and 
"Alf,”  has  been  visiting  the  American  army 
in  France.  Just  as  he  has  portrayed  with 
keen  discernment  and  a kindly  sense  of 
humor  the  characteristics  of  the  British  sol- 
dier, so  he  will  portray  our  own  doughboys. 
Henry  Bazin,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  with 
the  expeditionary  forces,  writes  entertain- 
ingly of  his  meeting  with  the  great  "War 
God  of  Laughter."  Says  Mr.  Bazin: 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
captain  as  he  reached  camp,  and  to  extend 
him  the  glad  hand  in  some  measure  like 
meeting  a man  I knew,  since  through  Bill, 
Bert  and  Alf,  at  least,  I was  acquainted. 

“ T want  to  see  the  best  bit  of  your  army,’ 
he  said  to  me;  ‘can  you  tell  me  where  I can 
find  it,  for  this  camp's  jolly  big?’ 

"Til  be  glad  to  show  you  what  I think 
is  the  best  bit,  captain.  We'll  take  the  press 
car  at  9 o’clock  sharp  tomorrow  morning.’ 

” ‘That's  a go,’  replied  the  captain; 
'thanks,  very  much.' 

“So  I took  him  to  a certain  somewhere 
among  these  Somewheres  in  France.  I 
won't  say  where;  because  far  be  it  from 
me  to  pick  one  bunch  of  Sammies  as  better 
than  another.  Yet  let  it  be  whispered  that 
there  are  differences  in  general  physical 
battalion  quality,  in  'being  well  set  up,'  in 
last  but  not  least,  discipline.  My  friend, 

Colonel  , took  a liking  to  Captain 

Bairnsfather,  too.  Also,  he  knew  him  as  I 
did — through  Bill,  Bert  and  Alf. 

"So  the  American  officer  invited  the  Eng- 
lish officer  to  stop  with  him  a few  days,  and 
he  dug  out  a series  of  men  whom  the  cap- 
tain sketched  and  drew  and  redrew  and 
made  copies  of  notes  upon,  out  of  which  will 
come  a series  of  American  Bills,  Berts  and 
sac 


Alfs  that  presently  will  bring  smiles  and 
approbation  from  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

“ ‘For  you  see,’  said  Captain  Bairnsfather 
to  me,  ‘these  Americans  strike  me  as  being 
extraordinarily  like  ourselves — like  Bill, 
Bert  and  Alf;  they  are  going  to  be  at  war, 
not  in  one,  and,  like  them,  too,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  a scorn  for  the  Deutschers  and 
be  determined  to  see  it  out.  They  are  a 
jolly  fine  lot,  and  our  fellows  would  be 
proud  to  be  alongside  them  in  the  trenches.' 

"Captain  Bairnsfather's  tale  is  a fascin- 
ating one,  the  struggle  of  the  artist,  and  the 
never-ceasing  instinct  to  draw,  finally  win- 
ning out  in  great  shape,  as  we  say  at  home. 

“He  is  young  and  clean  cut,  perhaps  33 
years  of  age.  He  comes  from  a line  of 
ancestors  who  have  made  the  army  a pro- 
fession; and  ergo,  thus  went  into  the  army 
himself.  A few  years  before  the  war  he 
was  after  the  essential  instruction,  commis- 
sioned as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Warwickshire.  Army  life  in  peace  time  did 
not  appeal  to  him,  'a  lot  of  drill  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,”  to  quote  him,  so  after  a bit  he 
resigned  and  went  in  for  electrical  engineer- 
ing, during  which  work  he  went  out  to  New- 
foundland upon  a professional  errand.  All 
this  time,  and  all  the  time  previous  while  in 
the  army,  and  all  the  time,  too,  before  that, 
he  had  an  ever-ready  pencil  and  a constant 
dream  of  art  as  a lifework,  taking  courses 
in  England  and  devouring  everything  he 
could  find  about  artists  from  Michelangelo 
to  Beardsley.  He  drew  his  soldier  com- 
rades, his  engineer  comrades,  did  a bit  here 
and  there;  in  Newfoundland  even  drew  a 
‘luggage  label  for  a box,  a thing  with  cari- 
bous and  salmons.’ 

‘‘And  after  his  engineering  job  was  over 
he  returned  to  England,  where  be  sold  • 
few  drawings,  mostly  commercial  thingi  for 
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poster*  and  advertisements,  among  which 
are  posters  for  Beecham’s  Fills  and  Col- 
man's  Mustard. 

“Things  ‘brightened  up  a bit,’  as  he  put 
it  to  me  in  telling  me  this  story,  ‘and  I was 
getting  on  when  the  war  came.’ 

“The  war,  of  course,  knocked  out  any 
prospects  of  art  work,  and  the  captain  of- 
fered his  services  to  his  old  regiment,  being 
accepted  with  his  old  commissioned  rank  of 
second  lieutenant.  This  was  the  first  week 
of  hostilities,  and  he  came  to  France  shortly 
after  as  one  of  the  original  ‘little  contempt- 
ibles.'  He  went  through  the  ‘whole  show,’ 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  Christmas, 
1914,  and  captain  after  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres,  in  April,  1915,  where  he  was  ‘knocked 
up  a bit’  by  shell  concussion  and  a few 
shrapnel  fragments  in  his  anatomy. 

“Prior  to  this  time  he  had  drawn  and 
drawn  in  the  trenches,  where  Bill  and  Bert 
and  Alf  were  born,  to  liven  and  amuse  the 
British  Tommy.  Indeed,  the  soldier-artist 
spent  all  his  spare  time  off  duty  drawing 
caricatures  of  his  comrades,  and  the  soldiers 
pinned  them  up  to  the  walls  of  their  dug- 
outs  with  a bayonet. 

“One  day  he  produced  a cartoon  while 
sitting  about  in  the  mud — the  famous  car- 
toon entitled  ‘Where  Did  That  ‘Un  Go?*  a 
couple  of  Tommies  with  their  heads  stick- 


ing out  of  a shell  hole  watching  a Boche 
compliment  fly  by.  This  cartoon  he  sent  to 
the  Bystander,  in  London,  and  promptly 
forgot  all  about  it,  being  busy  in  soldiering 
and  drawing.  One  day  he  received  an  an- 
swer from  the  editor,  saying  the  latter 
'would  be  pleased  to  accept  it’ 

"After  his  wounds  the  captain  was  sent 
to  Poppering  Hospital,  then  to  Boulogne, 
then  to  General  Hospital  No.  4,  in  London. 
While  lying  in  the  latter  he  signed  a con- 
tract for  the  use  of  all  his  work,  and  later, 
after  many  advantageous  offers,  tied  up 
with  the  Bystander,  who  now  controls  his 
art.  He  had  immense  success,  was  in  de- 
mand everywhere,  wrote  a book  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  on  the  war,  ‘Bullets  and 
Billets,’  a story  of  his  first  six  months’  ex- 
perience in  opposing  the  Boche,  and  later  a 
play,  ‘The  Better  Hole;  or,  the  Romance  of 
Old  Bill,'  which  is  drawing  crowded  houses 
in  London  and  has  for  months  past,  aside 
from  the  same  success  in  two  companies 
touring  England. 

“After  Captain  Bairnsfather  has  com- 
pleted his  American  Army  Bills,  et  cetera, 
he  goes  back  to  the  job  of  Boche  fighting. 

“ ‘I  am  going  to  portray  these  Americans 
as  I see  them,’  he  said  to  me  at  parting, 
‘and  I don’t  think  they  will  be  my  worst 
work.’  ” 


Joining  the  Colors 
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BAER'S  MESSAGE  TO  CARTOONISTS 

J.  M.  Baer,  the  young  congressman-car- 
toonist, sends  the  following  message  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  America: 

"To  my  fellow  cartoonists  I send  my 
greetings  from  congress.  I know  I speak 
for  all  congressmen  when  I say  that  the 
nation  is  proud  of  the  intelligent  support  of 
the  pens  of  her  artists. 

“True  patriotism  demands  service.  It  is 
love  of  country  which  inspires  a citizen  to 
give  such  service  as  his  country  needs  at 
the  time  his  country  needs  it  Cartoonists 
are  needed  now.  They  are  doing  their 
share  which  is  as  necessary  in  my  mind  as 
any  other  war  work. 

“In  the  hands  of  artists  lies  the  power  of 
forming  public  opinion  and  in  America  pub- 
lic opinion  rules.  You  can  arouse  in  the 
citizens  the  advantages  of  our  democratic 
government  and  the  responsibilities  which 
go  with  it.  To  be  an  American  is  greater 
than  to  be  a king.  Upon  the  head  of  every 


citizen  of  this  country  there  rests  a crown 
of  civic  sovereignty  more  precious  than  the 
jeweled  head-piece  of  any  king  or  emperor. 
America  is  going  to  carry  this  crown  of 
authority  to  the  people  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.” 


A CARTOON  CALENDAR 

A cartoon  calendar  made  up  of  appro- 
priate drawings  by  John  Scott  Clubb,  car- 
toonist of  the  Rochester  Herald,  was  pub- 
lished recently  by  Mr.  Clubb's  newspaper. 
Copies  were  distributed  by  the  Herald 
newsboys  as  New  Year’s  greetings,  and 
were  also  sold  over  the  counter,  and  mailed 
throughout  western  New  York  on  order. 
The  cartoons  had  appeared  previously  in 
the  Herald. 


Nate  Collier,  formerly  cartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  is  now  with  the  Inter- 
national Film  Service. 
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RAY  MCGILL 

Soldier- Cartoonist  Whoit  Drawings  art  Appearing 
in  Cartoons  Magana* 

FAKERS  USE  McCUTCHEON'S  NAME 

Somebody  lias  been  projecting  a fake 
"cartoonists'  convention”  in  Chicago,  and 
using  the  name  of  John  T.  McCutcheon  of 
the  Tribune  in  getting  checks  and  cash  for 
an  alleged  banquet  that  is  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting 
cartoonists.  No  such  convention  is  in  pros- 
pect and  Mr.  McCutcheon  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  solicitation  of 
funds. 

The  booster  or  grafter,  or  whatever  he 
was,  telephoned  to  Milton  Birkenstein  of 
S.  Birkenstein  & Sons,  409  West  Ontario 
street,  and  said  lie  was  John  T.  McCutcheon 
and  asked  for  a check  to  assist  in  paying 
for  the  cartoonists'  banquet.  The  voice  said 
the  check  should  be  made  payable  to  “G.  W. 
Dixon"  and  that  “Mr.  Dixon”  would  call  for 
it.  A check  for  $25  was  made  out  and  “Mr. 
Dixon”  called  and  received  the  check. 

Mr.  Birkenstein  learned  later  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon’s  name  had  been  used  fraudu- 
lently. 


MAGAZINE 

CARTOONISTS  AID  WAR  SAVINGS 
STAMPS 

Scores  of  cartoonists  responded  gener- 
ously to  the  request  of  the  National  War 
Savings  committee  recently  for  cartoons 
forcibly  impressing  the  American  public 
with  the  importance  of  practicing  thrift  and 
investing  their  savings  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps.  The  committee 
rightly  decided  that  no  class  of  men  could 
deliver  the  message  so  impressively  as  the 
cartoonists.  Many  of  the  drawings  sent  to 
the  committee  will  be  used  in  newspaper 
advertisements  throughout  the  country,  the 
advertising  copy  being  woven  about  the 
illustrations. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  were: 

That  the  "Right  Now”  idea  be  featured — 
that  each  drawing  be  brought  down  to  the 
"buying  point” 

That  the  idea  of  thrift  as  well  as  habitual 
saving  be  emphasized,  as  it  is  only  constant 
saving  that  will  bring  about  the  desired 
end. 

That  War  Savings  Stamps  be  featured 
first  and  Thrift  Stamps  secondarily. 

Cartoonists  were  asked  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
masses,  and  that  every  person  is  a prospect, 
whether  a foreigner  who  arrived  on  these 
shores  only  a few  years  ago,  or  a ten-year- 
old  child  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "Save."  They  were  asked 
also  to  make  their  drawings  intensely 
human. 


WILLIAM  J.  STEINIGANS  DIES 

William  J.  Steinigans.  comic  artist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sunday  World,  died  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Friday,  January  25. 

Mr.  Steinigans  was  a member  of  the 
World  staff  for  about  sixteen  years,  most 
of  that  time  on  the  Sunday  comic  supple- 
ment. He  was  the  creator  of  "The  Bad 
Dream  That  Made  Bill  a Better  Boy,” 
"Splinters,”  “Mr.  Hubby”  and  other  comic 
series.  He  was  famous  particularly  for  his 
funny  pictures  of  dogs,  which  figured  in 
every  series  that  he  drew. 

About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Steinigans  went 
to  California  for  his  health,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  time  spent  in  Arizona,  he 
remained  there  until  the  end.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow. 
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THE  FUNNYFEATHERS 

From  the  pren  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
New  York,  comes  an  attractive  volume  of 
sketches  and  stories  by  Lansing  Campbell, 
whose  humorous  studies  of  familiar  barn- 
yard gentry  have  for  many  years  made  a 
nation  laugh.  Mr.  Campbell  is  now  one  of 
the  contributing  artists  to  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine. The  book  is  intended  for  juvenile 
readers  and  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
the  Dinky  Ducklings,  Panty  Banty,  Pidgy 
the  Poet,  Daffy  Duck,  Old  Crooky  Crow, 
and  others. 


BRIGGS  FINDS  A FRIEND 

Claire  Briggs,  the  cartoonist,  had  that 
g-r-rand  and  glorious  feelin’  in  his  wonder- 
ful home  in  New  Rochelle  last  summer,  but 
when  he  came  to  heat  it  the  last  few  days — 
Oh,  my  what  coal  it  took,  and  how  scarce 
coal  is!  In  fact,  he  could  not  heat  it  and  he 
has  moved  into  a flat  which  is  heated  at 
the  expense  of  someone  else.  It  was  a case 
of  a feller  needing  a friend  and  the  friend 
rented  the  flat  furnished. 


A Pat*  from  "The  Funnyfeathert"  by  Uoaiai 
Campbell 


Drawn  for  La rtoon*.Magoi\nt  oy  A orman  Antnony 

"Hustle  up,  Ruth,  if  we’re  going  to  the  movies.” 
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MRS.  RALEIGH  AND  HER  DOLLS 

Mrs.  Jessie  McCutcheon  Raleigh,  sister 
of  John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist,  has 
embarked  in  the  doll  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Raleigh,  being  an  artist  and  a 
sculptor,  is  making  her  dolls  as  near  human 
as  possible.  They  are  all  modeled  after  real 
children.  Their  faces  are  hand-painted  to 
simulate  a natural  childish  complexion,  and 
each  doll  has  its  own  expression  of  mis- 
chief, coquetry,  or  affection.  The  hair  is 
put  on  as  a child's  hair  naturally  grows. 


CREEL  SELECTS  HY  MAYER 
CARTOON 

George  Creel,  Director  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, has  selected  one  of  Hy  Mayer's 
cartoons,  originally  appearing  in  the  Uni- 
versal Current  Events,  as  fitting  propaganda 
to  go  abroad  to  the  nations  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  the  world  war.  "The 
Eagle's  Brood"  is  the  title  of  the  cartoon 
and  nine  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  allies 
for  exhibition  on  the  screen  as  an  officially 
authorized  action  in  support  of  the  war. 


Drawn  for  Carloona  4/ aperies  by  Norman 

The  Pup:  "I'd  tike  to  know  who  started  this  meat- 
less day  stuff." 


Among  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  the  ability  to  make  cari- 
catures. He  cartoons  excellently,  but  when 
asked  recently  to  make  a caricature  of  him- 
self, he  fell  down  completely  on  the  job. 


Mrs.  Jessie  McCutcheon-Raleigh  and  Her  Dolls 
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NOW  Really  Good  ATLAS 

Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 

Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven't  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 


ACTUAL  SIZE  9 ‘4  x 6ai  x 1*4  INCHES 

Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Round  Corners,  Red  Edges.  Contains  512  pages, 
256  pages  of  beautiful  large-scale  maps  of  all  States, 
Canadian  Provinces.  Countries  of  the  World,  etc.,  printed 
in  four  colors,  showing  Cities.  Towns.  Counties,  Railroads, 
Lakes.  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date, 
with  special  new  maps  of  the  European  frontiers  showing 
the  several  war  zones:  also  256  pages  of  text,  index  and 
compilations  giving  population  of  principal  cities  of  the 
World,  a comprehensive  descriptive  Gazetteer.  World 
statistics,  description  and  history  of  Panama  Canal,  latest 
official  population  of  American  towns,  cities  and  counties 
with  index  showing  their  locations  on  maps. 


Price,  Leather  $2.50,  Cloth  $1.65  Postpaid 


Many  Valuable  New  Features 

Mark  a New  Era  in  Atlas  Making 

Hammond's  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  is 
a compact,  octavo  volume,  convenient  to  handle,  hand- 
somely bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather,  it  overcomes 
the  objections  to  ordinary  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases. 
It  will  ornament  a library  table  or  fit  in  your  book -case 
shelf.  It  contains  large-scale  maps,  beautifully  engraved, 
printed  in  four  colors,  easily  readable  and  showing  most 
complete  details  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  every  Country  of  the  World.  Each  map 
occupies  two,  four,  six  or  eight  pages  as  required,  thus 
achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  making — 

Large-Scale  Maps 

In  a Book  of  Handy  Size 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  making  history. 
You  cannot  intelligently  follow  ihe  World’s  news  with- 
out dependable  large-scale  maps  at  hand.  "Yes,”  you 
observe,  “ but  when  the  war  is  over  the  atlases  now 
published  will  be  out  of  date.”  True,  all  but  this  one  will 
be.  That’s  where  the  " Self-Revising  ” feature  comes  in. 

Self-Revising  After  the  War  is  Over 

Your  copy  will  contain  a certificate  entitling  you  to 
a supplement  of  maps  showing  the  new  boundaries  of 
the  countries  affected  as  determined  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  to  be  mailed  to  you  free  w ithin  sixty  days  after 
the  war  is  over.  It  w ill  consist  of  one  complete  sewed 
section  having  a gummed  flap  to  facilitate  tipping  in. 
This  supplement  will  bring  your  atlas  up-to-date,  make 
it  “Self-Revising,”  and  give  you  maps  showing  the 
countries  before  and  after  the  war  in  one  complete  book. 

Special  New  Maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 

Get  your  atlas  now.  Use  it  during  the  great  war  when  you 
need  it  most.  Frequent  use  of  an  atlas  is  a habit  that  will  yield 
big  returns  in  intelligent  understanding  of  history  and  daily 
events  in  your  own  Country  as  well  as  throughout  the  World. 
The  large-scale  individual  maps  of  the  States  and  Canadian 
Province*  will  be  of  daily  reference  value.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  use  this  beautiful  book  frequently  and  with  profit. 


RpHim  Print  lpop  C.ltnrnntpp  ,l  >*  under.tood  that  xny  purchaser  of  thi,  xtla.  who 

ixeiurn  rnvuege  guarantee  u not  more  lhan  wi,K m every  w«y  may 

have  the  privilege  of  returning  same  and  having  his  money  promptly  refunded. 


POPULAR  MECHANICS  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

78  E Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Kaiser  Does  &Tl<|hf-Wlre  Ad 


WHEN  Emperor  William  has  given  an 
order  or  two  for  a fresh  outrage  on 
the  Belgian  people,  and  tells  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  his  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm for  the  rights  of  small  states  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies;  when  he  has 
shot  down  a few  hundred  of  his  own  work- 
men; when  he  has  grabbed  a few  thousand 
versts  of  Russian  lands  and  added  them 
to  the  German  empire,  and  sent  a tele- 
gram— one  of  those  bits  of  composition  at 
which  he  is  so 
adept — to  Emperor 
Charles,  p 1 e d g- 
ing  his  undying  de- 
votion to  Austria; 
when  lie  has  dis- 
missed von  Tirpitz 
from  the  Presence 
hy  the  front  door 
and  admitted  a 
hunch  of  socialists 
by  the  back  door; 
when  he  has  made 
peace  with  the  Rus- 
sian bolslieviki  and 
stabbed  the  Finnish 
bolsheviki  in  the 
back — when  he  has 
done  all  these 
things,  and  returned 
thanks  to  the  Next 
Highest  for  vouch- 
safing victory  to 
German  arms,  he  calls  it  a day’s  work  and 
knocks  off,  muttering  the  Pottsdammer 
equivalent  of  “nothing  to  do  till  tomorrow." 

Life  for  the  kaiser  is  a continuous  vaude- 
ville performance  on  a tight  wire.  It  is 
pathetic,  the  number  of  things  that  he  must 
stand  for — all  things  to  all  men. 


Russia  has  been  William's  biggest  prob- 
lem, solved  in  part  by  the  formation  of 
the  Ukrainian  republic,  and  in  part  by  forc- 
ing the  Russian  government  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  to  accept  Germany’s  peace 
terms,  which  means  a slicing  off  of  more 
west  Russian  territories,  including  Esthonia 
and  Livonia. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  Berlin’s  way  of 
making  that  part  of  the  world  safe  for  au- 
tocracy, but  it  has  called  forth  a vigorous 
protest  from  Maxi- 
millian  Harden, 
writing  in  Die 
Knust.  “Germany,’’ 
Harden  said,  “is 
cooking  a ‘hell's 
brew'  for  Europe. 
The  war  provoking 
conditions  of  the 
Balkans,"  he  said, 
“will  be  reproduced 
along  the  German 
and  Russian  border. 
Grabbing  and  con- 
trolling the  border 
provinces  of  Russia, 
without  their  gen- 
uine consent,  is  not 
only  false  to  the 
principle  of  self-de- 
termination and  no 
annexations,  for 
which  German  so- 
cialists stand,  but  is  loaded  with  future 
trouble.  No  Alsace-Lorraines,”  he  declared, 
“are  wanted  on  Germany’s  eastern  flank.” 

It  is  good  to  see  German  leaders  point 
out  Germany’s  inconsistency  in  proclaim- 
ing the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
no  annexations  on  the  one  hand  and  steal- 
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ing  Russian  territory  on  the  other.  Chan- 
cellor von  Hertling  as  recently  as  Febru- 
ary 26  declared  himself  in  accord  with 
President  Wilson,  who  February  11  had  re- 
stated in  eloquent  phrases  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  small  peoples  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies.’’ 

But  von  Hertling  refused  to  apply  the 
principle  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and,  as  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  observes,  since  there 
also  "is  no  hint  that  the  crime  against 
Belgium  is  to  be  admitted  by  any  word  or 
deed,  there  is  no  promise  of  real  freedom 
for  the  new  countries  carved  out  of  Rus- 
sia and  nothing  to  show  that  German  au- 
tocracy has  changed  its  attitude  on  a single 
question  since  the  day  that  the  kaiser  or- 
dered the  United  States  to  keep  off  the 
sea.” 

The  chancellor  also  declared  Germany's 
willingness  to  go  into  a peace  conference, 
but  this,  as  the  Republic  says,  "coupled 
with  his  shifty  statement  of  German  aims, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  offer  of 
a bandit  with  his  hands  full  of  stolen  goods 
to  arrange  terms  of  settlement  with  his 
victims.” 

This  seeming  eagerness  for  peace,  says 
the  Republic,  "has  two  definite  mean- 
ings. It  was  meant  to  fool  the  peoples 
of  the  powers  at  war  with  Germany,  par- 


ticularly the  pacifists,  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  agitations  for  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  chancellor's  assent,  by  lip- 
service,  to  the  president's  four  clauses.  It 
is  clever,  it  is  adroit,  and  it  is  therefore 
dangerous.  He  must  be  very  wary  of  mind 
who  discusses  peace  conditions  with  a Ger- 
man chancellor.  The  fair  words  are  there, 
the  plausible  air  of  assent  to  principles  of 
justice;  and  the  reservations  about  fron- 
tiers and  friendships  are  presented  so  un- 
obtrusively, the  pretense  about  appeals 
for  protection  from  the  people  of  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  is  made  with  such  a mov- 
ing reference  to  humanity,  that  the  average 
pacifist,  half  gone  over  to  Germany  already 
in  his  mind,  and  all  opponents  of  war, 
might  easily  yield  to  the  persuasion." 

Also  adroit,  says  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  was  German  diplomacy  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  where  it  "won  a far  greater 
victory  than  Hindenburg  won  at  Tannen- 
burg.  It  has  made,  not  a neutral,  but  an 
ally  of  the  Ukraine.  It  has  enlisted  the 
Finns  against  the  only  Russian  government 
left  standing  and  has  already  enticed  the 
Swedes  into  the  Aland  Islands.  It  has 
got  the  Roumanians  fighting  against  the 
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bolsheviki  and  occupying  Bessarabia.  It 
has  apparently  regained  the  confidence  of 
those  among  the  Poles  who  had  previously 
supported  the  Austro-German  plans  by  in- 
ducing the  Ukraine  to  submit  the  future 
of  Cholm  to  a mixed  commission. 

“It  is  restoring  Armenia  to  Turkey  and 
pan-Turanianism.  It  has  seized  upon  the. 
first  indignant  refusal  of  Trotzky  to  accept 
a thoroughly  German  and  predatory  peace 
as  an  excuse  to  overrun  targe  sections  of 
Russian  territory,  wholly  unchecked  by  a 
hasty  wireless  submission  to  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  peace  demands,  thus  capturing  a 
lot  of  Russian  war  material  and  enlarg- 
ing the  area  of  German  military  occupa- 
tion. 

Germany,  continues  this  writer,  "is  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  most  ambitious  national 
butchering  operations  in  history,  before 
which  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  pales 
into  insignificance,  the  smashing  of  France 
and  the  carving  away  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
a mere  minor  operation,  and  the  pre-war, 
pacific  penetration  of  the  Bagdad  route 
looks  like  petty  larceny.” 

Even  the  walls  of  the  reichstag  have 
rung  with  a denunciation  of  the  govern- 
ment’s policy  in  Russia.  Herr  Scheide- 
mann  made  a speech  in  which  he  said: 
“We  fought  for  the  defense  of  the  father- 
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land  against  barbarism  and  against  the  en- 
tente's plans  of  conquest.  We  did  not, 
however,  fight  for  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia  or  the  subjugation  of  Belgium.  The 
government's  policy  toward  Russia  is  not 
ours. 

"True,  the  bolsheviki  played  into  the 
hands  of  all  disintegrating  tendencies  in 
Russia,  but  we  do  not  desire  a peace  with 
the  entente  like  that  which  is  being  con- 
cluded with  Russia.  The  government  must 
remain  ready  for  real  peace  by  understand- 
ing. 

“The  independence  of  Belgium  must  be 
secured  and  the  Flemings  and  Walloons 
must  settle  their  differences  among  them- 
selves. We  do  not  desire  the  humiliation 
of  the  enemy  or  peace  by  force.” 

German  hypocrisy  is  further  convicted 
by  the  fact  that  while  she  is  seeking  to 
establish  a Ukrainian  “republic”  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  she  has  sought  to  re- 
store the  monarchy  in  Russia.  As  the 
Dayton  News  comments,  "With  the  avowed 
purpose  of  restoring  the  monarchy,  the 
Prussian  army  is  penetrating  Russia,  and 
the  people,  frantic  and  disorganized,  find 
themselves  powerless  to  stop  the  invaders. 
Liberty,  won  after  centuries  of  slavery,  is 
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to  be  matched  away  al- 
most before  the  Russian 
people  have  tasted  its 
sweetness.  The  pages  of 
history  tell  us  of  no 
greater  national  tragedy 
than  this." 

One  thing  is  certain: 
the  Russian  situation 
gave  Germany  an  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  her  lust 
for  loot  and  pillage. 
Trotzky’s  refusal  to  sign 
a peace  treaty  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  gave  Germany  a 
happy  excuse  for  a march 
to  Petrograd,  which  was 
stopped  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  city  by  a complete 
capitulation  on  the  part  of 
the  bolshevik  commis- 
sioners, who  did  not  de- 
mand so  much  as  the  right 
to  discuss  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

During  this  march  on 
Petrograd  the  German 
army  indulged  in  the  same 
orgy  of  pillage  that  char- 
acterized her  progress 
across  Belgium  and  north- 
ern France.  “The  Ger- 
man advance  into  Rus- 
sia," says  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  “is  taking  on 
the  aspect  of  a looting 
foray  on  a much  larger 
scale. 

“The  Berlin  government 
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Why,  of  Course  We  Believe  It 


has  evidently  decided  to  strip  the  coun- 
try bare  of  everything  of  value,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  result  to  the  inhabitants. 
Material  of  every  sort,  including  food  and 
war  munitions,  is  being  gathered  up  and 
hurried  to  the  rear  for  distribution  among 
the  people  of  the  central  empires.  The  in- 
vaded section  will  hereafter  offer  little  sup- 


port to  its  people,  and  they  will  presumably 
be  left  to  starve  as  the  Poles  were  left  to 
starve  after  the  Teutons  first  over  ran  their 
lands. 

"When  the  supplies  from  Russia  begin 
to  appear  in  the  central  empires  and  the 
stomachs  of  the  Germans  have  been  filled 
and  their  backs  warmed  through  the  use  of 
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the  stolen  goods,  the  scruples  of  the  Teu- 
tons against  wanton  invasion  of  an  unre- 
sisting and  helpless  land  are  likely  to  di- 
minish and  vanish.  The  rewards  of  the 
iniquity  will  be  so  welcome  that  they  will 
stifle  conscience.  Berlin  understands  this 
and  unquestionably  has  been  counting  on 
the  effect  of  the  sight  of  large  supplies 
of  loot  on  the  now  dissatisfied  and  half- 
hostile  populace.” 

If  this  latter  thought  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  they  have  guessed  well.  Six 
weeks  ago  a small  revolution  among  the 
workmen  was  under  way.  Denunciation  of 
the  kaiser  was  frequent.  The  people  were 
clamoring  for  bread.  All  of  this  has  disap- 
peared, which  raises  a question  as  to 
whether  William  Roscoe  Thayer  was  not 
right  when  he  said  in  a recent  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post:  “There  is  no  more 
difference  between  the  kaiser  and  the  Ger- 
mans than  between  tweedledum  and  twee- 
dledee.” 

The  Chicago  Journal  thinks  this  too 
sweeping  a statement.  "No  nation,”  it 
says,  "not  even  the  state  schooled,  state 
drilled,  state  regulated,  state  worshiping 
German  nation,  can  be  disposed  of  so  sum- 
marily. But  the  solidarity  with  which  the 


German  people  have  backed  their  kaiser 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  war.  A little 
group  of  socialists,  to  be  sure,  have  stood 
manfully  against  the  Prussian  schemes  of 
conquest  since  early  in  the  struggle;  and 
Liebknecht,  now  in  prison,  is  a hero  whom 
the  world  will  not  soon  forget.  The  reich- 
stag  once  lifted  its  voice  for  a fair  peace, 
but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  happenings, 
no  one  can  tell  whether  that  reichstag 
resolution  was  sincere,  or  just  a bit  of 
deliberate  camouflage  to  lead  the  Russian 
holsheviki  on  to  their  undoing.  The  only 
signs  of  organized  dissatisfaction  are  the 
mutiny  in  the  navy  a year  ago,  and  the 
outburst  of  strikes  and  public  meetings  a 
few  weeks  since.” 

The  interesting  belief  has  been  expressed 
by  more  than  one  American  editor  that  the 
strikes  were  little  more  than  camouflage, 
for  the  purpose  of  slowing  down  war  ac- 
tivities as  also  has  been  the  threat  of  a 
drive  on  the  west  front  in  America,  but  if 
such  were  their  object,  the  German  press 
agents  failed  miserably,  for  American  senti- 
ment especially  after  recent  exhibitions  of 
German  kultur  in  Russia,  is  solid  for  fight- 
ing the  war  to  a finish. 

We  are  fairly  dazed  by  the  multitude  of 
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We  All* Have  Our 
Troubles 

soporifics  be- 
ing adminis- 
tered to  the 
American  pub- 
lic, says  t h e 
Philadel  ph  ia 
Evening  Pub- 
I i c Ledger. 

“One  day  we 
are  told  that 
the  virus  of 
bobshevikism 
will  addle  the 
hun  brain.  An- 
other day  we 
are  informed  that  Germany  is 
about  ready  to  quit,  that  the  finan- 
cial interests  see  peace  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  It  is  camouflage, 
dangerous  camouflage,  to  talk  of 
peace  in  terms  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
or  Belgium  or  Serbia.’’ 

The  Austrian  labor  troubles  are 
taken  more  seriously  by  American 
observers.  Not  only  the  people, 
but  also  the  Austrian  government 
are  suspicious  of  Germany's  de- 
signs in  the  east.  Their  suspi- 
cions, too,  have  not  been  con- 
cealed, which  led  the  German 
imperialistic  press  to  indulge  in 
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lecturing  its  ally  for  its  unfriendly  atti* 
tude  toward  German  policy  in  the  East. 

“Austrian  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
German  imperialism,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  “must  have  been  very 
strongly  and  pointedly  expressed  before 
the  German  papers — which  arc  always  well 
drilled  and  censored — would  flatly  attack 
their  principal  and  pivotal  ally.  The  par- 
ticular act  which  precipitated  the  trouble 
was  the  Austrian  publication  of  a Polish 
manifesto  that  reflected  on  Germany.  This 
was  in  line  with  Austrian  precedent  and 
policy  if  the  Austrian  government  were 
minded  to  gently  suggest  to  the  arrogant 
military  autocracy  of  Prussia  that  they 
were  taking  a road  which  Austria  did  not 
like.  Austria  has  always  been  the  osten- 
tatious friend  of  the  Poles.  When  the 
Romanoffs  persecuted 
their  Polish  subjects  and 
the  Hohenzollerns  tried 
‘benevolently’  to  wipe 
them  out,  the  Hapsburgs 
almost  coddled  them  by 
contrast.  So  if  the  Haps- 
burgs desired  today  to 
hint  to  their  Hohenzollern 
allies  that  there  was  a 
force,  handy  to  their  fin- 
gers, which  they  might 
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possibly  turn  against  Prussia  on  some  suit- 
able occasion,  they  would  be.  very  apt  to 
point  to  the  Poles  as  that  available  force.” 

Germany,  to  pacify  Austria,  must  do  more 
than  scold.  She  must  give  her  a part  to 
play  in  southwestern  Russia  that  will  not 
alienate  the  Slavs  in  her  population,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  will  make  it  worth 
her  while. 

However,  America  cannot  afford  to 
count  on  a falling  out  between  the  two 
empires.  As  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  remarks,  "there  is  not  the  remot- 
est chance  that  Austria  will  break  with 
Germany  so  long  as  she  looks  to  her  for 
defense  or  profit.  At  the  present  moment 
Count  Czernin  is  sitting  cheek  by  jowl 


with  the  German  foreign  minister  at  Bucha- 
rest, where  they  are  arranging  to  settle  the 
future  of  Roumania  to  their  mutual  inter- 
est. 

“Austria  has  something  very  positive  to 
gain  here  from  her  German  alliance.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  Italian  front  Even 
a policy  of  indifference  toward  that  by 
Germany  might  be  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  Austria  when  and  if  American  sol- 
diers appeared  in  Venetia.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  allied  army  at  Saloniki.  Germany 
could  tempt  Austria  very  effectively  by 
promising  to  make  a serious  attack  here. 
If  the  allies  expect  to  liberate  Austria  from 
Prussian  bondage  they  must  offer  her  at 
least  as  good  a bargain  as  Germany  does.” 
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The  Russian 

THE  wise  war  reviewer  slides  over  the 
Russian  situation  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. He  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
man,  reported  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
acquitted  the  Germans  of  any  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Russian  situation,  on  the  ground 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men  could  have 
thought  out  a course  of  action  so  entirely 
insane  as  that  which  has  brought  about  the 
present  debacle. 

One's  vocabulary  fails  utterly  when  he 
attempts  to  interpret  Trotzky’s  methods; 
his  brain  reels  when  he  tries  to  discover 
Trotzky's  aims.  Words  like  "visionary,” 


"delusion,”  “mad,”  "treachery,”  which  are 
adequate  for  normal  situations  are  mean- 
ingless here.  There  is  no  word  to  describe 
what  Trotzkyism  stands  for,  because  Trot- 
zkyism  is  so  inconceivable.  To  quote  the 
old  farmer  on  his  first  view  of  a giraffe, 
"There  ain’t  no  such  animal." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  uses  the  word 
“quitters,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
employs  the  phrase,  “Sold  Out  to  Germany” 
to  indicate  Trotzky’s  treachery.  Even  these 
are  futile. 

The  Inquirer,  however,  comes  pretty  close 
to  representing  the  common  editorial  at- 
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England  (to  Germany);  “No,  my  dear.  You  won’t  get  me  to  liaten  to  your  peace 
proposals,  I am  not  a Russian." 


titude  toward  Leniite  and  hi*  right-hand 
man: 

"Poor  old  Russia — sold  out  to  the  slave 
drivers  of  Germany! 

"If  the  dispatches  concerning  the  so- 
called  peace  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk 
are  true,  a crime  of  vast  proportions  has 
been  committed.  It  has  been  suspected  and 
openly  charged,  for  that  matter,  that  the 
anarchist  rulers  at  Petrograd — Lenine  and 
Trotzky — have  from  the  beginning  been 
the  agents  of  Germany.  Every  incident 
in  their  career  goes  to  sustain  the  charge. 
Lenine  was  brought  to  Russia  from  Switzer- 
land in  a private  car.  Trotzky,  protesting 
his  love  for  the  German  people,  is  after  all 
an  anarchist  of  the  destructive  breed. 
Power — and  gold— look  good  to  such  vil- 
lains. 

'‘These  men  conspired  to  overthrow  a 
government  that  promised  some  degree  of 
decency.  Once  in  control,  they  proceeded 
to  strip  the  borders  of  the  Russian  fighting 
forces.  Proclaiming  that  they  would  never 
yield  to  German  intrigue,  they  valiantly 
defied  Germany — in  words.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  fooling  a great  many  intelligent 
persons.  Our  own  president  actually  por- 
trayed them  as  patriots  and  in  a recent 
message  to  congress  praised  their  patriot- 
ism. Of  course  he  had  an  object  in  view — 
to  give  them  moral  support  by  accepting 
their  own  version  of  what  peace  terms 
should  be — peace  without  annexation  or 
reparation. 

"But  men  without  moral  stability  or  with 
treason  in  their  hearts  are  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced. The  reply  that  the  president  got 


from  Trotzky  was  that  plutocracy,  not  de- 
mocracy, was  at  the  back  of  the  motives 
of  the  United  States— good  old  German 
propaganda,  that.  And  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
went  their  chosen  way,  which  led  directly 
to  the  betrayal  of  Russia  into  the  hands  of 
Germany.” 

Trotzky  at  one  time  promised  to  make 
a fight.  He  agreed  to  terms  of  peace  with 
Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk,  but  refused  to 
sign  a formal  peace  pact.  The  church  bells 
were  set  ringing  in  Berlin,  and  the  worthy 
burghers  slapped  one  another  on  the  shoul- 
der, as  they  met  in  the  street.  But  their  re- 
joicing was  short  lived.  They  discovered 
that  they  had  been  tricked  into  a peace 
that  was  nothing  more  than  an  armistice. 
They  fell  into  a rage,  and  set  their  armies 
marching  on  Petrograd.  Then,  with  the 
German  troops  within  eighty  miles  of  the 
capitol,  Trotzky  accepted  a new  peace, 
more  severe  than  the  original  terms,  with- 
out so  much  as  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it. 

Among  other  things  the  treaty  provided 
that  the  regions  west  of  a line  agreed  upon 
and  which  is  to  be  delineated  later,  former- 
ly belonging  to  Russia,  shall  have  no  fur- 
ther obligation  toward  Russia  and  Germany 
and  Austria  will  determine  their  fate  in 
agreement  with  their  population. 

Article  four,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  provides  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Anatolian  provinces  and  the 
surrender  of  Erivan,  Kars  and  Batoum  to 
Turkey.  The  treaty  continues: 

"Article  S.  Russia  will  without  delay 
carry  out  the  complete  demobilization  of 
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her  army,  including  the  forces  newly 
formed  by  the  present  government.  Russia 
will  further  transfer  her  warships  to  Rus- 
sian harbors  and  leave  them  there  until  a 
general  peace  or  immediately  disarm.  War- 
ships of  states  continuing  in  a state  of  war 
with  the  quadruple  alliance  will  be  treated 
as  warships  insofar  as  they  are  within  Rus- 
sian control. 

"The  barred  zone  in  the  arctic  continues 
in  force  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  An 
immediate  beginning  will  be  made  of  the 
removal  of  mines  in  the  Baltic  and  insofar 
as  Russian  power  extends  in  the  Black  sea. 
Commercial  shipping  is  free  in  these  waters 
and  will  be  resumed  immediately.  A mixed 
commission  will  be  appointed  to  fix  further 
regulations,  especially  for  the  announcement 
of  routes  for  merchant  ships.  Routes  are 
to  be  free  from  floating  mines." 


The  Ukrainian  republic,  thinks  the  New 
York  Times,  should  congratulate  herself 
that  she  had  the  sagacity  to  go  ahead  and 
organize  a stable  government  before  the 
crash  came. 

"Was  it  a knowledge  of  this  impending 
unconditional  surrender  that  made  the 
Ukraine  conclude  peace?  Trotzky,  in  his 
way,  has  lately  sought  to  prepare  the  world 
for  it. 

“In  his  most  truculent  moments,  when 
he  was  swaggering  all  over  the  stage,  he 
has  always  let  fall  an  aside  in  which  he 
warned  the  world  that,  after  all,  he  might 
conclude  a separate  peace.  He  never  spoke 
of  a complete  surrender,  though.  He  never 
spoke  of  breaking  down  the  doors,  taking 
the  gates  off  their  hinges,  and  standing 
aside  to  let  Germany  enter  the  house.  But 
the  Ukraine  may  have  known  what  was 


“Hey!  the  fellow  upon  whom  you  relied  has  been  squashed  under  the  (German) 
stone.  He  has  no  use  of  either  his  arms  or  stomach.  And  you,  without  considering 
your  own  helpless  condition  are  trying  to  lift  the  stone.  I laugh  at  your  stupidity. 


Hardtnij  in  tiroomyn  Layle 
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coming,  and  haitened  to  save  alive  her  in- 
dependence while  ihe  could — the  only  part 
of  Russia  that  has  saved  it,  such  as  it  is.” 

From  the  allied  point  of  view  the  break- 
ing up  of  Russia  would  be  less  lamentable 
if  it  meant  a breaking  up  into  homogeneous 
units  into  free,  self-governing  peoples.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  witness  the  breaking 
up  of  Poland,  part  of  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Ukraine  by  Germany.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a disintegration  that  will 
make  of  eastern  Europe  little  more  than  a 
political  and  economic  quagmire  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Finland  is  the  most  horrible  example  of 
the  utter  disorganization  that  follows  in 
the  wake  of  bolshevikism.  Here  the  Red 
Guards,  or  Finnish  bolsheviki,  abetted  by 
the  Trotzky  government,  have  plundered 
and  pillaged  the  despised  burgeoise;  have 
tortured  whoever  looked  too  respectable  to 
be  a bplshcviki,  and  have  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  cheap  paper  money  issued,  utterly 
without  resources  back  of  it,  at  Fetrograd. 

In  Siberia  these  madmen  have  deliber- 
ately proceeded  to  destroy  the  trans-Si- 
berian railway,  blowing  up  bridges  and  de- 
stroying rolling  stock,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Japan  might  send  troops  into 
Russia  to  save  them  from  Germany.  But 
the  bolsheviki  are  strange  that  way — they 


Fitspatnck  in  St.  Lonit  Post-DUpatch 
The  German:  "I  win.  eec?M 


do  not  want  to  be  saved  from  anybody 
by  anybody. 

Their  one  passion  is  just  to  pillage;  to 
tear  down;  to  assert  their  dastardly  egoism 
by  the  most  brutal  means  possible.  Mr. 
Harold  Williams,  a New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent who  was  stationed  until  re- 
cently at  Petrograd,  charges  the  bolsheviki 
with  having  restored  the  “vilest  features  of 
the  autocratic  regimi,"  with  making  cyni- 
cal appeals  to  the  “worst  and  most  brutal 
instincts  of  the  ignorant  crowd,”  with  hav- 
ing systematically  destroyed  the  army,  with 
deliberately  warring  upon  their  own  coun- 
trymen rather  than  Germany. 

So  far  as  the  military  effects  on  the  allies 
are  concerned,  most  critics  believe  that  the 
situation  remains  unchanged,  since  she  has 
been  out  of  the  fight  anyway  for  going 
on  a year. 

“There  is  no  disposition  to  regard  the 
defection  of  Russia  as  determining  any- 
thing save  the  miserable  future  of  that 
country,"  says  the  Washington  Star,  “for 
at  least  a period.  That  Germany  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  her  forces  now  on  the 
western  front  and  Austria  on  the  south- 
ern front  is  accepted.  That  there  will  be 
a desperate  effort  by  Berlin  and  Vienna  to 
force  a blow  that  will  evoke  peace  senti- 
ment in  all  four  of  the  countries  remaining 
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From  Xot'y  Satirikon,  I'rt  rogrod 

"Policeman,  I have  called  you  for  hours.  Thieves  are  in  my  house  and  have 
taken  every  single  thing.” 

"Well,  that's  good.  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  thieves  any  more,  will  you?” 


ill  the  active  warfare  is  understood.  But 
there  is  no  sign  that  success  will  follow. 
There  is  no  serious  apprehension  as  to  the 
military  outcome. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  stability 
of  sentiment  in  any  of  the  four  countries 
regarding  the  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
tinued fighting.” 

"The  demobilization  of  the  Russian  ar- 
mies was  not  needed  to  prove  Russia  out  of 
the  world  war,”  says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  “Since  the  signing  of  Ihe  armistice 
the  sham  of  Russian  belligerency  has  not 
been  deceptive.  The  bolsheviki  have  .no 
stomachs  for  further  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  demobilization  is  no  more 
than  a step  to  take  formal  cognizance  of 
pre-existing  conditions.  Ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  bolshevik  supremacy  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  have  been  deserting  by  thou- 
sands or  roving  about  the  country  as  dis- 
organized bands  of  plunderers.  At  no  time 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
make  even  a perfunctory  resistance  against 
a German  advance  toward  the  heart  of 


Russia.  The  demobilization  order  removes 
all  stigma  from  the  roving  bands  of  out- 
laws and  the  ‘Red  guards'  who  terrorize 
the  Russian  cities  and  adventurers  in  Fin- 
land or  Ukrainia." 

"The  first  great  controlling  circumstance, 
which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,” 
says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "is  that  any 
war  prisoner  deal  that  might  arise  out  of 
a separate  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
central  powers  would  be  reciprocal.  Un- 
doubtedly Germany  and  Austria  hold  many 
more  Russian  prisoners  than  Russia  holds 
German  and  Austrian.  And  these  former 
Russian  soldiers  are  hard  at  work  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  in  agriculture  or  indus- 
try, releasing  Germans  or  Austrians  for 
active  service  at  the  front.  If  they  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  labor  market  and 
exchanged  for  German  and  Austrian  pris- 
oners in  Russia,  it  is  certain  that  their 
places  in  necessary  industries  would  have 
to  be  filled  by  Germans  and  Austrians. 
Would  the  returned  Teuton  prisoners  more 
than  make  good  the  consequent  army  short- 
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From  NebfUpailer,  Zurich 


SOCIALISTIC  "PEACE" 

Trot* Icy  Colored  Peace  as  Red  as  Ever  could  Be,  But  It  Quite  Simply  Washes  off,  as 

Anyone  can  See 


age?  We  think  not.  Not  by  any  means.” 

Russia,  as  a factor  in  building  up  a new 
world,  and  establishing  a world  peace,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  says  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean. 

"Russia  has  lost  her  chance.  With  her 
army  disbanded,  German  forces  will  see  to 
it  that  there  is  never  again  a possibility 
for  the  organization  of  a fighting  force  ex- 
cept under  the  direction  of  the  German 
military  authorities. 

"And  those  deluded  Russians  who  had 


dreamed  and  hoped  for  the  freedom  of  a 
democracy  under  which  their  freedom  is 
guaranteed  will  awake  to  find  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  a most  frightful  night- 
mare. 

“Czarism  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
mildest  form  of  slavery  in  comparison  with 
the  serfdom  that  will  be  the  portion  of  the 
people  of  Russia  under  the  rule  of  Prussian 
militarists. 

"Russia  had  her  opportunity,  yet  she 
spurned  it." 
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JOHN  MASEFIELD  has  been  in  this 
country  saying  nice  things  ahout  us 
"Europe  now  looks  upon  America  with 
a great  awe,”  he  said  while  here,  “as  a sort 
oi  nation  of  demigods,  people  of  amazing 
honor  and  sentiment  and  tremendous  phys- 
ical power.” 

The  compliment  will  not  turn  our  heads, 
because  we  have  yet  to  "make  good”  in  the 
gravest  test  that  the  allied  armies  have  been 
put  to  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  There 
has  been  and  will  be  no  playing  to  the  grand- 
stand. Indeed,  the  very  opposite  has  been 
true,  for  it  was  America  that  insisted  upon 
the  allied  supreme  war  council  at  Versailles, 
for  the  purpose  of  unifying  military  plans, 
and  thus  bringing  about  a degree  of  "team 
work”  that  has  been  sadly  lacking  thus  far. 


The  Poilu:  “He  speaka  well,  does  your  president, 
■tend  it.  Therefore  it  ii  up  to  ua  to  teach  him." 


As  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  observes, 
"Lack  of  cooperation  among  the  allied  arm- 
ies lias  been  disastrous.  Twice  what  might 
have  been  decis:ve  combats  have  failed  to 
achieve  definite  purpose  because  each  nation 
has  acted  independently.  Again,  had  there 
been  anything  like  coordinated  plans  and  had 
she  been  properly  supported,  Italy  might 
have  broken  through  and  not  only  captured 
Trieste,  but  been  well  on  the  way  to  Vienna." 
America  was  quick  to  sre  the  necessity 
for  active  cooper- 
ation The  result 
of  their  argu- 
ments has  been 
the  creatkm  of 
the  council.  There 
is  now  sitt:og  in 
Versailles  a bid; 
of  military  er- 
perts  with  power 
to  make  plans 
and  carry  them 
out.  In  a word, 
there  is  now  a 
centralized  a u- 
thority,  and  the 
armies  will  act 
together  and 
fight  where  they 
can  do  the  most 
good. 

“Curiously 
enough,"  says  the 
Inquirer,  “this 
very  essential 
scheme  has  been 
attacked  in  the 
house  of  com- 
mons, where  the 
opponents  of  Pre- 
mier  Lloyd 
George  have 
striven  to  un- 
horse him.  He 
was  accused  of 
subordinat- 
ing military  con- 
trol of  the  British 
army  to  politics. 
That  he  has  been 
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But  the  Boche  cannot  under- 
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over  his  enemies  is  a 
cause  for  congratulation 
all  around.  Opposition 
fell  flat  when  he  spoke  of 
the  great  part  the  United 
States  had  played  in 
bringing  about  coopera- 
tion; when  he  told  of  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  that 
had  prevailed." 

In  the  meantime  we 
have  an  army  "over 
there."  It  is  not  a big 
army,  as  armies  go  nowa- 
days, but  it  numbers  a 
half  million,  and  that  is 
hardly  a “contemptible” 
army,  to  use  the  phrase 
that  Germany  applied  to 
the  English  territorials 
back  in  1914. 

We  are  over  there,  with 
a sector  set  apart  for  us  in 
Lorraine.  \Vc  shall  never 
know  in  this  country  the 
emotions  that  filled  the 
heart  of  France,  as  she 
put  into  American  hands 
the  guarding  of  that  pro- 
vince most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people,  Lorraine,  the  home  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
It  was  a beautiful  sentiment  that  prompted 
the  act,  the  desire  of  France  to  give  out- 
ward expression  of  the  love  and  gratitude 
that  she  felt  toward  America.  We  were 
an  unseasoned  and  an  untried  army.  She 
could  go  only  by  what  America’s  men  in 
the  foreign  legion  had  done.  But  she  put 
her  trust  in  us,  and  America  will  not  dis- 
appoint her. 

A great  deal  of  speculation  has  arisen  as 
to  the  exact  location  of  our  troops.  The 
first  reports  placed  them  to  the  eastward 
of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient;  more  specifically, 
in  the  general  location  of  the  point  at  which 
the  Rhine-Marne  canal  crosses  the  fighting 
line. 

Then  came  reports  of  actions  at  varying 
points.  One  was  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  while 
still  later  American  units  were  found  to  be 
fighting  in  Champagne  with  the  French 
army. 


Evans  in  Baltimore  American 
Landing  regularly  on  the  west  front." 

“Inquirer,"  war  critic  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can sector  is  such  chiefly  in  name,  and  that 
our  troops  will  be  found  pretty  well  scat- 
tered along  the  French  line,  for  one  thing 
as  a sort  of  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of 
plan  and  action  that  America  has  insisted 
upon  from  the  first.  "General  Pershing’s 
men,"  he  says,  “are  not  concentrated  on  a 
single  stretch  of  front,  though  northwest 
of  Toul  there  is,  indeed,  an  American  sec- 
tor. But  American  troops  have  also  been 
mentioned  on  the  Lorraine  frontier  and  in 
Champagne.  With  our  soldiers  so  inter- 
spersed among  the  French  "battalions  and 
divisions,  it  was  inevitable  that  virtual  con- 
trol over  them  should  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  command.  For  the  time  being, 
our  Americans  might  be  regarded,  not  so 
much  a separate  army,  as  a new  class  of 
French  recruits.  We  were  the  class  of 
1919,  of  1920,  of  1921,  called  up  from  across 
the  Atlantic  by  the  French  command  in 
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Marcus  in  New  York  Times 

While  the  Shadow  Lengthen* 
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(he  need  of  carefully  husbanding  their  own 
manhood  supply.  As  such,  the  idea  of  a 
unified  control  could  not  but  be  the  nat- 
ural arrangement.” 

Back  of  it  all,  however,  is  the  fact  this 
scattering  of  American  units  is  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  Americans  are  going 
to  school.  Or  as  a French  commander  in 
this  sector  is  quoted  as  welcoming  the 
Americans  to  the  game  of  learning  how  to 
hunt  the  Germans,  in:  "Once  one  has  mas- 
tered the  game,  one  can  hunt  alone.”  And 
American  officers  have  said:  “We  have  to 
learn  all  the  French  can  teach  us  up  here, 
of  course;  but  after  we  have  learned  that, 
we  must  join  in  the  hunt  in  our  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  command  of  our  own 
chief  huntsman."  • 

In  case  of  the  German  spring  drive,  “our 
men,”  says  the  Inquirer  critic,  “will  auto- 
matically cease  to  be  learners  and  become 
combatants.  It  may  be,  in  fact  this  very 
expectation  of  a German  attack  which  has 
dictated  the  policy  of  distribution  of  our 
forces.  With  the  new  American  army  con- 
centrated on  a single  sector,  and  busy  with 
its  lessons,  a sudden  onset  by  the  Ger- 
mans might  be  a severer  test  than  the  al- 
lies care  to  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
French  leadership  and  the  example  of  tried 


French  skill  and  courage  on  either  flank, 
we  can  count  on  the  native  resources  of 
American  manhood  to  render  a good  ac- 
count of  themselves  under  any  circum- 
stances.” 

Frank  H.  Symonds,  the  distinguished  war 
critic,  writing  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  con- 
cludes that  the  American  sector  is  confined 
to  a five  or  ten  mile  front,  and  that  Amer- 
ica's problems  just  now  are  concerned, 
not  alone  with  getting  our  men  onto  the 
field,  but  also  with  organizing  their  lines 
of  communication.  "Let  us  remember," 
he  says,  “that  long  after  the  close  of  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres  the  British  army  held 
hut  twenty  miles  of  the  whole  western 
front  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme  that  it  had  taken 
over  approximately  a hundred. 

“Organization  of  a front,  quite  as  much 
as  the  training  of  an  army  for  the  highly 
technical  form  of  contemporary  warfare 
is  a slow  business,  a business  which  in- 
volves the  construction  of  railroads  and 
docks  far  behind  the  front,  quite  as  much 
as  the  equipping  and  teaching  of  troops  on 
the  line.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  realize 
that  we  have  only  begun  in  France  and 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  we  have  much  more 
than  a division  on  the  line  or  that  we  are 
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of  conjecture  as  to  those  units 
that  have  been  reported  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  French  line. 
"It  is  plain  that  just  as  our  first 
infantry  detachments  were  trained 
alongside  of  French  troops  in  Lor- 
raine, near  Luneville,  our  succes- 
sive detachments  will  have  to  un- 
dergo the  same  sort  of  intensive 
training  at  the  front.  Until  our 
own  front  is  expanded  and  we 
have  a considerably  larger  body  of 
trained  and  experienced  officers, 
this  training  will  have  to  be  under 
French  and  British  observation,  in 
the  main  French. 

"The  report  of  the  activity  of  our 
first  artillery  forces  on  the  line, 
activity  on  the  scene  of  the  great 
Battle  of  Champagne  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1915,  means  simply  that 
under  French  direction  and  on  the 
ground  which  is  best  suited  for 
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holding  more  than  five  or 
ten  miles." 

In  the  meantime,  says  the 
same  writer,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  “we  may  ex- 
pect that  slowly  but  surely 
this  American  front  in  the 
St.  Mihiel  sector  will  be  ex- 
tended, just  as  the  British 
front  in  Flanders  was  pro- 
longed in  1915  and  1916,  by 
the  replacing  of  French 
troops  by  American  troops. 
Ultimately,  if  the  war  goes 
into  1919,  we  shall  probably 
hold  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Lorraine  front  from  St.  Mi- 
hiel to  the  Vosges.  This  is 
unmistakably  indicated  in 
all  that  has  come  from  our 
own  official  and  unofficial 
sources  in  recent  months." 

Mr.  Symonds  has  a word 
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THE  AMERICANS  IN  PRANCE 

The  American  sector  lies  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Mihiel,  its  eastern  end  probably  being  at 
Plirey,  between  Plircy  and  Pont.a-Mousson.  It  was  at  the  latter  point  that  what  became 
known  as  the  battle  of  Nancy  was  fought  in  early  September,  1014.  Prom  the  heights  may  be 
seen  the  place  from  which  the  kaiser  looked  down  upon  the  battle,  prepared,  with  his  staff,  to 
make  a triumphal  entry  into  Nancy. 

Just  how  far  to  the  eastward  the  American  line  extends  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  Ur, 
Simonds  makes  it  not  mor  than  five  cr  ten  mites;  other  critics  carry  it  eastward  for  twenty 
miles,  while  still  others  make  it  extend  as  far  as  the  Rhinc-Marnc  canal,  near  which,  at  the  point 
marked  by  the  arrow,  American  units  have  experienced  some  of  their  bitterest  fighting. 

South  of  Leon  American  troops  have  also  been  reported  in  raiding  operations,  as  also  on 
the  Aisne — points  marked  by  arrows. 


artillery  training,  our  first  batteries, 
manned  by  Americans,  but  equipped  with 
French  '75s,'  arc  being  tried  out.  When 
this  intensive  training  is  over,  they  will 
unquestionably  be  sent  to  Pershing's  army 
and  at  no  distant  time  wc  shall  have  a 
homogeneous  force  of  all  branches,  where 
now  we  depend  upon  French  artillery  for 


the  war.  Actually  our  infantry  are  at  the 
Aisne  as  our  artillery  is  on  the  Champagne 
front  solely  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
and  will  rejoin  our  main  force  at  St.  Mihiel 
when  its  instruction  is  completed.” 

When  the  war  will  end  is  a matter  of  the 
purest  conjecture.  Military  students  there 
are  who  see  the  end  in  1918,  provided 


our  support  in  our 
own  sector. 

"Finally,  as  to  our 
infantry  on  the 
Aisne  front:  This 

is  unmistakably  still 
another  infantry 
force,  perhaps  an- 
other division,  un- 
dergoing its  linal 
training,  that  on  the 
firing  line,  under 
French  direction. 
The  fact  that  this 
training  is  taking 
place  on  the  Aisne 
front  is  without  sig- 
nificance, although 
it  is  interesting  that 
our  troops  should 
have  an  opportunity 
to  study  one  of  the 
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America  is  able  to 
deliver  the  expected 
"punch.”  The  more 
conservative  see  the 
end  in  1919.  Among 
these  are  many 

army  men,  both 

American  and  al- 
lied. An  Associated 
Press  dispatch  pub- 
lished in  the  New 
York  .Herald  quotes 
a veteran  French 
general  as  holding 

this  view.  "I 

haven’t  any  illusions 
that  the  Americans 
are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  into  full  ac- 
tion this  spring,  as 
was  so  heralded  last 
year.  I know  and 


great  battlefields  of 


America's  Bluff 


appreciate  all  the 
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SPONDED  TO  THE  CALL  TO  ARMS. 
According  to  the  French  Artist,  Willing 
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difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
putting  a big  army  into  the  field  quickly 
and  I don't  look  to  see  them  in  a position 
to  undertake  offensives  and  similar  telling 


operations  before 
the  spring  of 
1919. 

“Until  that 
time  France, 
England  and  Ita- 
ly must  grit  their 
teeth  and  hang 
on.  When  the 
time  does  come, 
however,  I feel 
sure  the  Ameri- 
cans will  be 
strong  enough  to 
strike  decisively, 
and  for  that  rea- 
son I hope  and 
expect  that  the 
war  will  be  over 
in  the  fall  of  next 
year.” 

And  this  same 
general  said  of 
our  men: 

"The  American 
troops  are  en- 
titled to  the  high- 
est praise  for  the 
ability  they  have 
shown  and  are 
showing,  for  the 
speed  with  which 
they  are  learn- 
ing. To  me,  it 
seems  as  though 
one  of  the  most 
hopeful  things 
about  them  is  the 
fact  that,  while 
they  have  su- 
preme confidence  in  their  own  value  and 
ability,  they  are  nevertheless  not  over  con- 
fident. Their  leaders  especially  have  shown 
and  are  showing  a willingness  to  learn. 
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From  ll  4fo,  Florence 

THE  FINAL  RESULT  REMAINS  UNCHANGED 
Wilson:  "Invasions,  conquests,  destructions,  treason,  and  treachery,  will  not 
alter  the  final  result  of  the  allies,  which  will  secure  bread,  justice,  and  liberty  to  all 
peoples.” 


All  thal  our  government  asks  of  us,  at 
this  crucial  time,  we  should  do  with  un- 
grudging loyalty,  says  the  Journal;  "for 
upon  our  national  effort,  which  is  but  the 
sum  of  our  individual  efforts,  depend  the 
freedom  of  America  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

"The  army  and  navy,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  do  their  part  with  glorious  fidelity 
to  American  traditions.  But  their  ulti- 
mate power  and  effectiveness  depend  on  the 
spirit  and  the  deeds  of  the  one  hundred- 
odd  million  people  behind  them.  It  is  for 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  meet  the  com- 
ing onslaught  of  the  huns  with  as  much 


fire  and  steadfastness  as  if  we  ourselves 
were  at  the  battle  front;  for  all  that  we  hold 
dear  of  liberty  and  honor  and  right  are  there, 
calling  to  us  for  defense  and  support.” 

We  may  criticize  our  war  machinery,  but 
that  very  criticism  will  be  due  to  our  impa- 
tience for  victory;  we  may  belittle  our  own 
efforts  because  England  and  France  have 
performed  such  herculean  tasks,  but  this 
will  only  inspire  us  to  greater  efforts;  or 
we  may  be  vain-glorious  at  times,  putting 
on  a bit  of  swank,  as  the  British  Tommy 
would  say.  But  it  will  be  an  all-American 
army  that  from  now  to  the  finish  will  be 
carrying  on. 


The  Artists’ Share  in  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  CARTOONS  MAGAZINE  reaches 
its  readers  thousands  of  bill-boards  and  windows  throughout  America 
will  be  carrying  the  poster  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan.  Drawings  were  contributed  by  artists  of  many  schools,  from 
the  night-school  students  to  the  eminent  artists  whose  posters  are  repro- 
duced on  this  and  the  next  three  pages. 
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A lithographic  etching  by  Joseph  # Pennell,  one  of  the  most  powerful  poster  designs 
created  in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


One  of  the  strongest  posters  to  be  used  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
is  by  Henry  Raleigh.  All  of  the  figures  are  in  black  crayon  set  against  a buff 
background  which  is  streaked  with  flames  of  lurid  red.  The  powerful  appeal, 
"Halt  the  Hun,"  stands  forth  in  strong  red  lettering. 
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The  Boy  Scouts  sold  more  than  $ioojooo,ooo  worth  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loon 
Bonds.  For  this  good  record  and  their  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  coming  Third 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  a special  poster  has  been  produced  for  them  by  J.  C. 
Leyendecker. 
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A modernised  spirit  of  victory,  bearing  an  American  flag  and  tourring  de- 
terminedly above  advancing  columns  of  American  troops,  is  the  dominant  figure  of 
the  poster  design  contributed  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  for  use  in  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  campaign.  One  million  posters  of  this  design,  in  eight  colors  and 
two  sises,  have  been  made.  Christy  has  risen  to  new  heights  in  endowing  this  paint- 
ing ivith  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  xhctory. 
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UNCLE  SAM  is  a luckless  fellow  when 
it  comes  to  “carrying  on"  in  a flirta- 
tion. That  was  a perfectly  charming 
one  he  got  started  with  Austria  last  month 
— neighborhood  gossip  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  made  nice  speeches  to  con- 
gress which  she  could  overhear,  and  she 
in  turn  said  pretty  things  for  him  to  hear. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  That  apache  lover 
of  hers,  Wilhelm,  pulled  some  cave-man 
stuff,  and  made  her  keep  her  eyes  and  ears 
to  herself.  We  don't  know  how  Austria 
took  it,  but  your  Uncle  Samuel  has  man- 
aged to  bear  up  under  it,  thank  you! 

All  of  which  is  camouflage  for  saying 
that  America,  through  the  medium  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  speeches  before  congress, 
has  been  trying  to  drive  a wedge  between 
Austria  and  her  ally — but  to  no  avail.  The 
dual  monarchy,  faithful  to  her  alliance,  has 
shut  the  door,  very  softly,  on  our  over- 
tures, and  is  cooperating,  in  seeming  ac- 
cord at  least,  with  the  German  aggression 
in  the  east. 


It  is  a weird  situation,  when  one  considers 
it,  viewed  from  the  Austrian  standpoint. 
In  Austria  no  one,  except  the  pan-Ger- 
man, has  any  illusions  whatever  as  to  the 
menace  of  a victorious  Prussia,  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  seizure  of  Russian  territories 
and  fortified  to  the  eastward  by  a Prus- 
sianized Poland,  not  to  mention  a Germany 
with  France,  Belgium  and  England  at  her 
feet.  Austria  listened  with  an  ill-concealed 
eagerness  to  President  Wilson’s  formula 
of  peace  based  upon  the  principle  of  no 
indemnities  and  no  annexations.  Austrian 
interests,  as  a matter  of  fact,  would  be 
best  safeguarded  by  a peace  that  recog- 
nized the  fight  as  a draw.  Such  a peace 
would  get  Prussia  back  in  bounds,  while, 
with  the  status  quo  ante  restored  in  the 
Balkans,  and  chastened  by  the  bitter  ex- 
periences of  three  years  of  warfare,  she 
would  be  willing  to  extend  her  political 
and  commercial  influence  in  a legitimate 
way. 

And  more  than  this,  it  would  compose 
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way  to  break  tbit  coalition,  or  cite 
go  back  to  the  naked  tyranny  oi 
hi*  predecessor,  dismiss  the  reich- 
srath,  and  rule  by  force  without 
any  pretense  of  constitutional- 
ism." 

When  the  terms  by  which  the 
Ukrainian  peace  were  made  known, 
and  it  was  disclosed  that  this  peace 
was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  surren- 
der of  Cholm,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  “the  people  of  Vi- 
enna hung  out  flags  of  rejoicing. 
But  Cracow  put  on  mourning,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Polish  club  at 
once  notified  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment that  it  could  no  longer  count 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  Polish 
delegation.  That  body  has  signal- 
ized its  change  of  attitude  by  ally- 
ing itself  with  the  other  anti-min- 
isterial groups  and  a combination 
has  been  effected  of  94  Czechs,  77 
Poles,  31  Southern  Slavs,  and  13 
Italian  and  non-party  members. 
Here  is  an  opposition  party  of  215 


her  inernal  affairs;  it  would  re- 
store at  least  the  understanding — 
not  too  tangible,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  tangible — that  had  ex- 
isted between  Austria  and  the  Ga- 
lician poles.  Because  of  Germany's 
unyielding  insistence  upon  parti- 
tioning Poland  and  throwing  a con- 
siderable population  of  Poles  into 
the  new  Ukrainian  government,  this 
understanding  was  destroyed. 

To  quote  the  Chicago  Journal, 
"The  Poles  of  Galicia  who 
hitherto  have  held  that  Austria 
might  be  used  as  a bridge  for  re- 
uniting their  nation,  and  who  have 
worked  on  most  occasions  with 
the  German  interests  of  Vienna, 
have  risen  in  wrath  against  such 
treachery.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Austrian  parliament  have 
joined  the  Czechs  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  217  votes  against 
which  the  Germans  and  pro-Ger- 
mans can  muster  only  212.  For 
the  moment,  the  socialists  are 
helping  the  rebellious  Slavs.  The 
young  emperor  must  find  some 
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members  as  against  212  members 
upon  whose  adherence  the  minis- 
try can  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence count.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  balance  of  power 
passes  to  the  social  democrats,  who 
have  always  previously  voted 
against  war  credits  and  who  may 
be  expected  to  do  so  again.  In 
that  case  the  budget  which  is  to  be 
laid  before  the  reichsrath  for  its 
action  will  be  defeated  and  a sit- 
uation will  arise  which  must  com- 
pel either  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
lower  house.” 

And  that  is  what  in  part  hap- 
pened. The  von  Scydler  cabinet 
resigned,  but  King  Charles  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation.  Dr.  von 
Seydler,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
reminds  us,  has  been  "looked  upon 
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as  a stop-gap  premier. 

“He  is  credited  with  having  in- 
duced the  strikers  who  recently 
left  work  to  return  by  promising  peace  at 
.the  earliest  possible  moment,  with  labor  and 
military  reform.  This  apparently  settled 


the  trouble  with  strikes  in  Vienna  tempo- 
rarily, but  the  question  of  whether  the  gov- 
ernment can  or  will  make  good  on  its  prom- 
ises is  directly  related  to  the  subse- 
quent resignations.  All  of  these 
things  merely  show  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  dual  monarchy  and, 
with  the  frightful  economic  and 
financial  conditions  known  to  exist 
there,  explain  the  almost  frantic 
efforts  to  secure  peace.” 


And  while  we  are  making  an  in- 
ventory of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ments, we  must  not  forget  that  the 
war  is  not  only  sapping  her  indus- 
trial resources,  but  even  her  life's 
blood.  William  Philip  Simms,  the 
United  Press  correspondent,  un- 
der a Swiss  date  line  reports  a 
statement  that  the  "Vienna  Eco- 
nomic Neues  reported  45,000 
deaths  in  Vienna  in  1917  against 
24,000  births.  There  were  more 
than  12,000  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis, which  was  enormously  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  poor 
food. 


“Say  uncial** 


"A  statement  was  made  in  the 
Austrian  parliament  that  half  the 
deaths  in  Austria  during  1917  re- 
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suited  from  tuberculosis.  It  was  estimated 
there  were  120,000  deaths  from  that  cause 
in  Austria  last  year.  At  Prague,  in  one 
week,  deaths  from  consumption  exceeded 
births." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  people  re- 
cently rose  in  a mild  rebellion  that  took 
the  form  of  strikes. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Austrian  workers 
became  infected  with  the  bolsheviki  virus 
— the  wonder  is  that  even  armed  power 
could  have  stayed  the  incipient  rebellion. 

For  the  time  being  pan-German  inter- 
ests have  triumphed  over  purely  Austrian 
interests,  and,  as  we  stated  above,  our  lit- 
tle flirtation,  so  far  as  Austria  is  concerned, 
is  over.  The  Baltimore  American  expresses 
a common  belief  that  it  is  not  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

"This  country,”  says  the  American, 
“would  be  little  advantaged  by  a separate 
peace  with  Austria.  The  latter  would  be 
greatly  advantaged  by  a separate  peace  with 
all  the  nations  with  which  it  is  at  war.  Sep- 
arate peace  with  Italy,  however,  would  en- 
tail concession  of  the  claims  that  are  back 
of  the  part  that  Italy  has  played  in  the 


war.  Austria  therefore,  cannot  expect  to 
retire  from  the  war  without  loss.  It  can- 
not expect  to  retire  from  the  war  without 
the  formulas  of  President  Wilson  apply- 
ing to  it  and  its  territories. 

“Should  Austria  desire  peace  strongly 
enough  to  agree  to  the  Wilson  grouping 
of  principles  vital  to  the  achievement  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  it  would  need  to 
enter  into  peace  coordinated  with  the  other 
ally  powers.  Only  in  this  way  can  Aus- 
tria be  eliminated.” 

Meantime,  as  one  cartoonist  has  pictured 
it.  Emperor  Charles  is  standing  on  the 
manhole  of  Europe,  and  the  question  is, 
How  long  can  he  hold  it  down?  How  long 
can  he  stand  for  a policy  that  means  a 
draining  of  Austrian  blood  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Prussian  aggrandizement?  How 
long  can  he  continue  to  thwart  the  will  of 
small  nationalities  within  his  borders,  in 
order  that  the  Prussian  people  may  con- 
tinue to  expand? 

And,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
how  much  longer  will  he  make  the  Haps- 
burg  throne  a footstool  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lern? 
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TROTZKY  (Lenine  and  Trotzky,  but 
especially  the  latter)  had  much  to  say 
on  taking  the  reins  of  government 
about  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy. 
He  was  to  make  public  the  state  papers 
that  had  been  hidden  away  in  the  govern- 
ment archives,  and  future  international 
agreements  were  to  be  made  in  the  open. 
In  actual  fact,  however,  we  have  had  sur- 
prisingly few  of  the  old  papers,  and  little 
from  the  new  government  that  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  called 
taking  the  people  into  its  confidence. 

It  has  remained  for  President  Wilson 
to  drag  diplomacy  from  out  of  the  dark  and 
secret  corners  where  it  best  thrives,  and 
bring  it  right  out  into  the  spotlight  where 
the  whole  audience  can  sec  it  at  work. 

The  president's  speech,  in  which  he  laid 
down  four  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  any  future  peace  must  be  based,  is 
an  effective  answer  to  the  bolshevik  insinu- 
ations that  America  and  her  allies  are 
guided  by  sinister  motives,  chiefly  commer- 
cial. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  insists  are  these: 


1.  That  each  part  of  the  final  settle- 
ment must  be  based  upon  the  essential 
justice  of  that  particular  cause  and  upon 
such  adjustments  as  are  most  likely  to 
bring  a peace  that  will  be  permanent. 

2.  That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not 
to  be  bartered  about  from  sovereignty  to 
sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels 
and  pawns  in  a game,  even  the  great  game, 
now  forever  discredited,  of  the  balance  of 
power;  but  that, 

3.  Every  territorial  settlement  involved 
in  this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned and  not  as  a part  of  any  adjustment 
or  compromise  of  claims  among  rival  states; 
and, 

4.  That  all  well  defined  national  aspi- 
rations shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  can  be  accorded  them  with- 
out introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old 
elements  of  discord  and  antagonism  that 
would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  consequently  of  the  world. 

"A  general  peace  erected  on  such  founda- 
tions," says  the  president,  “can  be  dis- 
cussed. Until  such  a peace  can  be  secured 
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we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  these  principles  that  we 
regard  as  fundamental  are  already  every- 
where accepted  as  imperative  except  among 
the  spokesmen  of  the  military  and  annexa- 
tionist party  in  Germany.  If  they  have 
anywhere  else  been  rejected,  the  objec- 
tors have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
or  influential  to  make  their  voices  audible. 
The  tragical  circumstance  is  that  this  one 
party  in  Germany  is  apparently 
willing  and  able  to  send  millions 
of  men  to  their  death  to  prevent 
what  all  the  world  now  sees  to  be 
just. 

“I  would  not  be  a true  spokes- 
man of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,”  the  president  continued, 

“if  I did  not  say  once  more  that 
we  entered  this  war  upon  no  small 
occasion  and  that  we  never  can 
turn  back  from  a course  chosen 
upon  principle.  Our  resources 
are  in  part  mobilized  now  and  we 
shall  not  pause  until  they  are  mo- 
bilized in  their  entirety.  Our 
armies  are  rapidly  going  to  the 
fighting  front  and  will  go  more  and 
more  rapidly. 

"Our  whole  strength  will  be  put 
into  this  war  of  emancipation — 
emancipation  from  the  threat  and 
attempted  mastery  of  selflsh 
groups  of  autocratic  rulers — what- 
ever the  difficulties  and  present 
partial  delays.” 


If  this  language  leaves  anything 
to  the  imagination  it  can  be  only 
to  a Russian  imagination.  We 
venture  to  say  that  Chancellor 
von  Hertling,  for  whom  it  was 
meant,  understands  it;  and  there 
are  signs  enough  that  the  Austrian 
people  understand  it  "The  presi- 
dent’s words,”  says  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  “thus  drive  in  the  wedge 
of  cleavage  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  between  Prussian  militar- 
ism and  the  Teutonic  peoples.  In 
vivid  fashion  he  shows  how  von 
Hertling,  proclaiming  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  a democratic 
peace  in  the  abstract,  in  concrete 
terms  of  peace-making  grossly 
violates  every  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples. He  fastens  upon  the  mili- 
tary party  in  Germany  the  responsibility 
for  sending  millions  more  of  men  to  death. 
He  restates  the  vital  principles  upon  which 
permanent  world  peace  must  rest,  and 
America’s  determination  to  fight  with  its 
full  and  ever-increasing  strength  until  such 
a peace  is  attained.” 

Equally  important,  according  to  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  the  fact  that  the 
president  "tears  the  mask  from  the  shallow 
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that  must  ultimately  and  inevit- 
ably win,  and  against  which  auto- 
cratic kings  and  governments  can 
no  more  prevail  than  against  the 
progress  of  the  seasons  and  the 
movement  of  the  tides.  The  presi- 
dent’s attitude  is  that  of  one  who 
discerns  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  German  militarism  approach- 
ing, who  secs  the  dawn  of  a new 
world  peace  rising  above  the 
smoke  of  conflict.  His  vision 
encompasses  the  collapse  of  the 
coalition  of  the  central  powers  and 
he  desires  the  whole  world  to  know 
the  basis  on  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment will  discuss  terms  of 
peace.” 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  believes 
that  “President  Wilson’s  address 
will  make  it  still  more  difficult  for 
the  German  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments to  resist  the  demands  of 
their  peoples  for  peace.  It  shows 
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pretenses  of  von  Hcrtling  and  dis- 
closes the  greedy  and  brutal  im- 
perialism that  lies  back  of  his 
proposal  that  Germany  deal  only 
with  each  nation  on  mutual  inter- 
ests touching  each.  This  is  a bare 
and  bald  device  of  the  strong  to 
cat  up  the  weak  singly.  No  bar- 
tering of  that  kind,  says  the  presi- 
dent. Questions  which  apparently 
affect  relations  of  two  nations,  but 
which  in  reality  affect  the  peace 
of  all,  must  be  settled  justly  with 
common  consent.” 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
message  the  president  spoke  as 
one  with  authority,"  says  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Mirror.  "There 
was  no  hesitation,  none  of  the 
evasions  that  marked  the  reply  of 
Count  von  Hcrtling.  The  presi- 
dent plainly  feels  that  the  United 
States  rests  its  case  on  a founda- 
tion of  eternal  justice,  a justice 
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plainly  how  peace  may  be  had,  and  the 
terms  are  such  that  only  predatory  purpose 
and  the  denial  of  the  elementary  rights  of 
nationalism  can  challenge.  The  war  can 
be  stopped  and  continental  Europe  saved 
from  ruin  if  the  mediaevalists  and  radical 
megalomaniacs  at  Berlin  can  be  brought 
to  other  people’s  senses,  and  that  is  a none 
too  hopeful  proposition,  but  the  president’s 
address  is  clearly  calculated  to  help  .along 
the  process.” 

The  Buffalo  Express  finds  in  the  speech 
a clarion  call  to  redoubled  effort  and  an 
inspiration  to  new  courage  on  the  part  of 
America  and  the  allied  peoples.  “The 


president's  brave  ringing  declaration  that 
the  United  States  will  not  make  peace  until 
the  causes  of  this  war  are  removed  and 
its  renewal  rendered,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
impossible  are  an  inspiration  to  fresh  cour- 
age, if  any  were  disposed  to  falter,  as  surely 
none  in  America,  were  disposed.  He  an- 
alyzed the  meaning  of  the  war  with  un- 
shakable logic,  as  a struggle  for  the  rights 
of  people  based  on  the  principle  of  consent 
of  the  governed  or  self-determination 
which  may  not  be  settled  by  any  new  con- 
gress of  Vienna  nor  any  more  trading  and 
bartering  among  governments.” 

The  New  York  Times  believes  the  ad- 
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"The  United  States  can* 
not  see  her  way  clear  to 
peace  until  the  causes  of 
this  war  are  removed." — 
President  Wilson's  Speech. 

dress  to  be  “an  ex- 
pression of  the  high- 
est statesmanship  that 
the  war  has  produced, 
and  whatever  the  im- 
mediate effect  may 
be,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: There  can  be 

no  assurance  of  last- 
ing peace  until  the 
principles  that  Prcsi- 
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only  at  the  cost  of  writing  himself 
down  a brigand.  The  door  still  stands 
open.” 

“We  are  accustomed  to  look  to 
Washington  alone  for  any  constructive 
contribution  to  the  diplomacy  of  the 
alliance,"  says  the  News,  and  “Mon- 
day’s address  to  congress  will  do  much 
to  confirm  this  habit.” 

President  Wilson  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  allied  peoples,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
mainly  because  he  is  able  to  keep  firmly 
and  constantly  in  view  the  reasons 
why  America  came  into  the  war.  The 
newspaper  contrasts 
the  president’s  ad- 
dress  to  congress 
with  the  official  re- 
port on  the  outcome 
of  the  redent  session 
of  the  supreme  war 
council  at  Versailles, 
and  mentions  various 
occasions  on  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  come 
forward  to  remedy 
“o  u r shortcomings, 
take  up  dropped 
stitches,  and  repair 
all-too-palpable  lapses 


dent  Wilson  has  defined  arc  part  of  the  perma- 
nent code  of  the  nations.” 

This  is  much  the  feeling  of  the  London  News: 
“From  the  bankrupt  statesmanship  of  the  allied 
conference  has  emerged  what  is  in  effect  a rcas- 
sertion  of  the  knockout  blow  doctrine.  No  dec- 
laration of  war  aims  is  formulated;  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  speeches  of  von  Hertling  and 
Czernin  is  recognized. 

“The  keynote  of  the  president's  speech  is  the 
policy  of  the  open  door;  peace  is  waiting  as  soon 
as  the  central  powers  are  ready.  Count  von  Hert- 
ling having  balked  at  the  president's  fourteen 
definite  proposals,  Mr.  Wilson  goes  back  to  first 
principles  and  substitutes  four  foundamental 
propositions  which  the  chancellor  can  repudiate 
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From  H ullandjckf  Revuo.  Amittrdom 

President  Wilson — Pence  Angel — hey,  presto — Wnr 
Apostle 

of  our  own  and  allied  diplomacy,  and  has 
done  it  with  conspicuous  and  admirable 
effect.” 

In  Paris  the  socialist  newspaper  IIu- 
manitc  is  quick  to  praise  the  attitude  of  the. 
president,  saying:  "To  the  old  idea,  in 

accordance  with  which  men  were  treated 
as  cattle,  Mr.  Wilson  opposes  the  humane 
idea  of  the  future,  in  which  justice  and 
liberty  will  insure  durable  peace,  and  in 
which  small  nations  will  be  respected  by 
larger  ones.” 

The  Baltimore  American  well  sums  up 
the  attitude  of  the  press  in  all  the  allied 
countries  toward  the  speech  when  it  says: 
"The  introduction  of  plain  language  into 
diplomacy  with  words  meaning  exactly 
what  they  say,  is  another  startling  change 
which  the  war  is  bringing  into  the  conduct 
of  world  affairs.  Cynical  statesmen  who 
adhere  to  the  old  ideas,  that  words  are 
given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  will  be 
hopelessly  out  of  date.” 

It  was  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Ger- 
man papers  would  receive  the  speech  with 
enthusiasm.  Those  editorial  comments  that 
have  come  through,  however,  show  that 
the  message  got  home. 

The  Rhenische  Westfaelische  Gazette, 


under  the  caption  of  “Wilson,  the  poison- 
er,” says: 

“They  are  talking  to  save  their  necks — 
Wilson,  Lloyd  George  and  the  toothless 
tiger  in  Paris.  With  lawyers’  tricks  they 
are  trying  to  humbug  their  deluded  peo- 
ples. It  is  impossible  to  take  President 
Wilson  seriously.” 

Assuming  haughty  contempt,  the  editor 
proceeds  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  President  Wilson  failed  in  what  he 
terms  his  three  objects,  namely,  to  hearten 
the  British  with  tales  of  inexhaustible 
American  resources,  to  try  to  split  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  and  to  play 
off  the  reichstag  majority  against  the  mili- 
tary party. 

"President  Wilson  has  had  no  luck,”  the 
newspaper  continues.  “We  can  tell  him 
that  a complete  accord  has  just  been  ar- 
rived at  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  effect  of  which  will  become 
patent  ere  long.” 

The  Dusseldorf  Nachrichten  says: 

"After  reading  the  address  we  have  given 
up  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
make  head  or  tail  of  what  President  Wil 
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ion  really 
wants.  He  nev- 
er has  spoken 
more  vaguely  or 
confusedly.  The 
only  thing  clear 
is  that  by  flat- 
tering Count 
Czernin  (the 
Austro-Hungar- 
ian foreign  min- 
ister) he  wants 
to  isolate  Ger- 
many and  then 
isolate  all  the 
strong  forces 
within  G e r- 
many. 

"President 
Wilson's  ad- 
dress does  not 
mitigate  the 
Versailles  dec- 
laration one 
whit.  He  blas- 
phemously in- 
v o k e s Divine 
judgment.  That 
judgment 
already  has  spoken.  Our  soil  is  enemy 
free,  while  the  czar  and  four  other  kings 
eat  bread  in  exile,  we,  free  in  the  west,  shall 
settle  the  rest  in  the  west.” 

But  we  did  not  expect  the  president's 
speech  to  be  received  with  any  degree  of 


enthusiasm  i n 
Germany.  For, 
as  the  New 
York  Herald 
points  out,  the 
kind  of  peace 
described 
by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is 
the  peace  of 
liberty  and 
democracy, 
a peace  that  as- 
sures to  men 
the  right  to  live 
the  lives  of  free 
men.  That  is 
an  Anglo-Saxon 
peace,  and  it  is 
also  a Latin 
peace,  a Slav 
peace  and  a 
peace  as  much 
desired  by  the 
great  peoples  of 
the  Orient  that 
have  arrayed 
themselves  o n 
the  side  of 
civilization.  It  is  a peace  that  would  be 
a blessing  to  the  slaves  of  kultur. 

The  issue  crystallizes  around  small  na 
lions.  Kultur  declares  they  have  no  right 
to  live;  civilization  declares  they  must  be 
protected  in  their  right  to  live. 
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SECRETARY  BAKER 
one  day  took  down 
his  favorite  pipe  (that 
big  one  which,  some  one 
said,  sounds  like  a frying 
egg).  As  he  smoked  he 
meditated  upon  how  best 
to  silence  the  critics  of  the 
war  department.  His  first 
step  was  to  appear  before 
the  senate  committee  on 
military  affairs,  and  tell 
what  has  been  done  to 
date  in  the  way  of  getting 
an  army,  fully  equipped 
and  trained,  to  Europe. 

The  disclosures  that  he 
made  should  have  the  af- 
fect of  petrifying  those 
German  leaders  who  be- 
lieve that  America  cannot  put  an  army  on 
to  the  European  battlefields,  just  as  they 
electrified  America,  and  pretty  well  put  an 
end  to  the  chorus  of  criticism  that  had 
arisen.  The  army  that  the  administration 
was  planning  on  getting  ready  for  service 
was  not  only  larger  than  the  country  had 
been  aware  of,  but  also  it  would  be  ready 
in  a far  shorter  time.  And  as  for  adminis- 
trative methods,  which  also  had  been 
criticized,  these  have  been  defended  by  some 
of  the  most  efficient  business  men  of  the 
country.  Permit  us  to  quote  just  one,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Boston. 

"To  speak  of  just  one  instance  that  has 
come  particularly  to  my  attention,”  he 
says,  in  the  New  York  Times:  “Prior  to 
the  war  the  Boston  depot  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  had  six  men  on  its 
staff  and  spent  about  $1,000,000  a year. 
The  staff  of  this  one  depot  has  been  in- 
creased within  the  last  nine  months  to 


Morris  in  New  York  Evening  Moil 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
"On  my  word,  gentlemen,  there's  no  padding." 

2,000  and  one  day  recently  this  one  depot 
spent  $9,000,000,  and  is  averaging  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000,000  daily,  or  over  three 
hundred  times  the  business  done  last  year. 

"Now  multiply  that  by  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans,  Seattle,  Omaha,  and  the  other 
quartermaster  depots  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  even  a low  average  of  mistakes,  lower 
than  occurs  in  the  average  business,  would 
result  in  a big  total  of  mistakes  which, 
taken  out  of  their  setting  and  played  up 
by  the  critic,  could  be  made  to  look  like 
a damning  charge,  while  in  fact  an  almost 
superhuman  job  had  been  done.” 

Mr.  Filene  is  especially  convincing  when 
he  says  that  even  "a  perfect  olan  would 
have  raised  havoc  when  applied  to  the  per- 
sonnel and  machinery  of  a war  depart- 
ment that  had  been  built  up  in  times  of 
peace  under  the  will  and  legislation  of  a 
people  who  had  been  determined  during 
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Cimbb  in  Rochetier  Herald 

Right  on  the  Tick 

*11  preceding  admin- 
istration* (republican 
a*  well  as  demo- 
cratic) to  keep 
American  armament 
down  to  the  minimum, 
and  to  build  up  a sys 
tem  of  check*  and  coun- 
tercheck* wholly  unsuit 
able  in  time  of  war.” 

There  wa»  a great  deal 
of  inertia  in  the  public 
mind  a*  a holdover  effect 
of  this  tli  it  had  to  be 
overc nine,  he  goes  on  to 
nay:  "There  was  much 

readjustment  to  be  made 
partment  which,  in  its  organization,  re- 
flected the  normal  pacific  tendency  of  the 
Amcrii  an  public.  All  this  inevitably 
slowed  down  tile  planting  and  organiza- 
tion of  t lie  war  department  Had  it  been 
decided  wise  to  inaugurate  a perfect  plan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  revolutionize  almost  in- 
stantly practically  all  of  the  executive  per- 
sonnel and  machinery  of  the  department. 

“As  a business  man,”  says  Mr.  Filetic, 
“this  seems  to  me  abortive  and  unpractical 
as  a method  for  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  for  serious  confusion  and 
friction  would  have  resulted  inevitably  had 


new  rr.en  in  a wholesale  manner  been  put 
into  the  places  of  the  experienced  men  and 
experts  who  were  needed  to  lead  and  to 
superintend  the  training  of  the  enormous 
new  forces  brought  into  the  department. 

‘"This  inevitable  confusion  would  have 
given  real  grounds  for  effective  discon- 
tent, and  tvonld  have  aroused  widespread 
opposition  to  the  new  plan  and  its  expo- 
nents or  leaders.  As  a secondary  result, 
this  opposition  would  have  manifested  it- 
self in  congress  through  a breakup  of  the 
unity  of  support  given  the  administration 
at  t fie  beginning  of  the  war.” 

We  quote  thus  extensively  from  Mr. 

Filene's  remarks  because  he  is 
one  of  the  country's  most 
aggressive  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient 
business  men. 

Then  having 
explained  to  the 
American  peo- 
ple what  the 
war  depart- 
ment had  ac- 
complish ed 
Secretary 
Baker  pro- 
cceded  to  issue 
an  order  for  the 
reorganization  of 
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the  general  staff  of  the  army,  as  an  answer 
to  Senator  Chamberlain’s  plans  for  a war 
cabinet.  The  reorganized  general  staff  con- 
sists of  five  divisions,  thus  summarized  by 
the  Chicago  Journal: 

1.  War  plans  division,  headed  by  the 
president  of  the  war  college.  This  division 
will  make  plans  for  the  organization,  train- 
ing, and  equipment  of  all  branches  of  the 
army. 

2.  Purchase  and  supply  division,  which 
will  have  control  of  all  purchases  and  pro- 
duction activities  with  reference  to  the 
army. 


3.  Storage  and  traffic  division,  whose 
name  defines  its  duties.  Major  General  Goe- 
thals  lias  been  put  at  the  head  of  this  branch. 

4.  Operations  division,  which  will  con- 
trol the  operation,  recruitment,  mobiliza- 
tion, movement,  and  distribution  of  all 
troops,  and  manage  all  camps. 

5.  Executive  division,  which  coordinates 
and  supervises  all  the  other  divisions. 

“Each  division  is  headed  by  an  army 
officer  empowered  to  act  with  full  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  charge. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  securing  of  civil- 
ian aids.’’ 
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This  plan,  according  to  the  New 
York  World,  is  a decided  improve- 
ment over  the  war  cabinet  plan  ol 
Senator  Chamberlain,  because  it  is 
“an  evolution  within  the  duly  con- 
stituted executive  power  and  not 
an  imposition  from  without.  It  is 
a growth  and  not  a transplant- 
ing. 

"It  is  a building  on  practical  ex- 
perience and  not  a super-imposed 
construction  of  theory  or  of  poli- 
tics, however  practical.  It  is,  in 
a word,  a reorganization  and  a 
coordination  by  and  through  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army." 

The  Washington  Star  believes 
that  the  new  plan  “is  calculated 
to  yield  a smoother  and  more  ex- 
peditious operation  of  the  war  de- 
partment. It  gives  actual  power 
of  action  to  that  body,  divided 
into  groups  for  specific  lines  of 
performance  and  supervision.  The 
result  is  to  permit  decision  and  action  by 
those  subordinate  to  the  secretary  and  to 
relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  passing  upon 
all  matters.  This  is  a step  ahead.  It 
eliminates  delays  incident  to  references  to 


the  highest  authority,  centers  responsi- 
bility upon  those  who  after  all  are  account- 
able for  the  execution  of  details  and  -makes 
for  coordination  through  the  frequent  and 
regular  meetings  of  the  general  staff.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  new 
system  must  work  to  advan- 
tage in  the  elimination  of  red  tape 
and  the  saving  of  time." 

A more  recent  step  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  war  depart- 
ment has  been  the  formation  of 
a purchasing  department,  with 
Edward  R.  Stetinius  as  its  head, 
which  will  coordinate  the  buying 
in  the  various  bureaus. 

The  administration’s  Overman 
bill,  proposing,  as  a substitute  for 
the  Chamberlain  cabinet,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  president’s  powers, 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  public’s 
interest  in  the  staff  changes.  As 
the  St.  Louis  Star  puts  it,  “what 
the  president  wants  it  authority 
to  arrange  his  executive  force  to 
suit  himself,  to  readjust  it  over 
night  if  the  need  comes,  without 
being  hampered  by  the  necessity 
to  go  to  congress  for  the  specific 
authority  and  wait  the  days  and 
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weeks  and  perhaps  months  congressional 
inactivity  or  hostility  makes  necessary." 

Here  were  the  original  provisions  of  the 
bill:  “To  make  such  redistribution  of 

functions  among  executive  agencies  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  including  any  func- 
tions, duties,  and  powers  hitherto  by  law 
conferred  upon  an  executive  department, 
commission,  bureau,  agency,  office,  or  offi- 
cer, in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  shall 
seem  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

“To  coordinate  or  consolidate  any  execu- 
tive commissions,  bureaus,  agencies,  of- 
fices, or  officers;  to  transfer  any  duties  or 
powers  from  one  existing  department,  com- 
mission, bureau,  agency,  office,  or  officer 
to  another;  to  transfer  the  personnel  there- 
of, or  any  part  of  it,  either  by  detail  or 
assignment." 


This,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune, 
which  has  been 
perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration's se- 
verest critic,  “is 
a grant  of  un- 
limited power 
completely  to  re- 
organize the  ex- 
ecutive machin- 
ery during  the 
period  of  the  war 
and  one  year 
thereafter.  It  is 
a grant,  which 
in  effect,  removes 
from  congress  all 
power  to  correct 
defects  in  execu- 
tive machinery, 
whether  demon- 
strated hitherto 
or  to  be  disclosed 
later.” 

The  New  York 
Times,  perhaps 
the  most  friendly 
of  the  independ- 
ent papers,  says 
that  “congress 
cannot  and 
should  not  con- 
fer upon  the 
president  the 
approximation  to 
supreme  power  which  this  measure  con- 
templates. 

“Mr.  Wilson’s  need  is  not  more  power, 
but  more  and  bigger  men  to  aid  him  in 
exercising  the  vast  powers  he  already  has. 
The  people  have  deplored  his  attitude  of 
unyielding  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  con- 
gress to  call  to  his  support  men  strong 
enough  to  assume  some  of  his  burdens 
and  make  certain  a vigorous  and  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Faults  and  weak- 
nesses that  could  not  be  concealed  from 
them  have  given  rise  to  the  apprehen- 
sion that  yet  more  serious  inadequacies 
would  be  disclosed  as  the  labor  of  war 
preparation  grows  heavier." 

The  Overman  bill,  when  it  becomes 
law,  will  be  modified  in  the  direction  of 
meeting  the  president’s  critics  half  way; 
changes  that  have  been  made  vastly  sim- 
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plify  it,  and  re- 
strict the  chief 
executive's  pow- 
ers and  give  con- 
gress a part  in 
the  conduct  of 
the  war  that 
comports  with  its 
dignity  as  the 
law  - making  and 
in  o n e y-finding 
body  of  the 
country. 

In  this  form, 
says  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the 
Overman  bill 
"may  offer  a ba- 
sis of  compro- 
mise between  the 
executive  and 
congress.  We 
hope  and  believe 
it  will  be  given 
hospitable  con- 
sideration with 
this  possibility  in 
mind.  What 
would  be  most 
deplorable  would 
be  a protracted 
struggle  between 
congress  and  the 
executive  at  a 
time  when  the 
utmost  expedi- 
t i o n is  neces- 
sary.” 

One  feature  of 
the  situation  that 
is  calculated  to 
inspire  the  coun- 
try with  confi- 
dence is  the  reorganization  of  the  quarter- 
master’s corps  under  the  direction  of  Major 
General  Goethals.  New  plans  that  have 
been  adopted,  for  example,  will  prevent  a 
situation  like  the  recent  railroad  conges- 
tion, which  found  the  embarkation  service 
cut  off  from  its  usual  food  supplies  for  the 
transports.  A series  of  embarkation  store- 
houses have  now  been  established  at  the 
ports  of  departure,  where  vast  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  are  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

The  fuel  and  forage  division  is  headed  by 
Daniel  B.  Wentz,  for  years  an  active  coal 


The  Peace  Offering 

operator.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with 
civilian  experts  on  fuel,  forage,  and  oil. 

Still  another  new  element  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  outfitting  of  troops  bound  over- 
seas at  special  camps  maintained  for  that 
purpose.  Heretofore  they  were  outfitted 
at  their  training  camps.  Camp  Merritt, 
near  New  York  city,  is  now  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  arrangements  arc  being  made 
for  similar  use  of  Camp  Stuart,  Camp  Dix, 
and  either  Camp  Meads  or  Camp  Lee. 

The  basis  of  reorganization  was  a plan- 
ning staff  created  by  Major  General  Goethals 
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GERMAN  armydom  if  (till  setting 
dates  for  the  occupation  of  Paris. 
This  time  the  oracle  was  Hindenburg 
and  the  time  was  April  1st.  The  statement 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  reply  to  com* 
plaints  that  May  1st  would  see  the  German 
food  supply  exhausted. 

Many  observers  in  the  allied  countries 
dismiss  the  incident  as  a bit  of  persiflage  on 
the  part  of  Hindenburg,  an  attempt  to  “lad” 
the  German  people  along  and  cause  them 
to  forget  their  hunger.  Even  Hindenburg, 
the  great  Hindenburg,  will  have  his  little 
joke,  and  none  are  so  simple-hearted,  so 
easy  to  fall  for  a little  practical  fun,  as  the 
people  whose  destinies  he  controls. 

The  German  people  may  take  the  proph- 
esy seriously,  but  Americans  do  not.  Part 
of  them,  at  least,  do  not.  For  example, 
the  New  York  Tribune  says  that  “the  Ger- 
mans have  advertised  a western  offensive 
so  much  that  few  people  now  believe  in  it. 
A commanding  general  doesn’t  go  out  in 
front  of  the  lines  with  a megaphone  to 
warn  the  enemy  of  an  impending  at- 
tack. 


"Germany’s  aims  in  this 
^ war  are  predatory.  Like 

™ every  other  beast  of  prey  she 

lias  a keen  eye  for  easy  vic- 
r tims.  She  has  already  sub- 

\ j ugated  Belgium,  Serbia,  and 

Roumania  and  is  disraember- 
. ing  Russia.  In  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe  she  has 
found  an  illimitable  field  of 
. plunder.  Why,  then,  should 
'•f  she  be  eager  to  squander 

lives  and  munitions  on  the 
western  front,  where  every 
square  mile  of  territory 
gained  must  represent  an  ap- 
Pa'ling  cost,  while  on  the  late 
I eastern  front  a mere  parade 

will  carry  her  as  far  as  she 
wants  to  go  into  the  heart 
of  the  extinguished  and  dis- 
membered Russian  empire?" 

“When  Fritz  gets  a real  attack  of  furor 
Teutonicus,”  says  the  Tribune,  “he  may  not 
act  like  a normal  human  being.  But  ordi- 
narily there  is  a good  deal  of  human  na- 
ture in  him.  The  French  government  be- 

stowed a medal  on  the  city  of  Verdun 
which  bore  this  inscription:  ‘On  ne  passe 
pas.’  The  Germans  have  a great  deal  of 
respect  for  that  inscription.  And  they  know 
that  no  such  legend  can  be  found  on  sign- 
boards on  the  roads  to  Petrograd  and  Moa- 


“Prassia  rose  to  power  through  a process 
something  like  taking  candy  from  children. 
She  stole  Silesia  from  Austria,  Posen  and 
West  Prussia  from  Poland,  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein from  Denmark,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  South  German  Confederation,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  France.  Incidentally  she 
conquered  and  annexed  Hanover  and  many 
other  minor  German  states.  Now,  the  Rus- 
sians are  the  children  with  the  candy.  They 
will  stand,  even,  for  a money  indemnity. 
Why  should  the  kaiser  interrupt  the  easy 
spoliation  of  eastern  Europe  in  order  to 


seek  another  Verdun  de- 
cision on  the  western 
front?" 

The  Indianapolis  News 
takes  much  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  the  question, 
commending  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  shape 
our  military  policies  the 
following  paragraph  fr  >ni 
Thayer’s  life  of  John  Hay. 

“Meade  was  in  favor  of 
attacking  in  three  col- 
umns of  20,000  men  each. 

Wadsworth  was  in  favor 
of  doing  as  Stonewall 
Jackson  did  at  Chanccl- 
lorsville,  double  up  the  left 
and  drive  them  down  on 
Williamsport.  I do  not 
question  that  either  plan 
would  have  succeeded. 

Wadsworth  said  to  Hunter,  who  sat  beside 
him:  ‘General,  there  are  a good  many  regu- 
lar army  officers  who  have  not  entirely  lost 
the  West  Point  idea  of  southern  superi- 
ority. That  sometimes  accounts  for  arf 
otherwise  unaccountable  slowness  of  at- 
tack.’ “ 

This  type  of  West  Pointer,  says  the 
News,  is  far  from  being  extinct.  “Our  ex- 
perts have  been  for  years  studying  the  Ger- 
man war  machine,  and  they  have  concluded 
that  it  is  almost  unbeatable.  ‘Worse  than 
that,  they  take  no  account  of  economic  con- 
ditions. Or,  if  they'  do,  they  tell  us,  in  the 
face  of  all  evidence,  that  Germany  is  bet- 
ter off  than  she  was  a year  ago.'  Man 
power  seems  to  be  shrinking  everywhere 
except  within  the  central  empires.  Per- 
sonality, we  are  asked  to  believe,  counts 
for  little  or  nothing,  since  this  is  a war  of 
machinery. 

"Yet  every  one  ought  to  know — or  might 
know — that  the  ability  of  men  to  cope  with 
machinery  depends  largely  on  their  person- 
ality. The  army  that  docs  not  chain  its 


Ctsart  in  Nett?  York  Evening  Post 

travels  on  its  stomach.  We  may  fet  to 

men  to  machine  guns  is  a better  army  than 
'the  one  that  does.  Every  piece  of  cheer- 
ing news  that  comes  through,  is,  according 
to  these  men,  censored  by  the  English. 
The  bad  news,  on  the  other  hand,  they  take 
at  its  face  value.  The  only  possible  con- 
clusion is  that  Germany  is  indeed  what  she 
claims  to  be,  a super-state,  a miracle 
worker.” 

A dispatch  from  Switzerland  last 
month  asserted  that  Germany  is  “making 
faces"  at  the  allied  farmers;  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  western  front  is  exag- 
gerated in  America;  and  that  an  offensive 
by  Germany  of  the  kind  that  would  mean 
the  occupation  of  Paris  would  be  a fiasco. 
"Germany,"  said  the  correspondent,  “is  put- 
ting up  its  biggest  bluff;  dying  of  dry  rot, 
she  is  trying  to  scare  the  allies  by  making 
faces.  Doubtless,  she  has  one  punch  left, 
after  which — nothing.  ‘Let  them  try  an- 
other offensive,’  as  one  man  put  it,  ‘then 
give  them  another  dose  of  that  Verdun  stuff, 
and  they’ll  be  eating  out  of  your  hand.”’ 
Few  allied  observers  the  past  month  have 


Hindenburg:  “An  army 
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been  making  predictions  at  to  what  will 
take  place  on  the  west  front  When  the 
Brest-Litovsk  proceedings  culminated  in 
an  unsigned  peace,  it  looked  as  though  enough 
German  divisions  would  be  released  for 
the  west  front  to  make  an  offensive  that 
would  seriously  endanger  the  allied  line. 
Then  came  Germany's  march  into  Russia, 
and  what  promised  to  be  a rising  of  the 
Russian  people,  under  bolshevik  leadership 
against  the  aggression.  But  again  Russia 
capitulated,  and  this  time  signed  a peace. 

With  Russia  eating  out  of  her  hand,  the 
question  now  is  whether  Germany  will  feel 
justified  in  attempting  a blow  on  the  west 


idea  that  Germany  can  add  materially  to 
her  man  power  in  the  west,  yet  believes 
that  she  is  immeasurably  stronger  in  artil- 
lery than  at  any  time  during  the  war,  and 
asserts  that  “the  huns  will  launch  their 
supreme  effort  and  strike  with  the  desper- 
ateness of  a final  chance.  For  if  this  of- 
fensive proves  to  be  another  Verdun,  it 
will  come  near  breaking  the  morale  of  the 
German  people  and  the  grip  of  their  mili- 
tary rulers.  With  the  promised  victory 
now  more  than  three  years  overdue,  the 
patience  of  the  half-famished  German 
masses  will  hardly  stand  another  great  dis- 
appointment. The  fourth  war  winter  has 
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front,  when  almost  bloodless 

victory  has  given  her  what- 

amounts  to  a new  em-  . j| 

pire  to  the  east  Rus- 

sia  does  not  offer  her  / . I jtrft 

much  in  the  way  of  * ,, 

food  and  mate-  ^ ^ // 

seems  very  remote.  B 

reported  as  being  will-  ~ - t— c*-"  \VM  ffl 

ing  to  spend  one  million  \ S 

men  in  blasting  her  way  to 

Paris.  If  in  view  of  her  ap-  Steele  fa  Denver  Peel 

parently  favorable  position 

in  the  east  she  actually  un-  Th*  °“'r  Tl 

dertakes  operations  on  a big 

scale,  says  the  Providence 


The  Only  Way  Thoy'll  Get 
to  Parti  by  April  First 


strained  them  to  the  utmost;  a 
fifth,  still  fruitless  of  suc- 
cess  at  the  front,  would 
leave  the  Hohenzol- 

: lj »||f  lerns  and  Hinden- 

\V  , \\  burgs  on  extremely 

precarious 
■M  | ground." 

fflf  . y.  This  may  not 
! I eventuate  in  im- 

j III  mediate  victory, 

, but  if,  says  the 

,•  Journal,  “within 

Msiiffr nff  t*ie  next  ^our  or 

pUk'T  ast  / five  months  they 

' .Kps  have  made  no  de- 

cisive  headway 
against  the  French 
[PT */'  and  British  and  the 
SjX  U-boat  campaign  has 
been  unable  to  cut  or  seri- 
ously to  weaken  the  line  of 
America's  transatlantic  com- 
munication, there  will  be  lit- 
tle if  any  hope  for  the  Ger- 
man offensive.” 

In  the  meantime  Germany 


Journal,  it  “will  be  prompted  by  despera- 
tion rather  than  confidence.  That  is,  the 
German  people  need  new  encouragement 
and  the  government  is  supplying  it  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a widely  proclaimed  west- 
ern drive.  If  the  drive  actually  occurs — 
and  many  observers  at  the  front  clearly 
anticipate  it — it  may  be  from  a realization 
of  the  same  hard  fact  at  Berlin,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  divert  the  German 
mind  from  the  failure  of  the  house  of 


is  constantly  directing  feeling-out  raids 
against  the  allied  front.  These  are  of  a 
size,  and  are  carried  out  with  an  intensity, 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  Germany  regards  the  later  ac- 
tions of  which  these  are  but  a prelude. 

Just  when  the  blow  will  fall  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  location  of  the  raids. 
These  minor  actions  have  been  especially 
frequent  along  what  is  loosely  known  as  the 
American  sector,  but  which,  since  the 


Hohenzollern  to  bring  its  arrogant  pre-  American  troops  are  fighting  at  several 
dictions  to  pass."  points  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  line 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  which  scouts  the  can  best  be  described  as  the  Lorraine  front. 
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pushed  back  periodically 
with  heavy  losses  between 
January  1,  1917,  and  the 
last  week  in  November, 
when  the  "battle  of  the 
tanks"  ended  with  promo- 
tion for  General  Sir  Julian 
Byng,  who  found  himself 
knocking  at  the  gates  of 
Cambrai,  as  he  believed." 

While  a successful  of- 
fensive at  this  point  might 
reestablish  the  famous  but 
rather  vague  Hindenburg 
line,  yet  it  would  be  at 
fearful  cost.  "While  the 
terrain  seldom  rises  to  an 
altitude  much  above  100 
feet,  the  British  occupy 
many  points  dominating 
the  ground  over  which 
any  advance  must  be 


Macauley  in  Butterfield  Syndicate 


Here  Lies  the  Cook  Who  Was  to 
have  Cooked  the  Kaiser's 
Dinner  In  Paris 


But  most  critics  believe  the 
real  blow  will  fall  on  the 
British  front  between  Arras 
and  St.  Quentin. 

If,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  “the  Germans  should 
strike  south  of  Arras,  their 
offensive  would  probably  be 
a renewal  of  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Cambrai.  Back  of 
Cambrai  the  roads  and  rail- 
ways could  be  used  for  large 
concentrations  of  troops,  in 
which  respect  Cambrai  has  a 
remarkable  strategic  value. 
An  offensive  launched  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Quen- 
tin must  also  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Germans,  for 
at  that  point  a wedge  might 
be  driven  between  the 
French  and  British  armies. 

“If  there  is  to  be  an  offen- 
sive anywhere  on  the  line  of 
Arras-St.  Quentin,  the  fight- 
ing will  be  on  ground  from 
which  the  Germans  were 


'Next  April  I shall  be  In  Parie.” — von  Hindenburi 
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made.  It  look  them  with  superior  artillery 
nearly  a year  to  push  their  line  east  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  they  have  had 
ample  time  to  strengthen  each  position 
won.  They  should  know  every  inch  of 
the  country,  and  their  guns  must  he  placed 
exactly  where  they  will  do  the  most  execu- 
tion. If  there  is  anything  lacking  in  Gen- 
eral Haig’s  information,  it  can  be  supplied 
by  General  Petain,  who  was  stationed  at 
Arras  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
Arras-St.  Quentin  sector  does  not  promise 
a quick  and  easy  triumph  for  the  great  Hin- 
denburg; in  fact,  the  conditions  seem  to  be 
so  favorable  to  the  defenders  that  they 
should  welcome  as- 
saults in  force  by 
the  enemy  and  his 
desire  for  a deci- 
sion." 

The  allied  armies 
await  the  onslaught 
with  confidence. 

They  have  a numer- 
ical superiority;  at 
all  points  except  the 
American  sector 
they  have  a superi- 
ority in  the  air;  and 
certainly  they  are 
the  equal  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  matter  of 
artillery.  And  above 
all,  with  America’s 
entry  into  the  war, 
they  are  equipped 
with  a morale  that 
cannot  l|*  broken. 

America’s  job,  as 
related  to  the  falling 
of  the  Hindenburg 
blow,  is  to  speed  up  her  preparations.  “The 
people  of  the  United  States,"  says  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  “would  be  better 
satisfied  if  they  had  three  or  four  times 
as  many  men  on  the  western  front  as  they 
have;  they  would  prefer  taking  a larger 
part  of  the  burden  of  keeping  Hindenburg 
out  of  Paris.  Yet  the  situation  is  promis- 
ing; and,  considering  America's  vast  un- 
preparedness when  we  entered  the  war  ten 
months  ago,  the  measure  of  our  represen- 
tation abroad  is  complimentary  to  Ameri- 
can resourcefulness  and  earnestness.” 

And  the  Providence  Journal  observes,  that 
"whatever  the  motive  for  the  expected  Ger- 


man advance  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
prepare  for  it  and  its  consequences.  If  it 
comes  soon  or  late,  or  if  it  does  not  come 
at  all,  our  duty  is  to  make  America's  part 
in  the  war  as  forceful  as  possible  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

"There  is  no  dodging  our  responsibility. 
We  must  strengthen  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense three  thousand  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  our  Atlantic  coast.  We  must  make  our 
plans  for  a long  war,  for  Germany  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  The  news  from  the  east 
front,  as  well  as  these  speculations  about 
the  west  front,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Rus- 
sia’s collapse  lays  a heavy  task  upon  us, 
and  we  are  bound  to 
fulfill  it  with  all  the 
vigor  we  possess.” 
This  precaution  is 
especially  important 
in  view  of  German 
attempts  to  slow  up 
our  efforts  by  what 
are  regarded  by 
many  as  fake  re- 
ports on  the  food 
situation  in  Ger- 
m a n y.  Says  the 
Nashville  Tennes- 
sean, “The  Germans 
are  again  circulating 
all  sorts  of  stories 
regarding  alleged 
food  shortage  in 
Germany,  to  the  end 
that  the  American 
people  may  be  led 
to  believe  that 
country  is  ex- 
hausted. But  Ameri- 
cans have  learned 
all  the  tricks  of  the  huns,  and  we  are  go- 
ing into  this  struggle  on  the  assumption 
that  we  are  fighting  a strong  force. 

“It  will  take  more  than  these  misleading 
talcs  of  the  Germans  to  make  the  United 
States  ease  up  on  food  conservation  and 
war  preparation.  We  are  going  to  win 
the  war,  and  German  talk  will  not  deter 
us. 

“We  have  long  since  learned  not  to 
credit  stories  coming  out  of  Berlin.  We 
are  acting  independently  of  all  such  mat- 
ter, and  when  we  meet  the  enemy  it  will 
be  in  the  right  condition;  we  will  be  in 
trim  to  vanquish  a strong  foe.” 
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Lieutenant  Perigord  spent  three  years  in  active  service  on  the  west- 
ern front,  participating  in  all  the  great  battles,  from  the  Marne  to  Verdun, 
being  frequently  mentioned  in  general  orders  for  distinguished  service. 

He  was  recently  designated  by  his  government  for  service  in  America, 
and  on  reaching  Washington  ivas  assigned  as  military  attache  to  Camp 
Devens.  He  was  giving  his  course  on  the  practical  use  of  machine  rifles 
and  machine  guns  in  modem  warfare,  when  the  speaking  division  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  obtained  from  the  French  High  Com- 
mission his  recall  to  Washington  for  lecturing  purposes. 

Lieutenant  Perigord  is  not  a stranger  in  America.  He  spent  ten  years 
here,  first  in  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago  ad  Minnesota  and  at 
Columbia,  and  later  as  an  instructor  at  the  St.  Paul  seminary,  a position 
which  he  held  when  the  war  came  in  1914. 

The  following  pages  are  from  an  address  which  he  recently  delivered 
in  Chicago. 

They  are  an  eloquent  statement  of  what  France  suffered  during  those 
months  that  followed  the  Marne,  and  form  a powerful  plea  for  a spirit  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  if  America  is  to  play  a tnan’s  part  in  this  great 
struggle. — Editor. 


1HAVE  been  commissioned  to  bring  to 
the  American  people  the  warmest  greet- 
ings of  the  French  army,  that  valorous 
body  of  officers  and  men  who  saved  the 
cause  of  the  world  at  the  Marne. 

For  three  long  years  that  army,  although 
bleeding  from  a thousand  wounds,  having 
lost  more  than  one  million  of  its  best  chil- 
dren for  the  sake  of  democracy,  was  look- 
ing longingly  to  the  great  republic  across 
the  sea — without  a word  of  complaint,  but 
filled  with  a great  fear  that  all  these  sac- 
rifices might  be  in  vain. 

And  then  one  beautiful  morning  a new 
flag  flew  above  the  trenches.  Its  colors 
were  red,  and  white,  and  blue.  Stars  played 
in  its  folds,  a symbol  of  this  nation’s  high 
purpose,  and  then  a mighty  voice  arose 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
“Long  live  the  United  States."  It  was  the 
voice  of  heroes,  heroes  from  every  town 
and  city  of  France,  every  town  and  city 
of  Italy,  of  England,  of  Scotland,  of  Ire- 
land, of  Canada,  of  Australia,  and  of  New 
Zealand,  from  every  corner  of  the  world. 

But  I bring  more  than  the  warm  greet- 
ings of  the  French  army.  I bring  the 
warmest  embrace  of  the  whole  French  na- 
tion. Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
France  loves  the  United  States.  Why, 
France  looks  upon  this  nation  as  its  twin 
sister,  for  in  the  decade  in  which  America 
was  born  France  was  re-born.  France  has 
ever  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  any  nation 
fighting  for  her  freedom.  She  has  ever 


stood  ready  to  shed  her  blood  in  a just 
cause.  She  has  loved,  even  to  excess,  those 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity.  And  when  one  of  the  most 
powerful  military  organizations  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  having  secretly  planned  to 
conquer  the  world  and  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erties of  mankind,  proceeded  to  carry  out 
that  plan,  then  France  rushed  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  assaulted  Belgium,  and  made  a 
wall  out  of  the  breasts  of  her  sons,  there 
to  stop  the  criminal  invader. 

France  had  been  dreaming,  dreaming  of 
peace,  and  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
unexpected  aggression  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  living  wall  which  she  erected 
crumbled  under  the  deadly  fire  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  machine  guns,  and 
the  crushing  power  of  monster  engines  of 
destruction.  The  whole  world  stood 
aghast.  Was  Prussia  to  conquer  the  world 
and  destroy  the  liberties  of  mankind?  No. 
For  at  that  hour  God  heard  the  silent 
prayers  of  all  the  liberty-loving  nations — 
and  then  took  place  the  greatest  miracle 
of  modern  times.  To  the  poor  soldiers, 
exhausted,  and  broken  in  spirit  and  in  heart 
because  mile  after  mile  of  the  sacred  soil 
had  been  given  over  to  the  foe,  suddenly 
came  that  message  from  Joffre:  "My  men, 
the  retreat  is  over.  Now,  it  is  victory  or 
death  I”  And  indeed,  it  was  death  for  thou- 
sands, for  the  rivers  of  France  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  her  children.  But,  my 
friends,  victory  came  to  France  on  that 
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day  of  the  Marne,  the  aun  of  which  will 
never  »et. 

The  world  will  never  know  what  France 
endured  while  ahe  and  England  were  being 
prepared  for  war,  what  France  suffered 
when  the  newa  came  to  her  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Belgium,  when  ahe  heard  of  her 
northern  citiea  being  destroyed  and  her  art 
treaanrea  being  wrecked.  In  those  months 
the  news  would  come  to  a home  that  one 
boy  had  been  kilted,  and  then  another,  and 
sometimes  a third  one — and  sometimes 
even  the  father.  For  I have  seen  in  the 
French  army  fathers  and  their  boys  fight- 
ing together  in  the 
same  regiment,  and 
sometimes  dying  on 
the  same  day  on  the 
same  battlefield. 

One  incident  that 
came  under  my  no- 
tice illustrates  the 
heroic  spirit  of  my 
people.  One  day  my 
regiment  was  bil- 
leted in  a small 
town.  Our  colonel 
asked  us  to  give  a 
parade  for  the  few 
inhabitants  of  the 
place.  The  cere- 
mony was  over,  and 
the  soldiers  stood  at 
attention  while  the 
Marseillaise  was  be- 
ing played — it  was 
my  privilege  to 
carry  the  flag  that 
day.  Suddenly  a 
woman  of  the  place 
broke  through  the  ranks,  came  to  me  and 
reaching  for  the  fringe  of  the  flag  held  it 
lovingly,  kissed  it,  and  buried  her  face  in  its 
folds.  The  colonel,  surprised,  came  and 
said,  "What  is  it,  mother?" 

She  handed  him  a letter,  which  contained 
a notice  of  the  death  of  her  fourth  and  last 
child — and  she  was  a widow.  And  she  said, 
"I  have  given  all  to  France.  The  flag  is 
my  only  love,  but  how  proud  I am  of  it  I” 

America  has  heard  a good  deal  about  the 
trenches  in  which  the  soldiers  live.  I have 
lived  in  them  for  three  long  years  and 
know  they  are  bad  enough.  But  you’ have 
not  heard  enough  about  the  trenches  of 
agony,  the  trenches  of  long  and  anxious 


waiting,  the  trenches  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sorrow,  in  which  the  women  of 
France  have  lived.  Honor  to  these  women, 
for  they  have  tilled  the  soil;  they  have 
worked  in  the  factories  making  ammuni- 
tion for  us,  attending  the  little  ones,  and 
mothering  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  then 
they  have  come  home  at  night  to  lonely 
homes — for  we  have  no  men  in  our  homes 
in  France,  none  but  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old.  The  others  are  on  the  battle- 
field fighting  for  their  country  and  for 
mankind — for  France  during  this  war  has 
mobilized  seven  million  men.  To  mobilize 
as  many  in  propor- 
tion America  would 
have  to  call  nearly 
twenty  million  men 
from  their  homes. 

When  these  wo- 
men come  to  their 
homes  they  sit  down 
and  write  words 
such  as  these,  “My 
child,  my  beloved 
one,  be  strong,  be 
brave." 

When  people  ask 
me  why  it  was  that 
the  boys  of  France 
were  so  brave  and 
so  strong  during 
those  early  months 
of  the  war,  I say, 
not  because  they 
were  better  than 
the  boys  of  other 
nations,  but  because 
they  had  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and 
friends  at  home,  who  in  every  one  of  their 

letters  would  say,  “My  dear  one,  you  know 
how  much  wc  love  you.  And  we  know  how 
much  you  love  us.  Still,  we  all  love 

France  more.” 

The  boys  of  my  own  company — boys  from 
the  shop  and  the  farm — used  to  come  and 
show  me  their  letters  with  pride.  They 
were  poorly  written,  many  of  them,  but 
in  them  I frequently  found  such  sentiments 
as  these,  “My  child,  you  know  how  much 
your  father  and  I love  you;  and  still,  we 
would  rather  never  see  you  again  than  see 
you  come  home  defeated.” 

That  explains  why  the  French  army  can 
never  be  conquered — it  is  because  the 


The  gratitude  that  France-  feels  toward 
America  holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 
For  in  truth  America  no  Ion geT  has  one 
capital  city,  but  two.  You  have  had  Wash 
ington.  but  now  you  also  have  Paris.  If 
one  were  to  go  to  France  today  he  would 
see  more  American  flags  in  Paris  than  he 
secs  in  many  an  American  dty, 

I saw  the  first  American  boys  arrive  in 
Paris,  and  the  reception  given  them  was 
most  touching.  French  soldiers,  some  of 
them  seriously  wounded  would  run  to  catch 
hold  of  some  American  soldier  and  kiss  him 
to  express  their  gratitude  Indeed  the  re- 
ception was  so  warm,  so  affectionate  that 
all  the  French  mothers  were  jealous,  for 
the  boys  of  France  were  never  thus  received 
in  their  own  capital  city. 

But  the  number  of  boys  who  arc  going 
there  to  stay  — and  may  it  not  be  many 
will  depend  upon  your  loyalty  and  your 
support.  But  to  the  mothers  of  America  I 
would  say  that  1 know  that  the  little  bovs 
and  girls  of  France  will  go  and  gather  the 
fairest  flowers  of  our  land  to  place  on  their 
graves,  and  if  you  go  to  France  after  the 
war,  you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  which  was 
the  grave  of  an  American  or  of  a French 
boy,  for  they  will  all  be  taken  care  of  with 
the  same  love  and  the  same  affection. 
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The  American  Army  Brings  to  France  the  Help  That  La  Fayette  Gave  to  the 
Youthful  United  States 


women  of  France  are  truly  strong  and 
brave. 

A great  comfort,  too,  has  been  the  sym- 
pathy of  America.  Long  before  you  came 
into  this  war  officially,  American  boys, 
anxious  to  pay  the  old  debt  of  gratitude 
(a  debt  that  Americans  frequently  men- 
tion, but  of  which  France  never  speaks) — 
these  boys  came  and  volunteered  in  the 
most  illustrious  unit  of  the  French  army,  in 
the  Foreign  Legion,  and  there  died  the 
death  of  heroes.  Others  came  into  our 
aviation  corps,  while  others  came  as  nurses 


and  doctors,  to  take  care  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  with  a devotion  unequalled  by  our 
own  nurses  and  doctors. 

And  more  than  that,  as  soon  as  the  wo- 
men of  America  heard  that  there  were 
orphans  and  widows  in  France  they  not 
only  volunteered  their  money,  but  they  sent 
their  very  heart,  their  love;  they  became 
mothers  to  the  orphans  and  sisters  to  the 
widows,  a wonderful  charity  that  has  given 
them  heart  to  go  through  this  terrible 
crisis. 

Then  one  morning  a mighty  voice  was 
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heard  coming  from  across  the  seas,  and 
that  voice,  as  it  passed  over  the  waves,  took 
some  of  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
ocean  itself.  It  was  restating,  in  the  most 
sublime  way,  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
of  nations;  it  was  branding  with  an  in- 
delible mark  the  criminal  aggressors  of 
mankind.  The  voice  was  that  of  a man 
whose  patience  and  forbearance  has  never 
been  seen  at  the  head  of  a powerful  nation 
— America's  illustrious  president. 

The  citizens  of  the  great  republic,  are 
entitled  to  know  of  the  love,  the  venera- 
tion and  the  respect  with  which  the  name 
of  President  Wilson  is  spoken  today  over 
the  fields  of  Europe — and  wherever  it  is 
not  spoken  with  respect,  it  is  pronounced 
with  fear. 

Some  have  said  that  America’s  war  dec- 
laration came  late.  It  came  not  too  late, 
though  the  danger  was  greater  than  many 
of  you  knew.  You  were  not  safe  just  be- 
cause you  have  an  ocean  on  the  east  and  an 


ocean  on  the  west.  Oceans  are  no  longer 
barriers.  They  are  bridges,  and  if  the 
British  fleet  were  not  standing  today  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  British  soldiers 
dying  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  you 
cannot  begin  to  imagine  the  desolation  and 
destruction  that  would  be  brought  to  your 
shores. 

And  in  any  event,  territorial  invasion  is 
not  the  worst  kind  of  invasion.  Belgium 
has  been  invaded  territorially,  but  not 
spiritually.  How  often  during  this  war  has 
America  not  been  invaded  morally,  spirit- 
ually and  politically!  Why,  you  have  been 
invaded  so  often,  that  a foreign  ambassador 
in  Washington  made  bold  to  take  three  stars 
out  of  your  flag  and  hand  them  over  to  a 
would-be  enemy  on  your  southern  frontier, 
offering  to  finance  the  war  he  hoped  would 
ensue,  while  he  sought  to  induce  another 
powerful  nation  to  attack  you  on  your 
western  shore,  she  herself  expecting  to  de- 
feat England  and  be  ready  to  attack  Amer- 


from  La  Baionnette,  © Paris 


The  American  Sammy,  as  Guy  Amoux,  Celebrated  French  Artist,  Sees  Him 
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ica  on  your  eastern  shore.  This  is  not  ima- 
gination. This  is  history,  and  it  explains 
why  America  is  at  war. 

And  what  have  they  said  of  you  in  Eu- 
rope. Why,  the  statements  I have  gathered 
from  German  officers  during  this  war  are 
so  absurd  as  to  be  scarcely  credible.  I 
remember  one  of  them  telling  us  one  day, 
"The  United  States?  Why  that  is  the  big- 
gest German  colony  we  have.”  And  an- 
other said,  “Why,  the  United  States  will 
not  come  in.  They  are  not  a nation.  They 
are  a market  on  which  people  and  things 
are  being  bought  and  sold.”  And  they 
spent  several  million  dollars  in  America 
during  this  war. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
nation  could  reach  such  a state  of  spirit- 
ual blindness,  but  so  they  have.  They  are 
war  mad.  They  have  the  most  powerful 
military  machine  in  the  world,  and  what  a 
pity  that  so  much  science  and  knowledge 
should  be  wasted  for  evil  I There  was  a 
merchant  class  in  Germany,  and  in  com- 
merce and  industry  they  were  building  a 
wonderful  empire  for  the  German  people, 
and  we  were  not  jealous  of  that  empire. 
They  could  have  gone  on  and  on  indefi- 
nitely, building  up  a larger  empire;  but  the 
military  autocracy  was  jealous  of  that  mer- 
chant class.  They  said,  “We  will  build 
a greater  empire  than  that  with  our 
swords,”  and  they  drank  to  the  day  when 
they  would  defeat  all  the  great  nations. 

But  the  democracies  of  the  world  were 
caught  napping,  but  at  last  we  are  awake, 
and  we  are  united  in  our  determination  to 
see  it  through. 

Now  war  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  at  home.  It  means  the  giving  up  of 
luxuries.  Why,  many  an  American  boy 
may  die  over  there  because  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  someone  at  home. 

Let  me  explain  just  what  I mean  by 
sacrifice.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  go 
over  the  top?  Why,  to  go  over  the  top 
means  this:  one  day  you  leave  your  trench; 
you  jump  over  all  forms  of  barb  wire  en- 
tanglement, make  your  way  through  no- 
man’s land  under  a terrible  fire  of  machine 
guns  or  heavy  shelling,  and  jump  into  the 
enemy’s  trenches.  He  is  waiting  for  you 
with  rifles,  bayonets  and  grenades.  You 
must  overpower  him,  take  his  trench  away 
from  him,  and  then  run  on  into  another 


trench,  until  you  fall  dead  or  exhausted. 

When  I had  to  tell  my  men,  “My  boys, 
tomorrow  we  go  over  the  top,”  I could 
see  them  for  awhile  lost  in  a dream.  And 
what  was  the  dream?  Why,  the  dream 
was  of  a home  far  away — of  a mother,  or 
a father,  of  a wife  and  children,  of  hopes, 
of  loves,  of  ambitions.  And  I could  see 
the  hearts  of  these  boys  cling  solely  to  the 
things  beloved.  But  after  awhile  I could 
see  determination  in  their  eyes,  and  I knew 
that  although  they  loved  the  people  they 
had  left  behind,  still  they  loved  their 
country  more,  and  the  next  morning  when 
I went  over  the  top  I did  not  have  to  look 
back  to  see  if  my  boys  followed  me.  I 
knew  they  were  all  there,  for  I had  read 
courage  in  their  eyes  the  previous  day. 

But  to  take  that  step,  to  make  that  sac- 
rifice, there  is  one  thing  needed.  The  boys 
must  know  that  the  whole  nation  is  back 
of  them.  Thousands  of  American  boys 
will  go  over  the  top — and  they  must  know 
that  the  whole  nation  is  behind  them,  that 
you  at  home  appreciate  the  value  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  sacrifice. 

If  dissenting  voices  are  heard,  if  the  boys 
believe  that  the  folks  at  home  are  unmind- 
ful of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  nation, 
if  they  believe  the  traitorous  propaganda 
that  is  going  on  in  your  very  midst  (and 
I find  it  everywhere,  in  the  press,  on  the 
trains,  in  the  legislature,  even,  and  in 
some  of  the  churches,  an  insidious  propa- 
ganda that  interferes  with  the  speedy  and 
successful  preparation  of  this  country  for 
war),  then,  of  course,  while  these  boys 
will  go  over  the  top  anyway,  just  because 
they  are  brave,  yet  they  will  go  over  the 
top  with  agony  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
will  say,  “Why,  we  are  giving  up  all,  but 
the  folks  at  home  do  not  care,  they  do 
not  know,  they  do  not  understand.” 

And  I assure  you  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
die  for  people  who  do  not  care. 

Yes,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  loyalty 
that  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  these  boys, 
and  that  is  a whole-hearted  loyalty;  it  is 
the  loyalty  we  must  expect  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen — even  those  of  foreign  birth, 
because  this  is  not  a fight  of  one  nation 
or  of  one  fatherland.  It  is  a fight  for 
great  principles  that  are  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  life,  liberty  and  justice  of  our 
civilization. 
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Hardtng  in  Brooklyn  Eaglo 

'* Vy  don’d  you  gedt  frightened?’* 

THE  attempt  of  the  German  war  lords 
to  find  any  satisfaction  whatsoever  in 
the  Tuscania  sinking  will  easily  clas- 
sify as  “light  occupations.”  To  butcher  less 
than  three  hundred  soldiers  is  of  small  mili- 
tary value  if  the  act  arouses  an  entire  na- 


tion, as  America  has  been  aroused. 
As  the  Washington  Star  in  refer- 
ring to  the  incident  observed: 
"Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  American  public  to  the 
full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
war  enterprise  upon  which  we  are 
embarked  as  this  disaster.  It  will 
surely  inflame  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  people.” 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  says 
that  while  the  "bushwackers  of  the 
sea”  took  a surprisingly  small  toll 
of  life,  yet  we  must  not  let  this  fact 
lull  us  to  sleep,  but  rather  to  let 
this  “disaster  arouse  us  to  our  im- 
mediate duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  our  determination  to 
crush  that  enemy  that  lurks  in  the 
shadows  and  places  bombs  under 
us;  who  stealthily  trails  his  victim  and  slips 
the  steel  into  his  back.” 

America  has  become  too  used  to  fright- 
fulness to  be  awed,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  “If  anyone  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere 
supposed  that  by  sinking  an  American 
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But  Their  Souls  Go  Marching  On 


transport  the  sending  of 
troops  to  the  battle  front 
would  be  discouraged  in 
the  slightest  degree,  his 
reasoning  must  be  consid- 
ered on  a par  with  that 
which  argued  that  the 
English  might  be  demor- 
alized into  impotence 
through  bombing  raids. 
Instead  of  scaring  the 
English  and  making  them 
lukewarm  toward  the  war 
these  raids  have  angered 
them  to  increased  fighting 
fury." 

And  besides,  Germany 
should  remember  in  all 
this  business  that  the  sub- 
marine is  a ticklish  sub- 
ject with  Americans.  It 
was  the  issues  growing 
out  of  the  irresponsible 
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Determination 

use  of  the  submarine  that 
dragged  us  into  the  war, 
and  it  can  do  Germany  no 
good  to  continually  irri- 
tate us  at  this  point. 

From  the  very  start 
wc  protested  against  the 
unlawful  use  of  the  U- 
boat — an  engine  of  war- 
fare that  has  taken  toll  of 
14,120  non-combatant 
lives.  To  avenge  these 
lives,  America  is  moving 
an  army  of  one  million 
men  across  the  sea,  and  to 
strike  out  of  the  dark  at  a 
single  ship  is  a direct 
challenge  to  our  fighting 
spirit. 

It  is  a reminder,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
points  out,  that  "the  devil- 
ish submarine  — stealthy, 
murderous  — is  carrying 
out  the  ideas  of  German 
'kultur,'  the  ideas  of  bar- 
barians. The  monster  of 
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"We  gave  our  live*!  What  are  you  giving?" 


Chamberlain  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
"You  shall  have  my  largest  iron  cross." 
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Record 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 

"On  to  France." 


"Is  that  the  best  you 
can  do?" 


Hungerford  in  Pittsburgh  Sun 
"As  ye  sow.” 
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“But  they  shall  pay  as  if  they  were  ten  thousand!’* 
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German  militarism  is  a beast 
of  cruelty  let  loose  to  devour 
the  world.  This  German 
monster  is  without  con- 
science. It  is  a menace  to 
the  whole  world.  There  can 
be  no  safety  as  long  as  it  ex- 
ists. Let  there  be  no  thought 
of  peace,  therefore,  until  it  is 
done  for.  The  world  must 
be  cleared  of  brutality,  of 
savagery,  of  cruelty,  of  bar- 
barity.” 

If  any  grain  of  comfort  is 
to  he  derived  from  the  inci- 
dent it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  convoying  meth- 
ods worked  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish admiralty  and  America 
have  proved  almost  perfect. 
Canada  has  placed  an  army 
in  the  field  without  the  loss 
of  a man  in  transport. 

“That,”  says  the  New 
York  World,  “is  a piece  of 
good  fortune  that  could  not 


Tulhitt  in  St.  Louis  Star 
“Any  answer?" 


he  expected  to  last  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  eight 
months  the  United  States  has 
sent  nearly  as  many  soldiers 
to  France  as  Canada  has  sent 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  these  are  our  first 
army  casualties.  On  the  rec- 
ord made  thus  far  the 
chances  arc  several  hundred 
to  one  against  any  American 
soldier’s  losing  his  life 
through  the  operations  of 
German  submarines.  So 
much  for  frightfulness  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  steady 
flow  of  American  troops  to 
the  coast  of  France.” 

In  the  meantime,  as  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  observes, 
"an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  Tuscania  disaster  is 
the  roaring  of  amateur  strat- 
egists who  renew  the  famil- 
iar demand  that  the  undersea 


"Just  to  remind  you  that  I'm  a reality." 
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boats  be  ‘hunted  to  their  lairs.'  This  mouth- 
filling  phrase  has  been  heavily  overworked 
for  the  last  two  years.” 

This,  says  the  Eagle,  “is  the  successor 
to  Winston  Churchill’s  now  forgotten  as- 
surance that  the  rats  would  be  dug  out 
of  their  holes,  an  assurance  he  was  unable 
to  make  good  even  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  British  navy  behind  him,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  an  extravagant  and  unwar- 
ranted exaggeration  of  the  resources  at  his 
command,  and  an  equally  extravagant  and 
unwarranted  underestimate  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  way.  But  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  did  have  the  courage  tu  at- 
tempt at  least  one  desperate  enterprise  at 
the  Dardanelles,  has  no  lesson  for  the 
anonymous  critics  who  assume  to  know  the 
business  of  professional  seamen,  American 
and  British,  better  than  the  seamen  know 
it  themselves.  Hence  the  insistence  that 
naval  attacks  be  made  in  force  upon 
Zeebrugge,  Kiel  and  Helgoland,  regardless 
of  the  possible  cost  to  the  attacking 
squadrons." 

The  Eagle  quotes  Mr.  Alfred  Pollen,  one 
of  the  foremost  students  of  naval  strategy, 
as  showing  how  futile  would  be  an  attempt 
of  this  kind:  “Until  means  are  found  and 
adopted  by  which  a ship,  once  having  found 
the  position  of  a fort,  can  keep  its  guns 
trained  on  that  position,  and  alter  the  range 


upon  the  sights  as  the  ship’s  maneuvers 
cause  that  range  to  change — so  that  a 
ship,  while  maneuvering  freely,  and  at  high 
speed  can,  so  to  speak,  and  by  automatic 
processes,  keep  firing  at  an  invisible  mark 
exactly  as  if  she  were  standing  still — until 
this  is  done  no  kind  of  equality  between 
ship  and  fort  can  he  restored.” 

Until  this  equality  is  brought  about,  Mr. 
Pollen  continues,  “no  operation  which  de- 
pends upon  the  destruction  of  the  forts  as 
a necessary  preliminary  to  all  its  subse- 
quent phases  can  be  undertaken,  except  at 
a risk  which  is  literally  prohibitive.  It 
would  not  be  just  risking  ships — it  would 
lie  just  throwing  them  away.  To  knock 
out  a gun  in  a modern  fort  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  hit  the  gun  itself,  a feat  in 
accurate  firing  of  quite  incredible  difficulty. 
Whereas  to  hit  a ship  from  the  fort  de- 
mands hardly  more  than  a hundredth  of 
the  same  exactitude." 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  extract  what 
comfort  we  can  from  a statement  by 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  that  the  sub- 
marine would  be  in  control  by  August  1. 
The  great  English  sea  lord  has  vouchsafed 
no  information  as  to  how  the  menace  is  to 
be  curbed,  but  with  the  inventive  genius 
of  two  nations  hard  at  work,  America 
can  confidently  believe  that  repetitions  of 
the  Tuscania  disaster  will  not  be  frequent. 
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WHERE  is  Casey  of  baseball  fame? 

Things  were  soft  if  he  pitched  the 


game, 


For  no  one  could  solve 
his  terrible  slants." 

"Just  lend  an  ear  and  I’ll 
fill  it  full; 

This  is  straight — no  idle 
bull— 

He's  in  France." 

“He’s  in  France?" 

"Yep,  he's  in  France.”  ' 


“Where’s  Harry,  adored  of  all  the  girls, 
Knew  all  the  latest  steps  and  whirls, 
Short  on  brains  but  long  on  dance?" 

“You  astonish  me,  upon  my 
wordl 

It  can’t  be  true  you  haven’t 
heard. 

He’s  in  France.” 

“He's  in  France?” 

"Yea,  bo,  he's  in  France.” 


■«?  u 

“And  the  gink  who  always  arose  at  dawn 
To  water  the  trees  and  mow  the  lawn, 

And  tend  to  all  the  shrubs  and  plants?” 

“Listen,  pal,  didn’t  you  hear? 
Where’ve  you  been  for  the 
past  half  year? 

He’s  in  France.” 

“He’s  in  France?” 

"Certainly  he’s  in  France.” 


"Then  where’s  Hank  Brown  who  sold  wheat 
and  corn? 

Been  hanging  ’round  since  the  day  he  was 
born; 

Wouldn’t  leave  town  if 
he  had  a chance?" 

“Honest,  friend,  are 
you  kidding  me. 

Or  don’t  you  read  the 
‘Daily  Bee’? 

He’s  in  France.” 

"He’s  in  France?" 

“Betcha;  he’s  in 
France!” 


‘if  H 
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“Well,  where’s  the  guy  who  watched  the 
door 

Down  at  the  big  department  store, 

Uniform  with  striped  pants?” 

f“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  don’t  know? 
Wake  up,  pardner,  you're 
getting  slow. 

He’s  in  France.” 

“He’s  in  France?” 

“Of  course,  he’s  in 
— : — France!’’ 


"But  where  is  little  Eleanore  Burke 
Who  was  interested  in  Red  Cross  work — 
So  timid  she  couldn't 
return  a glance?" 

“Say,  haven't  you  heard 
the  news  before, 

Or  didn’t  you  know 
there  was  a war? 

She’s  in  France.” 

“She’s  in  France?” 

"Sure,  she’s  in  France.” 
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FOOD  will  win  the 
war — don’t  waste 
it !"  That,  says 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  is 
more  than  an  advertis 
ing  slogan.  “It  is  the 
most  serious  and 
stupendously  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  life  of 
this  nation." 

This  is  not  the  mere 
rhetoric  of  an  editorial 
writer.  It  is  borne  out 
by  facts  that  deserve 
wider  publicity  than 
they  have  been  given 
Since  the  previous  num- 
ber of  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine was  issued,  Con- 
gressman Sydney  An- 
derson, of  Minnesota, 
member  of  the  house 
committee  on  agricul- 
ture, said,  after  hearing 
revelations  made  by  the 
food  administration: 

"The  food  situation 
is  much  more  serious 
than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Early  in  No- 
vember representatives 
of  the  allied  countries 
met  and  agreed  upon  the  contributions  of 
the  different  countries  to  the  allied  food 
pool,  including  the  expected  contributions 
from  South  America  and  other  neutrals.” 
Owing  to  our  transportation  difficulties, 
which  came  to  a head  in  January,  and  to 
other  causes,  it  will  be  “necessary  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months  to  double 
our  previous  food  exports,  especially  of 
wheat. 

"Basing  their  judgment  upon  estimates 
arrived  at  upon  several  different  bases  as 
to  the  food  supply  and  normal  food  con- 
sumption in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Ander- 
son, “it  is  estimated  that  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  imperative  requirements  of  our 
allies  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  what  in  this  country  is  approximate- 
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c-^hrye-r  • 
Stinson  in  Payton  News 

Sam:  "Pair  play  or  I'll  do  the  serving!" 

ly  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount." 

Mr.  Hoover,  before  the  house  committee 
on  agriculture,  last  month  stated  that  the 
corn  crop  last  year  was  only  two  billion 
bushels,  instead  of  well  over  three  billions, 
as  the  department  of  agriculture  had  led  us 
to  suppose.  There  are,  he  said,  100.000,000 
pounds  of  beef  where  there  ought  to  be  450,- 
000,000,  while  the  nation  is  very  short  of 
pork  fat  and  vegetable  oils. 

We  present  these  facts,  not  because  we 
wish  to  play  the  part  of  alarmist,  but  be- 
cause it  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  must 
conserve  food,  whether  we  wish  to  or  not. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  no 
virtue  to  save.  We  are  constantly  being 
told  by  the  platform  lecturers  from  one  gov- 
ernment bureau  and  another  that  it  is  no 
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Kirhy  in  New  York  World 

A Gentle  Reminder 


great  honor  to 
buy  Liberty  bonda 
at  four  per  cent; 
that  when  we 
hare  given  our 
all  — seen  o n r 
country  invaded, 
as  have  the 
French,  onr  wom- 
en violated,  and 
our  men  mowed 
down — then  we 
can  begin  to  talk 
of  sacrifice. 

It  is  just  that 
point  that  we 
wish  to  make  in 
this  matter  of 
food.  It  is  no 
longer  a sacrifice 
merely  to  go 
without  meat  for 
a day,  or  wheat 
bread.  We  have 
now  reached  the 
point  where  we 
do  without  be- 
cause we  must. 
And  as  time  goes 
on,  the  necessity 
will  become  more 
and  more  urgent, 
and  the  restric- 
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tions  more  and 
more  severe. 
Then  will  come 
the  test  of 
our  patriotism — 
whether  we  sub- 
mit to  them  will- 
ingly and  gladly, 
or  with  bitter- 
ness. 

Agitation  has 
already  been 
started  in  favor 
of  more  drastic 
measures.  The  St. 
Louis  Republic, 
in  reviewing  Mr. 
Hoover’s  analysis 
of  the  situation, 
says: 

“That  can  only 
mean  a more 
rigid  control,  go- 
ing down  to  the 
individual  and 
restricting  con- 
sumption of  food 
desired  for  ex- 
port. It  will  not 
mean  any  reduc- 
tion below  the 
need  for  nourish- 
ment, or  even  be- 
low the  desire  of 
the  hearty  feed- 
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THE  ENEMY  IN  OUR  MIDST 
Intern  Thi»  Enemy  of  Allied  Victory  at  Once 


Brown  in  Chicago  Daily  News 

Victory  Over  There  Depends  upon  Our  Service  Here 


Hunger  ford  in  Pittsburgh  Sun 


Some  People  Seemingly 
Expect  to  Live  on  • 
Topsy-Turvy  World  end 
Suffer  No  Inconvenience 


Just  Arrived 
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Trials  of  Conservation 
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Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


ers  for  food.  It 
will  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the 
man  who  ob- 
serves meatless 
Tuesday  by  eat- 
ing a double  al- 
lowance Monday 
and  Wednesday 
will  not  be  able 
to  get  his  sup- 
ply.” 

The  St.  Louis 
Star,  also  discuss- 
ing Mr.  Hoover’s 
statement,  refers 
to  a suggestion 
that  America's 
failure  to  get  food 
to  our  allies  in 
sufficient  amount 
was  due  to  the 
fact  that  higher 
wages  and  more 
work  have  led  to 
an  unwonted  in- 
dulgence in  food 
by  the  great 
masses  of  people. 

“Economically," 
says  the  Star, 

“that  may  be  a 
good  reason.  Pa- 
triotically it  is 
not. 

“It  means  that, 
while  thousands 
of  patriotic  men  and  women  actually  did 
try  to  save  food  and  observe  the  special 
days  and  requests,  many  thousands  more 
did  not,  but  went  to  the  other  extreme. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  means  that  the 
volunteer  system  of  food  conservation  is 
a gigantic  failure,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is 
abandoned  the  sooner  we  shall  actually 
make  the  saving  of  food  for  war  purposes 
that  is  vitally  necessary.  We  have  had 
eight  months  in  which  to  prove  the  vol- 
unteer system  ineffective.  We  ought  not 
to  waste  another  hour  of  time  on  it. 

All  the  elaborate  machinery  for  persuad- 
ing the  people  to  do  what  they  ought  to  be 
ordered  to  do  should  be  abandoned,  saving 
only  that  which  could  be  used  in  a new 
compulsory  system.  We  compel  our  young 
men,  says  the  Star,  “to  go  into  the  army  and 


make  many  ami  often  grave  sacrifices. 

“We  ought  in  common  justice  to  them  to 
compel  those  who  remain  safely  at  home 
to  make  the  small  sacrifice  of  saving  food. 
It  can  be  done  by  compulsory  regulation. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  request.  Then  regu- 
late. Too  much  time  has  been  wasted.” 

The  food  administration  is  quick  to  mete 
out  punishment  to  dealers  in  foodstuffs, 
whether  they  have  wholesale  or  retail— and 
happily  punishment  is  seldom  necessary, 
since  as  a great  class  they  are  working  with 
the  government  food-saving  agencies,  in  the 
spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  the  food 
commission's  regulations.  But,  says  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  we  are  going  only  half  way 
when  the  people  who  buy  and  eat  the  food 
fail  to  do  their  share.  For  “the  man  or 
woman  who  disregards  the  government's 
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appeal  for  food  conservation  is 
fighting  for  the  kaiser,  contribu- 
ting as  much  to  German  victory 
as  a German  soldier  obeying  orders 
to  hold  the  lin$  at  any  cost." 

Unfortunately  the  issue  is  clouded 
by  the  injection  into  the  situation 
of  certain  prejudices,  of  a social  or 
an  economic  nature.  Not  long 
since  "rationing  the  rich"  was  urged 
upon  the  food  administration  by 
an  audience  of  250  representative 
women.  Commenting  upon  this  in- 
cident, the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says. 
“Neither  homes  nor  public  eating 
places  have  waited  for  compulsion. 
They  have  voluntarily  adopted  the 
substitute  grains  to  such  an  extent 
that  5,000  barrels  of  the  white  flour 
which  we  used  to  eat  now  go  daily 
to  our  soldiers  and  those  of  our 
allies. 

"Perhaps  this  committee  of  rep- 
resentative women,  who  are  to  lead 
in  this  work)  of  rationing  their 
homes,  may  supply  an  inspiration 
which  will  stir  us  to  tighten  our 
belts  another  notch.  Most  of  the 
foods  in  which  saving  is  asked  are 
fat  makers  and  there  is  a large  pop- 
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From  Reynolds*  \eu-spaper,  London 

The  Real  Food  Question 


ulation  of  the  well-fed  among 
whom  weight  reduction  would  have 
a hygienic  as  well  as  a patriotic 
value. 

"The  slender  figure  has  long 
been  the  fashion  among  women  and 
its  adoption  would  help  the  men  at 
home  who  have  lost  it  as  well  as 
help  the  soldiers  in  the  field.” 

It  was  this  sort  of  criticism  that 
led  some  one  to  suggest  in  a whim- 
sical way  that  double  chins  be 
taboo,  as  being  a symbol  of  over- 
eating, and  their  owners  looked 
down  upon.  Unfortunately  the 
suggestion  has  been  taken  seriously 
hy  many  well-meaning  people, 
whose  minds  were  thus  distracted 
from  the  main  issue,  that  belt- 
tightening is  a job  for  everybody, 
the  lank  and  the  obese  alike — the 
rich  and  the  poor — the  saint  and 
the  sinner. 

Or,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
observes:  "Nobody  wants  a double 
chin.  As  far  as  known  it  never  has 
found  a welcome.  Nobody  desires 
to  lose  the  precious  neck  line  of 
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brought  a quick 
response.  An 
investigator  de- 
clares that  the 
double  chin  can 


he  controlled  and  ^ . ■■  - 

very  largely  miti-  •v>o^0,<s~]  / 

gated.  It  depends  \ J J J 

Urg^ly  ^upon  t he 

Perhaps  sonic  UcCmchcon  i»>  Chicago  inCunc 

of  us  are  growing  "Volunteer  or  be  drafted!" 

captious  in  our 

patriotic  measurements.  Surely  good  citi-  'Lengthening  the  c 
zenship  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  eggs  must  flow,’  it  n 
tape  line."  quent  method  of  cov 

The  problem  of  the  food  profiteer  is  with  But  this  very  inc 
us,  just  as  it  has  been  with  the  British.  U9  that  the  food  adi 
But  this  is  being  met  in  an  energetic  fashion  the  public  interest,  a 
by  the  food  administration,  as  witness  its  attention  of  every  m 
action  in  the  Baff  case  in  New  York,  in  fact  that  the  food  j 
which  the  poultry  and  egg  dealers,  B.  Baff  and  in  a mpst  vital  s 
& Son,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  three  affili-  he  himself  and  she 
ated  firms,  were  ordered  to  close  business  secondarily  of  what 
and  to  remain  closed  while  the  Food-Con-  In  the  meantime  i 
trol  Act  remains  in  effect.  to  some  parts  of  th 

"The  offenses  described  are  gross  and  Goode,  British  food 
flagrant,"  as  the  New  York  World  points  ting  us  on  the  back 
out.  “Candled  eggs  were  sold  as  uncan-  the  matter  of  shipp 
died.  Kggs  bought  at  37/  cents  a dozen  meats  to  Great  Brit! 
were  passed  through  the  affiliated  firms  and  World  summarizes  t 
finally  sold  at  51  'T  cents.  This  was  judged  those  in  Great  Brit 
to  be  'unnecessarily  complicating  channels  that  the  people  of  ti 
of  trade*  and  ‘reaping  extortionate  profits.'  make  any  food  sacri 
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'Lengthening  the  course  through  which 
eggs  must  flow,’  it  may  be  added,  is  a fre- 
quent method  of  covering  extortion." 

But  this  very  incident  should  convince 
us  that  the  food  administration  is  alert  in 
the  public  interest,  and  serves  to  focus  the 
attention  of  every  man  and  woman  on  the 
fact  that  the  food  problem  is  first  of  all, 
and  in  a mpst  vital  sense,  a matter  of  what 
he  himself  and  she  herself  eats,  and  only 
secondarily  of  what  one’s  neighbor  cats. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a silver  lining 
to  some  parts  of  the  clouds.  Sir  William 
Goode,  British  food  administrator,  is  pat- 
ting us  on  the  back  for  our  good  work  in 
the  matter  of  shipping  bacon  and  frozen 
meats  to  Great  Britain.  As  the  New  York 
World  summarizes  the  incident,  "There  are 
those  in  Great  Britain  who  have  doubted 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
make  any  food  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their 


youth.  A double 
chin  with  its  curv- 
ing crease  is  quite 
enough  of  an 
anxiety  without 
coupling  it  with 
an  intimation  of 
disregard  for  loy- 
ally. 

"Happily.  the 
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allies  in  the  war.  And  there  are  those  in 
the  United  States  and  its  congress  who 
have  not  only  doubted  the  efficiency  of  the 
federal  food  administration,  but  have  rid- 
iculed all  its  efforts. 

“Both  of  these  noisy  flocks  of  birds  are 
throw'll  into  a flutter  by  a little  statement 
of  fact  from  Sir  William.  He  says  that 
early  last  month  Mr.  Hoover  cabled  that  as 
a result  of  the  American  food-conservation 
campaign  he  had  150,000,000  pounds  of 
bacon  and  25,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  meat 
to  send  over  in  excess  of  what  British  rep- 
resentatives here  had  thought  available;  and 
it  later  developed  that  the  amount  of  frozen 
meat  available  was  'thousands  of  tons* 
ahove  the  Hoover  estimate.” 

Which,  says  the  World,  "teaches  all  con- 
cerned two  or  three  things.  The  United 
States  food-conservation  law  is  not  a fail- 
ure. Mr.  Hoover's  administration  of  it  is 
not  a failure.  The  voluntary  responses  of 
the  American  people  to  the  efforts  of  that 
administration  are  not  a failure.** 

And  then  there  arc  the  great  groups  of 


food  producers  who  have  measured  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  business,  not  of  selling  their 
goods,  but  of  feeding  the  world.  There  was 
the  National  Canners  Association,  for  ex- 
ample, which  met  in  Boston  last  month,  and 
the  Wisconsin  canner  who  addressed  the 
Pea  Section:  "We  are  here  to  take  hold  and 
all  pull  together,”  he  said,  "and  we’ll  lick 
the  boots  off  the  kaiser. 

"You  canners  are  all  agents  of  the  United 
States  government.  You’re  not  wearing 
uniforms  but  you’re  in  service  just  the  same, 
and  you  may  he  able  to  accomplish  more  at 
home  than  if  you  were  in  the  trenches. 

"Let  the  government  be  proud  of  us.  In 
fixing  prices  to  the  trade,  hold  as  close  as 
possible  in  the  cost.  Our  canned  foods  are 
going  abroad  now  and  w'hcn  one  can  of 
poor  food  is  opened  it  will  hurt  more  than 
1000  cases  of  fancy  goods.** 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  will  win  the  bat- 
tles of  food  wastage.  We  cannot  all  can  to 
beat  the  kaiser,  but  we  can  all  eat  to  can 
the  kaiser. 
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THE  list  of  things  that  will  "win  the 
war"  is  a long  one.  There  is  gaso- 
line, and  coal,  and  paper,  and  a dozen 
others — and  just  now  it  is  the  American 
garden.  Seed-planting  time  is  at  hand,  and 
every  householder  is  expected  to  do  his  duty 
in  beets  and  carrots.  For  we  need  more  of 
thdhe  humble  l though  really  delectable 
when  you  get  acquainted  with  them)  vege- 
tables than  we  raised  last  year,  when  pota- 
toes were  the  big  idea. 


The  simplicity  of  the  cold  pack  method 
of  canning,  and  the  almost  negligible  per- 
centage of  spoilage,  makes  it  possible  to 
take  one's  garden,  give  it  a turn,  first  at 
boiling  and  then  at  freezing,  and  lead  it 
forth  triumphantly  next  winter.  Potatoes 
are  all  right,  but  they  are  all  the  better  for 
having  other  vegetables  to  set  them  off. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  food  will  win 
the  war,  and  America’s  job  is  not  only  to 
pour  men  into  that  narrow  line  on  the 
Lorraine  front, 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  FagU 


but  to  feed  our 
allies.  And  every 
potato  raised  in  a 
home  garden  here 
means  a potato 
there.  We  can- 
not all  dig  our- 
selves in  along 
the  fighting  line, 
but  we  can  dig  a 
most  useful  sys- 
tem of  trenches 
for  potatoes  and 
peas  and  pars- 
nips and  things. 

If  you  are  a 
cliff-dweller  in  a 
crowded  city,  and 
the  other  tenants 
have  preempted 
all  the  back  yard, 
get  a vacant  lot — 
any  vacant  lot.  If 
there  is  no  va- 
cant lot  at  hand, 
telephone  to  the 
food  commis- 
sioner for  your 
city  or  the  secre- 
tary of  your 
chamber  of  com- 
merce, or  the 
mayor  — a n y - 
body  that  can 
tell  you  about 
somebody  who 


"Taka  one." 


has  the  allotting 
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of  vacant  property  to  gardeners,  for  every 
city  in  the  country  is  to  be  organized  for  a 
spring  offensive  in  the  gardens. 

And  remember  this  fact — you  are  not  to 
raise  a garden  for  the  purpose  of  beating 
the  high  cost  of  living,  or  because  it  will 
enable  you  to  save  money  for  buying  Lib- 
erty bonds — laudable  as  those  aims  would 
be.  The  object  of  all  gardening  this  sum- 
mer is  just  food,  to  add  to  the  total  food 
production  for  1918.  What  you  can  raise 
may  not  amount  to  a great  deal  of  itself, 
but  it  will  be  a little  bit  that  Uncle  Sam 
can  add  to  the  little  bit  more  that  your 
neighbors  will  contribute.  The  world  is  in 
a mad  race  with  hunger  and  starvation, 
with  ourselves 
but  half  a neck  in 
the  lead.  The 
American  vacant- 
lot  garden  may 
prove  to  be  the 
deciding  factor. 

Times  have 
changed  since  we 
regarded  the  va- 
cant lot  as  an 
economic  liabil- 
ity. Now,  as 
the  Indianapolis 
News  points  out, 
it  is  "one  of  the 
most  admirable 
means  of  adding 
to  the  food  sup- 
ply. The  land 
used  is  that 
which  would  oth- 
erwise be  idle 
and  so,  generally, 
is  the  labor.  No 
land  is  taken 
from  another 
field  of  pro- 
ductiveness and 
t h c gardeners 
utilize  spare  mo- 
ments that  might 
otherwise  be 
wasted.  Much 
food  was  pro- 
duced by  the  va- 
cant lot  garden- 
ers last  year. 

Much  more  can 
and  ought  to  be, 


and  in  fact  must  be  produced  this  year.” 

Here  is  what  Philadelphia  did  last  year, 
for  example,  through  its  Vacant  Lot  Culti- 
vation Association.  We  quote  from  a re- 
port just  issued: 

"We  assigned  gardens  to  1,145  families 
and  we  believe  their  crop  production, 
amounting  to  about  $70,000,  is  a wonderful 
showing,  especially  when  it  is  understood 
that  over  half  of  the  families  who  were 
assigned  gardens  had  them  for  the  first  time 
and  that  a very  large  portion  of  these  new 
comers  had  to  be  assigned  gardens  on 
newly  acquired  land  which  in  most  cases 
had  not  been  worked  for  years  and,  there- 
fore, was  not  in  a good  state  of  culttva- 
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tion.  We  especially  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  out  of  1,145  families  only 
twenty-eight  forfeited  their  gardens,  ac- 
cording to  the  association's  rules  on  ac- 
count of  neglect. 

"The  association  had  applications  on  file 
for  gardens  from  as  many  more  families  as 
the  number  it  was  able  to  assign.  The 
work  was  conducted  on  about  160  acres 
which  included  thirty-one  different  garden- 
farms  scattered  throughout  the  city  and 
accommodating  over  187  on  the  largest 
farm  to  five  on  the  smallest.  The  size  of 
the  gardens  was  in  the  main  between  one- 
eighth  and  one-sixth  of  an  acre.” 

The  Atlanta  Journal  wisely  reminds  the 
gardener  that  raising  things  is  an  art,  and 
that  he  will  do  well  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  purposes  of  hoes  and  spades,  and 
with  the  ways  of  worms,  and  the  sprouting 
habits  of  radish  and  other  seeds.  "It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  the 
amateur  gardener  or  farmer  inform  himself 
as  accurately  and  fully  as  possible  concern- 


ing the  rudiments  of  his  task.  Otherwise, 
much  time  and  energy  and  precious  mate- 
rial will  be  wasted." 

And  above  all,  says  the  Louisville  Times, 
with  the  hand  once  to  the  plow,  don’t  look 
back;  don’t  even  hesitate.  "Some  gardens 
were  not  unqualified  successes  last  year,  but 
none  should  yield  to  the  disappointment 
that  lay  in  those  old  failures.  Also,  the 
gardener,  searching  his  own  heart,  is  quite 
likely  to  find  that  the  fault  lay,  not  in  the 
soil  or  the  seeds,  but  in  his  own  indolence 
or  carelessness.  Since  no  man  wishes  his 
faults  to  grow  and  increase,  one  should  turn 
last  year’s  failures  to  account  by  using 
greater  care  in  planting  and  cultivation. 

We  commend  to  every  community  the 
energetic  action  of  Marshalltown,  aq  Iowa 
city  of  twenty  thousand  population.  We 
take  the  story  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Herald: 

A survey  of  vacant  lots  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  county  agent.  He  finds 
that  seventy-five  acres  of  land  in  these  lots 
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that  might  have  been  cultivated 
were  left  to  grow  weeds  or,  at  best, 
grass  that  went  to  seed. 

Nor  was  that  the  only  result  of 
his  investigation.  He  discovered 
that  many  of  the  lots  that  were 
used  failed  to  produce  on  account 
of  the  poor  character  of  the  soil  or 
because  crops  not  adapted  to  the 
soil  were  planted. 

The  defects  of  last  year  will  be 
remedied  in  a systematic  manner, 
under  the  direction  of  the  county 
agent.  Every  vacant  lot  has  been 
listed  and  will  he  assigned  to  some 
person.  Three  hundred  loads  of 
manure  that  can  be  used  for  fer- 
tilizer have  been  located  within  the 
city.  All  work  this  year  will  be 
tinder  competent  direction.  Mar- 
shalltown imported  ninety  per 
cent  of  its  potatoes  last  year.  That 
amount  is  to  be  cut  down  mate- 
rially in  the  coming  year.  A good 
many  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be 
raised  on  seventy-five  acres. 
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Llubb  in  Rochester  Her  aid 

The  Back- Yard  Garden* 

And  there  is  another  agency- 
through  -which  we  can  get  better 
and  bigger  gardens  this  year.  We 
refer  to  the  coaching  by  experi- 
enced gardeners  of  the  raw  re- 
cruits. 

A man  who  stored  his  cellar 
with  pumpkins  ami  squashes  and 
beets  with  his  own  trademark  on 
them  can  surely  repeat  the  per- 
formance— and  more,  he  can  tell 
others  how  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  de- 
lights of  gardening — you  can  be 
engaged  in  the  most  intricate  op- 
erations associated  with  the  plant- 
ing of  parsnips,  say,  and  at  the 
same  time,  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience,  tell  your  neighbor 
in  the  next  allottment,  or  over  the 
back-yard  fence,  how  it  is  done. 
His  advice  this  year  will  not  go 
unheeded,  for  everyone  will  want 
the  help,  the  advice  of  the  more 
experienced.  As  the  St.  Louis 
Times  says: 
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Chapin  in  St.  Lauis  Kapitblic 


Adventures  in  Amateur  Farming 


“A  broad  field  of  service  to  the  country 
lies  before  the  men  and  women  wise  in  the 
ways  of  gardens.  These  experienced  ones 
could  hold  classes  among  their  neighbors, 
thus  enabling  the  newcomers  to  add  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  vegetable  food  to  the 
country's  stocks.  The  neighborhood  in- 
structor would  find  pleasure  and  recreation 


in  instructing  less  able  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  the  mysteries  of  food  pro- 
duction besides  the  gratification  that  lies 
in  duty  well  done.” 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  directs  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  may  yet  become 
a nation  of  vegetarians,  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  meat — and  people  following  the  new 
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dietary  will  find  the  home  garden 
a most  valuable  ally,  particularly 
al  this  time. 

"Whether  or  not  vegetarianism 
— living  on  vegetable  diet  to  the 
exclusion  of  meat — is  gaining  in 
favor  in  this  country,”  says  the 
Age-Herald,  "is  a matter  for 
statisticians  of  the  food  bureau  of 
the  agricultural  department  to 
settle.  But  the  food  conservation 
propaganda  has  made  near-vege- 
tarians of  many  people  who  had 
formerly  set  such  store  by  beef, 
mutton  and  bacon  that  they 
slighted  in  a measure  the  even 
more  nourishing  products  of  the 
small  truck  patch. 

“Many  men  known  as  good 
caters  are  now  indulging  in  less 
meat  and  more  vegetables.  TlTis  change 
will  be  conducive  to  health,  to  say  nothing 
of  solving  some  of  the  complexities  of  the 
food  problem.  Vegetables  are  compara- 
tively cheap.  And  if  the  war  garden  move- 
ment results  in  doubling  truck  production 
this  year,  there  will  be  no  probability  of 
prices  advancing. 

“The  vegetable  habit — the  eating  of  more 
vegetables  and  fruit — should  be  in  evidence 
not  only  now.”  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
"but  after  the  war.  It  will  unquestionably 
be  of  very  high  dietary  importance.'’ 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  urges  the 
American  people  to  learn  the  lessons  which 
last  winter’s  fuel  shortage  held  for  us. 

“We  have  suffered  this  winter  from  the 
coal  shortage,"  says  the  Times-Star.  “We 


From  The  Passing  Show,  London 

What  Smith's  Place  must  Look  Like,  to  Jud(t  from  Hit  Story 


TOO  SMALL  FOR  MARROW  CLASS 

Envious  Suburban  Gardener  (loudly) : "Look  at  ’im  swankin' 
off  to  try  and  kid  the  judges  'e  grew  them  bananas  'imself !" 


have  been  distressed  by  the  partial  paralysis 
of  the  railroads.  But  these  evils  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  food  problem  that 
will  he  presented  to  America  and  the  allied 
countries  next  winter  if  the  United  States 
fails  to  produce  big  crops  in  1918. 

“The  American  farmer  and  the  American 
back-yard  gardener  both  made  fine  records 
last  year.  Because  of  their  hard  work,  and 
also  because  of  favorable  w'eather  condi- 
tions, some  very  big  crops  were  raised. ° 
“This  year  weather  conditions  may  not  be 
so  favorable.  Meantime  the  need  for  food 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  problem 
is  to  increase  food  production  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  We  must  keep  our  own 
people  safe  from  hunger;  we  must  feed  our 
armies  in  Europe  and  provide  a large  part  of 
the  food  needed  by  the  troops  and 
civilian  populations  of  the  allied 
countries.” 

We  cannot  all  be  farmers,  but  we 
can  all  have  little  farms.  And  every 
foot  of  ground  devoted  in  city  gar- 
dens to  peas,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  releases  a foot  of  farm 
land  for  the  production  of  grain  for 
our  allies. 

The  city  and  suburban  gardener 
has  long  been  a favorite  theme  for 
those  wits  who  wrote  things  for  our 
comic  papers,  hut  this  is  no  longer 
true. 

The  wit  has  himself  turned 
gardener  and  is  doing  his  bit  with 
the  rest  of  them. 
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• "Wait  'till  y'  see  me  clothes  in  IMS! 

WHICH  is  decidedly  better  than  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  to  shoot,  as  the  in 
old  phrase  had  it.  For  if,  as  we  arc  fr 
told,  this  is  to  he  the  last  great  war,  a sharp-  w 
shooter’s  skill  at  arms  will  he  a useless  B 
accomplishment,  whereas  the  thrift  habit,  if 
we  arc  to  believe  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  a (1 
most  valuable  possession,  n< 

The  Thrift  Stamp  offers  an  incentive  to  ai 
save  at  just  the  age  when  life  habits  are  be-  m 
ing  formed.  Liberty  bonds  are  out  of  the  di 
reach  of  most  children,  but  Thrift  Stamps  c: 
at  a quarter  each — why,  the  cost  of  two  tr 
movies  will  pay  for  one. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  quotes  the  h; 
ancient  proverb,  that  "a  wilfull  waste  makes  tl 
a woeful  want,”  and  adds  that  today  from  fii 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  lessons  fa 
of  thrift  are  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  m 
the  children  of  today  the  fact  that  what  they  sa 
wilfully  waste  will  make  a woeful  want  for  ol 
the  army  and  navy,  and  imperil  the  sue-  tl 


cess  of  the  war.  But  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  help 
.1  • the  army  and  navy  is  to 

help  the  government  in 
its  need  for  money,  and, 
^ while  a little  child  may 

•Jj  J j I not  be  able  to  buy  a Lib- 

I erty  bond,  he  is  able  to 

buy  a little  Liberty  bond, 
f,  ■ for  such  is  a Thrift  Stamp. 

The  more  Thrift  Stamps 
Jill  bought,  the  more  money 

—a*  will  the  United  States  gov- 

| |)|||'  ‘ eminent  have  for  war  ex- 

yljjl,lll!|  ] penditures,  and  the  sooner 

will  come  peace.” 

The  same  paper  shows 
that  if  the  children  of  this 
country  bought  stamps — 
each  one  worth  but  twenty- 
five  cents,  in  the  aggregate 
they  could  pay  the  na- 
, tional  debt.  Or,  what  is 
more  important  at  this 
p-  time,  they  could  pay  the 
war  debt,  and  so  break  the 
back  of  autocracy  and 
jj-  make  the  world  safe  for 

democracy. 

The  War  Savings  Stamp,  which  is  given 
in  exchange  for  sixteen  of  these  stamps  plus 
fourteen  cents,  at  a total  outlay  of  $4.14, 
will  be  worth  five  dollars  in  1923.  "Baby 
Bonds,”  they  have  been  called. 

These  investments,  as  the  Harrisburg 
(Fa.)  Patriot  points  out,  the  "bankers  can- 
not buy  up.  They  dare  not.  The  bonds 
are  not  for  the  people  of  millions  but  for  the 
millions  of  people — small  wage  earners,  chil- 
dren and  others  of  the  vast  army  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  help  their  government 
to  the  limit  of  their  resources." 

In  the  meantime  every  conceivable  agency 
has  been  pressed  into  service  for  selling 
them.  The  public  schools  have  offered  the 
field  most  intensively  worked,  and  rightly  so 
far,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re- 
minds us,  "perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  foundation 
of  the  unparalleled  growth  in  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  could  be  found  in  the 
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thrift  precepts  written  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and 
others  of  the  fathers,  and 
which,  for  two  or  three 
generations,  were  current 
proverbial  coin  among  the 
people,  old  and  young 
alike.  If  we  have  wan- 
dered far  away  from  such 
wholesome  doctrines,  this 
is  certainly  the  right  time 
for  getting  back.” 

More  than  this,  says  the 
Globe  - Democrat,  "there 
will  be  stirred  into  more 
active  life  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism and  helpfulness 
toward  our  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Thrift  Stamps  arc 
being  offered  for  sale  by 
the  government  as  one 
means  of  meeting  the 
enormous  expense  of  car- 
rying on  the  war.  Every 
quarter  of  a dollar  in- 
vested in  a Thrift  Sthmp 
means  not  only  a saving  for  the  buyer,  but 
support  of  the  country." 

In  ( alifornia  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  has  put  the  matter  up  to 
the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  state — 
twenty-four  thousand  of  them. 

"For  twenty  years.”  he  said,  "we  have 
been  voicing  and  repeating  that  ‘the  schools 
should  be  more  practical:’  that  ‘they  should 
be  related  to  life;'  that  school  experience 
should  lead  to  and  prepare  for  real  expe- 
rience in  the  world. 

"This  thrift  plan  is  directly  to  the  point. 
It  is  really  a smaller  edition  of  the  Liberty 
loan  idea.  The  children  who  take  part  are 
entering  into  the  same  feelings  and  the  same 
procedure  as  their  elders  out  in  practical 
life. 

"They  take  part  in  an  investment  and  they 
save  their  money  for  a purpose — they  be- 
come a part  of  the  body  politic — they  are 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  All 
this  must  inevitably  affect  the  character  of 
the  children,  must  tend  to  make  them  better 
citizens  of  the  future.” 


BronslrUp  in  Sa a Francisco  Chr&ntcl* 

Heed  the  Traffic  "Cop” 

In  Pittsburgh  the  postmen  have  in  two 
months  sold  Thrift  Stamps  to  the  value  of 
$718,000 — a bit  of  work  that  in  our  mind 
deserves  the  very  highest  praise.  It  is  big. 
It  is  monumental.  This  is  how  one  man, 
Carrier  Graff,  who  sold  the  highest  amount, 
did  it:  Kach  night  after  his  tour  of  duty, 

he  went  out  visiting  persons  on  his  route. 
Not  one  has  refused  to  buy  and  many  have 
given  him  the  addresses  of  friends  not  on 
his  route,  that  he  has  interested. 

Mr.  William  Lanigan  won  second  place, 
first  talking  Thrift  Stamps  to  the  people  on 
his  route,  and  then  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, as  expert  salesmen  say,  making  the 
sale. 

“I  didn’t  know,”  he  says,  “how  much 
pleasure  one  could  get  from  helping  Uncle 
Sam.  I had  worked  for  him  so  long  that 
I didn’t  realize  what  it  meant  to  really  help 
him  until  this  thrift  campaign  began.  Now 
I am  getting  a clearer  idea  of  what  patriot- 
ism means.” 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  small-sized 
government  bonds  of  a small  denomination 
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Hungrrford  in  Pittsburgh  Sun 

It  will  Reach  Him  if  You  Put  a Stamp  on  It 
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ice  downstream  in  a big  spring 
thaw." 

Thrift  Stamps  were  widely  used 
as  new-model  valentines.  Thrift 
cards  were  inscribed  with  appro- 
priate sentiments  like  “Let  this  be 
your  valentine,”  and  one  or  more 
Thrift  Stamps  attached,  as  the 
sender  himself  was  more  or  less 
patriotically  inspired  that  morning. 

Newspaper  editorials  and  ad 
dresses  on  Lincoln's  and  Washing- 
ton's birthdays  stimulated  buying. 
In  fact,  no  occasion  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  linked  up  with  War  Sav- 
ing Stamps  has  been  passed  by. 

One  of  the  new  sales  methods 
adopted  by  that  redoubtable  sales- 
man, William  G.  McAdoo,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasurer,  is  a postcard 
sent  out  with  the  statement  that 
by  buying  War  Savings  Samps 
“You  help  your  government  by 
lending  it  your  savings  and  invest 
your  savings  safely  at  4 per  cent 
compound  interest.” 

The  card  besides  containing  a 
strong  appeal  to  help  the  country 
in  this  way,  gave  halftone  pictures 


that  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  us,  Collier's  re- 
minds us,  that  “if  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  do  not  take  up 
those  two  billions  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  during  this  year  of  grace 
1918,  it  will  be  because  we  don’t 
know  what  thrift  is  nor  how  to 
practice  it  Take  hold  and  do  your 
part  whenever  you  find  a stray  two 
bits  that  can  be  spared  under  the 
camplike  sort  of  life  that  most  of 
us  at  home  arc  now  trying  to  get 
down  to.  Every  man  who  has 
others  working  for  him  owes  it  to 
them  and  to  himself  to  see  to  it 
that  they  clearly  understand  what 
this  war-savings  scheme  means  to 
them  and  to  their  children.  Wc 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  any  thrift 
miracles,  but  if  the  families  of  this 
whole  country  will  just  put  their 
weight  into  it  and  buy  a big  stamp 
every  pay  day  or  a little  green  one 
every  working  day,  that  wanted 
total  will  flow  into  the  treasury  like 
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of  the  war-savings  certificate  and  the 
thrift  card;  and  one  part  of  it,  to  be 
detached  and  used  as  a return  card, 
constituted  an  order-blank  for  the 
stamps,  to  be  delivered  by  the  letter- 
carrier.  This  order-blank  is  addressed 
to  the  local  postmaster  and  can  be 
mailed  free. 

All  this  is  being  done  on  top  of  a 
vigorous  “Smileage  Book"  campaign, 
which  has  met  with  a response  equally 
enthusiastic  with  the  thrift  campaign. 
Every  Smileage  Book  that  the  public 
buys,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
points  out,  gives  some  "American 
soldier  in  camp  clean,  wholesome  en- 
tertainment. The  plan  is  sound  and 
the  benefits  are  certain  to  be  worth  all 
the  effort  put  into  it."  The  Plain 
Dealer  suggests  that  the  nation  make 
‘‘smileage  a 
permanent  activ- 
ity and  a con- 
stant testimonial 
to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  men 
in  the  service.” 

We  cannot 
leave  this  subject 
of  smileage  with- 
out passing  on  to 


Pease  in  Newark  News 


Th»  Mighty  Lever 


Page  in  Nash  nils  Tennessean 
This  Tree  must  Grow 


our  readers  a 
letter  that  in- 
dicates the  pleas- 
ure that  a book 
brings  to  its  rc- 
c i p i e n t.  The 
letter  was  writ- 
ten by  a soldier 
in  the  new  army 
to  a New  York 
donor,  and  is 
taken  from  the 
K n ickerbocker 
Press; 

“It  is  with  pro- 
found thanks  that  I acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  the  Smileage  Book,  which 
you  were  all  so  kind  to  send  me,  and  I 
assure  you  all  that  I appreciate  the 
same,  and  the  spirit  that  prompts  you 
all  to  remember  me,  even  though  I am 
so  far  away,  and  I hope  some  day  to 
be  able  to  thank  you  all  personally. 
I shall  think  of  you  all,  every  time  1 
use  one  of  the  tickets  in  our  Liberty 
show  tent  here  in  camp.” 

And  just  because  we  hope  it  will 
inspire  some  of  our  readers  to  buy 
more  smileage  books  and  also  receive 
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Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  Cartoons  Magazine  will  be  found  a series  of  war  cartoons  by  celebrated 
French  artists.  They  are  masterpieces  of  poster  art.  Now  come  two  American  artists  who  have  con- 
tributed work  equally  beautiful,  as  this  war-savings  poster  by  Herbert  Paus  easily  demonstrates. 
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?WS.S.  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 
= SAVE  YOUR  COUNTRY 
Buy  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 


Haskell  Coffin  is  the  other  artist  referred  to  in  the  note  on  the  preceding  page.  This  Joan  of  Arc 
poster  is  heroic,  but  with  the  heroic  it  combines,  to  a remarkable  degree,  softness  of  color  and  outline, 
and  tenderness  of  expression. 
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F-.-ant  in  Baltimore  American 

The  Big  Brother 


be  able  to  pay  the  city  a little 
visit,  after  our  drill  periods. 

"For  the  sake  of  any  one  in 
the  shop  who  has  friends  or 
relatives  in  this  camp,  I will 
say  that  we  are  all  well  and 
healthy,  and  enjoying  our  stay 
down  here  as  much  as  possible, 
but  we  arc  all  wishing  the  war 
was  over,  of  course,  with  a 
complete  victory  on  our  side, 
so  we  can  come  home  again, 
and  enjoy  this  wonderful  life 
we  all  live  in.” 

And  a corporal  wrote : “I  am 
very  thankful  to  you  for  that 
Smilcagc  Book.  I went  down 
to  sec  a show  and  the  fellow 
said,  ‘You  are  the  first  fellow 
to  get  by  me  without  paying.' 
In  other  words,  I was  the 
first  in  our  camp  to  have  a 
Smileage  Book." 


Rehse  i*  New  York  W’orld 

Freddy:  “Lookit  my  collec- 

tion o’  stamp*.  Teddy — all  o' 
dem  foreign  an’  all  different." 

Teddy:  “Aw.  that’*  nothin'. 

I gotta  collection — all  United 
State*  an'  all  alike." 

Freddy:  "They  can't  be  much 
good." 

Teddy:  "They're  better’n 

your*  — ‘they’re  war  savin* 
stamps." 

interesting  letters,  we  give  the 
rest  of  the  letter,  as  follows: 

“We  are  enjoying  warm 
weather  down  here.  Truly  the 
‘sunny  South’  is  living  up  to  its 
name. 

“Today  (Sunday!  I took  a 
horseback  ride  of  about  seven 
miles,  with  just  my  blouse  on. 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  baseball 
fans  left  in  the  shop,  you  can  let 
them  know  there  was  a big 
game  down  here  today  between 
two  teams  of  different  regi- 
ments. 

“We  have  not  been  able  to 
visit  now  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
due  to  several  cases  of  menin- 
gitis there,  but  the  quarantine  is 

to  be  lifted  tomorrow,  so  we  will 
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THE  scene  was  the  studio  of  an  emi- 
nent cartoonist.  The  artist  was  out 
for  the  day,  so  the  “properties"  had 
the  room  to  themselves. 

“I  wish  you  fellows  would  clear  out  of 
here  and  let  me  rest  in  peace,”  said  the 
Full  Dinner  Pail,  peevishly;  “I’m  tired. 
I've  been  appearing  steadily  in  cartoons 
for  the  last  ten  years  and  I'm  about  worn 
out.  My  tin  cup  is  frayed  to  a frazzle." 

"Listen  to  what's  talking,”  hooted  the 
Paper  Cap  of  Labor,  derisively;  “who  the 
deuce  are  you  to  order  the  rest  of  us  off 
the  earth?  What  do  you  amount  to,  com- 
pared with  me,  for  instance?  If  it  weren't 


for  me,  you'd  never  appear  in  a cartoon 
at  all.  You're  only  a tin  can  to  hang  in 
Honest  Labor's  hand;  I go  on  his  head  in- 
variably, and  I want  to  tell  you  that  the 
Paper  Cap  of  Labor  is  pretty  nearly  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  whole  cartoon 
industry.  You  appear  only  in  presiden- 
tial campaigns;  I am  in  the  picture  all  the 
time,  year  in  and  year  out.  Why,  I can 
remember  when  laborers  really  did  wear 
paper  caps — outside  of  cartoons,  I mean.” 
There  was  a murmur  of  dissent  in  a far 
corner  of  the  studio. 

“When  you  two  get  through  with  your 
childish  squabble,”  butted  in  a voice,  “I 
should  like  to  remark  that  neither  of  you 
is  of  the  slightest  consequence — compared 
with  a real  essential  like  myself.” 

“Or  me,”  said  another  voice  in  the  same 
superior  tone. 


ill 


"When  he  doesn't  know  what  else  to  do  he  puts  me  into 
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draw,  he  puts  me,  his  Uncle  Sam,  in  a 
picture.  I’ve  saved  his  professional 
life,  many  a time.  I fit  in  everywhere 
and  anywhere.  Sometimes  I’m  the 
whole  cartoon,  just  standing  there  and 
pulling  my  whiskers.  The  cartoonist 
puts  the  most  noble  sentiments,  the 
most  rugged  common  sense,  into  my 
mouth.  I am  the  whole  works  here, 
I’d  have  you  know.  I’ll  leave  it  to 
Miss  Columbia  here  if  I'm  not.” 

"Right  you  are,  Samuel,”  said  Miss 
Columbia,  “although,  as  a matter  of 


Instantly  attention  was  centered  upon  the 
white  sidewhiskers  and  shiny  plug  hat  of 
Capitol. 


"We,"  said  they,  speaking  in  perfect 
unison,  “are  the  top-notch  aristocracy  of 
the  cartoon  business.  We  give  class  and 
distinction  to  it.  Once  in  a while  some 
cartoonist  will  draw  a picture  of  Labor 
without  a paper  cap  or  a full  dinner  pail, 
but  what  artist  ever  made  a picture  of 
Capitol  which  did  not  include  white  side- 
whiskers  and  a shiny  plug  hat?  Tell  us 
that.  Wc  are  indispensable;  that’s  the 
truth  of  the  matter.” 


"Good  for  you!  That's  the  way  to  talk 
to  'em,’’  wheezed  the  Trusts,  moving  his 
frontal  rotundity  with  obvious  difficulty, 
and  smiling  his  well-known  smile  from  jowl 
to  jowl.  "I  belong  in  the  sidewhisker  and 
plug  hat  class  myself,  and  I like  to  see  these 
upstarts  put  down  where  they  belong." 


"Gentlemen,  this  has  gone  far  enough," 
said  Uncle  Sam,  pulling  himself  out  of  his 
chair  by  his  bootstraps;  "all  talk  of  this 
sort  is  most  unseemly  and  undignified. 
Particularly  as  the  basis  of  it  is  vanity  and 
not  truth.  You  must  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  were  it  not  for  me,  the  cartoon  busi- 
ness would  go  to  the  wall,  quick.  I am  the 
cartoonist’s  chief 
asset.  When  he 
doesn't  know 
what  else  to 
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"You're  all  to  the  good  on  ordinary  occa- 
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fact,  I think  you  might  give  me  a little 
credit  for  being  somebody.  You’re  all  to 
the  good  on  ordinary  cartoon  occasions  but 
when  a big  public  man  dies,  who  is  it  that  is 
invariably  shown  holding  a laurel  wreath 
over  his  tomb?  Do  you  get  me?” 

"I  get  you,  old  dear,”  said  Uncle  Sam; 
"in  the  sad  pictures,  with  the  weeps  in  them, 
you’re  the  real  thing.  I’d  look  great,  pull- 
ing my  whiskers  in  front  of  a tomb, 
wouldn't  II  I'd  be  a joke.  But  as  for  the 
rest  of  these — ” 

“Don’t  include  me  in  what  you're  going 
to  say,  I beg  of  you,’’  a new  voice  broke 
in  with  icy  politeness. 

“Who  spoke?’’  asked  Uncle  Sam,  with 
great  severity  of  manner. 

"I  did,”  replied  the  Horn  of  Plenty,  plain- 
ly labelled  Prosperity;  “I  haven’t  had  a 
chance  in  cartoons  recently,  the  War  Cloud 
has  sort  of  enveloped  me,  but  when  I do 
appear  I'm  not  to  be  classed  with  paper 
caps,  plug  hats  or  whiskers.  As  has  been 
truly  said,  there  are  other  ways  of  showing 
Labor  than  in  a paper  cap,  and  whether  you 
believe  it  or  not,  I once  knew  a cartoonist 
to  draw  Capitol  without  a plug  hat,  but  it's 
a high  crime  for  a cartoonist  to  draw  Pros- 
perity in  any  other  way  than  as  a Horn  of 
Plenty,  full  of  pineapples,  plums  and  pears. 
As  for  Uncle  Sam,”  added  the  Horn  of 
Plenty,  “he's  just  a tiresome  old  boob.  He 


reaches  his  limit  when  he  pats  some  shine 
on  the  back  and  says,  'He’s  good  enough 
for  me.”' 

At  this,  the  Common  People,  Mars  and 
the  Ultimate  Consumer  burst  into  roars  of 
laughter,  while  the  Democratic  Donkey  let 
loose  a wild  hee-haw  of  merriment. 

Uncle  Sam,  red  with  rage,  was  about  to 
put  the  presumptuous  Horn  of  Plenty  in  its 
place  when  the  gloom  of  the  studio  was 
suddenly  lightened  by  the  entrance  of 
Teddy's  Teeth. 

“You  arc  candidates  for  the  Ananias 
club,”  they  snapped,  “every  last  one  of  you. 
When  it  comes  to  appearing  in  cartoons, 
I’ve  got  you  all  beaten,  ten  to  one,  with  no 
takers.  I’ve  been  the  main  squeeze  in  the 
cartoon  business  ever  since  my  owner  was  a 
New  York  Police  Commissioner,  and  that 
was  some  year's  ago,  believe  me.” 

“Oh,  shut  up  I”  yawned  a tremendous 
voice.  "I’ve  listened  to  this  sort  of  thing 
long  enough.  I’ll  show  you  who's  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  cartoon  business.” 

It  was  the  Chasm  labelled  Oblivion  that 
spoke,  and  in  another  second  the  Full  Din- 
ner Pail,  the  Paper  Cap  of  Labor,  Capitol’s 
White  Sidewhiskers  and  Plug  Hat,  the 
Trusts,  Uncle  Sam,  Miss  Columbia,  Mars, 
the  Horn  of  Plenty  and  Teddy's  Teeth 
went  down — down — DOWN  into  its  ahyss- 
mal  depths. 
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Little  Lark 
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THE  golden  sunlight  of  late  summer, 
flooding  through  the  arabesque  of 
laurel,  fell  in  bright  patches  on  the 
ground  and  gilded  the  head  of  Little  Lark; 
a serious-faced,  sunburned,  tow-headed 
lad  of  twelve,  who  was  dipping  his  heavy 
wooden  bucket  into  the  cool  water  of  the 
spring.  His  face  was  flushed  as  from  re- 
cent crying,  and  sobs  still  shook  his  little 
body  as  he  dried  his  tears  on  his  worn, 
blue  cotton  sleeve.  Rolling  up  one  leg 
of  his  homemade  jeans,  he  disclosed  a 
number  of  long  red  welts,  the  result  of  a 
none  too  gentle  application  of  his  step- 
mammie’s  hickory.  He  addressed  the 
scrubby,  yellow  "fice  dawg"  that  was  noisily 
lapping  water  at  his  side. 

“Looky  what  she  done  to  me!”  he  said. 
“Looky  what  she  done!” 

But  the  puppy,  busy  with  his  flea  hunt- 
ing, showed  no  sympathy  or  even  interest. 
“You,  Little  Lark!” 

The  call,  in  a harsh,  irritable  voice,  was 
twice  repeated.  It  came  from  a fat,  slobby 
young  woman  in  red  calico,  who  stood 
belligerently  at  the  door  of  a cabin  on  the 


stump-dotted  clearing  some  distance  away. 

“I'm  a-comin'l” 

Another  swipe  of  his  sleeve,  another 
snuffle,  and  Little  Lark  took  up  his  load, 
and  began  toiling  slowly  up  the  clay-col- 
ored hill,  past  the  sassafrass  thicket,  past 
the  bare  mullein  stalks,  and  the  zigzag 
rail  fence,  the  sharp  outlines  of  which  were 
draped  with  love  vine.  A velvet-winged 
butterfly  darted  past,  and  the  child,  for- 
getting his  grief  for  the  moment,  gave 
chase  to  it,  only  to  be  halted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  pudgy  figure  in  the  door- 
way. 

Big  Lark  Fargason,  his  father,  was  known 
throughout  Turkey  Egg  Cove  as  a fox  hun- 
ter and  a banjo  picker,  and  was  perhaps  < 

the  most  shiftless  of  the  ”po’  white  trash" 
that  made  the  cove  its  home.  To  the  lot 
of  Little  Lark  and  Sukcy,  the  young  sec- 
ond wife,  fell  the  tending  of  the  sunbaked 
corn  patch  and  the  raising  of  the  runty 
razor-back  hogs;  in  fact,  all  the  work  was 
theirs,  fbr  Big  Lark  complained  and  boasted  l 

continually  of  a “misery  in  the  chist.” 

Sukey,  born  and  bred  in  Turkey  Egg  Cove, 
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regarded  herself  as 
made  of  finer  clay 
than  others,  and 
never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress 
that  fact  upon  them. 

Had  she  not  worked 
in  the  village  “lon- 
dry,"  and  acquired 
there  a certain 
smartness  of  which 
t h e red  - celluloid 
bracelet  on  her  fat, 
mottled  arm  was  a 
symbol? 

Life  to  Little  Lark 
since  the  reign  of  a 
stepmother  was  not 
sweet,  for  Sukey  had 
the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  "high-tem- 
perdest  gal”  this  side 
of  Caney  Creek. 

She  was  a hard  task- 
mistress,  moreover, 
and  found  numberless  chores  for 
freckled  hands  of  the  small  boy. 

With  the  cool  spring  water  sloshing  his 
ankles  the  lad  entered  the  lean-to,  where 


Sukey,  her  calico 
skirt  turned  back 
from  her  linsey  pet- 
ticoat, was  making 
corn  pone  for  din- 
ner. With  a dex- 
terous movement 
she  tossed  the  mass 
of  yellow  paste  from 
one  hand  to  the 
other,  gave  it  a vi- 
cious slap  that  left 
the  imprint  of  her 
stubby  fingers. 

Aunt  Rhody  Rug- 
gles  from  over  the 
ridge  was  a visitor 
for  a spell,  and  sat 
by  the  window  talk- 
ing in  a squeaky 
voice  as  she  rounded 
a stocking  heel  with 
her  knitting  needles. 
At  her  feet  on  a pal- 
let played  a sandy- 
haired  baby  with  eyes  like  blue  saucers. 
It  chewed  with  toothless  gums  on  a little 
glass  bottle. 

The  cabin  fairly  shone  with  cleanliness, 


Sukey 
the 


'Looky  what  she  done  to  me!”  he  said.  “Looky  what  she  done.' 
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Aunt  Rhody  Rugglea  Sat  by  the  Window,  Rounding  a Stocking  Heel 


for  Sulcey,  whatever  her  shortcomings  might 
have  been,  was  a good  housekeeper.  Strings 
of  red  and  yellow  peppers  glistening  in  the 
sunshine  dangled  from  the  rafters,  while 
hoards  balanced  on  upturned  barrels  held 
apples  sliced  for  drying  against  many  a 
half  moon  pic  next  winter. 

"Youngsters  is  a sight  o’  trouble,"  ob- 
served Aunt  Rhody,  dipping  into  her  snuff 
can. 

“Haint  they,  though,  'specially  step-uns,” 
agreed  Sukey,  significantly  eyeing  Little 
Lark  who  had  shouldered  the  lumpy,  shape- 
less baby,  and  was  walking  with  it. 

Dinner  was  ready,  and  Big  Lark  entered 
from  the  steps  where  he  had  spent  the 
morning  with  his  banjo.  An  enormous 
shock  of  ham-gravy  red  hair  crowned  his 
head,  huge  freckles  spangled  his  long  neck, 
and  his  bare  feet  drummed  on  the  floor  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

The  puppy  sniffed  hungrily  at  the  corn 
pone,  now  brown  and  crisp,  and  ready  to 
he  served  with  the  thick  slices  of  ham  and 
baked  potatoes.  With  wistful  eyes  he 
watched  developments,  hoping  with  his  dog- 
like optimism  for  a chance  crumb  from  his 
master's  table. 

Conversation  was  scant  in  the  Fargason 
cabin,  but  hospitality  was  not  lacking,  that 
being  a part  of  every  mountaineer’s  religion. 


So  Aunt  Sukey  was  frequently  urged  to 
“hep  yo’  sef,"  or  "tek  a taler." 

The  little  dog  sniffed  some  more.  Break- 
fast seemed  away  back  in  the  dim  past. 
He  grew  bolder,  and  poking  his  nose  in  a 
skillet,  started  off  with  a bit  of  meat.  But 
Sukey,  too  quick  for  him,  dealt  him  a sharp 
lick  with  the  handle  of  her  long  fly  brush. 
Howling  he  fled,  upsetting  the  drying 
apples.  Everywhere  they  lay. 

Fuming  and  furious,  the  stepmother 
noted  the  havoc  and  addressed  her  hus- 
band. "1  ain’t  a goin'  to  be  pestered  with 
that  dawg  no  longer  an’  you  got  to  shoot 
hit  in  the  mawnin’.” 

“Ugh  huh!"  promised  Big  Lark,  as  he 
conveyed  another  bite  to  his  potato- 
crammed  mouth  on  his  knife  blade. 

The  child  made  no  comment,  but  leaving 
his  place  went  to  comfort  the  dog.  From 
under  the  shed  he  crawled  and  Little  Lark’s 
eyes  grew  steely;  his  mouth  drew  straight 
as  he  watched  his  pet  limp.  Rebellion  rose 
in  his  childish  heart.  How  he  hated  Sukey! 

“She  can  whip  me,  but  datiged  if  I'll  stan' 
fer  her  a beatin’  you.  An’  pappy  shain’t 
shoot  you  neither."  He  gulped  a sob. 

Afternoon  dragged  on  and  Little  Lark 
busied  himself  with  many  chores,  but  he 
trembled  with  resentment  as  he  grubbed  in 
the  clearing,  edged  with  life-everlasting  and 
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sumac,  its  red  tapers  glowing  like  torches. 
The  iron  weed  flaunted  its  purple  pompons, 
and  blue  mist,  light  as  thistledown,  floated 
through  the  cove — Indian  summer's  fore- 
runners. 

The  shadows  lengthened  and  the  child 
made  his  way  toward  the  cabin  where  a 
thin  smoke  curled  from  the  chimney,  de- 
noting supper  was  being  prepared.  Dusk 
gathered  and  the  thicket  was  spangled  with 
fireflies.  A million  frogs  croaked  hoarsely 
under  the  willows. 

Little  Lark  climbed  wearily  to  his  bed 
in  the  loft.  He  did  not  undress,  but  sat 
looking  from  the  small  window.  For  an 
hour  he  remained  so,  but  on  hearing  the 
measured,  regular  breathing  of  the  sleepers 
below,  climbed  softly  down  the  ladder,  tip- 
toed to  the  lean-to.  Swiftly  his  hands 
worked  as  in  the  moonlight  he  broke  a 
generous  chunk  from  the  remainder  of  corn 


pone  and  cut  a big  piece  of  bacon.  Wrap- 
ping these,  he  carefully  opened  the  door  on 
its  rusty  hinges  and  stood  in  the  sweet- 
scented  night.  A cautious,  low  whistle  and 
the  dog  was  at  his  heels.  His  heart  beat 
fast  for  fear  of  detection. 

The  moonlight  shone  brightly,  blanching 
the  knobs,  silvering  the  corn  patch,  and 
Little  Lark  stopped,  awed  by  the  stillness. 
He  stopped,  picked  up  the  puppy,  when  its 
feet  caught  in  a tangle  of  honeysuckle. 

Leaving  the  sassafras  thicket,  the  ram- 
bling rail  fence  and  the  willows,  they  has- 
tened and  approached  the  long,  White- road, 
now  a silver  ribbon  in  the  moonlight. 

"Honey,  me  an'  you  hain't  never  a goin’ 
to  come  back  no  mo’.’’ 

The  dog's  pink  tongue  licked  his  cheek. 
“Nary  'nother  time,  an'  I’m  a man  o’  my 
word,"  said  the  child. 

And  the  promise  was  kept  faithfully. 
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“Please,  God,  have  the  war  last  till  I'm  a man  so  I can  get  a whack  at  the  kaiser.” 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  COLONIZING 

It  IS  an  epidemic.  Various  European  nations,  seized  with  the  coloniz- 
ing disease,  dispute  the  honor  of  making  the  uncivilized  peoples  taste  * 

the  sweets  of  the  northern  culture.  They  ask  for  continents,  new  archipela- 
goes and  islands.  The  discoverers  of  each  nation  are  at  work,  going  over  the 
oceans  with  samples  of  the  best  and  most  seductive  European  goods  for 
savages.  Unfortunately,  competition  compels  furnishing  customers  with 
cannon,  shells,  and  other  implements  of  war.  To  quote  the  author  of  the 
work  described  in  the  following  pages,  “Nations  no  longer  struggle  for 
frivolous,  and  indeed,  sometimes  merely  chivalrous  reasons,  such  as  the 
protection  of  a feeble  friend  or  the  defense  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  * 

War  is  now  made  for  serious  reasons — for  commercial  treaties,  opening  of 
new  markets,  tariffs,  and  stock  exchange  conflicts." 
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From  Un  Coricaturiste  Prophite,  Pari * 
Rolling  Bombarding  Forts 


by  A de  Fond  Pitney 


A LITERARY  curiosity,  a forgotten 
number  of  La  Caricature,  dated  Octo- 
ber 27,  1883,  was  found  one  day  in  a 
publisher’s  dusty  files  in  Paris.  The  num- 
ber contained  a satire  by  A.  Robida,  in 
which  almost  every  man-killing  invention 
of  modern  warfare  was  predicted  and  illus- 
trated: tanks,  submarines,  gas,  zcppelins, 
armored  trains,  high  explosives.  The 
thirty-three  year  old  satire  on  civilization 
predicted  virtually  every  adjunct  to  car- 
nage, except  wireless  telegraphy.  It  was 
Robida's  theory  that  superiority  in  chem- 
istry would  be  the  decisive  factor  in  such 
a struggle. 

Our  chronicler's  account  has  to  do  with 
a great  war  in  1975.  First  he  takes  a glance 
at  the  senescence  of  Europe  and  America. 


Africa  and  Australia,  youthful  continents 
in  which  the  energies  of  man  seem  reborn, 
dispute  the  scepter  of  the  world.  The 
writer  of  the  narrative  is  made  to  play  the 
part  of  a volunteer  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  the  colonel  of  the  torpedo  arm  of  the 
Mozambique  forces.  He  egregiously  de- 
clares that  in  the  order  of  the  day  he  was 
mentioned  for  gallant  conduct  no  less  than 
six  times  in  three  weeks. 

“Science,"  says  the  writer,  “has  anni- 
hilated distance,  flattened  obstacles,  divided 
isthmi,  perforated  mountains,  and  brought 
into  intimate  contact  the  most  widely  sep- 
arated peoples.  No  more  barriers.  No 
more  separations. 

“Yet — the  commercial  and  financial  rela- 
tions of  nations  have  only  raised  up  new 
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GREAT  BATTLE  OF  MAZAYAMBA 


The  rolling  forts  and  armored  locomotives  of  the  Mozambiquana  are 
pounded  to  fragments  and  their  defenders  buried  under  them. 


dissensions  and  motives  for  war.  Nations 
no  longer  struggle  for  frivolous,  and,  in- 
deed, sometimes  merely  chivalrous  reasons, 
such  as  the  protection  of  a feeble  friend  or 
the  defense  of  the  principles  of  liberty. 
War  is  now  made  for  serious  reasons — for 
commercial  treaties,  opening  of  new  mar- 
kets, tariffs,  stock  exchange  conflicts. 

"The  Australo-Mozambiquc  war,  in  effect, 
had  no  other  origin  than  an  immense  deal 
in  the  stock  exchange.  Profiting  by  the 
momentary  embarrassment  of  the  Mozam- 
bique government,  when  it  had  just  com- 
pleted its  railway  system  by  the  addition 
of  800,000  kilometres  of  new  line,  a group 
of  Australian  government  bankers  engi- 
neered a panic  on  the  stock  exchange  of 
Mozambique  City  and  bought  in  a quantity 
of  government  bonds  at  panic  prices. 

"The  Australian  government  then  de- 
manded the  reestablishment  of  the  securi- 
ties at  par — a virtual  demand  for  an  imme- 
diate profit  of  eighteen  and  a half  billions." 

The  historian  proceeds  to  describe  the  in- 
dignation throughout  Africa  at  this  demand, 
the  peremptory  attitude  of  Australia,  the 
threat  of  war,  and  the  summons  of  the 
Mozambiquans  to  the  colors,  together  with 
the  invitation  to  all  Mozambique  tax  payers 


to  settle  for  three  years  in  advanee  in  order 
to  furnish  the  national  war  chest.  M. 
Kobida,  in  the  character  of  aid-de-camp, 
discusses  taxes  and  military  service: 

"What  then  is  the  fatherland?”  he  asks. 
"It's  the  place  where  one  pays  one’s  taxes. 

“Obviously  the  best  fatherland  is  the  one 
in  which  one  is  assessed  the  least  in  money 
and  in  military  service.  Unhappily  one  pays 
more  and  more  in  these  two  fashions.  We 
have  great  fear  that  the  man  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  will  be  tormented  by  the  tax 
collectors  and  the  army  recruiters  of  the 
fatherland  from  the  age  at  which  he  is 
weaned  up  to  his  seventieth  birthday,  at 
which  time  he  will  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
serves. 

“These  are  the  inconveniences  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  barbarous  epochs,  in  the  days 
when  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  a large 
one,  a citizen  was  quit  at  an  easier  bargain 
of  his  duties  to  the  fatherland.  Everything 
augments — the  cost  in  human  flesh  as  well 
as  the  cost  in  other  contributions.” 

While  the  chronicler  indulges  in  these 
remarks  the  Mozambique  army  is  mobiliz- 
ing. The  Australian  demands  are  rejected 
and  the  Australian  ambassador  leaves  in  a 
war  dirigible  of  his  own  country. 
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"The  first  effort  of  the  Mozambique  gen- 
eral staff  was  toward  the  protection  of  the 
sea  coast.  The  estuary  of  the  Zambesi,  the 
principal  river  of  the  country,  was  guarded 
by  a vast  system  of  submerged  mines  and 
undersea  patrols  against  an  expected  de- 
scent of  Australian  submarine  transports. 
Three  lines  of  torpedoes  closely  spaced  de- 
fended the  harbor  and  were  inspected  con- 
stantly by  divers.  The  outlying  submarine 
scouts  were  posted  eighteen  miles  at  sea. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  enemy 
navy  to  break  through  to  the  coast. 

"Meanwhile,"  says  the  writer,  "the  mo- 
bilization of  the  land  and  aerial  forces  was 
proceeding  with  rapidity.  Armored  trains 
on  all  railway  lines  rushed  immense  bodies 
of  troops  to  the  strategic  points.  Vast 
parks  of  rolling  forts;  steel  blockhouses  of 
incredible  strength,  mounted  on  broad 
wheels  and  carrying  heavy  cannon,  and  pro- 
pelled by  electric  motors;  electric  tractors 
like  steel-clad  prehistoric  monsters,  capable 
of  traversing  the  roughest  country  and 
carrying  batteries  of  machine  guns,  grape- 
shot  pump  guns  and  chemical  grenades;  and 
armored  locomotives  were  assembled.  The 
only  fear  was  from  the  superiority  of  the 
Australians  in  the  air.  The  enemy's  air  fleet 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  strongest  in 


the  world  and  the  most  skilfully  com- 
manded. 

"Grand  Engineer  Marshall  Blick,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Mozam- 
bique, an  ancient  warrior  bent  by  sixty-five 
years  of  researches  in  his  chemical  labora- 
tory, summoned  his  staff  to  consultation. 
For  many  years  the  savants  of  the  array 
had  been,  engaged  in  the  most  profound 
studies  to  maintain  the  glories  of  their 
country.  Explosive  shells  of  miasmatic 
gases;  cylinders  of  concentrated  flaming  ex- 
plosive liquids;  torpedoes  to  be  fired  by  the 
thousand  from  machine  guns;  rockets  carry- 
ing fuming  asphyxiants — all  these,  and  other 
inventions  had  issued  front  the  laboratories 
of  the  general  staff.  All  was  thought  to 
be  well. 

“After  three  hours  of  secret  consultation 
the  plan  of  defense  laid  out  by  Marshall 
Blick  was  approved  with  a few  slight  modi- 
fications. Marshall  Blick  departed  for  the 
front  in  his  flag  balloon  and  the  other  divi- 
sion chiefs  hastened  to  their  posts.” 

The  succeeding  events  of  the  war  are 
given  by  our  trusty  chronicler  in  dispatches 
under  date  lines,  as  follows: 

"Mozambique  City,  April  23:  A series  of 
explosions  of  incredible  force  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  caused  the  waters  of 


Grand  Council  of  War  in  the  Laboratory  of  Grand  Engineer-in-Chief  Marshall  Blick, 
Commanding  the  Mozambique  Forces 
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Australian  Armored  Locomotives,  Overwhelming  the  Rolling  Forts  of  the  Mozambi 
quois,  Seize  the  Railway  Junctions  on  the  Border  in  the  First 
Engagement  of  the  War 


the  harbor  to 
leap  into  the  air 
as  far  as  could 
be  seen  from 
the  fortifications. 

Monstrous  gey- 
sers projected 
themselves  to  the 
skies  to  the  limit 
of  the  horizon. 

Marshall  Blick, 
returning  in  his 
flag  balloon  from 
a tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  ma- 
rine outposts, 
was  barely  able 
to  raise  his  vessel 
above  the  danger 
of  being  swamped 
by  the  volumes 
of  water  hurled 
into  the  air. 

When  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the 
cataclysm  sub- 
sided it  was  dis- 
covered that 
sixty  miles  o f 
torpedoes  had 
been  exploded  at 
one  coup  by  an 
Australian  sub- 
marine, which 
had  slipped 
through  the  lines 
and  cut  in  on  the 
electrical  connections.  The  invaders  gal- 
lantly sacrificed  their  own  lives. 

"Ten  Mozambique  war  vessels  and  a 
hundred  merchantmen,  chiefly  neutrals, 
were  destroyed.” 

This  first  blow  of  the  Australians  was 
followed  by  news  that  an  entire  Australian 
army  corps  had  landed  in  Cafreria,  a small 
nation  south  of  Mozambique.  In  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nations  the  Australian  com- 
mander seized  the  Cafrerian  railroads. 
King  Nelusko  III,  of  Cafreria,  decided  to 
limit  his  resistance  to  a note  of  protest 
addressed  to  neutral  governments. 

On  April  24th  came  had  news  from  the 
south.  “Australian  armored  locomotives 
have  battered  their  way  through  all  oppo- 
sition and  have  seized  the  junctions.  Driven 
by  their  improved  electric  motors,  the  Aus- 


tralian rolling  forts  surprised  and  demol- 
ished the  first  line  of  Mozambique  armored 
tractors  and  now  have  gained  the  plains. 
Australian  dirigibles  played  a part  in  the 
battle. 

“Six  hundred  thousand  Australian  troops 
have  embarked  at  Melbourne  in  submarines 
and  dirigibles.  Their  objective  is  thought 
to  be  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambesi,  the  junction 
of  the  Timbuctoo,  Congo  and  Cape  rail- 
ways, and  the  Mozambique  and  the  Lakes 
grand  trunk  lines. 

“Marshall  Blick  has  150,000  troops  en- 
trenched before  Zumbo,  with  eight  hundred 
rolling  forts  and  an  aerial  division.  Two 
companies  of  perforators  are  on  the  way, 
and  may  arrive  in  time  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fense. Their  huge  augers,  nine  feet  in  diam- 
eter, driven  by  electric  motors,  penetrate 
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Sortie  of  Chemists  at  the  Siege  of  Moxambique  City 


ordinary  soil  at  the  rate  of  two  kilometres 
an  hour.  This  ingenious  device  is  most  use- 
ful in  sieges.  Their  operation  is  difficult 
to  prevent,  even  by  burrowing  torpedoes. 

"Australian  submarines  have  pierced  the 
defenses  of  the  Zambesi  and  an  enemy  un- 
dersea flotilla  of  unknown  strength  is  en 
route  up  the  river  to  cooperate  with  the 
land  attack.” 

“April  25:  The  Australians,  checked  dur- 
ing the  night  by  a bomb  attack  by  the 
Mozambique  dirigibles,  took  the  offensive  in 
the  morning  and  hurled  their  rolling  forts 
against  the  Mozambique  trenches. 

“An  irreparable  loss  was  sustained  by 
Mozambique  in  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
Marshall  Blick,  on  the  quarterdeck  of  his 
flag  balloon.  The  hero  received  full  in  his 


chest  a superdy- 
namite shell. 
Nothing  was  re- 
covered but  two 
buttons  of  his 
uniform.  So  fall 
the  brave. 

“Heavy  losses 
by  the  defenders 
compelled  a re- 
constitution o f 
the  Mozambique 
lines  behind  the 
railway  embank- 
ments in  an  ef- 
fort to  retain 
control  o f the 
grand  Zumbo 
tunnels.  The 
aerial  squadron 
nobly  engaged 
the  enemy  to 
cover  the  opera- 
tions. The  Mo- 
zambique per- 
forators were 
blown  to  pieces 
b y burrowing 
torpedoes.  A t 
the  same  time  the 
embankment  was 
surmounted  b y 
the  Australian  ar- 
mored tractors, 
which  lumbered 
to  the  attack  like 
a battalion  of 
prehistoric  a r- 

mored  monsters." 

The  Mozambique  generals  abandoned  the 
defense  of  Zumbo,  leaving  45,000  dead  and 
480  rolling  forts  destroyed  or  captured. 
Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  the  first 
great  engagement. 

Then  comes  the  eventful  day  of  April 
30th.  The  second  Australian  army  has 
landed  and  the  capital  is  besieged  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Two  streets  in  Mozambique 
City  are  in  ruins — Australian  perforators 
have  penetrated  under  the  works  and 
emerged  in  the  elegant  faubourg  of  the 
official  quarter.  All  citizens  have  been  or- 
dered to  remain  indoors  and  to  seal  all 
openings.  By  means  of  a current  of  elec- 
tricity the  besiegers  paralyzed  the  defenses 
south  of  the  city. 
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"This  success,"  says  the  historian,  "was 
heavily  paid  for  when  the  chemist  Eugene, 
commander  at  Mozambique  City,  found 
means  to  explode  the  Australian  reservoir 
of  electricity.  Mozambique  troops  in  a 
sortie  found  the  entire  division  of  besiegers 
around  the  reservoir  a prey  to  violent 
epilepsy. 

“Under  cover  of  night  four  batteries  of 
chemists  moved  against  the  Australian 
lines  and  carried  death  and  dismay  to  the 
enemy  by  a rain  of  chemical  rockets  that 
produced  clouds  of  fuming  and  asphyxiat- 
ing gas.  The  Australian  artillerymen  were 
suffocated  around  their  pieces  and  an  entire 
corps  was  destroyed. 

“The  entire  force  of  Mozambique  troops 
is  equipped  with  antigas  helmets,  containing 
a pad  of  absorbent  cotton  over  the  nose 
and  mouth,  the  pad  being  soaked  in  a pro- 
tective solution." 

On  May  4th  occurred  the  grand  aerial 
and  submarine  battle  under  and  above  I-ake 
Nyasa.  The  submarine  fleets  of  Mozam- 
bique and  the  invaders  encountered  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  rams  of  the 
Australian  subsea  cruisers  were  effective 
against  the  armor  of  twelve  Mozambique 
supersubmarines  and  sent  them  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  gallant  torpedo  boats  of  the  Mo- 
zambique squadron,  however,  destroyed  a 
number  of  the  invaders  by  single-handed 
attacks  with  lance  bombs.  During  the  naval 
engagement  the  aerial  squadrons  of  both 
sides  engaged  in  tremendously  destructive 
but  indecisive  combat  in  which  the  losses 
on  both  sides  were  enormous.  Under  cover 
of  the  air  battle,  the  Australian  land  force 
prepared  to  attack  the  lake  defenses  of 
Mazayamba,  the  key  to  the  entire  lake 
region. 

"Seville,  Spain,  May  6:  In  modern  war- 

fare neutrals  often  have  unexpected  oppor- 
tunities to  witness  superb  sky  battles.  Six 
Mozambique  dirigibles  in  chase  of  a de- 
tachment of  Australian  air  scouts  overtook 
the  enemy  tonight  over  this  city.  The  af- 
fair was  terrific  but,  thanks  to  the  terrible 
rocket  torpedoes  of  the  Mozambiquans,  the 
Australians  were  all  brought  down  in  flames. 
The  inhabitants  of  Seville  thronged  on  their 
roofs  and  balconies  and  enjoyed  the  mar- 
velous spectacle.  Two  churches,  twenty- 
five  residences,  and  about  300  citizens  are 
among  the  losses.  The  damage  naturally 
will  be  paid  for  after  the  war. 


"Mozambique  City,  May  7:  Thirty  thou- 
sand troops,  two  hundred  rolling  forts  and 
a wide  section  of  the  fortifications  were 
blown  up  today  by  a premature  explosion 
of  a new  gas  of  extreme  destructiveness. 
The  chemist  Eugene  is  among  the  dead. 
The  cause  is  said  to  be  a fatal  error  by  the 
chemical  officer  in  charge  of  the  bottling 
of  the  new  gas.  The  Australians  have 
taken  possession  of  the  ruins. 

“May  8:  The  greatest  battle  fought  on 
African  soil  since  the  mingled  races  of  the 
dark  continent  have  been  initiated  into  the 
beauties  of  progress  and  civilization  was 
fought  today.  More  than  500,000  men  are 
dead  on  the  field.  The  Australian  invaders, 
with  total  land  and  aerial  forces  of  800,000 
men,  650  war  dirigible  balloons  armored 
with  gutta-percha,  and  12,000  armored  trac- 
tors, and  rolling  forts  crushed  the  Mozam- 
bique lines.  In  two  hours  the  armored 
locomotives  of  the  Mozambiquans  and  their 
huge  rolling  forts  were  shattered  to  frag- 
ments and  their  last  defenders,  struggling 
amid  the  debris  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
were  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  machine 
guns  and  shrapnel  pumps  of  the  Aus- 
tralians." 

The  defenders  were  entrenched  in  the 
most  modern  fortifications  with  lines  of 
communicating  trenches  to  the  rear  by 
which  could  be  brought  up  reinforcements 
of  men  and  armored  tractors.  Their  ma- 
chine gun  fire  and  shrapnel  reservoirs  com- 
manded the  terrain  with  a hail  of  lead 
and  iron. 

The  engineers  of  the  Australians,  we  are 
told,  performed  prodigies.  “They  succeeded 
in  driving  their  huge  rolling  forts  through 
and  over  the  barriers  and  obstacles  defend- 
ing the  Mozambique  trenches  and  deluged 
the  Mozambiquans  with  a storm  of  fire 
of  shrapnel  and  superdynamite  shells. 

"Two  hours  after  midday  the  Mozam- 
bique army,  leaving  450.000  men  on  the 
field,  was  compelled  to  retire  in  disorder. 
The  glorious  heroism  of  the  Mozambique 
flying  squadron  and  their  few  remaining 
rolling  forts  covered  the  movement  and  en- 
abled the  wreck  of  the  grand  army  to  take 
shelter  in  the  forts  at  Lake  Tanganyika. 

“May  9:  The  Congo  ambassador,  Duke 

de  Brazza,  brought  to  Tanganyika  the  de- 
tailed demands  of  the  Australian  govern- 
ment, formulated  in  response  to  requests 
by  neutral  governments.  Exorbitant  terms 
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From  This  Aeroplane  the  Aviator  Gives  Orders  by 
Telephone 


The  Mosambique  Submarine  Guards 
on  Duty 


The  Grape-Shot  Pump  Gun  Consists  of  a Reservoir 
of  Shrapnel  with  Flexible  Tube  Enabling  Its 
Operators  to  Deluge  the  Field  with  a Veritable 
Rain  of  Bullets.  A Magnificent  Arm,  Says  the 
Caricaturist,  “Medaille  d*  honneur”  at  All  Expositions 


Anti-Aircraft  Guns  on  Roofs 


From  Un  caricaturist  e Prophtle,  Pat  is 


These  implements  of  warfare  arc  really  not  so  weird  after  all.  An  allied  airman  would  find 
it  difficult  to  do  the  spiral  glide  with  the  strange  craft  depicted  in  the  upper  lefthand  corner, 
while  the  anti-aircraft  guns  might  do  for  sparrows,  but  hardly  calculated  for  ships  that  sail 
among  the  clouds.  But  these  and  the  other  devices  anticipated  with  remarkable  exactness 
many  of  the  inventions  used  in  the  present  war — and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flexible  grape- 
shot  guns,  some  future  developments. 
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AERIAL  BATTLE 


Flaming  wrecks  of  dirigibles  falling  into  the  city,  the  inhabitants  crowd- 
ing on  their  balconies  to  observe  the  spectacle. 


were  named  by  the  Australians.  Twenty-five 
billions  of  indemnity;  Mozambique  to  obli- 
gate itself  to  manufacture  all  articles  re- 
quired by  Australia  and  furnish  them  free 


if  all  customs  charges;  suppression  of  all 
duties  on  imports  from  Australia,  etc.  The 
national  Mozambique  assembly  repulsed  the 
demands. 
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"May  10:  An  overturn  in  the  aspect  of 
the  war  took  place  when  the  Mozambique 
air  fleet,  reinforced  by  the  entire  body  of 
reserves,  surprised  the  Australians  with  a 
hail  of  asphyxiating  bombs.  The  former 
victors  lost  290,000  men  in  two  hours  and 
abandoned  900  rolling  forts  on  the  field 
without  being  able  to  strike  a blow  in 
return. 

Then  compelled  to  withdraw  under  the 
fire  of  deadly  gases  the  Australians  retired 
on  Mozambique  City. 


"May  19:  With  the  remnant  of  the  Aus- 
tralian army,  estimated  at  400,000  besieged 
in  Mozambique  City,  a corps  of  200,000  Mo- 
zambique troops  embarked  in  dirigible  bal- 
loons today  for  Australia. 

“May  30:  The  city  of  Melbourne,  capital 
of  Australia,  surrendered  after  a six  hours’ 
attack  with  suffocating  and  explosive  gas 
bombs.  The  Australians  requested  an  ar- 
mistice.’’ 

And  on  June  2,  a congress  convened  to 
arrange  terms  of  peace. 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  M a gar  in  t by  F.  Ellis 

“I  want  ten  cents  worth  of  castor  oil,  but  don’t  give  me  too  much,  'cause  I have  to 

take  it” 


Ordner  in  La  Baionnrtte,  © Paris 


A CONSERVATION  NOTE  FROM  FRANCE 

“There  goes  a man  who  married  the  butcher’s  daughter  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
enough  meat,  only  to  have  his  doctor  put  him  upon  a milk  diet.” 

"Then  he  will  have  to  get  a divorce  and  marry  the  daughter  of  the  milkman." 
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From  La  Baionnettt,  © Paris 


THE  LIMIT 

The  Pair:  “The  beasts)  They  have  Hooverized  their  garbage!" 


SSI 
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From  The  Passing  Show,  London 

“Th«y  have  saved  their  precious  skins." 


WHENEVER  the  wrath  of  the  English 
cartoonist  reaches  the  boiling  point 
he  finds  a safety  valve  in  drawing 
the  "conchy.”  He  can  draw  a "boche”  and 
maintain  a splendid  mental  poise — as  wit- 
ness Bairnsfather.  But  it  is  the  conchy  that 
makes  him  see  red  and  that  puts  the  vitriol 
into  his  pen. 

But  what  is,  why  is,  and  when  is  a conchy? 
We  have  a few  of  him  in  this  country,  but 
the  meek  thing  keeps  under  cover,  because 
the  conchy  has  a genius  for  safety  first. 

Well  then,  you  are  to  know  that  the  word 
"conchy"  is  but  a contraction  of  the  phrase, 
"conscientious  objector" — and  a conscien- 
tious objector  is,  of  course,  one  of  those 
strange  creatures  who  mistake  cowardice  for 
the  voice  of  conscience  telling  them  not  to 
fight. 

The  English  cartoonist  sees  the  conchy  as 
a weird  combination  of  fear,  egoism,  and 
personal  vanity — which  no  doubt  he  is.  The 
Passing  Show  artist  has  told  the  story  in 
the  picture  to  the  left.  And  to  the  picture 
he  appended  this  bit  of  savage  satire: 


From  London  Opinion 


Sab:  "I’m  very  pleased  with  you  fellows,  you’ve  worked  well;  I’ll  ask  the  sergeant 
major  to  let  you  bathe  that  conscientious  objector  who  came  in  this  morning.” 

sss 
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"This  is  a picture  of  a group  of  conchies, 
and  I didn't  really  like  drawing  them  a bit. 
They  are  grinning  like  that  because  they 
have  saved  their  precious  skins.  You  can’t 
see  their  skins  except  on  their  hands  and 
faces  because  they  have  got  clothes  on,  but 
from  what  you  can  see  they  don't  look 
worth  saving,  do  they?  I don't  know  why 
they  wear  their  hair  so  long,  but  perhaps 
it  is  because  no  self-respecting  barber  will 
cut  it  for  them.  It  is  really  a pity  that  they 
can’t  be  sent  to  Flanders  just  as  they  are, 
because  if  the  huns  saw  them  they  would 
be  frightened  out  of  their  hunnish  lives;  but 
of  course  that  would  be  an  atrocity,  and 
we  can’t  do  that  sort  of  thing.  You  had 
best  not  look  at  this  picture  just  before  hav- 
ing a meal,  best  beloved.  It  nearly  made 
us  like  that  too,  when  we  were  drawing  it. 
Underneath  the  truly  picture  is  a picture  of 
a conchy  throwing  a stone  at  a rabbit,  but 
he  looks  just  a little  bit  afraid  that  the 
rabbit  will  turn  on  him.  I like  the  rabbit’s 
face  best,  don’t  you?  It  looks  so  manlyl” 
The  conchy  is  seen  in  all  his  glory  in 


From  The  Bystander,  London 
Nothing  Doing 


Sergeant;  "You’ve  got  a lot  to  grouse  about,  ain't  yer?  Wot  you'd  like  to  do  would 
be  to  ’and  the  country  over  to  the  Boches  and  apologize  for  the  blinkin'  mess  it’s  ini” 
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Hyde  Park,  London,  exalted  on  a soap  box, 
with  some  one  to  listen  to  him.  To  be  lis- 
tened to,  just  to  be  seen,  even,  is  the 
conchy's  idea  of  heaven  upon  earth.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  German  conchy 
(and  there  are  such)  is  forced  to  fight 
against  the  British  soldiers — all  that  mat- 
ters is  that  he  himself  be  permitted  to  wear 
his  hair  long,  to  talk  without  ceasing,  and 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  that  his  brothers  are 
buying  with  their  lives. 

One  case — common  enough — has  come 
under  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer 


of  these  lines.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a 
German  evangelist  married  an  English  girl. 
He  preached  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love 
with  all  the  fervor  that  goes  with  evan- 
gelism, and  was  joined  just  before  the  war 
by  the  son.  Both  are  now  in  the  German 
army,  but  the  wife's  brother  refuses  to  fight, 
upon  the  grounds  of  conscientious  objec- 
tions. Home  and  country  mean  nothing  to 
him,  so  long  as  his  personal  vanity  is  given 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  to  grow  in. 

May  we  have  little  of  him  in  our  own 
country! 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Maqatine  by  H.  Taylor  Lewis  ' ~ 

Painter:  “How’a  your  toe  thi*  morning,  Cap?”  .. 

Cap:  “Pretty  good,  I cal ’late.  The  doctor  says  my  toe  be  on  the  heal.” 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  Perry  Barlow 


DIPLOMACY 

“Er,  yon  wouldn’t  mind  moving  along,  would  you?  That  is,  of  course,  if  you’re  not 
doing  anything  in  particular." 
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/•  j out  in  tlfiUimort  A mm,  an 

"If  you  want  to  do  buaincM,  call  off  that  dof.' 


WHEN  peace  is  signed  at  last  and  the 
various  combatants  shake  hands  over 
it  all,  just  what  is  going  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  forgiveness  which  the  allies 
extend  to  Germany?  Will  it  be  the  biblical 
seventy  times  seven,  or  will  it  be  a mere  lip 
affair? 

German  commercial  aspirations  will  have 
to  be  satisfied.  She  will  seek  to  regain  her 
old  markets  and  to  enter  new  ones.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  addresses  to  congress 
has  insisted  that  every  nation  at  the  close 
of  the  war  shall  be  unhampered  in  its  en- 
deavor to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 


We  shall  insist 
upon  this  principle 
being  applied  to  Bel- 
gium, to  Poland,  to 
the  Balkan  states,  and 
to  Russia — so  far  as 
t h e bolsheviki  will 
permit  themselves  to 
be  helped.  Even 
Austria  will  receive  a 
fairly  glad  hand, 
while  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  will  be  recog- 
nized as  having  pos- 
sibilities in  the  direc- 
tion of  being  tamed 
and  made  into  useful 
peoples. 

But  in  the  case  of 
Germany  — that  i s 
something  else  again. 
We  can  open  our 
markets  to  her,  but 
markets  are  of  no 
avail  if  the  people  will 
not  buy — and  one  is 
not  apt  to  resume  re- 
lations of  any  kind 
with  a man  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be 
a second-story  artist, 
a murderer,  a liar,  and 
lost  to  every  sense  of 
decency. 

R.  O.  Evans,  of  the 
Baltimore  American, 
has  put  one  phase  of 
the  situation  in  the 
cartoon  reproduced  at 
the  head  of  this  page.  Uncle  Sam  cannot 
conduct  business  with  a man  whose  dog 
is  kept  ready  to  spring  without  an  instant’s 
warning  at  his  throat. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important 
phase  of  the  question.  Destroy  German 
militarism,  and  Germany  will  still  stand 
for  "kiiltur,"  and  kultur  will  ever  stand  in 
the  memory  of  the  world  for— 

Louvain 

The  mutilation  of  children 

The  systematic  outraging  of  women 

Hate 

The  Lusitania 
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From  The  Bystander,  London 

The  First  German  Waiter  Returns 


SST 


Bravery — The  Pint  Boche  to  Try  and  Do  a Deal  with  England 
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LEST  we  FORGET 


'^ENGLAND 


HOHENtOLltW! 


BEAR 

NONE 


GERMANY  AN  ISHMAELITE? 
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derstanding  be- 
tween the  Ger- 
man and  allied 
peoples  that  the 
German  soldier 
as  an  individual 
has  not  proved 
himself  a gen- 
erous and  cour- 
ageous foe.  He 
has  not  won  the 
respect  o f his 
enemies.  As 
Harvey  O’Hig- 
gins has  put  the 
matter  in  the 
Cfiicago  Journal, 
the  German’s  "in- 
stinct o f sub- 
serviency makes 
him  a perfect 
military  instrument.  He  obeys  orders  like 
a devoted  hound.  He  has  the  courage  of 
unquestioning  obedience.  He  must  be  sent 
to  the  attack  in  mass  formations,  but  he 
will  go  blindly,  linking  arms  with  his  fel- 
lows, singing  solemnly,  in  a state  of  exalted 
meekness.  When  he  is  behind  the  lines, 
in  safety,  he  will  encourage  himself  with 
hymns  of  hate.  ‘Hatred,’  said  the  philoso- 
pher, ’is  the  revenge  of  the  weak.’  Caught 
in  his  dugout  he  will  cry  ‘Kameradl  Kame- 
rad!'  to  his  captors,  and  when  he  is  taken 
prisoner  he  will  be  gentle,  biddable,  hard 
working,  and  happy. 


F.  H.  Toxonstnd  in  Punch,  © London 

COMBING  OUT  THE  ARMY  FOR  OVERSEAS  COMMERCIAL  TREATMENT 
Likely  Members  of  the  Prussian  Guard  Unlearning  the  Goose  Step 

Lies 

Broken  faith 
Boloism 
Treachery 

In  England  and  France,  where  four  years 
of  contact  with  German  methods  have  made 
their  horror  of  the  hun  more  vivid  than  is 
true  in  the  case  of  America,  speculation  is 
indulged  in  as  to  what  methods  Germany 
will  pursue  to  reinstate  herself  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  world.  One  does  not  envy 
the  German  waiter  who  is  pictured  by  the 
London  Bystander  as  being  the  first  to 
venture  to  allied  shores. 

For  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  Berlin,  the 
billboards  will  be 
utilized  for  pos- 
ters, according  to 
one  Punch  artist, 
that  show  Ger- 
many as  having 
forgotten  and 
forgiven  alt. 

The  other  pic- 
tures, also  from 
the  London 
Punch,  treat  in  a 
sarcastic  vein  of 
Germany’s  a t - 
tempts  t o win 
back  her  foreign 
trade. 

It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  an  early  if*  w Punch,  c London 

and  complete  un-  Hua  Polyglot  Preparing  Commercial  Travelers  lor  a Deeceat  as  London 
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"For  the  same  reasons  he  makes  a perfect 
spy.  He  will  be  humble,  ingratiating,  as 
treacherous  as  an  intimidated  child,  and 
servilely  free  of  any  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  hospitality.  His  ambassador  in  a 
neutral  country  will  be  a faithful  servant, 
disguised  as  a gentleman,  gathering  serv- 
ant’s gossip  in  a plot  to  betray  his  host. 
His  very  arrogance  is  the  arrogance  of  the 
servant  who  is  proud  of  his  master. 


"He  bullies,  because  he  has  always  been 
bullied.  He  does  not  understand  why  the 
world  will  not  cringe,  and  he  fails  to  under- 
stand it  because  he  is  himself  always  in- 
wardly cringing  to  the  autocrats  whom  he 
trusts  to  defend  him  from  the  world.” 
There  you  have  the  German  that  we  are 
to  forgive — and  forgive  seventy  times  seven. 
Can  we  do  it,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter? 


From  A Careta,  Rio  do  Janeiro 


WE  WIN  EITHER  WAY 

Kaiser  Bill:  "Don’t  worry,  son,  we  will  win  the  game  anyway.  If  we  miss  London 
and  Paris,  we  score  in  Vienna,  Sofia,  or  Constantinople.” 
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THE  new  Third  Liberty  Loan  posters,  specimens  of  which  we  repro- 
duce elsewhere  in  this  number  of  Cartoons,  lends  peculiar  interest  to 
some  French  war  posters  recently  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Robert  De  Main  Mountsier,  Chicago  Daily  News  war  correspondent. 
The  entire  collection  has  been  put  on  exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Daily 
News  tobacco  fund. 

The  collection  consists  of  140  posters,  and  represents  such  eminent 
artists  as  Steinlen,  Poulbot,  Sem,  Jonas,  Fouqueray,  Dhurmer,  Amoux, 
and  Faivre. 

The  posters  suffer  by  reproduction  in  a single  color.  For  delicacy  of 
coloring,  as  just  one  example,  nothing  in  the  poster  art  can  surpass  this 
picture  of  Dhurmer’s,  with  its  background  of  pink  apple  blossoms  and 
green  fields,  which  affords  a beautiful  background  for  the  sad  figure  of 
the  veteran  invalided  home  on  account  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  same  way, 
has  anything  exceeded  in  point  of  vigor  Jonas’  poster  for  the  day  set 
apart  in  honor  of  the  African  and  colonial  troops,  or  in  wistfulness  the 
third  poster  which  we  reproduce,  Fouqueray’s  plea  for  funds  for  war 
orphans  ? 
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JoURNEE  ot  I'ARMEE  &AFRIQUE 
ET  &ES  TROUPES  Colon  I ALES 


This  characteristic  Jonas  poster,  filled  with  action  and  life,  was  drawn  to 
commemorate  the  day  set  apart  in  honor  of  the  African  and  French  colonial 
troops. 
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UNION  DESOEUVRE5  DE  GUERRE 


DE  LA  MAIRIE  DU  14-  ARRONDISSEMENT 


i vns\  ni*  uxuia 


DES  ORPMELIN5 

de  la  Guerre 

(.a  fot/t*  <tv///iWfV  ejit'cff  k'j  'ft /** 

tUru/rw  tariff . /.Uf  ntmotnU  ua\  a /TJttl  truf.  cn n*fu*  fhutQM 

• ^ ^ S . J J ) ^ . m.  ■ ■ Mfi  4W  • Vf  fMA/  tfV  /fit 

*£%S!a 

ntmaru/t 

4.1M  nr/rommr  . 

H.  R. . /‘rrxfuumM  Ji  HUM 

On HnUM  a laMairu  Frlaqr  tow  trr/oun  <*+$*11  *i  Jr  ZaJ 


trnr 


en  a 


amour  \ 


crtn  tftti 


flour  ru\ 


This  poster  was  drawn  by  Fouqueray  for  the  Friends  of  War  Orphans.  The 
inscription  calls  upon  the  people,  not  only  to  give  of  their  silver,  but  also  of 
their  love. 
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Macau  ley  in  Butterfield  Syndicate 

The  Hohenxollern  Fingerprints 

THE  registering  of  alien  enemies  was 
conducted  without  mishap  and  with- 
out protest,  unless  a tendency  to  de- 
lay registry  might  be  construed  as  passive 
resistance  on  the  part  of  a few  Germans. 
And  by  many  it  was  so  construed,  and  in 
some  cases  with  reason.  One  alien  in  In- 
dianapolis is  reported  to  have  said:  “To  hell 
with  the  United  States.  They  can't  make  me 
register,"  an  incident  that  was  typical  of  a 
dozen  others  throughout  the  country. 

For  aliens  of  this  stamp  the  Indianapolis 
News  urges  internment:  "From  such  men,  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  German 
population,  has  come  much  of  the  trouble 
with  alien  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
Only  a few  have  been  responsible  for  in- 
cendiary fires,  for  explosions,  for  disloyal 


action  and  words, 
but  the  entire 
alien  population 
has  suffered  from 
their  conduct 
The  sooner  the 
disloyal  are  put 
where  they  can 
harm  no  one  by 
their  talk  or  ac- 
tions, the  better 
it  will  be  for  the 
loval  alien.  Men 
who  refuse  to 
register  in  com- 
pliance with  the 
law  are  either 
mentally  unbal- 
anced or  so  thor- 
oughly soaked 
with  Prussianism 
that  there  is  lit- 
tle possibility  of 
ever  making 
Americans  o f 
them.  In  either 
case  they  are  too 
dangerous  to  be 
at  large.” 

Of  course,  the  finger-printing  process  is 
not  pleasant,  as  the  News  points  out;  aliens, 
no  matter  how  loyal  they  may  be,  "have 
the  impression  that  they  are  being  branded 
in  their  communities  as  suspicious  charac- 
ters. Requiring  them  to  place  their  inked 
finger  prints  on  sheets  of  paper  is  much  the 
same  practice  followed  in  keeping  records 
of  proved  criminals. 

“Many  of  them  declare  they  did  not 
know  they  were  unnaturalized  citizens. 
They  have  been  living  here  for  many  years. 
During  that  time  they  have  voted  and  scores 
of  them  have  held  public  office.  They  were 
told,  many  of  them  say,  that  when  they 
took  out  their  first  papers  they  had  done 
all  that  was  required  of  them.  So  they 
went  about  their  business,  feeling  that  they 
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were  naturalized  and  looking  at 
things  from  an  American  view-  • 

point.  Now  the  stern  reality  £<  i 

comes  that  they  are  still  Ger- 

mans.”  lllff  { 

But  then,  war  is  not  comfort-  ;j!  j 
able  from  any  angle  from  which  [I  I j * 
you  chose  to  view  it,  and  few  of  ! ! 

our  editorial  writers  feel  disposed 
to  devote  more  than  passing  j V 

sympathy  to  this  state  of  mind.  / y- 

An  unusual  situation  exists  in 
some  states  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  franchise  is  given  to 
aliens  on  the  mere  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  become  cit- 
izens. Missouri  is  one  of  these, 
and  here  the  situation  is  ren- 
dered all  the  stranger  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  state  constitution  dis- 
qualifies every  "officer,  soldier,  or  marine  in 
the  regular  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States." 

"Hence,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, “we  have  the  anomaly  of  our  voteless 
sons  fighting  for  the  flag,  while  the  alien 
enemies,  barred  from  even  approaching  cer- 
tain zones,  are  given  the  power  to  vote 
against  support  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Such  a condition  is  a travesty  on  govern- 
ment.” 

This  writer  points  out  that  "Canada  took 
away  the  franchise,  even  from  naturalized 
citizens  born  in  enemy  countries,  and  while 
most  of  our  naturalized  citizens  are  as  de- 
voted to  the  nation  as  arc  native  Ameri- 
cans, yet  the  alien  enemy  is  under  no  such 
obligation  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  during  a war  against  the  country  of 
his  legal  allegiance.  Congress  may  not  be 
able  to  remedy  this,  except  by  submitting 
a suffrage  amendment  which  could  not  be 
ratified  before  the  1918  election.  Nor  can 
state  constitutions  be  amended  in  time.  The 
president  might  accomplish  it,  by  altering 
his  alien-enemy  proclamation  so  as  to  in- 
clude polling  places  in  the  barred  zones.” 


f \ f 0*  .C,0^  1 


Greene  in  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
Pair  Warning 

The  registration,  besides  providing  a 
means  of  keeping  a check  on  our  enemy- 
alien  population,  and  drawing  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  of  some  of  our  state  elec- 
tion laws,  has  done  this  good  service:  It 
has  brought  before  the  public  again  the 
whole  subject  of  spy  activities,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  laws  and  the  softness  of 
spirit  that  is  content  with  a mere  prison 
term  for  treason. 

“Many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  including  munition  plants  and 
munitions,  food  supplies  and  food  factories, 
have  been  destroyed  by  explosions  and  in- 
cendiary fires,”  says  the  New  Orleans 
Timcs-I’icayune.  “But  the  fatalities  and 
the  loss  and  damage  seem  to  be  all  upon 
one  side.  None  of  the  ‘enemies  within,’  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  suffered  death  for  the 
crimes  that  have  been  and  still  are  being 
committed  against  the  country,  within  the 
country. 

"The  impression  grows,  the  country  over, 
that  internment  is  the  maximum  penalty  for 
foul  practices,  in  this  country,  that  are 
punishable  with  death  in  all  other  warring 
countries. 

“The  American  secret  services,  if  we  may 
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judge  by  the  frequent  arrests  reported,  are 
alert  and  diligent.  They  have  done  much 
preventive  work  of  great  value.  But  they 
are,  in  our  judgment,  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  seemingly  tender  treatment  of  ar- 
rested, and  even  of  convicted,  offenders. 
Enemy  spies  and  agents  are  encouraged  to 
the  belief  that  their  risks  are  negligible, 
because  their  punishment,  even  in  the  event 
of  capture  and  conviction,  will  be  light. 

"If  the  spy,  the  enemy  incendiary  and 
the  hostile  conspirator  are  menaces  to  the 
national  safety,  then  the  practice  or  sys- 
tem which  permits  them  to  escape  the  logi- 
cal and  legal  punishment  for  their  crimes  is 


dangerous  to  the  country.  It  is  suggested 
in  some  quarters  that  the  laws  covering 
these  offenses  are  weak  and  inadequate. 
Others  consider  the  federal  system  faulty. 
Wherever  the  trouble  lies  it  should  be 
found  and  corrected  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.  Lenient  treatment  of  spies 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  encourage 
them  in  their  work.” 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  demands  that 
the  extreme  punishment  for  treason  be  in- 
flicted— death.  “In  a New  York  court  the 
other  day  a group  of  men  convicted  of 
planting  bombs  in  a British  cargo  ship  in 
order  to  destroy  ship  and  innocent  crew  in 
mid-ocean  were 
fined  $2,000  and 
sent  to  prison  for 
eighteen  months. 
The  manifest  in- 
adequacy of  the 
penalty  was  ex- 
plained by  the 
weakness  of  the 
federal  law  under 
which  no  sterner 
punishment  was 
possible." 

How  long,  con- 
tinues this  writer, 
can  the  United 
States  continue  a 
namby  - pamby 
policy  toward 
German  agents  in 
this  country  and 
hope  to  escape 
the  penalty  of 
our  carelessness? 
“In  the  New 
York  incident  the 
fault  lay  not  with 
the  court  but 
with  those  re- 
sponsible for  the 
weakness  of  the 
law. 

"German  es- 
pionage in  Amer- 
ica must  be  root- 
ed out  if  America 
is  to  survive. 
There  must  be 
an  end  of  golden 
ruling  Prussian 
agents  who 
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would  destroy  American  lives,  sink 
American  ships,  ruin  American  industry  and 
discredit  American  honor  as  a sovereign 
power. 

“The  laws  of  war  recognize  one  all-suf- 
ficient penalty  against  spies,  and  every  na- 
tion recognizes  it.  National  security  de- 
mands that  this  penalty  be  exacted  as  often 
as  the  crime  is  fixed.  A few  examples  of 
this  kind  should  put  a quietus  upon  the 
business  of  being  a spy  in  the  United  States. 
Service  for  the  German  fatherland  may  be 
glorious  in  Prussian  eyes,  but  death,  blind- 
folded, before  an  unfeeling  stone  wall  at 
sunrise  would  furnish  an  example  whose 
salutary  effect  could  escape  no  one.” 

And  then  came  a charge  made  by  Gus- 
tavus  Ohlinger,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  that  the 
National  German-American  Alliance  is  "a 
potent  agent  of  pan-Germanism  fostered 
in  every  state  of 
the  United 
States”  by  influ- 
ences close  t o 
German  official- 
dom. 

The  charge  was 
made  before  the 
senate  judiciary 
committee,  and 
in  it  Mr.  Ohlin- 
ger asserted  that: 

“The  German 
propoganda 
against  the  Unit- 
ed States  carried 
on  within  the 
United  States  un- 
der the  protec- 
tion of  national 
law  began  with 
the  formation  of 
the  alliance  in 
1900."  Mr.  Oh- 
linger then  pro- 
ceeded to  show 
how  the  alliance 
had  been  con- 
ducted ever  since, 
reaching  i t s 
height  in  the 
propaganda  in- 
tended to  influ- 
ence the  presi- 
dent in  the  sub- 
marine  contro- 
versy.” 


“This,”  says  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  “is 
not  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the  membership 
of  the  G.-A.  A.  is  not  loyally  American  at 
the  present  time.  The  chances  are  most  of 
them  have  been  used  by  the  agents  and 
propagandists  of  the  German  government 
without  knowing  it.” 

As  the  Philadelphia  Press  observes,  "the 
greater  part  of  the  Germans  who  immi- 
grated to  this  country  became  thoroughly 
Americanized.  There  was  a considerable 
remnant  that  did  not,  but  it  was  only  a rem- 
nant, irritating  and  malicious,  but  not  dan- 
gerous." 

A bill  is  now  before  congress  to  repeal 
the  special  charter  granted  the  National 
German-American  Alliance.  “The  members 
of  the  organization,”  says  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  "can  show  their  Americanism  by 
voluntarily  surrendering  this  charter.” 


Dt  liar  in  Philadelphia  Record 
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New  Baimsfather  Book 


A new  collection  of  Baimsfather  car- 
toons Has  been  published  by  The  By- 
stander, 190  Strand,  London.  "Old  Bill" 
and  “Burt”  are  here  at  their  best.  The  price 
is  one  shilling  net.  A photograph  of 
Baimsfather  is  given,  which  we  reproduce 
on  this  page.  The  book  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  American  cartoon  enthusiasts,  in 
view  of  the  syndicating  of  the  Baimsfather 
cartoons  to  newspapers  in  this  country. 


LADIES  AND 
GENTLEMEN, 
ART  YOUNG, 
EDITOR! 

Art  Young  has  a 
new  magazine  to 
draw  cartoons  for. 
It  is  called  the  Lib- 
erator, but  is  our  old 
friend  the  Masses, 
that  militant 
monthly,  all  dressed 
up  and  some  place 
to  go.  Max  East- 
man is  in  command, 
and  has  with  him 
about  half  the  entire 
editorial  board  of 
the  Masses,  includ- 
ing Art. 

Robert  Minor  is 
also  a contributing 
editor.  Moral:  Lots 
of  cartoonists  can 
be  editors,  but 
not  all  editors 


der  the  name  of  “Camouflage”  in  the  Pas- 
sing Show  tells  us:  “I  looked  in  to  see 
the  Will  Dyson  war  drawings  at  the 
Leicester  gallery,  and  found  them  as  ugly, 
as  morbid  and  as  impressive  as  most  of 
Dyson’s  work.  Lord  Denman  was  there 
and  Lord  Carmichael.  Little  Dyson,  who 
may  be  described  as  an  emotional  anarchist 
in  politics,  seemed  a little  overcome  by 
the  general  splendor  and  glitter  of  the 
company.  ‘Changed 
your  politics  yet, 
Will?’  I asked  him, 
when  I had  pinned 
him  into  a comer. 
‘No,’  he  answered. 
‘Why?’  I asked.  ‘Oh 
well,  it's  just  as  well 
to  be  a fool  about 
something’  he  re- 
plied. At  least 
frank!”  Is  "Camou- 
flage” merely  cam- 
ouflage for  paprika? 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CARTOONIST 
IN  DRAFT 

Wallis  H.  Sturte- 
vant,  a Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  car- 
toonist, has  re- 
sponded to  the  call 
of  the  colors. 


Captain  Bruce  Baimsfather 


can  be  cartoonists.  THE  KEEN  ANIMATEDS 


DYSON’S  POLITICS 

Will  Dyson,  of  the  London  Passing  Show, 
has  a lot  of  admirers  in  this  country,  but 
we  wager  they  don’t  know  what  his  poli- 
tics are.  That  genial  critic  who  writes  un- 


The Keen  Kartoons,  an  animated  sketch 
series,  goes  to  the  Sterling  Pictures  cor- 
poration. The  cartoons  will  be  released 
in  series,  the  first  series  to  consist  of 
twelve  releases,  each  from  550  to  700  feet 
in  length.  They  will  be  worked  on  the 
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Yet,  This  Is  Shinn,  but  It  Is  Not  a Horse 


state  right  plan  and  open  to  the  independ- 
ent market. 


COBB  OF  THE  CAMOUFLAGE 

That  horse  shown  in  the  photograph  is  not 
a real  horse  at  all,  but  just  a make  believe 
— made  of  papier-mache  or  something,  and 
painted  to  look  like  a poor  cobb  that  had 
been  beaned  by  a Busy  Bertha.  The  Cobb 
just  behind  it  is  very  much  alive,  being  our 
old  friend  Cobb  X.  Shinn,  who  is  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a camoufleur  in  Company 
B,  Fortieth  Engineers,  at  Camp  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  And  Cobb 
wants  us  especially  to  observe  the  head- 
piece. 

“Note  the  camouflage  work,"  Cobb  says, 
“on  the  new  American  steel  helmet.” 


HE  WAS  A FRIEND  OF 
DU  MAURIER’S 

There  has  recently  died  a man  who, 
though  a distinguished  portrait  painter, 
and  master  of  a distinguished  style,  yet  in- 
terested the  present  generation  because  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Du  Maurier,  the 
great  Punch  cartoonist.  We  refer  to  Felix 
Moscheles. 

Moscheles  was  born  in  1833,  and  stud- 
ied at  the  Atelier  Gleyre,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Du  Maurier,  with  whom 
he  struck  up  a friendship.  His  intercourse 
with  the  famous  Punch  artist  he  has  amus- 
ingly described  in  his  “In  Bohemia  with 
Du  Maurier,”  which  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  sketches  by  Du  Maurier.  He  studied 
under  Van  Lerino  in  Antwerp  at  De  Key- 
ser's  Academy,  among  his  fellow-students 


being  Alma-Tadema,  Maris,  Neu- 
huys,  and  Heyermans.  He  after- 
wards settled  in  London.  He  and 
Du  Maurier  formed  a merry  circle 
with  Stacey  Marks,  Poynter, 
Whistler,  and  Charles  Keene.  In 
1875  Du  Maurier  inserted  in  Punch 
a portrait  of  the  artist,  which 
helped  him  in  his  wooing  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  marriage,  in  the 
same  year,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Spbernheim. 


THAT  ROOKIE  OF  THE 
THIRTEENTH 
You  won’t  get  Crosby  (pardon 
us.  Lieutenant  Crosby),  who  does  that  in- 
genuous Rookie  from  the  Thirteenth  Squad, 
to  tell  this  story  on  himself,  but  we 
have  it  on  unimpeachable  authority.  Well, 
then,  the  lieutenant  and  another  officer 
were  learning  jiujitsu,  and  decided  one 
day  to  have  some  fun  with  the  Japanese. 
They  jumped  on  him,  and  in  a second  he 
was  on  his  back.  The  two  lieutenants  ap- 
plied holds  and  waited  for  the  Japanese  to 
clap  his  hand  upon  the  mat  as  a signal  of 
defeat.  One  lieutenant  sailed  through  the 
air  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  in  an- 
other direction.  The  Japanese  arose  from 
the  mat,  calm  and  smiling,  remarking  that 
it  was  a fine  day. 


“CARTOONIST  GIVEN  STIRRING 
OVATION” 

Just  think  of  it — a statement  like  that 
being  applied  to  a cartoonist — yes  sir,  right 
on  the  front  page  of  a newspaper,  too! 
Well,  that  is  what  the  Montreal  Gazette 
says  about  an  address  delivered  by  A.  G. 
Racey,  of  the  Montreal  Star — and  it  must 
have  been  some  address,  to  receive  tribute 
like  that  from  a rival  paper.  Or  do  they 
do  things  differently  in  Canada?  Or  are 
they  angling  to  get  Racey  away  from  the 
Star. 

Listen:  “The  public’s  affection  for  a pop- 
ular cartoonist  rises  above  bad  weather. 
This  was  abundantly  proved  last  night  when 
the  assembly  hall  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
college,  was  filled  to  capacity  to  hear  A.  G. 
Racey,  and  to  see  his  inimitable  drawings 
on  the  screen,  despite  the  worst  possible 
conditions  overhead  and  underfoot. 

"The  ‘Canadian  Racmaekers,’  as  Mr.  Racey 
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has  been  called,  was  at  his  best.  He  is  a 
finished  lecturer,  quickly  appreciative  of 
the  moods  of  his  audience,  and  he  never 
permits  the  entertainment  to  'drag.' 
Frankly  inspired  with  a win-the-war  pur- 
pose and  superlatively  patriotic,  he  presents 
the  war  in  all  its  phases,  sweet  and  bitter, 
grave  and  gay,  with  optimism  and  confi- 
dence born  of  firm  faith  in  the  men  at  the 
front  and  the  worth  of  the  allied  cause." 

And  that's  only  half  of  it! 


AT  THAT  RACEY  HAS  NOTHING  ON 
DARLING 

For  the  American  Boy  for  March  has  a 
full  sized  article  on  Ding,  written  by  B.  G. 
Stager.  It  has  a portrait  by  himself  and 
everything. 

And  do  you  know.  Darling  came  near 
being  a doctor.  “There  might  have  been 
a little  brass  plate  on  a neat  little  house  out 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,"  Stager  says,  “read- 
ing: ‘J.  N.  DARLING,  M.  D.,’  if  an  irate 
old  lawyer  hadn't  seen  a young  reporter 
pointing  a camera  at  him  and  chased  him 
half  a mile  down  the  street,  flourishing  a 
heavy  cane;  and  if  the  young  reporter  had 
not  saved  an  old  pencil  sketch  he  once 
made  of  this  lawyer;  and  if  the  editor  hadn’t 
seen  it  and  laughed  in  delight  and  printed 
in  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 

“ ‘I  wanted  to  be  a doctor  with  a cheery, 
red  face  and  a rotund  stomach  and  flowing 
side  whiskers  and  a tall  silk  hat,  but  in- 
stead I am  only  "Ding,"  the  cartoonist.’  ” 


THE  SYKES  TUSCANIA  CARTOON 
REPRINTED 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
has  paid  Sykes  a splendid  tribute  by  re- 
printing his  cartoon  on  the  Tuscania  trag- 
edy, “But  they  shall  pay  as  if  they  were 
ten  thousand,”  on  heavy  cardboard  and 
giving  it  free  distribution.  Copies  may  be 
had  for  the  asking.  The  cartoon  appears 
on  page  499  of  this  issue  of  Cartoons 
Magazine. 


HOW’D  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  A 
CARTOONIST  IN  GERMANY? 

Allied  and  American  cartoonists  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  can  help  in  a loan  drive. 
Word  reaches  us  that  the  Berlin  war  office 


has  issued  a call  to  cartoonists  to  offer 
designs  for  the  forthcoming  German  war 
loan.  Now  notice — the  pictures  to  be  ac- 
ceptable and  to  win  a prize  must  depict 
the  spirit  of  the  army  on  the  subject  of 
war  loans  (there  was  bound  to  be  a catch 
in  it  somewhere),  with  a view  to  making 
the  home  staying  public  realize  the  duty  of 
coming  to  the  front  with  its  pocketbook 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  troops  at  the  front 
and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  Prizes  of  $250, 
$65,  $50  and  $25  are  offered  for  the  best 
designs. 


HE’S  IN  AGAIN 

Clare  Briggs  is  always  getting  into 
things.  This  time  it's  the  Elks.  He  cer- 
tainly needed  a friend  when  they  got 
through  initiating  him  at  the  New  Rochelle 
club,  with  amicable  intentions  and  a lot  of 
consolation  prizes.  Here  is  how  a New 
York  Tribune  reporter  reported  it: 

"Ernest  B.  Wright,  true  to  his  name,  with 
a highly  colored  presentation  speech, 
pinned  a gold  Elks’  badge  on  the  lapel 
of  the  neophyte’s  coat.  C.  E.  Tully’s  gift 
was  an  Elk's  cardcase,  a zoological  pheno- 
menon, in  which  the  young  artist  evinced 
keen  interest.  Mayor  Fred  H.  Waldorf 
searched  his  pockets  and  fished  out  a 
special  policeman’s  badge  with  which  he 
decorated  Mr.  Briggs.” 


BUD  FISHER  WHO  WAS  QJJT  AGAIN 
IS  ALSO  IN  AGAIN 

In  the  army,  that  is.  He  resigned  from 
the  American  army,  you  know — commis- 
sion, uniform  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  trouble  was,  not  that  Bud  did  not 
want  to  fight,  but  that  it  took  him  too 
durned  long  to  get  into  it.  So,  once  a free 
man  he  promptly  joined  the  Canadian 
forces,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  over  there,  some- 
where. 


"BUSTER  BROWN”  ON  TUSCANIA 
Richard  F.  Outcault,  Jr.,  son  of  the  crea- 
tor of  “Buster  Brown,"  was  one  of  the 
Tuscania  survivors.  He  was  the  original 
of  his  father's  famous  cartoon  character, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  putting  joy 
into  a veritable  army  of  American  boys.  * 
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CARTOON  SELLS  FOR  $100 

Going  back  to  Briggs,  the  original  of  a 
recent  cartoon,  "When  a feller  needs  a 
friend,”  has  brought  one  hundred  bright 
bucks.  It  was  this  way: 

Samuel  A.  Miles,  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  shows,  wanted  that  draw- 
ing, and  he  knew  that  no  artist  with  judg- 
ment would  give  it  away.  Also  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  that  super- 
fluous one  hundred  bucks.  So  he  wired: 
“I  will  give  $100  to  Red  Cross  or  anything 
you  select  for  the  original  of  today’s  car- 
toon— the  best  you  have  done.” 

Mr.  Briggs  promptly  wired  his  accept- 
ance, "Uh  huh!” 

One  hundred  dollars!  That  is  getting 
in  the  old  masters  class. 

The  cartoon  showed  a returned  soldier, 
blinded,  making  his  way  along  the  street, 
and,  out  at  the  end  of  a leash,  leading  the 
way  and  holding  his  head  proudly  erect, 
is  the  bright-eyed,  imperturbable  purp. 


CARTOONISTS  AND  THE  THIRD 
LIBERTY  LOAN 

Cartoonists  throughout  the  country  have 
responded  in  a notable  fashion  to  the  treas- 
ury department’s  appeal  for  help  in  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  drive. 

Drawings  by  all  the  volunteers  will  be 
used  during  the  campaign  in  a wordless 
booklet  that  will  be  distributed  by  the  mil- 
lions throughout  the  country.  Consisting 
only  of  drawings,  which  convey  forceful 
ideas  at  a glance,  the  booklet  will  have  a 
wide  appeal,  particularly  among  admirers 
of  cartoons  and  those  who  do  not  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  read  the  written 
appeals  for  Liberty  loan  subscriptions. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  the 
appeal  was  sent  out  half  a hundred  artists 
had  offered  their  services.  Only  one  car- 
toonist declined  to  make  a drawing,  and 
he  was  in  a hospital  unable  to  work. 


ROBERT  CARTER  DIES 

Robert  Carter,  cartoonist  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  died  at  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  February  28th,  of  arterioscle- 
rosis. He  had  been  ill  but  a few  hours. 
Although  but  forty-four  years  of  age,  yet 
Mr.  Carter  had  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  cartoonists  in  the  country — 


ROBERT  CARTER 


and  by  many  people  as  the  very  greatest. 

Mr.  Carter  began  his  professional  career 
in  Chicago,  where  he  did  illustrations  for 
some  of  the  big  murder  trials  of  that  time. 
Later  he  went  to  the  New  York  American, 
where  his  half-page  cartoons  for  the  Bris- 
bane editorials  brought  him  fame.  Later 
on  he  joined  the  New  York  Sun,  and  a 
year  ago  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Two  chil- 
dren survive  him — Robert,  aged  nineteen, 
and  Mary,  aged  seventeen. 

Mr.  Carter  was  more  than  a mere  artist. 
He  was  also  a thinker  and  philosopher. 
His  work  was  characterized  by  a bigness 
of  conception  and  breadth  of  feeling  that, 
combined  with  fine  craftsmanship,  lifted 
him  very  early  in  his  career  into  the  group 
of  foremost  American  cartoonists.  His  go- 
ing leaves  a big  gap  in  cartoondom  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  fill. 


EDQREN  PASSES 
Lem  Edgren,  formerly  of  Chicago,  and 
at  one  time  on-  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Advertiser,  died  in  San  Mateo,  California, 
where  he  had  been  living  for  some  years. 
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A Problem  of  Safe  Conduct 

To  smoke,  or  not  to  smoke. 

Is  now  a question  that’s  no  joke. 
Am  I to  throw  away  my  weed. 
Which  was  a courtesy  indeed, 

Or  is  it  proper  etiquette 
To  offer  her  a cigarette? 


into  his  corner  and 
lay  down,  Daniel, 
weary  from  the 
strain  of  the  trial 
and  committment, 
stretched  himself  out  on  the 
shaggy  form  of  the  great  beast  and 
was  taking  things  comfortably, 
when  the  king,  drawn  by  curi- 
osity, came  to  the  zoo  and  looked 
in  upon  the  strange  sight.  A quizzical  look 
came  into  Daniel’s  face  and  he  said: 

"Well,  Neb,  don't  this  beat  hell?” 


Tardy  America 

Over  in  Paris  they  tell  this  story  of 
General  Pershing.  The  general  had  en- 
gaged a taxi  to  call  for  him  at  two  o’clock 
sharp.  At  three  minutes  past  two  the  taxi 
driven  by  a young  woman  in  uniform,  drew 
up.  The  Omerican  commander,  who, 
nervous  and  watch  in  hand,  had  been  pac- 


The  Sarcastic  Thing 

Liz  (engaged  and  wants  everybody  to 
know  it) : “I  just  know  I'll  be  nervous  dur- 
ing the  ceremony." 

Marne:  "Don’t  worry.  You’ll  be  all  right 
after  your  guy's  said  ‘I  will.’  ” 

The  Climate’s  That  Way 

Mandy  had  just  confided  to  her  mistress 
that  her  Ole,  in  training  camp,  had  been 
made  sergeant  or  something. 

“Ah,"  said  the  mistress,  “when  he  comes 
to  see  you  he  will  be  wearing  his  chevrons.” 

Mandy  blushed  a deep,  maidenish  blush. 

“Aye  don’t  know,”  she  replied.  “Aye  tank 
it  bane  too  cold  to  put  them  on  yet.” 

Daniel  Up  to  Date 

Daniel  had  refused  to  worship  the  golden 
image  and  had  been  given  by  the  irate  king 
the  choice  of  two  forms  of  punishment 
therefor — eternal  banishment  to  hell,  or  an 
hour  in  the  den  of  lions.  He  chose  the 
latter. 

Cast  into  a den  containing  three  ferocious 
monsters,  he  tamed  each  of  them  in  turn, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  speaking  softly 
to  them  and  looking  kindly  into  their  eyes. 
As  the  last  and  biggest  of  them  went  back 


From  The  Bystander,  London 


REALLY  USEPUL 

“I  want  a suitable  present  for  my  nephew  In  the 
trenches." 

"Would  you  like  a nice  cifarette  case?  Or  at  the 
next  counter  you  could  act  a pipe  or  tobacco." 

"No.  he  has  plenty  of  those.  Have  you  any  ash 
trays?" 
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ing  up  and  down  the  walk,  said  sternly: 
“Ma'amselle,  you  are  three  minutes 
latel” 

The  young  woman  thought  an  instant 
and  then  said  quietly: 

"General  Pershing,  you  were  three  years 
late!” 


SUPERLATIVE  HONESTY 

“Why  are  those  three  men  quarreling?*’ 

“A  piece  of  money  has  been  found  and  all  assert 
that  they  did  not  loee  it.*' 


sors  poised  nicely  in  the  air.  “Yes!'*  was 
the  reply.  "Just  a synopsis.” 

And  Speaking  of  Burglars 

Mrs.  Fogarty  was  leaning  over  the  back- 
yard fence,  describing  to  Mrs.  Gogarty  the 
home-coming  of  Mr.  Fogarty  late  the  night 
before.  At  the  top  of  the  step,  due  to  the 
instability  of  his  legs,  he  had  made  a sud- 
den descent,  only  to  reach  the  top  step  and 
rattle  down  the  entire  flight  again. 

“Lorr,”  said  Mrs.  Fogarty,  “I  was  that 
scared  I nearly  went  into  italics.” 

Tough  Treatment 

It  was  this  same  Fogarty  who  was  asked 
by  an  old  friend,  “How’s  the  world  treating 
you?” 

“Not  very  often,”  he  replied. 

Passing  the  Bar 

It  was  not  Fogarty,  but  the  editor  of  the 
New  Zealand  Observer  who  wrote  this 


Of  Course 

She  kept  me  waiting,  but  what  was 
the  use 

To  seriously  berate  her, 

When  she  met  me  with  this  novel 
excuse — 

"Well,  better  late  than  later.” 

Speaking  of  Barbers  (Were  We?) 
The  Yale  Record  tells  this  one: 
“Why  the  noise? 

“The  barber  is  shaving  himself.” 
“But  why  the  argument?" 

"He  is  trying  to  persuade  himself 
to  have  a shampoo.” 

And  This  Was  Another  Barber 
The  fishy-eyed  one  having  ad- 
justed the  sheet  around  his  victim, 
was  beginning  the  narration  of  the 
story  about  his  uncle,  Ezra  Tootles, 
and  the  burglar. 

“Will  you  have  it  quite  short, 
sir?”  he  asked,  his  comb  and  scis- 


Thoughtful  Missionary:  “Oh,  just  a word  before  you  light 

up— don't  forget  you  are  limited  to  two  ounces  each.’* 
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From  London  Opinion 

Device  tot  Locating  Submarine*  so  That  Bomba  may 
be  Dropped  on  Them 

touching  lyric  on  the  approaching  drouth: 

Sunrise  and  morning  star 
And  no  more  booze  I'll  see, 

I hail  the  passing  of  the  bar. 

So  full  of  woe  to  me; 

As  vengeful  tide, 
remorseless, 
not  asleep, 

Of  votes,  not 
sound  and 
foam, 

Makes  that  which 
drew  from 
out  hill’s 
soulless  deep 
Turn  again 
home. 


Night  Thoughts 
That  one  of  the  professors  at  Princeton 
has  had  his  domestic  trials  was  recently 
evidenced  when  a young  woman  endeavored 
to  involve  him  in  a theological  discussion. 

"Professor,"  she  asked,  “do  you  or  do 
you  not  believe  in  infant  damnation?” 
“Only  at  night,"  said  the  professor. 


Great  dawn  and 
morning  belli 
And  after  that 
no  dark. 

And  there  will  be 
no  sadness  of 
farewell 

When  drinks 
embark 


From  London  Opinion 

Nutm  (to  badly  wounded  aoldiere  who  have  complained  of  their  food):  **Yo« 
don’t  teem  to  know  there’*  a war  on.** 


For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and 
place 

The  flood  may  bear  it  far. 

When  we  have  lost  the  bar. 

Hooting  the  Cooties 
On  a certain  sector  on  the  Flanders  front, 
the  "cooties"  were  maintaining  a major  of- 
fensive— millions  of  ’em,  mostly  digging-in. 
Finally  as  a defensive  measure  the  men  thus 
attacked  were  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  lines 
and  given  a complete  renovation,  with  new 
clothing  throughout  and  incidentally  a rest. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  so  thor- 
oughly that  men  not  afflicted  became  envi- 
ous and  took  to  borrowing  cooties,  with 
the  result  that  the  nervous  little  creature,  a 
pest  in  the  eyes  of  the  command,  became 
much  prized  by  the  men. 

One  day  a man  named  Jenks  came  up  to 
a bad  case  of  cooties  and  said: 

“I  say,  old  man,  lend  me  a pair  of  coots, 
will  you?" 

"Not  on  yer  blinkin'  soul,”  came  the  re- 
ply, "but  I’ll  sell  ye  a pair  fer  a bob.” 
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NOW  Really  Good  ATLAS 


Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 


Are  you  Retting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 
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Comprehensive 
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Bou**d  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Mound  Comer*.  Red  Edges.  Contains  512  pages. 
256  pages  of  beautiful  large-scale  maps  of  all  States, 
Canadian  Provinces,  Countries  of  the  World,  etc.,  printed 
in  four  colors,  showing  Cities.  Towns.  Counties.  Railroads. 
Lakes,  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date, 
w tin  special  new  maps  of  the  Furotrean  frontlets  showing 
the  several  war  zones;  also  256  pages  of  text,  index  and 
compilations  giving  population  of  principal  cities  of  the 
World,  a comprehensive  descriptive  Gazetteer,  World 
statistics,  description  anti  history  of  Panama  Canal,  latest 
official  population  of  American  towns,  cities  and  counties 
with  index  show  ing  their  locations  on  maps. 

Price,  Leather  $2.50,  Cloth  $1.65  Postpaid 


Many  Valuable  New  Features 

Mark  a New  Era  in  Atlas  Making 

Hammond’s  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  is 
a compact,  octavo  volume,  convenient  to  handle,  hand- 
somely bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather.  It  overcomes 
the  objections  to  ordinary  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases. 
It  will  ornament  a library  table  or  fit  in  your  book-case 
shelf.  It  contains  large-scale  maps,  beautifully  engraved, 
printed  in  four  colors,  easily  readable  and  showing  most 
complete  details  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  every  Country  of  the  World.  Each  map 
occupies  two,  four,  six  or  eight  pages  as  required,  thus 
achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  making — 

Large-Scale  Maps 

In  a Book  of  Handy  Size 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  making  history. 
You  cannot  intelligently  follow  the  World's  news  with- 
out dependable  large-scale  maps  at  hand.  “Yes.”  you 
observe,  " but  when  the  war  is  over  the  atlases  now 
published  will  be  out  of  date.”  True,  all  but  this  one  will 
be.  That's  where  the  “ Self-Revising  " feature  comes  in. 

Self-Revising  After  the  War  is  Over 

Your  copy  will  contain  a certificate  entitling  you  to 
a supplement  of  maps  showing  the  new  boundaries  ot 
the  countries  affected  as  determined  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  to  be  mailed  to  you  free  within  sixty  days  after 
the  war  is  over.  It  will  consist  of  one  complete  sewed 
section  having  a gummed  flap  to  facilitate  tipping  in. 
This  supplement  will  bring  your  atlas  up-to-date,  make 
it  “Self-Revising.’’  and  give  you  maps  showing  the 
countries  before  and  after  the  war  in  one  complete  book. 

Special  New  Maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 

Get  your  atlas  now.  Use  it  during  the  great  war  when  you 
need  it  most.  Frequent  use  of  an  atlas  is  a habit  that  will  yield 
big  returns  in  intelligent  understanding  of  history  and  daily 
events  in  your  own  Country  as  well  as  throughout  the  World. 
The  large-scale  individual  maps  of  the  States  and  Canadian 
Provinces  will  be  of  daily  reference  value.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  use  this  beautiful  book  frequently  ana  with  profit. 
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School  Wtm 

WANT  TO  LEARN  TO  DRAW 
OHIO  1918 


Besides  teaching  you  thoroughly  to  draw  cartoons,  this 
course  analyzes  all  of  the  branches  of  up-to-date  newspaper 
drawing.  You  are  trained  and  drilled  in  every  one  of  these 
branches.  Your  training  is  not  one-sided,  but  complete. 

And  the  Landon  Course  goes  even  further  in  fitting  you 
for  greater  success.  This  course  analyzes  the  various  fields 
of  cartooning  and  prepares  you  to  enter  the  field  for  which 
you  are  best  adapted. 

Some  cartoonists  take  a particular  interest  in  political  and 
international  affairs.  Others  are  more  interested  in  depicting 
the  events  which  happen  in  rural  communities.  Many  cartoon- 
ists have  established  national  reputations  by  drawing  cartoons 
which  recall  the  events  of  boyhood  days  or  events  which  happen 
daily  in  the  average  American  home.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
type  of  cartoon  known  as  the  “comic  strip,”  which  records 
daily  the  adventures  of  characters  which  the  cartoonist  creates. 
Ideas  for  this  type  of  cartoon  are  built  around  jokes  which  are 
picked  up  here  and  there.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  “sporting 
cartoon, ’’which  is  based  upon  baseball,  football,  and  other  sports. 

This  course  teaches  exactly  the  things  newspapers  want, 
and  in  addition  offers  you  the  broad  training  which  will  enable 
you  to  become  a specialist  in  that  branch  of  cartoon  work  to 
which  you  are  best  adapted.  It  bridges  the  gap  between  ama- 
teur and  professional  for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed. 

Write  for  complete  information  about  the  course  of  study  and  the 
possibilities  for  you,  together  with  reports  of  the  success  of  a 
long  list  of  Landon  Students.  State  your  age,  in  order  that  your 
attention  may  be  called  to  actual  examples  of  others  about  the  same 
age  as  yourself  who  have  succeeded  through  their  Landon  training. 
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The  Landon  School 


1495  Schofield  Bldg., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  Perry  Barlow 

“My  dear,  er  could  you,  er,  have  time  to  mend  this  sock?" 
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They  Cannot  Pass 


"They  shall  not  pass”  was  the  French 
reply  to  the  great  effort  of  the  Germans  in 
1916  to  smash  the  French  line  at  Verdun. 
They  cannot  pass  is  the  answer  of  the  allies 
to  the  great  German  offensive  in  Picardy, 
begun  last  month.  The  entire  line,  from 
Arras  on  the 
north  to  LaFere 
on  the  south,  has 
held  like  a stone 
wall.  It  gave 
ground — a great 
deal  of  ground, 
but  no  more  than 
allied  strategy 
had  planned  when 
the  great  struggle 
should  come. 

Here  and  there 
the  mighty  ham- 
mer blows  of  the 
German  army 
made  the  British 
defensive  forces 
stagger;  at  one  or 
two  points,  in- 
deed, the  day  was 
saved  only  by 
superhuman  ef- 
forts by  atten- 
uated lines  of 
khaki.  Britain  covered  herself  with  glory. 

But  the  line  held.  That  is  the  point:  it 
held,  leaving  the  allied  army  of  strategy 
intact,  prepared  for  whatever  counter  thrust 
General  Foch,  the  new  allied  commander  in 
chief,  may  direct  in  the  future. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  German 
tactics  was  the  use  of  the  mass  formation, 


and  the  utter  disregard  of  human  life.  It 
has  been  established  with  fair  clearness  that 
at  Verdun,  Germany  lost  more  than  350,000 
troops  and  in  entente  military  circles  it  has 
been  felt  that  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
an  equal  number  of  men  in  one  more  effort 
to  get  through. 
N'ot  350,000,  how- 
ever, but  450,000 
would  be  a closer 
approximation  to 
the  losses  actually 
sustained  by  the 
enemy.  Ninety 
German  divisions 
out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  divi- 
sions known  to  be 
facing  the  British 
trenches  before 
the  offensive  was 
launched,  were 
identified  during 
the  fighting. 
Counting  twelve 
thousand  men  to 
the  divisions,  this 
represents  more 
than  a million 
men.  Fully  a 
third  of  this  num- 
ber were  put  out  of  action,  their  places 
being  filled  from  reserve  forces  numbering 
perhaps  forty  divisions,  or  a grand  total, 
roughly  estimating,  of  perhaps  one  and  three 
quarters  millions.  At  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate the  German  command  sacrificed  a 
fifth  of  her  available  fighting  forces  on  that 
short  reach  of  fifty  miles,  held  jointly  by  the 
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"We  continue  our  advance" — Berlin  Report. 

British  and  the  French  lighting  forces. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  allied  armies, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  battle  was  the 
heroic  defense  of  the  British.  Day  after 
day  they  fell  back,  putting  up  a rear  guard 
fight  that  won  praise  from  the  German  of- 
ficers,' and  that  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  the  stories  of  battles  arc  told  and 
retold.  Not  once  in  the  first  week  of  the 


drive  did  the  British  forces  equal  their  op- 
ponents, the  odds  being  in  some  cases  as 
eight  is  to  one. 

The  direct  objective  of  the  drive  was 
Amiens — the  possession  of  which  would 
have  enabled  the  Germans  to  seriously  har- 
rass  the  British  line  of  communications. 
This  was  the  primary  objective;  beyond  this, 
of  course,  lay  Paris  or  the  Channel  ports, 
whichever  was  uppermost  in  the  German 
plans, — and  beyond  the  Channel  ports  lay 
London. 

The  struggle  for  the  greater  part  covered 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in 
1916.  The  Germans  did  not  recover  all  the 
territory  lost  to  the  British  that  year,  espe- 
cially to  the  south,  but  further  north  they 
gained  new  territory  in  front  of  Amiens. 

The  nature  of  the  territory,  pock-marked 
as  it  is  by  shell  holes,  and  by  nature  hilly, 
was  of  undoubted  assistance  to  the  allies, 
since  it  delayed  the  bringing  up  of  artillery, 
and  left  the  pursuing  infantry,  after  the  first 
few  days,  without  adequate  support.  The 
British  in  their  retreat  also  destroyed  roads 
and  bridges,  further  interfering  with  trans- 
port. Thus  time  fought  with  the  allies — so 
much  so  that  whether  or  not  they  strike  an 
offensive  blow  of  their  own,  the  war  is  won, 
since  the  American  forces  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  number  and  improving  in  equipment, 
and  another  year  will  see  the  blow  that  is 
to  decide  the  war.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
ihc  factor  that  led  Germany  to  strike  just 
when  she  did.  Her  troops,  flushed  with 
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success  (such  as  it  was)  in  the  east,  were 
as  sanguine  as  they  ever  would  be  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  while  there  were 
more  of  them,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  having  been  brought  from  Russia  to 
the  west  front. 

And  besides,  the  powers  of  the  allies 
would  not  begin  to  subside  before  another 
year  had  passed,  and  by  that  time  America 
would  be  in  it  with  vast  armies  and  vast 
equipment — enough  to  decide  the  issue.  On 


this  account  the  present  was  the  only  logical 
time  for  her  to  strike. 

But  Germany  failed,  and  failed  utterly. 
She  failed  because  she  cannot  get  over  the 
obsession  that  a noisy  demonstration,  even 
when  backed  by  tremendous  weight,  is  going 
to  frighten  the  enemy  into  submission.  As 
the  New  York  World  has  pointed  out,  "this 
war,  on  the  German  side,  has  been  a series 
of  deliberate  operations  based  on  painstak- 
ing miscalculations,  and  in  that  respect  Hin- 
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denburg's  spring  offensive  follows  the 
established  policy  of  the  German  general 
staff. 

"Everything  was  based  upon  the  complete 
preparedness  of  the  German  forces.  France 
was  to  be  overrun  in  three  months;  the 
veteran  troops  were  then  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  Russia  and  a victorious  peace 
dictated  before  Christmas. 

"Germany  lost,”  says  the  World,  “but 
eighteen  months  later  the  general  staff  was 
again  gambling  upon  its  ability  to  take 
Verdun  and  break  the  backbone  of  French 
resistance.  At  least  half  a million  men 
were  sacrificed  in  the  miscarriage  of  this 
undertaking,  but  the  losses  brought  no 
change  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Prussian 
autocracy. 

“Last  year  the  general  staff,  after  long 
deliberation,  decided  to  place  its  reliance  in 
the  U-boat,  risking  the  United  States'  en- 
trance into  the  war  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  with  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
Great  Britain  could  be  beaten  to  her  knees 
within  six  months,  and  that  the  conflict 
could  be  won  before  the  financial,  economic 
or  military  power  of  the  United  States 
could  be  mobilized  in  France. 

“Again  the  Germans  lost,  and  now  the 
General  Staff  investigated  everything  in 
Hindenburg’s  spring  offensive.  Advertised 
and  exploited  like  a patent  medicine,  this 
spring  offensive  was  to  be  the  great 


victory  tonic  of  the  German  people.” 

And  more— Germany  by  her  offensive 
forced  into  the  hands  of  the  entente  an  in- 
strument that  will  do  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  to  win  the  war — the  unifying  of 
the  alliad  command,  with  General  Fach  in 
command.  As  the  Chicago  Herald  observes, 
“with  the  allies  unified  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  never  before  and  now  in  this  supreme 
crisis  bringing  all  their  resources  under  one 
executive  for  the  support  of  one  plan,  the 
outlook  grows  distinctly  better.  Towns 
may  be  lost  here  and  there,  but  the  allied 
peoples  rest  confident  in  the  final  victory.” 

Among  other  results  of  the  drive  are  a 
general  clearing  of  the  air,  as  the  New 
York  Times  points  out.  The  allies  are  not 
beaten,  and  a hypothetically  beaten  France 
and  England  must  not  be  a premise  of  any 
peace  efforts  that  Germany  tries  to  get 
under  way.  And  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  drive  the  supreme  war  council  of  the 
allies  issued  a statement  anticipating  a 
Teutonic  peace  drive  and  threw  down  this 
challenge; 

“Why  waste  time  over  Germany’s  pledges 
when  we  see  that  in  no  period  of  her  history 
of  conquest  . . . has  she  exhibited  her- 
self so  cynically  as  a destroyer  of  national 
independence,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  dignity  of  civilized 
nations?” 

And  again:  “In  so  far  as  the  issue  de- 
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pends  on  battles 
yet  to  come  the 
nations  whose 
fate  is  in  the 
balance  may 
surely  put  their 
trust  in  the 
armies  which, 
even  under  con- 
ditions more 
difficult  than  the 
present,  have 
shown  them- 
selves more 
than  equal  to 
the  great  cause 
intrusted  to 
their  valor." 

These  are  not 
t h e words  of 
beaten  armies; 
they  are  spoken 
with  an  assur- 
ance that  is 
based  upon  con- 
fidence in  the 
weapon  that 
Germany  more 
than  three  years 
ago  forced  into 
her  hands — the 
sword.  The 
New  York 
World  crystal- 
izes  what  every 
entente  leader  is 
thinking. 

"Nothing  will  be  gained  by  negotiation  or 
by  compromise.  Nothing  can  be  expected 
of  the  German  people  themselves  until  the 
military  prestige  upon  which  Prussianism 
rests  is  destroyed.  It  may  take  a year,  or 
two  years,  or  five  years,  but  if  there  is  ever 
a peace  that  is  better  than  a truce,  the  allies 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  fight  the  thing 
through,  cost  what  it  may.” 

The  Providence  Journal  approaches  the 
subject  of  the  peace  drive  from  the  stand- 
point of  future  German  armies— a most 
vitally  important  point.  With  Russia  main- 
taining in  western  Russia  anything  like  her 
present  dominating  position,  says  the  Jour- 
nal, Germany  has  millions  of  people  for 
future  armies,  “and  anyone  who  knows  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Junkers  need  not 
be  told  that  they  will  lose  no  time  in  start- 


ing another  war 
of  conquest  if 
the  way  is  left 
open.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the 
Hun  to  take 
whatever  he 
wants  without 
the  consent  of 
the  owners  of 
the  coveted 
property.  Se- 
curity against 
another  war  is 
dependent,  ac- 
cordingly, o n 
putting  such  re- 
strictions upon 
him  as  will 
guarantee  peace 
in  the  future. 
The  only  argu- 
ment he  heeds 
is  that  of  force, 
and  the  neces- 
sity of  continu- 
ing the  present 
struggle  is  ob- 
vious." 

Mr.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes 
put  the  matter 
squarely  when 
he  said  in  a re- 
c e n t address: 
"There  is  only 
one  thing  in  my 
judgment  which  will  give  us  a peace  worth 
having,  and  that  is  either  a military  deci- 
sion or  a conviction  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many of  the  hopelessness  of  success  in  this 
ill-starred  policy  of  seeking  to  dominate 
the  world.  There  is  but  one  way  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  in  Germany  that  suc- 
cess in  this  policy  is  unattainable.  That 
conviction  will  be  produced  only  by  a dem- 
onstration of  an  invincible  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
all  her  resources  willingly  and  without  hes- 
itation to  the  final  test  without  any  thought 
of  peace  until  that  test  is  met  and  success 
assured.” 

When  Germany  wants  peace,  a genuine 
peace  and  not  a mere  truce,  she  has  but  to 
accept  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
peace  is  possible. 


This  map  shows  the  line  reached  by  the  German  army  at  the 
time  of  the  check  administered  by  the  British  and  French  forces. 
The  Territory  involved  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme 
in  1816. 
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A superstition  seems  to  have  long  existed 
in  the  popular  mind  that  to  cross  an  artist’s 
palm  with  coin  was  downright  unlucky — 
and  to  be  avoided  accordingly.  And  in  jus- 
tice to  said  popular  mind  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  was  a time — oh,  way  back  in 
the  cloak  and  dagger  period! — when  the 
mention  of  pelf  to  an  artist  was  almost  sure 
to  produce  heart  failure.  In  consequence, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  death  rate  among 
old  masters,  the  subject  of  money  was 
generally  avoided.  That,  however,  was  be- 
fore automobiles  were  invented. 

Snippy  Stuff 

Later  on,  in  the  ‘‘art-for-art’s  sake”  days, 
it  was  learned  that  if  some  patron  of  the 
profession  admired  an  original,  and  tossed 
a purse  (snippy  stuff)  to  a tong-haired  stu- 
dent, no  more  serious  results  were  likely  to 
follow  than  red  ink  and  revelry  by  night. 
However  and  notwithstanding,  there  arc 
still  people  a-plenty  who  wouldn't  mention 
money  to  an  artist  on  a bet — the  collector 
of  "originals"  among  them. 

Collectors,  Bring  Your  Check  Books 

Until  a quite  recent  date  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary among  cartoonists  to  hand  out 
originals  to  any  and  all  appreciative  stran- 
gers who  would  take  the  trouble  to  ask. 
the  artist,  no  doubt,  feeling  himself 
honored  by  the  request,  and  at  the  same 
time  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  was  in- 
creasing his  worldly  fame.  Today,  however, 
sit 


if  one  of  these  poor  fish  desires  to  hang 
an  original  cartoon  in  his  little  old  den  to 
divide  honors  with  the  family  gold  fish  and 
his  mother-in-law’s  stuffed  pet  spaniel,  he 
must  bring  along  his  check  book.  And  as 
likely  as  not  he  will  be  turned  down  at 
that,  for  since  the  war  began  original  car- 
toons have  been  taken  off  the  free  list. 

Salting  ’Em  Down 

This  action  is  due,  not  altogether  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  cost  of  drawing  ma- 
terial— although  cold,  unsympathetic  com- 
mercialism has  at  last  crept  into  the  art 
game — but  to  the  fact  that  every  cartoon- 
ist— bud  or  bloom — considers  that  he  as  a 
cartoonist  is  doing  his  bit,  and  looks  fondly 
forward  to  the  publication  some  day,  in 
form  suitable  for  preservation,  his  own 
daily  history  of  the  great  war.  That  pos- 
terity may  not  be  denied  his  personal  opin- 
ion of  Kaiser  Bill,  he  also  jolly  well  sees 
to  it  that  these  portrayals  are  given  a se- 
cure place  in  the  vault  along  with  his  Lib- 
erty bonds  and  save  ’em  stamps. 

Pat  for  Short 

The  cartoon  is,  by  its  very  nature,  ephe- 
meral. It  is  called  Pat  for  a day,  and 
Dennis  from  then  on.  Usually,  rigor  mor- 
tis sets  in  shortly  after  sundown  on  the 
day  of  publication,  if  it  is  not  already  rot- 
ten (artists’  slang  for  “punk”)  to  begin 
with — in  which  not  infrequent  case  it  just 
keeps  on  getting  worse.  In  peace  times, 
with  but  a few  notable  exceptions,  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  cartoon  is  insignificant, 
and  then  only  when  arranged  in  consecu- 
tive order  and  published  in  book  or  maga- 
zine form.  That  there  arc  few  things  more 
thoroughly  dead  than  an  old  cartoon  every 
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artist  knows,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  prodigal  distribution  of  originals  in  the 
past.  They  actually  cry  out  for  burial, 
these  old  cartoons,  and  to  paw  over  a 
stack  of  dead  ones  is  about  as  edifying  to 
their  creator  as  a visit  to  the  morgue  on  a 
rainy  Sunday.  In  fact,  most  artists  would 
prefer  to  listen  to  their  own  love  letters 
read  in  court. 

And  yet,  there  are  people,  otherwise 
normal,  who  for  one  of  those  old  thumb- 
marked  originals  would  climb  a porch. 

Owing  to  this  lax  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  the  collecting  of  originals  has 
been  “duck  soup”  to  the  bird  whose  pen- 
chant ran  in  that  direction.  So  much  so 
that  the  pest  has  been  tolerated  with  more 
or  less — yes,  I say  it — veneration,  since  the 
days  of  Thomas  Nast.  In  fact,  the  car- 
toonist who  fails  to  get  this  following 
might  as  well  take  in  his  shingle. 

Paging  Mr.  Cartoonist 

You  know  him  at  once.  Out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  our  eye  we  can  sec  him  now,  as  he 
glides  through  the  open  doorway  on  rub- 
berine  soles.  He  glances  hopefully  over 
the  department,  and  after  tuning  up  on  a 
couple  of  preliminary  coughs  and  a polite 
"ahem!”  pages  Mr.  Blank,  the  cartoonist. 

He  has,  in  fact,  sought  us  out  for  years, 


The  "Original"  Cartoon  Divides  Honors  with  the 
Family  Goldfish,  the  Mother-in-Law’s  Pet  Spaniel, 
and  Paintings.  He  Is  Awfully  Proud  ot  It 


Settling  an  Argument  in  i860 


and  we  have  learned  to  know  him  so  well 
that  we  would  know  him  on  a dark  night. 
Sometimes  he  is  fat  and  puffy,  and  looks 
like  a defeated  candidate;  then  again  he 
may  be  lean  and  wistful.  But  always,  he 
is  a booster  of  “our  stuff,”  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  we  used  to  even  help  him  pull 
up  a chair,  and  harkened  with  bated  breath 
while  he  told  us  how  good  we  were.  He 
always  carried  a full  line  of  encomiums 
that  listened  like  an  obituary  with  the  dates 
left  open,  and  as  lie  drew  the  curtains 
gently  aside,  so  to  speak,  and  disclosed 
the  future  that  awaited  us,  and  gave  us  a 
peep  at  our  own  name  writ  large  and  shiny 
all  over  the  tablet,  or  whatever  it  was  our 
name  was  to  be  written  on,  we  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  hate  the  cuss,  and  so, 
when  he  departed,  on  his  rubberine  soles, 
he  usually  carried  another  trophy  for  his 
wigwam. 

The  Mystery  of  It  All 

What  in  the  world  he  ever  did  with  all  this 
ill-gotten  junk,  nobody  seems  quite  able 
to  say.  The  fact  that  some  collectors  con- 
sidered plain,  everyday  cartoons  vastly  su- 
perior to  tar  paper  for  lining  garrets  hardly 
explains  the  demand.  And  besides,  there 
are  few  mentalities  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  depressing  effects  of  such  a pic- 
torial menage.  Perhaps,  however,  the  pic- 
tures are  turned  toward  the  wall,  in  which 
case  (the  obverse  side  of  a cartoon  is 
usually  left  blank)  a large,  snowy  field 
would  be  conveniently  exposed  upon  which 
to  figure  how  to  win  the  war,  which  base- 
ball club  will  win  the  pennant,  or,  inci- 
dentally, one's  income  tax,  with  plenty  of 
sea  room  left  over  for  revisions  and  cor- 
rections. Oh,  there  are  many  excellent 
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uses  to  which  an  original  cartoon  can  be 
put — which,  however,  doea  not  explain  why 
the  collector  is  so  fastidious  about  the  sig- 
nature. You  will  always  notice  how  par- 
ticular he  is  about  that. 

It  Takes  Courage 

Personally,  I lack  the  courage  to  turn 
down  this  staunch  friend,  and  so  1 take  this 
cowardly  method  of  breaking  the  news  that 
he  has  an  awful  jolt  coming.  To  speak 
plainly,  the  artists'  fraternity  has  at  last  de- 
cided to  become  vulgar — just  like  plumbers, 
and  butchers — and  charge  for  their  wares. 
They  reason  that  a man  usually  appreciates 
an  article  in  proportion  as  the  said  article 
sets  him  back  financially,  and  as  cartoon- 
ists Very  naturally  wish  their  stuff  appre- 
ciated, they  have  decided  to  make  a nom- 
inal charge,  and  have  instructed  their  sec- 
retaries accordingly.  Said  secretaries  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  show  the  collector 
through  the  “line”  and  help  him  make  selec- 
tions— all  prices  plainly  marked  on  the 
drawing.  Secretaries  are  further  instructed 
to  take  notes  (short-hand,  not  promissory) 
on  whatever  nice  things  are  said  about  the 
artist  and  his  work.  All  such  pleasant  ex- 
pressions are  bound  to  reach  the  proper 
person,  and  will  be  regarded  as  confiden- 
tial. 

The  above  rule  will  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  with  the  exception,  to  be  sure,  of  presi- 
dents, and  generals  in  the  army.  In  such 
cases,  upon  receipt  of  a polite  request, 
originals,  all  dolled  up  in  a nice  frame,  and 
marked  "glass,-’  will  be  gladly  furnished 
absolutely  free  of  charge. 

My  own  private  guess  is  that  the  car- 
toon hound  who  thus  goes  prowling  about 


newspaper  offices  in  search  of  “originals,” 
is  a sort  of  overgrown  stamp  or  autograph 
collector.  If  this  surmise  be  true,  he  must 
of  necessity  "exchange,”  and  from  his  home 
in  St.  Louis,  say,  will  write  to  a New  York 
brother  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 

“Dear  A.:  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
step  into  the  Evening  Mail  office  on  your 
way  down  town,  and  get  that  one  of  Brin- 
kerhoff's  that  appeared  on  the  17th?  You 
will  have  to  hurry  to  head  off  G.,  whom  I 
have  reason  to  know  is  after  it  hotfoot. 
I'll  do  the  same  here  for  you  at  any  time. 
Mail  flat. 

“Thanking  you,  etc.,  B.” 

"P.  S.  You  might  step  in  and  see  what 
Briggs  has  while  in  the  neighborhood.  Oh, 
yes!  I picked  up  two  attractive  McMannus’ 
last  week. 

"Respectfully,  B.” 

Or,  C.,  of  Chicago,  sends  the  following 
cryptic  wire  to  D.,  of  St.  Louis.: 

"Dear  D.:  Will  exchange  McCutchcon 
in  good  order  for  Fitzpatrick.  Have  you 
Ophelia?  If  not,  what  have  you? 

“Very  truly,  C." 

Goodby,  Old  Man 

Yes.  we  shall  miss  you,  Mr.  Collector. 
There  will  come  moments  when  it  seems 
that  the  world  does  not  appreciate  us;  dark 
moments  when  we  shall  weaken,  and  would 
give  the  other  leg  just  to  have  you  drift  in 
again  on  your  rubberine  soles  and  spill  us 
out  an  earful  of  that  good  old  chatter — 
even  if  you  didn’t  mean  a word.  But,  alas! 

business  is  business.  Bohemia  of  song, 

story,  and  scenario  has  gone  glimmering, 
and  from  now  on,  art  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  a regular  sort  of  business. 
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"What  had  you  for  breakfast?" 

"Well,  if  we  had  had  eggs  we  should  have  had  ham  and  eggs,  but  as  it  was  we 
had  ham#  just  ham." 


Troubles  of  the-  Neutral 


"We  are  much  indebted  to  Switzer- 
land. We  express  gratitude  to  her, 
Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Spain,  who  by  her  geographical 
position  is  exposed  to  especial  diffi- 
culties and  no  less  to  the  extra  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  have  not  en- 
tered the  war,  for  their  manly  atti- 
tude in  that  despite  all  temptations 
and  oppressions,  they  preserve  their 
neutrality.” 

Thus  Chancellor  von  Hertling  in  a re- 
cent speech  before  the  Reichstag.  He  is 
the  modern  Walrus,  weeping  over  the 


destruction  he  has  wrought  among  the  neu- 
trals. As  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
puts  it: 

“For  a national  spokesman  whose  gov- 
ernment’s warships  have  sunk  one-third  of 
the  merchant  shipping  of  Norway  and  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  hundreds  of  Norwegian 
sailors,  and  whose  calculated  aggression 
has  caused  untold  suffering  and  death  to 
the  peoples  of  all  the  neutral  nations  he 
compliments,  this  part  of  von  Hertling’s 
speech  achieves  the  acme  of  shameless 
irony.  The  gunman  expressing  gratitude 
to  his  helpless  victim  for  not  resisting  is 

(It 
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an  uncommon  psychological  phenomenon. 
Only  the  sentimental  bandit  exhibits  this 
brand  of  hypocrisy.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Scandinavian  neutrals 
the  mask  was  soon  removed.  Under  cover 
of  going  to  the  relief  of  the  forces  of  order 
in  Finland,  Germany  occupied  the  Aland 
Islands,  which  was  not  only  an  insult  to 
Sweden,  but  a very  real  danger  as  well.  For 
it  is  clear  to  all  the  world  that  Germany  has 


From  De  Sotenhrafer.  Amsterdam 

AMERICA  AND  OUR  BREAD 


“Not  too  much  bread,  friends,  it  is  bad — for  m«." 


no  thought  whatever  of  withdrawing  her  in- 
fluence from  this  quarter. 

The  case  for  Sweden  is  thus  summed  up 
by  the  Wichita  Eagle: 

"Sweden  has  been  Germany’s  strongest 
friend  among  the  neutrals.  This  was  not 
so  much  due  to  Swedish  love  for  Germany 
as  to  Swedish  fear  of  Russia.  But  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Russian  monarchy  this  fear 
of  Russia  also  disappeared.  For  the  first 
time,  relieved  of  the  fear  that  a hungry 
imperialism  might  reach  across  the  Baltic 
to  seize  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  so 
possess  ice-free  ports,  the  Swedes  were  able 
to  breathe  freely.  And  they  were  assured 
that  they  owed  their  relief  solely  to  Ger- 
many. 

"But  now  they  face  another  and  a worse 
menace.  Russian  imperialism  was  largely 
impotent;  German  imperialism,  in  the  east, 
is  both  powerful  and  all-victorious.  And 
Sweden  has  just  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  Aland  Islands  and  Finland,  her  points 
of  danger  while  they  remained  in  Russian 
possession,  are  now  to  pass  into  German 
control,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
She  was  surrounded  by  Russia;  she  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  Germany.” 

And  when  Sweden  murmurs  surprise  and 
protest,  as  she  did  with  alt  the  gentleness 
possible,  what,  asks  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
does  she  receive  in  reply?  "Why,  simply 
a broadside  of  denunciation  from  the  Ho- 
henzollern  press,  charging  her,  together 
with  Norway  and  Denmark,  with  being 
‘practical  accomplices  of  the  entente,’  and 
warning  her  and  her  Scandinavian  neigh- 
bors that  they  need  expect  no  consideration 
from  Germany.” 

The  saddest  plight  is  Norway’s.  That 
country  has  lost,  to  German  submarine 
warfare,  714  ships,  aggregating  1,053,583 
tons,  and  more  than  five  thousand  Norwe- 
gian sailors. 

To  add  to  her  troubles,  America  threat- 
ened a suspension  of  all  traffic  in  foodstuffs 
between  the  two  countries.  At  the  risk, 
however,  of  drawing  upon  her  the  ire  of 
Germany,  Norway  has  accepted  most  of  the 
terms  of  a trade  agreement  drawn  up  by 
the  United  States.  Further  discussions  that 
are  under  way  will  probably  terminate  in 
a complete  understanding,  the  chief  point 
at  issue  being  the  exportation  to  Germany 
of  certain  Norwegian  raw  materials.  How- 
ever, as  the  New  York  Times  points  out, 
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"Germany  has  relied  upon  Norwegian 
producers  for  nickel  used  in  making  torpe- 
does. Probably  Norway  has  now  yielded 
with  respect  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
metals  named  in  the  original  conditions, 
and  has  undertaken  to  reduce  the  quantities 
sold.  She  is  to  receive  10,000,000  bushets 
of  wheat  and  rice,  with  specified  quantities 
of  meat,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  oils,  lead,  and 
other  commodities.  In  return,  it  is  prom- 
ised that  no  part  of  the  imports,  nor  any 
domestic  products  replaced  by  them,  shall 
go  to  the  central  powers  directly  or  through 
other  neutral  countries;  that  our  enemies 
shall  receive  nothing  manufactured  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  oil,  or  other  auxiliaries 
imported  from  us,  nor  any  food  except  28,- 
000  tons  of  fish  in  a year.  This  is  a reduc- 
tion from  the  48,000  tons  specified  in  the 
original  terms.  And  the  ‘far  predominant 
part’  of  the  country’s  export  surplus  will 
be  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  the 
allies.” 

The  neutrality  of  Spain  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing a course  more  favorable  to  the  allied 
cause.  When  General  Pershing  went 
across,  says  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  he  con- 
tracted with  Spain  for  a large  amount  of 
supplies.  "The  supplies  were  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  Spain  gave  one  excuse  after  an- 
other for  not  complying  with  her  contracts 
to  deliver  the  goods.  Then,  there  were  dis- 
turbances of  all  kinds,  and  always  it  seemed 
that  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  allies 
and  in  favor  of  Germany.  But  the  disturb- 
ances have  grown  fewer,  with  a more  de- 
cided indication  that  the  allies  are  going  to 
be  favored.” 

The  recent  election  in  Spain  showed  that 
a majority  of  the  people  favored  the  allies. 
"The  pro-German  candidates  were  defeated 
in  every  instance.  Also,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment has  just  concluded  a trade  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  that  is  highly  favor- 
able to  the  British — but  by  no  means  a one- 
sided affair.  Great  Britain  will  be  able  to 
obtain  much  raw  material  in  Spain,  and  she 
will  furnish  Spain  with  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  coal  a month.  Great  Brit- 
ain will  also  take  large  quantities  of  fruit 
from  Spain,  which  will  help  the  agricul- 
turists.” 

The  recent  Spanish  elections,  referred  to 
above,  possesses  vast  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  encouragement  for  the  allies,  thinks  the 
Providence  Journal. 


"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Spain 
a general  election  has  just  taken  place  with- 
out government  interference  or  pressure 
upon  the  electorate,  and  in  spite  of  the  vast 
sums  of  money  openly  spent  by  Germany, 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a victory  of 
the  pro-Teuton  conservative  extremists, 
who  look  to  ex-Premier  Maura,  or  a victory 
of  the  republicans,  it  is  the  pro-entente  lib- 
erals who  have  carried  the  day  by  a fairly 


From  Do  Notenkroker,  Amsterdam 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PEOPLES 
■'Drop  them  here!  They  are  only  neutrals." 


PATRIOTIC  PROFITEER 
Never,  so  long  as  there  is  a drop  of  blood  in  Europe!' 


What!  Peace! 


This  cartoon  is  a satirical  comment  on  war  profiteering,  which  is  rife  in  so  many  neutral  countries. 
The  peace  angel  ia  shown  tagging  the  bulging  profiteer  with  the  peace  (“Fred.")  label.  To  which  the 
swollen  contractor  or  merchant  or  whatever  he  ia,  very  obviously  objects. 
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large  majority.  This  will  enable  the  king 
to  reconstitute  the  coalition  cabinet  on  an 
entirely  liberal  basis,  most  probably  under 
Count  Romanones,  who  is  a publicly  pro- 
fessed enthusiast  in  favor  of  Spain’s  aban- 
donment of  her  neutrality  and  joining  the 
entente.” 

"Spain  at  the  present  minute, ’’  says  the 
Journal,  "is  just  ripe  to  join  the  entente. 
Her  people  have  been  wrought  up  by  the 
repeated  submarining  of  Spanish  shipping 
by  German  undersea  boats,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  especially  in  the  last 
three  weeks.  Alfonso  has  been  forced  to 
expel  the  military  attache  of  the  German 
embassy  at  Madrid,  and  also  its  second  sec- 
retary, for  being  concerned  in  the  fomen- 
tation of  disturbances  against  the  govern- 
ment, of  mutiny  in  the  army,  of  outrages 
similar  to  those  devised  only  by  the  military 
and  naval  attaches  of  the  kaiser’s  embassy 
at  Washington,  and  even  of  plots  against 
his,  that  is,  the  king's  life.” 

With  Holland  the  future  is  less  certain. 
The  ship  controversy  has  aroused  the  pro- 
German  element  in  the  Dutch  press,  which 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  demand  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations.  Anything  in  the 


way  of  acquiescence  to  America’s  demands 
will.  Dutch  statesmen  know,  bring  upon  her 
the  vengeance  of  Germany. 

American  opinion  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  difficulties  that  rise  from  Holland’s 
geographical  position — difficulties  that  are 
all  the  more  apparent,  now  that  the  world 
has  learned  how  little  Germany  respects 
the  rights  of  small  nations.  But  granting 
all  that,  says  the  Albany  Journal,  “Holland 
has  itself  to  blame  for  want  of  foodstuffs. 
Before  the  United  States  laid  an  embargo 
upon  exports  to  neutral  European  countries, 
Holland  had  been  supplying  Germany  not 
only  with  her  own  products,  but  also  with 
goods  imported.  Presumably,  when  restric- 
tions were  placed  upon  imports  it  continued 
to  send  home  products,  until  now  it  has 
not  enough  for  its  own  use.” 

Internal  conditions  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries are  made  all  the  more  acute  by  charges 
of  graft  and  extortion  in  high  places.  The 
cartoon  from  the  Copenhagen  Ravnen  sets 
forth  this  phase  of  the  problem.  So  long 
as  money  is  to  be  made  from  contracts  and 
from  control  of  food  markets,  so  long  will 
public  opinion,  one  way  or  another,  be 
swayed  by  powerful  influences. 


From  Nebehpalter,  Zurich 


PROPAGANDA 


Neutral  (to  rival  propagandists) : “Wrap  your  literature  round  bread  and  sausages  and  then  I may 

read  Itl” 
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Lenine  Goes  It  Alone 


Leon  Trotzky  must  have  figured  it  out 
this  way  when  he  resigned  the  commission- 
ership  of  foreign  relations  for  Russia: 
"Well,  I've  killed  off  all  Russia’s  foreign  re- 
lations, so  why  have  a ministry  for  them?” 

Ensign  Krylenko 
had  already  resigned 
his  place  as  head  of 
the  Russian  army, 
and  Lenine  was  left 
supreme  i n com- 
mand in  the  counsels 
of  Russia. 

The  outstanding 
fact  about  Lenine  is 
that  so  little  is 
known  of  him.  By 
some  critics  he  is 
denounced  as  a trai- 
tor and  a German 
hireling.  This  view 
of  Lenine,  however, 
is  incorrect,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  R. 

Crane,  who  through 
long  residence  i n 
Russia,  speaks  with 
authority. 

“Lenine  is  not  a 
German  agent,”  said 
Mr.  Crane,  in  an  in 
terview  reported  in 
the  New  York 
World,  "as  has  been 
reported  from  time 
to  time  in  the  press 
of  this  country  and 
of  the  allied  coun- 
tries generally.  For 
this  reason  he  has 
been  able  to  perform  a far  greater  service 
for  Germany  than  any  paid  agent  could 
possibly  have  done.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bolsheviki,  whatever  there  was 
of  national  unity  has  been  destroyed:  class 
hatred  has  been  cultivated  to  the  point  of 
utter  demoralization.  The  chaotic  condi- 
tions thus  created  have  made  the  once 
powerful  Russia  easy  prey  for  the  insidious 
•M 


propaganda  of  the  kaiser's  agents  and  for 
the  German  armies." 

The  real  Lenine  secret  is  that  he  is  “a 
supreme  fanatic,  with  many  or  most  of  the 
qualities  of  Moslem  Mahdi.  He  entertains 
not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  any 
part  of  his  program, 
nor  will  he  tolerate 
the  slightest  modi- 
fication -i  n putting 
into  effect  any  of 
his  ideas,  no  matter 
how  radical  or  how 
far  reaching  their 
ultimate  effects.” 
This  view  is  borne 
out  by  a study  of 
Lenine  by  Francis 
Grierson,  the  emi- 
nent English  essay- 
ist, writing  in  the 
Detroit  Free- Press. 
Three  years  ago  Mr. 
Grierson  attended  a 
meeting  of  Russian 
exiles  held  in  Gen- 
eva. “About  forty 
persons  had  tramped 
through  the  deep 
snow  and  braved 
the  bitter  cold  to  be 
present.  Some  were 
women,  half  of  them 
were  students,  the 
rest  middle-aged  or 
elderly  writers  and 
agitators. 

“T he  evening 
opened  with  much 
exposition  and  contradiction.  Some  of  the 
younger  men  expressed  themselves  with 
more  fervor  than  discretion.  They  had 
their  own  particular  views  as  to  how  the 
revolution  should  be  managed.  They  were 
mostly  theorists  who  had  given  no  attention 
to  statistics:  but  in  every  instance  the  lion 
from  behind  his  shaggy  beard  sent  verbal 
arrows  that  hit  them  in  the  weakest  parts 
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of  their  political  and  verbalanatomy. 

Lenine  was  ready,  even  then, 
with  his  panaceas  for  sick  Rus- 
sia. Again  we  quote  Mr.  Grierson: 

"Most  people,”  Lenine  began, 
“accept  only  what  emanates  from 
the  very  young  or  very  old.  Men 
of  thirty  consider  a man  of  forty 
too  young  and  men  of  fifty  think 
a man  of  thirty  too  old.  Most  of 
you  live  under  a yoke  of  false  senti- 
ment. You  reason  about  socialism 
as  you  would  about  poetry  or 
botany;  but  the  Russian  revolution 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
opinions.  We  intend  to  strip  you 
of  superficial  notions  in  the  same 
way  that  we  intend  to  strip  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  aristocracy  of 
their  privileges  and  their  monop- 
olies. First  principles  are  drastic. 
The  truth  is  rude  as  well  as  crude. 
I am  not  going  to  put  on  kid  gloves 
to  get  rid  of  the  people  who  own 
the  Russian  soil  and  exploit  the 
proletariat.  As  soon  as  the  czar  is 
cleared  out  the  others  will  go  with 
him.  There  will  be  no  exceptions. 


The  ruling  classes  must  be  coerced, 
but  the  masses  cannot  think  for 
themselves  and  must  he  led.  They 
must  be  led  through  the  ears,  for 
they  can  only  understand  through 
the  ears.  It  is  not  what  they  read, 
but  what  they  hear  that  counts.  A 
crowd  will  not  stop  to  think,  but  it 
will  stop  to  listen.” 

Even  a socialist  gathering  re- 
fused to  accept  this  kind  of  radical- 
ism without  protest,  and  there 
were  frequent  interruptions.  "He 
grew  more  cynical  and  more  epi- 
grammatic. In  a confidential  un- 
dertone, mingled  with  a strangely 
enigmatical  smile,  he  launched  the 
aphoristic,  ‘A  man  is  never  popular 
until  he  is  hated.’ 

"He  paused  for  a moment  to  let 
these  words  take  root  in  the  mem- 
ory. Then,  suddenly,  veering  to 
another  phase  of  the  subject,  he 
said  with  great  nonchalance:  ‘The 
Russian  bear  walks  on  its  hind  legs 
because  he  wears  a ring  in  his  nose. 
I am  going  to  take  out  the  ring 
How  Lenine  wea  Trapped  by  the  Germans  at  Brest-Litovsk  and  let  him  walk  on  all  fours  on 
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From  Lt  Kir*,  © Paris 
THE  SMOLNY  INSTITUTE 
"la  your  excellency  satisfied?" 

"Not  at  atl!  Not  only  have  you  not  delivered  Prance, 
England,  and  Italy;  you  have  not  even  given  up  all  Ruasia." 
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rom  Kovy  Xalirikon,  PrlroyraJ 


of  a quarrel,  which  in  turn  grew 
out  of  the  German  peace  terms,  the 
Star  says:  "The  Trotzky  plan,  to 
withdraw  from  the  war  but,  at  the 
same  time  to  refuse  to  make  peace, 
was  merely  to  provide  Germany 
with  a first-class  excuse  to  keep  on 
the  invasion  of  the  country.  A 
'holy  war'  would  be  little  more  ef- 
fective against  the  drilled  and  well- 
armed  battalions  of  Germany  on 
Russian  soil  than  it  was  when  con- 
ducted by  the  Mahdi  against  Kitch- 
ener before  Khartum.  Russia  had 
enough  under  the  Romanoffs  of  op- 
posing Mauser  rifles  with  broom- 
sticks. When  Lenine  says  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  essential,  no 
matter  what  the  terms,  he  is  talk- 
ing no  more  than  common-sense, 
however  disagreeable.  But  we 
must  admire  the  naivete  with 
which  he  takes  the  world  into  his 
confidence  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
peace.  The  Brest-Litovsk  agree- 
ment, he  gives  us  to  understand,  is 
no  more  than  a breathing-spell 
which  will  enable  Russia  to  gather 
herself  together." 

"It  would  be  interesting,"  con- 


Rutsian  Sailor:  "We  teem  to  tail  in  the 

Red  Sea  rather  than  the  Baltic.  Anyhow, 
that  is  the  color" 

his  own  land.  Reformers  of  the 
upper  classes  propose  economy 
and  impose  poverty.  Take  care 
not  to  be  influenced  by  appear- 
ances. Men  arc  not  what  they 
seem,  but  what  they  feel.  Content- 
ment arrives  through  the  stomach, 
experience  through  knowledge. 
When  we  free  the  Russian  peasant 
we  also  free  Europe.  Germany  will 
be  socialized  through  the  example 
of  Russia.  We  are  the  French 
revolution  over  again.  We  may 
get  along  without  the  guillotine, 
but  that  is  merely  a detail.'  ” 

As  between  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
the  Montreal  Star  believes  that 
Lenine  displayed  the  better  sense 
when  they  approached  big  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  Russia's  rela- 
tion to  Germany,  once  they  had 
committed  the  country  to  bolshev- 
ism. In  discussing  the  resignation 
of  Trotzky,  which  was  the  outcome 


From  11  420,  Florence 

Italian:  'That  is  the  result  of  Leninism.  The  enemy 

enters  and  slays  Liberty." 

Paficist:  "I  see  it.  I deplore  it." 

Italian:  "One  voice  makes  little  difference." 
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limit's  the  Star,  "to  know  what  Berlin 
thinks  of  it  all.  There  will,  perhaps,  be 
times  when  the  saner  elements  there  will 
realize  that  it  would  have  been  a wiser  pol- 
icy in  the  long  run  to  treat  Russia  with  a 
little  more  consideration  and  so  at  least 
postpone  the  ‘future  struggle’  as  long  as 
possible.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  believes  the 
German  idea  of  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  dis- 
may: “The  central  empire  statesmen  who 

have  been  partitioning  Russia  into  Teu- 
ton-determined states  are  by  this  time  real- 
izing the  truth  of  the  couplet  about  ‘the 


tangled  web  we  weave'  when  ‘we  practice 
to  deceive.’  First  they  set  up  the  sham 
kingdom  of  Poland.  Then  the  exigencies 
of  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  situation 
compelled  them  to  take  a slice  of  Foland  to 
add  to  the  Ukraine.  Now  they  are  planning 
a deal  with  Roumania  to  give  her  Bessara- 
bia, which  is  arousing  jealousy  among  their 
Bulgarian  allies  not  too  pleased  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  added  strength  to  the  neighbor 
that  once  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  hard- 
won  victory.  Even  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government  balks  at  fighting  to  add  north- 
ern Russia  to  Prussia.  Vienna  is  having 
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Shade  of  Plehve:  "Ah!  Had  I known  that  that  was  the  kind  of  liberty  Russia 
wanted,  I myself  would  have  introduced  It.” 
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difficulty  also  in  explaining  to  its  restless 
people  that  peace  with  their  Ukraine  anti 
holsheviki  neighbors  is  likely  to  be  knocked 
into  a cocked  hat  by  Prussian  aggression 
in  Courland,  Lithuania  and  Livonia." 

In  the  meantime  German  armies  press 
on,  fighting  what  they  evidently  regard  as 
a struggle  against  time.  They  have  forced 
the  bolshcvist  government  to  remove  its 
headquarters  to  Moscow,  which  city  is  now 
threatened.  A new  army  is  being  gathered 
together  in  Russia,  at  the  behest  of  Trotzky. 
A Russian  army,  even  a bolshevist  army, 
would  prove  a great  barrier  between  Ger- 
many and  the  realization  of  designs  in 
India  and  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
Orient. 
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Ex-President  Taft,  writing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public  Ledger,  puts  the 
German  situation  in  a nutshell  when  he  says 
that  "Wilhelm  has  the  holsheviki  bear  by 
the  tail  and  fears  to  let  go." 

In  other  werds,  "having  pul  the  holsheviki 
in  power  in  Russia  he  finds  it  hard  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  them.”  When  he 
encourages  socialism  in  Russia  he  gives  an 
impetus  to  socialism  at  home.  But  social- 
ism at  home  spells  ruin  to  imperialism  at 
home. 

And  he  cannot  support  bolshevism  in 
Russia  without  bringing  down  upon  him- 
self the  wrath  of  the  very  socialist  class 
whom  he  has  encouraged.  Which  shows 
that  it  is  a hard  trail  that  the'kaiser  blazed 
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"Trotiky’i  Good-Bye" 
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Little  Sitter:  “You  just  wait  until  mamma  teet  you. 
Willie:  "What’t  the  matter,  it  my  waitt  dirty?*’ 
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for  hini^tf  when  lie  put  Lenine  on  tlie  job 
of  honing  Russia.  , 

In  the  meantime,  Lenine  is  obliged  to 
listen  to  plain  speaking  at  home.  The  Pe- 
trograd  Novaya  Zhizn,  Maxim  Gorky’s  pa- 
per, at  one  time  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
bolshcvist  movement,  says,  in  a moment  of 
bitterness:  "Lenine  thinks  he  can  subject 

the  whole  Russian  people  to  a cruel  experi- 
ment foredoomed  to  failure.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
to  test  his  ideals  of  government.  The 
tragedy  of  it  all  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
this  slave  of  dogma  or  his  associates,  who 
are  in  turn  his  slaves." 

The  Dyelo  Naroda,  a revolutionary  paper, 
asserts  that  "if  the  orders  of  the  bolsheviki 
adventurers  who  have  seized  the  Smolny 
Institute  were  carried  out,  it  would  mean 
the  delivery  of  Russia  bodily  to  Germany 
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and  Austria  and  the  establishment  of  Prus- 
sian junkerism  throughout  Europe." 

"We  have  been  prepared  for  many  things 
from  Lenine  and  Trotzky,"  says  the  same 
paper,  "but  we  confess  we  could  not  expect 
from  them  such  open  treachery,  such  cyn- 
ical betrayal  of  the  interests  of  Russia,  such 
frank  contempt  for  the  sacrifice  of  millions 
of  Russian  lives  made  by  our  people  during 
the  last  three  years  of  war.  Until  now,  we 
had  thought  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were 
honest  Russians." 

Thus  does  Lenine,  committed  to  a revo- 
lutionary course,  cut  adrift  from  all  the 
solid  elements  that  alone  would  give  Russia 
a stable  government,  faced  with  mutiny  in 
his  own  ranks,  and  with  the  German  armies 
in  the  very  heart  of  Russia — thus,  we  say, 
does  Lenine  set  out  alone  upon  a course 
that  can  mean  only  one  thing — the  end  of 
his  wild  career. 


A NeV 
Bohemia 

We  know,  dear  reader,  that 
there  arc  a lot  of  things  you  would 
rather  hear  about  than  Greenwich 
Village,  that  home  of  bohemia  in 
New  York.  You  have  been  fed  up 
on  it  until  you  are  just  plain,  every- 
day bored  at  the  mere  name.  But 
this  story  is  about  a rival  bohe- 
mia, discovered  by  Samuel  Cahan, 
and  described,  with  the  pictures 
which  we  here  reproduce,  in  the 
New  York  World. 


"If  you  have  written  a novel  which  somebody  may  some  day 
publish,  you  will,  of  course,  want  your  picture  as  a frontispiece. 
Ask  anyone  of  the  sketch  artists  in  this  Bohemia  and  you're 
quite  sure  to  be  accommodated,  if  he  sees  that  you  are  really 
serious.  Don’t  try  this  in  Greenwich  Village.  It  isn’t  done.’’ 


But  before  we  get  to  that  part  of  the 
story,  let  Mr.  Cahan  tell  you  how  wrong, 
all  wrong,  are  our  old  and  crude  ideas 
about  Greenwich  Village.  Listen: 

"There  is  a popular  tradition  that  Green- 
wich Village  is  the  section  of  New  York 
city  where  our  artists  and  intellectuals  un- 
bend. It's  not  so.  Greenwich  Village  is 
the  place  where  New 
York’s  artists  and  intel- 
lectuals hide — not  only 
from  the  up-town 
bourgeoisie,  but  from 
each  other.  You  can't 
unbend  when  you’re 
hiding;  your  toes  are 
too  apt  to  stick  out.  And 
you  can’t  be  your  un- 
masked self  in  Green- 
wich Village;  if  you  try 
it,  you  are  sure  to  be 
called  a poseur.  The 
real  villagers,  then,  hide 
their  serious  selves  be- 
hind a mask  of  gaycty, 
and  their  gay  selves  be- 
hind a mask  of  bore- 
dom. To  camouflage 
your  enthusiasm  with 
cynicism — that  is  the 
law  of  the  village  which 
changeth  not.  As  for 
laughing  out  loud — it  is 
looked  upon  as  indecent 


and  wanton  exposure  in  Greenwich  Village.” 
What  do  we  know  about  that,  those  of 
us  who  hail  from  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
and  places  like  that,  and  believe  when  we 
strike  the  aesthetic  asphalt  of  Sheridan 
Square  that  we  are  on  holy  ground;  that 
when  we  penetrate  one  of  those  eating 
places  way  up  among  the  lofts  and  eat  off 
tables  with  bare  legs, 
and  drink  black  tea  out 
of  weird  saucers,  we  are 
tasting  the  life  at  last? 

Now  Mr.  Cahan 
doesn’t  leave  one  hang- 
ing up  in  the  air.  He 
doesn’t  destroy  the 
Greenwich  Village  illu- 
sion without  putting  a 
real  bohemia  in  its 
place.  Listen  again: 

“If  you  must  exhibit 
your  enthusiasm,  or  if 
you  are  so  chock  full 
of  the  joy  of  life  that 
you  want  to  explode 
with  a loud  noise,”  he 
says,  “go  East,  young 
person,  go  East.  Go. 
say,  to  lower  Second 
Avenue. 

"The  Stuyvesant 
Square  restaurant  is  un- 
official headquarters  of 
New  York’s  other  bohe- 


"Thi*  man  hat  come  here  to  think.  Who 
it  he?  Maybe  another  Trotaky." 
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mia.  If  you  under- 
stand Yiddish,  well 
and  good.  If  you 
don't,  the  votaries 
of  a hundred  isms 
will  probably  be 
glad  to  find  a 
translator.  Ideas 
are  never  too  fan- 
tastic to  receive  a 
serious  hearing 
here;  but  if  you 
and  your  girl  pre- 
fer to  find  a cor- 
ner by  yourselves 
and  bawl  out  your 
sentiments  in 
lusty  song  you 
won’t  be  called  to 
order.  Whether 
you  are  vocal  ar- 
tists or  not,  it  will 
be  taken  for 
granted  that  you 
are  doing  the  very  best  that  you  arc  able 
to  do.” 

Everything  goes  in  this  cast  side  bohe- 
mia, says  Mr.  Cahan.  "And  everybody  who 
is  anybody  in  the  east  side’s  young  life 
goes  as  well.  Some  of  the  city's  greatest 
artists  arc  regular  visitors  here;  but  in 
this  bohemia  people  are  judged  not  by 
their  achievements,  but  by  what  they  may 
achieve,  or  might  have  achieved  if  society 


had  been  shaped 
according  to  some 
one  elsc’s  blue 
print.  Moishe  Na- 
dir, for  instance, 
the  greatest  of 
Yiddish  humorists, 
may  invite  you  to 
a banquet;  and 
when  you  arrive, 
you  may  find  that 
the  guest  of 
honor's  chair  is 
empty.  Moishe 
therewith  claims  to 
have  forgotten  to 
invite  the  guest  of 
honor,  goes  to  the 
street  and  brings 
in  the  hungriest- 
looking  passer-by 
he  sees.  They  for 
s u c c e s s I New 
York’s  other  bohe- 
mia is  too  genuine  to  attach  any  value  to 
our  bourgeois  standards." 

Of  course  it  is  going  to  be  hard  on  Green- 
wich Village  if  the  new  bohemia  really  be- 
comes as  naughty  as  it  sounds.  But  then, 
that  is  what  comes  of  pretending  to  vices 
that  you  would  like  to  possess,  but  lack  the 
courage  to  indulge. 

Boy.  pack  our  bag  at  once  and  reserve  a 
lower  on  the  Limited  for  tonightl 


“If  you  and  your  girl  prefer  to  bawl  out  your 
sentiments  in  lusty  song  you  won't  be  called  to 
order;  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  you  are 
singing  the  best  you  can.” 


"In  Greenwich  Village,  one  type  of  artist  is  always  compelled  to  dress  conventionally — that  is  me 

professional  humorist.  Not  so  on  the  east  side.  Moishe  Nadir  is  here  reading  his  latest  outburst  to  a 
group  of  critics  and  the  fez  he  wears  is  by  way  of  comic  atmosphere." 
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Henri  Farre,  the  distinguished  French  aviator-artist,  has  painted  a series 
of  remarkable  pictures  of  the  French  aviation  service  and  the  men  who  are 
making  history  in  the  air.  Four  of  these  portraits  are  shown  on  this  page — 
four  men  who,  in  M.  Farre’s  opinion,  represent  the  ideal  aviator.  We  in  this 
country  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  two  of  them  arc  Americans.  Of  the 
others,  Captain  Heurteaux  is  in  command  of  the  famous  escadrille  known  as 
the  Cranes,  while  Captain  Roc  Kel  is  one  of  the  best  pilots  of  the  artillery 
observation  escadrille.  For  permission  to  reprint  the  pictures  wc  are  indebted 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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That  is  the  soviet's  idea  of  having  fun, 
proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  what  hap- 
pened when  President  Wilson  tried  to  be 
tender  to  it 

To  the  pan-soviet  congress  in  Moscow, 
which  was  attended  by  a thousand  repre- 
sentatives of  workmen,  soldiers,  peasants 
and  cossacks,  President  Wilson  sent  this 
message: 


Darling  in  New  York  Tribune 


Keeping  a Light  in  the  Window  for  Him 

It  was  awfully  nice  of  President 
Wilson  to  say  kind  words  to  the 
recent  all-Russian  gathering  of  so- 
viets. Soviets,  you  know,  arc  the 
Slavic  equivalent  of  our  democratic 
conventions  in  the  days  of  the 
desert  wanderings,  and  of  what  re- 
publican gatherings  are  getting  to 
be — a flock  of  men  with  fuzzy 
and  wide-spreading  whiskers,  bag- 
gy pants  tucked  inside  of  messy 
boots  (only  our  soviets  tuck  their 
boots  inside  their  pants),  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

If  a soviet  came  to  your  back 
door  you  would  give  it  the  biggest 
piece  of  pie  in  the  house,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee;  you  would  say  nice 
words  to  it,  and  would  feel  awfully 
sorry,  just  as  though  you  could 
help  it,  and  wish  it  all  speed  in 
getting  on  in  the  world.  And  that 
gentle  soviet  w-ould  haul  off  with 
its  left  and  send  you  sprawling 
across  the  room. 


Kirby  in  New  York  World 

Trying  to  Save  Him 


Putting  the 
Prod  in 
Prodidal 
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-the  Mshevikt 
Reject 

the  Fatted  Calf 

"May  I not  take  advantage  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  of  the  soviets  to  ex- 
press the  sincere  sympathy  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  feel  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  at  this  moment  when  the  Ger- 
man power  has  been  thrust  in  to  interrupt 
and  turn  back  the  whole  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  substitute  the  wishes  of  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  Russia. 
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Cassel  in  Nexv  York  Evening  World 
Turn  Back! 


"I  have  confidence  in  tne  forces  of 
working  within  you.  Here  ii 
the  hand  of  help” 


“Although  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is.  unhappily, 
not  now  in  a position  to  render 
the  direct  and  effective  aid  it 
would  wish  to  render,  I beg  to  as- 
sure the  people  of  Russia  through 
the  congress,  that  it  will  avail 
itself  of  every  opportunity  to  se- 
cure for  Russia  once  more  com- 
plete sovereignty  in  her  own 
affairs  and  full  restoration  to  her 
great  role  in  the  life  of  Europe 
and  the  modern  world. 

"The  whole  heart  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  with  the 
people  of  Russia  in  the  attempt  to 
free  themselves  forever  from  au- 
tocratic government  and  become 
the  masters  of  their  own  life.” 

Do  you  think  these  gentle  souls 
appreciated  this  verbal  sweet- 
meat? Did  they  get  down  from 
the  book  shelves  a primer  of 
social  amenities  and  study  out 
a message  of  appreciation  for 
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the  president's  good  wishes?  Not  a bit  of 
it.  They  fetched  a book  on  "Rules  for  be- 
ing Particularly  Nasty,"  and  sent  this  gent: 
"The  congress  of  soviets  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  the  American  people,  par- 
ticularly to  the  toilers  and  those  who  are 
being  exploited,  for  their  sym  <tthy  toward 
the  Russian  people  at  a time  when  the  Rus- 


sian socialist  republic  is  experiencing  its 
greatest  hardships. 

"The  republic  lakes  advantage  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  message,  to  express  to  all 
peoples  perishing  and  suffering  as  a result 
of  the  imperialistic  war,  its  warm  sympathy 
and  confidence  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  masses  will  overthrow  capi 


From  Ibtria,  Barcelona 


“Was  there  really  a bear  inside  it?" 
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talism  and  establish  a socialist  society, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  giving  a lasting 
and  just  peace  and  aspiring  the  welfare  of 
the  toilers." 

They  got  the  first  paragraph  all  right, 
but  only  as  a preparation  for  the  slur  in 
the  second  paragraph;  a wanton  insult  to 
every  American  who  does  his  part  in  help- 
ing to  govern  a country  whose  people  enjoy 
quite  as  much  freedom  under  a bourgeoise 
government  as  do  the  Russians  under  one 
of  the  most  thorough-going  despotisms  the 
world  has  even  seen — under  the  bolshevist 
Russia. 

We  remember  an  editor  who  wrote  a 
touching  article  about  the  Russian  radical, 
calling  him  a prodigal,  a man  who  had  wan- 
dered from  the  family  of  national  honor, 
but  who  should  be  assured  that  the  fatted 
calf  was  waiting  to  be  slain,  and  all  that 


003 

kind  of  thing.  But  the  bolshevist  doesn't 
want  to  be  a prodigal.  He  prefers  putting 
a prod  in  prodigal  and  letting  it  go  at  that. 
He  is  the  sort  of  prodigal  that  would  spill 
himself  all  over  his  father's  house,  put  his 
feet  on  Sister  Sue’s  soft  pillows,  get  in  bed 
with  his  boots  on,  and  make  mother  mend 
his  socks. 

It  takes  a lot  of  patience  to  tell  people 
like  that  that  you  love  them.  They  simply 
don’t  understand  your  language.  The  only 
satisfaction  you  can  get  out  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  their  children  and  grandchildren 
will  understand  you  and  think  your  patience 
beautiful.  And  the  president’s  message  is 
bound  to  have  this  very  result,  perhaps, 
that  it  will  be  a beacon  to  those  Russians 
who  despair  of  order  coming  out  of  chaos, 
and  an  assurance  of  America’s  friendship 
for  the  Russia  that  is  to  be. 


From  Smekh,  New  York 


The  Dream  of  Wilhelm  II. 
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We’re  Over  There 


There  are  two  people  who 
maintain  that  America  is  not 
going  to  get  into  this  fight:  the 
American  pessimist  and  the  Ger- 
man optimist.  Both  optimist 
and  pessimist  alike  refuse  to  see  anything 
except  the  hole  in  the  doughnut,  the  place 
where  an  army  might  he  hut  isn’t.  The 
German  rejoices  when  he  sees  signs  that  in- 
dicate a slowness  in  American  war  prepara- 
tions. while  the  American  is  sad.  There  is 
one  point,  anyway,  on  which  they  can  agree. 


and  We’re 

Just  the  same,  when,  a year  from  the  time 
of  shouldering  our  muskets,  we  come  to  take 
stock  of  our  accomplishment  in  the  way  of 
getting  an  army  together, 
we  make  a pretty  respect- 
able showing.  Look  at 
these  facts,  if  you  do  not 
believe  it: 

During  this  first  year, 
the  army  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increased 
from  9,524  officers  and 
202,510  men  to  125,800  offi- 
cers and  1,528,924  men, 
and  the  navy  from  83,000 
to  350,000  men  and  •offi- 
cers, so  that  our  armed 
forces  have  grown,  in 
twelve  months,  from  less 
than  300,000  to  more  than 
2.000,000  officers  and  men. 

The  work  of  training, 
arming,  and  outfitting  this 
force  has  been  colossal. 
Sixteen  huge  cantonments 
were  provided  for  assem- 
bling the  national  army  of 
drafted  citizens.  On  May 
7,  the  order  was  given  to 
select  sites.  On  June  15, 
the  building  began.  Ninety 
days  later  the  first  contin- 
gents of  citizen  soldiers 
were  being  received  in 
veritable  cities  that  had 
been  erected  for  them, 
with  hospitals,  amusement 
halls,  steam-heated  bar- 
racks, water  supply,  sew- 
erage systems,  and  all  the 
civilized  conveniences  of 
community  life.  Sixteen 
other  camps  received  the 
national  guard  called  into 


"I  could  outdo  Job  with  this." 
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Look  Who's  Here! 


federal  service.  Sixteen  training  camps  for 
officers  were  prepared  for  the  70,000  entrants 
who  have  passed  through  them.  And  the 
navy  built  250  new  training  stations  for  its 
volunteers. 

To  outfit  the  men,  the  quartermaster's 
office  has  had  300  woolen  mills  working  on 
its  contracts.  It  has  ordered  20,000,000 
blankets,  6,000,000  overcoats,  20,000,000  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  so  forth,  endlessly.  Every  day 
2,500  car  loads  of  food  and  fuel  were  de- 


livered to  the  camps.  And  there  have  been 
no  contract  scandals,  no  graft,  no  shoddy 
work. 

The  soldiers  have  been  armed  by  an  ord- 
nance bureau  that  consisted  of  97  officers  a 
year  ago,  and  now  numbers  5,000  officers 
and  26,000  men.  Since  the  war  began  it  has 
provided  a million  and  a half  rifles.  It  has 
brought  the  production  of  rifles  to  an  out- 
put of  45,000  a week,  which  is  sufficient  to 
supply  three  army  divisions.  It  has  de- 
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After  Detsert  They  Survey  the  Operations  of  the  And  Hope  Soon  to  be  Writing  Communications  from 
French  Germany 

The  Kladderadatsch  Editor  doesn't  Believe  It  Yet — His  Idea  of  the  First  American 

Report 


livered  more  than  17,000  machine  guns  and 
brought  the  rate  of  production  from  20,000 
guns  a year  to  225,000  a year.  It  has  pur- 
chased a billion  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
the  cantonments  alone,  Itp  has  brought  to 
quantity  production  a light  Browning  ma- 
chine gun  which  weighs  little  more  than  an 
ordinary  rifle  and  outclasses  any  gun  of  its 
kind  on  the  European  battlefields.  And  the 
heavier  Colt  Browning  machine,  now  being 
manufactured,  has  made  the  incredible  rec- 
ord of  firing  “20,000  shots  in  48  minutes  and 
16  seconds  without  malfunction/* 

The  British  and  French  governments,  on 
their  own  initiative,  undertook  to  supply 
our  forces  in  France  with  heavy  ordnance 
so  as  to  save  American  ship  tonnage  for 
food  and  munitions.  Our  ordnance  bureau 
has,  however,  proceeded  with  contracts  for 
the  production  of  heavy  guns  here.  There 
has  never  been  any  machinery  built  in  this 
country  to  work  so  accurately  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  recoil  mechanism  of  the  famous  French 
75’s.  These  mechanisms  must  not  be  "off’ 
two-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  a distance  of 
more  than  six  feet. 

The  ordnance  department  had  to  persuade 
manufacturers  to  undertake  this  difficult 
work,  and  to  assist  them  financially  in  the 


building  of  a 13-acre  plant  and  in  the  pur- 
chase and  manufacture  of  $6,000,000  worth 
of  special  tools.  That  is  the  explanation  of 
a delay  which  has  been  attributed  by  news- 
paper critics  to  the  desire  of  the  ordnance 
bureau  to  “improve  on"  the  perfect  recoil 
mechanism  of  the  French  75’s.  The  plant 
is  now  completed  aiid  it  is  turning  out  the 
recoil  mechanisms.  A $25,000,000  ordnance 
base  in  France  is  under  way.  The  bureau 
has  had  at  its  disposal  an  appropriation  of 
$4,756,500,000  which  is  three  times  the  ordi 
nary  annual  expenditure  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment in  peace  time. 

The  growth  of  the  navy  has  been  only  less 
phenomenal  than  the  growth  of  the  army. 
It  has  more  than  quadrupled  its  personnel 
and  more  than  tripled  the  size  of  its  fleet. 
It  has  taken  over  the  patrol  of  the  western 
Atlantic  and  assisted  the  allies  in  patrolling 
European  wraters.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  it  has  been  engaged  continuously  in 
transporting  troops,  convoying  merchant 
men,  and  fighting  submarines;  and  it  has 
lost  only  two  naval  vessels  to  the  subma- 
rines, the  destroyer  “Jacob  Jones/*  and  the 
patrol  vessel  “Alcedc."  In  refutation  of  the 
campaign  of  ridicule  directed  against  Secre- 
tary Daniels  before  the  wfar,  he  has  made  a 
record  that  has  hern  hailed  as  “the  greatest 
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single  achievement"  of  tile  United  Stales 
since  the  war  broke  out. 

The  work  of  supplying  and  outfitting  our 
“first  line  of  defense”  has  been  done  su 
perbly.  Ships  have  been  built,  men  have 
been  trained,  guns  have  been  furnished 
quietly  and  efficiently.  We  have  been  able 
to  help  arm  the  allied  fleets.  The  navy  has 
built  its  own  factories  to  supply  its  needs 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  making  even  the 
cloth  of  its  uniforms.  Much  of  its  work  has 
necessarily  been  done  in  secret,  but  its  per- 
formance in  European  waters  speaks  more 
eloquently  of  the  concealed  details  than  does 
even  the  enthusiastic  report  of  the  naval 


investigating  committee  of  congress,  which 
found  nothing  to  blame  and  everything  to 
praise. 

The  navy's  huge  program  of  shipbuilding 
has  made  it  difficult  for  the  shipping  board 
to  realize  its  expected  output  of  tonnage  to 
replace  merchant  vessels  sunk  by  subma- 
rines. At  the  same  time,  our  foreign  com- 
merce has  increased  from  $2,000,000,000  to 
$9,000,000,000  a year,  and  our  seaboard  has 
been  piled  with  goods  waiting  transporta- 
tion abroad.  These  goods,  having  filled  the 
terminals,  have  also  congested  the  railroads 
for  miles  back  from  the  coast,  and  compli- 
cated the  problems  not  only  of  the  director- 
general  of  railroads  but  also  of  the  fuel  ad- 
ministrator and  the  food  administrator.  The 
congestion  of  traffic  sidetracked  so  many 
cars  filled  with  coal  that  “workless  Mon- 
days” had  to  be  decreed,  during  the  winter, 
in  order  to  free  coal  for  the  ships  so  that 
the  ships  might  free  the  railroads.  As  a 
result  of  that  order,  within  twelve  days,  450 
ships  were  cleared  from  our  ports  with 
2.000,000  tons  of  food,  fuel  and  munitions, 
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the  traffic  congestion  was  relieved,  and  the 
stoppage  in  the  coal  supply  was  removed. 
Now,  the  shortage  of  ships  has  backed  up 
our  meat  supply  in  the  storage  warehouses 
and  on  the  farms,  so  that  the  food  adminis- 
tration has  had  to  abandon  its  program  of 
“meatless”  days.  It  is  hastening  cargoes  of 
meat  to  Europe  and  stimulating  the  pur- 
chase of  the  higher  grades  of  beef  by  the 
government,  so  as  to  empty  the  “freezers." 
And  the  ship  shortage  is  being  relieved  by 
the  requisitioning  of  the  Dutch  ships  and 
by  the  addition  of  new  American  vessels. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  shipping 
board  has  taken  over  112  German  and  Aus- 
trian ships  of  788,000  dead-weight  tonnage. 
It  has  also  taken  over  425  steel  vessels, 
privately  owned,  of  nearly  three  millions 
dead-weight  tons.  It  has  let  contracts  for 
720  steel  vessels  of  5,166,400  dead-weight 
tons.  Of  the  requisitioned  vessels  72  have 
been  completed  and  put  in  service,  15  have 
been  reconveyed  to  their  original  owners, 
and  52  have  been  launched  but  not  com- 
pleted. And  of  the  contracted  vessels  two 


of  17,600  dead  weight  tons  have  been  com- 
pleted and  3 of  26,400  tons  launched  but  not 
completed.  Of  wooden  vessels  the  board 
has  let  contracts  for  490  ships  of  1,715,000 
dead-weight  tons,  of  which  eight  had  been 
launched  but  none  completed  on  March  1, 

The  figures  given  out  by  the  British  ad- 
miralty on  March  20  showed  that  the  allied 
shipyards  were  making  up  75  per  cent  of 
their  losses.  An  increase  of  100,000  tons  a 
month  is  necessary  to  replace  the  losses 
completely  with  new  ships.  The  shipping 
board  estimates  that  American  shipyards 
will  complete  12  vessels  in  May,  22  in  June, 
52  in  July,  35  in  August,  and  97  in  Septem- 
ber. Meanwhile,  the  taking  over  of  a half 
million  tons  of  Dutch  shipping,  on  March 
21,  will  carry  the  allies  across  the  spring 
months  and  make  it  possible  to  catch  up 
with  submarine  losses  in  time  to  put  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  into  the  sum- 
mer campaign. 

Not  such  a piker,  are  we? 

But  getting  an  army  organized  and  onto 
the  field  is  only  half  the  story.  Equally  im 
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portant  is  the  behavior  of  that  army  under 
the  tests  that  war  imposes.  And  there  have 
been  tests  aplenty.  Until  the  Germans  be- 
gan their  drive  against  the  British  front, 
the  German  army  tried  with  every  means 
at  its  command  to  break  down  the  morale 
of  the  American  soldiers.  And  they  speed- 
ily began  to  treat  them  with  respect.  From 
the  Champagne  region,  where  certain  units 
were  reported  to  be  fighting  with  the  French 
army,  to  the  "American  sector"  in  Lorraine, 


American  troops  (infantry  and  artillery) 
have  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  ene- 
my, and  have  quickly  learned  to  play  the 
game  like  veterans,  winning  the  praise  of 
the  French  leaders,  and  decorations  from 
the  French  government  for  distinguished 
service  and  bravery. 

“They  have  met  our  highest  expecta- 
tions,” says  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "these 
scions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  They  have  gloriously  main- 
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taincd  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  and 
have  given  a good  account  of  themselves 
in  the  fiery  trial  for  which  they  have  been 
so  long  preparing. 

"We  are  in  no  boastful  mood  and  make 
no  claims  to  a monopoly  of  heroism.  This 
war  has  proven  the  absolute  universality  of 
individual  valor.  It  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  expect  our  soldiers  to  surpass,  in 
the  majesty  of  their  performances,  the  im- 
mortal achievements  of  the  British  Tom- 


mies; the  poilus  of  France  and  the  "Anzacs” 
of  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  But 
our  hearts  have  leaped  with  joy  and  tears 
of  pride  have  mingled  with  those  of  sorrow 
when  we  have  read  how  the  lads  in  khaki 
have  proven  themselves  the  peers  of  the 
heroes  of  Thermopylae  and  Marathon;  of 
Tours  and  Hastings;  of  Blenheim  and  Wa- 
terloo; of  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox;  of 
the  Marne  and  Ypres.  They  have  justified 
our  faith.  God  bless  them!" 

Particularly  gratifying  has  been  the  work 
of  the  American  artillery.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Star  observes,  “In  all  the  tricks  of 
heavy  gun  warfare  our  batteries  are  show- 
ing themselves  quite  the  equal  of  the  Ger- 
mans, if  not  in  some  respects  superior. 
Two  raids  have  lately  been  conducted  by 
American  troops  under  the  protection  of 
such  capable  barrage  fire  that  they  have 
reached  their  objectives  and  every  man  has 
returned  unharmed.  German  batteries  have 
been  quickly  silenced  upon  attempting  coun- 
ter barrages  to  prevent  retreat  of  the  raid- 
ing parties.  American  marksmanship,  it 
would  seem,  is  accurate,  and  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  with  less  aerial  assistance 
than  is  usually  rendered." 

But  artillery  and  the  other  arms  of  the 
service  mean  nothing  without  an  adequate 
transport  organization  back  of  them  for  the 
movement  of  men  and  supplies.  This  or- 
ganization the  American  engineers  have 
built  up.  with  the  thoroughness  that  is  char- 
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acteristic  of  American  army  operations.  A 
complete  system  of  railways  connects  the 
American  front  with  its  unloading  port — so 
planned  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  French  lines. 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  writing  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  describes  the  direction  which  fu- 
ture American  activities  will  undoubtedly 
take,  now  that  we  have,  quite  organized  the 
necessary  transport  facilities. 

“We  may  assume  that  this  task  has  been 
pushed  forward  to  such  a point  as  to  enable 
a beginning  to  be  made,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  will  be  carried  on  further  until 
the  American  troops  are  supplied  with  ade- 
quate communications  to  maintain  from 
one-half  million  to  one  million  men  on  the 
front  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Swiss 
frontier.  When  this  work  is  completed  the 
allied  front  will  actually  resemble  one 
army's  front,  the  right  wing  held  by  the 
Americans,  the  center  by  the  French  and 
the  left  wing  by  the  British,  each  having 
its  own  independent  organization  and  com- 
munications and  each  capable  of  conducting 


cither  defensive  or  offensive  operations  on 
its  own  front  without  relation  to  the  needs 
or  emergencies  of  its  neighbor.” 

“It  was  in  part,  at  leas£,  because  of  the 
problem  of  communications,”  Mr.  Simonds 
believes,  “that  our  troops  were  sent  to  Lor- 
raine. To  put  them  elsewhere  would  have 
meant  to  reorganize  the  French  and  British 
front,  in  Champagne,  Artois  or  Flanders, 
while  that  front  was  active  and  thus  disar- 
range all  allied  operations  last  year,  for  the 
work  had  to  be  begun  just  as  soon  as  an 
American  contingent  was  ordered  to 
France.  But  the  Lorraine  front  was  inac- 
tive, had  been  inactive  for  nearly  three 
years  and,  until  the  Russian  collapse  was 
complete.  Germany  had  no  reserves  to  use 
"in  an  offensive  there.” 

That  the  choice  was  wise  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the  German  drive  came  when  and 
where  it  did.  Tt  put  the  tried  French  and 
English  troops  in  the  position  where  the 
blow  fell  hardest,  leaving  the  American 
troops,  those  on  the  American  sector  in 
Lorraine,  to  continue  their  training. 
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The  Paymaster:  . . and  you  will  continue  meantime  to  render  every  assist- 

ance to  our  U-boats." 

New  interest  attaches  to  this  cartoon  in  the  recent  defeat  of  two  Sinn 
Fein  candidates  for  parliament  by  nationalist  candidates.  One  of  the 
victors  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  Redmond,  at  Waterford.  This  is  taken 
by  political  forecasters  to  mean  the  waning  of  the  Sinn  Fein  influence  and 
the  growing  strength  of  the  moderate  influences. 
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Prospects  of  an  Irish  Peace 


Ireland  should  have  as  its  national  em- 
blem a jinx — one  of  those  long,  skinny 
jinxes  that  grin  and  leer  at  you  out  of  the 
dark — and  "kismet”  should  be  its  pass  word. 
Fate  is  constantly  camping  on  the  trail  of 
the  emerald 
isle,  and  snatch- 
ing peace  from 
her  at  the  very 
minute  when  it 
seems  within 
her  reach. 

A great  blow 
to  Irish  hopes 
was  the  death 
of  the  great  na- 
tionalist leader, 

John  Redmond. 

It*  came  at  a 
crisis  in  Irish 
history,  a l a 
moment  when, 
of  all  times,  a 
cool  head  and  a 
statesman  of 
broad  gauge, 
was  needed. 

All  had  not 
been  going  well 
in  the  Irish  con- 
vention. As  W. 

J.  M.  A.  Ma- 
loney pointed 
out  in  the  New 
york  Evening 
Post,  the  party 
of  which  Mr. 

Redmond  was 
the  head, 

“strove  in  vain 
for  admission  of 
the  principle  of  Drying  by  c.urU.y  of  tk 

fiscal  autonomy,  which  would  leave  Ireland 
a governmental  status  analogous  to  that  of 
Canada.  The  ‘Middleton  compromise’  sug- 
gested leaving  to  Ireland  control  of  the 
excise,  but  retaining  in  London  control  of 
the  customs.  The  resistance  of  the  nation- 
alists resulted  in  further  modifying  the  cus- 


John E.  Redmond 


toms  clause  so  as  to  allow  the  imposition 
of  customs  in  London  and  their  collection 
in«Ireland.  Mr.  Redmond,  who,  in  his  devo- 
tion to  national  unity  and  in  his  determina- 
tion to  spare  Ireland  from  further  anarchy, 
refused  to  con- 
sider even  the 
possibility  o f 
failure  of  the 
convention,  was 
therefore  will- 
ing to  yield  on 
the  customs 
question,  pro- 
vided the  Ulster 
unionists  could 
be  induced 
thereby  to  give 
their  whole- 
hearted adher- 
e n c e to  an 
agreed  plan  of 
national  s e 1 f- 
government  for 
Ireland." 

Even  these 
concessions 
cost  Redmond 
the  support  o f 
George  Russell 
(A.  E.,  the 

poet),  and 
failed  to  win 
front  the  Ul- 
sterites corre- 
sponding con- 
cessions on  the 
points  named. 
The  situation 
was  further 
complicated  b y 
a n inexplicable 
attitude  toward  the  entire  problem  by  the 
Lloyd  George  government.  VVe  quote  Mr. 
Maloney  again: 

“Before  nominating  representatives  to  the 
convention,  the  Ulster  unionist  council  had 
required  and  received  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  cabinet  that  no  solu- 
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lion  evolved  by  the  convention  would  be 
imposed  upon  Ulster,  unless  acquiesced  in 
by  a majority  of  the  Ulster  representatives. 
The  Ulster  unionists'  council  thereupon 
nominated  representatives  whose  only  dele- 


gated power  was  that  of  dissent.  Hence 
to  every  proposal  designed  to  set  up  a na- 
tional government  of  Ireland,  and  to  every 
agreement  reached  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Ulster  unionists  inevitably  re- 


* IN  SUSPENSE 
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PROSPECTS  OF  AN  IRISH  PEACE 


maincd  in  constant  and  unanimous  opposi- 
tion." 

Even  a staid  organ  like  the  London  Na- 
tion berates  the  government  for  the  wab- 
blincss  of  its  Irish  policy:  “But  it  was 

necessary  for  the  government  to  make  its 
contribution  to  peace.  What  has  it  done? 
I can  discover  nothing  to  its  credit.  Can 
the  convention?  Can  any  one  of  the  high- 
minded  men  in  Ireland  who  have  really 
aimed,  and  aimed  well  and  high,  at  the 
building  of  an  Irish  state?  I could  not 
name  him.  Meanwhile  the  government 
tend,  I am  afraid,  to  the  old  bad  habit  of 
trying  to  negotiate  minimum  settlements. 
They  will  not  succeed.  But  neither  will 
they  learn  wisdom." 

And  there  you  have  the  entire  Irish  prob- 
lem in  a nutshell.  Even  then,  with  the 
handicap  of  the  government's  concessions 
to  the  Ulster  group,  and  of  Redmond's  con- 
cessions to  the  government,  a solution 
seemed  within  reach,  owing  to  the  tremen- 
dous optimism  of  the  great  leader,  and  to 
his  capacity  for  conciliation.  But  now,  with 
Redmond  gone,  prospects  are  less  bright. 

It  is  a heavy  load  that  the  new  nation- 
alist leader,  John  Dillon,  assumes.  He 
realizes  to  the  full  the  task  ahead  of  him, 
the  business  of  steering  a course  between 
those  who  demand  too  little,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ulsterites,  and  those  who  demand 
too  much,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
In  a vigorous  speech  made  at  Enniskillen 
he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  both  sides. 

“Ireland  is  in  a terrible  condition  at  the 
present  moment.  She  is  invited  by  a numer- 
ous and  clamorous  body  of  young  Irishmen 
to  abandon  her  claim  for  home  rule  and  set 
up  a claim  for  an  Irish  republic.  I do  not 
think  the  people  who  advocate  that  view  are 
as  numerous  as  they  imagine,  but  it  must 
be  recognized  that  they  speak  for  a large 
section  of  the  younger  people. 

“It  is  futile  to  discuss  a possible  Irish 
repubjic,  and  as  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  are 
not  united  or  consistent  as  to  their  aims, 
why  should  they  not  leave  aside  their  dan- 
gerous bluffs,  coalesce  with  their  fellow 
countrymen  and  make  a united  demand  for 
that  which  is  almost  within  our  grasp?  I 
warn  young  enthusiasts  against  being  led 
into  another  rising  and  giving  the  militia 
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an  opportunity  to  shooting  them  down.” 
And  then  he  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  British  government: 

“From  the  grave  of  John  Redmond  there 
is  a great  lesson  to  be  learned  by  British 
statesmen.  Redmond  faced  misunderstand- 
ings and  horrible  calumny  in  his  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  and  British  people. 

"Had  the  English  ministers  been  honor- 
able men  and  stood  by  him  and  imitated 
his  statesmanship,  Ireland  today,  instead  of 
being  an  embarrassment  to  England,  would 
be  a source  of  strength  and  support.  The 
English  ministers  were  false  to  their  honor 
and  their  pledges.  They  betrayed  Red- 
mond, while  he  was  faithful  and  loyal,  and 
are  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  their  mis- 
deeds.” 

Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Irish 
question  is  confident  that  Ireland's  destinies 
are  in  good  hands.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in 
the  New  York  World,  says  of  him,  “If  it  be 
possible  for  any  parliamentarian  to  unite 
the  Irish  forces  again,  Dillon  is  the  one  man 
in  the  world  who  can  do  it.” 

“All  his  career,”  says  Mr.  O'Connor,  "Dil- 
lon may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  extreme  Irish  op- 
position 'and  the  constitutional  party,  for 
though  a constitutionalist  and  a parliamen- 
tarian to  his  finger  tips,  he  was  intensely 
Irish,  as  he  always  understood  even  the 
opinions  he  does  not  share,  and  he  is  so 
instinctively  Irish  and  so  instinctively  demo- 
cratic in  feeling  that  he  understands  at  once 
the  inner  voice  of  Ireland  and  never  has 
been  mistaken  as  to  what  its  opinion  might 
be,  and  how  the  policy  should  reflect  that 
opinion.” 

Dillon,  too,  is  the  one  leader  in  Ireland 
who  will  command  the  confidence  of  Irish 
thought  in  America— which  will  always  be 
a factor  in  any  settlement  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  expresses 
what  we  believe  is  the  feeling  of  all  Irish- 
Anicricans,  outside  of  the  small  group  of  ir- 
reconciliables  in  our  large  cities: 

“He  is  a man  who  may  be  trusted  to  make 
an  aggressive  fight  for  the  Irish  cause,  and 
the  younger  voters  who  had  been  alienated 
or  discouraged  by  what  they  considered  as 
Redmond’s  lack  of  courage  and  energy  will 
rally  to  his  support.” 
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BY  GEORGE  B.  STAFF 

AM  old  park  bench.,  much  like  a quiet  spot 

Along  some  rushing  stream,  where  straggling  bits 
Of  driftwood  lodge  a moment,  ere  the  rush 
Of  water  sweeps  them  back  into  the  flood. 

The  city’s  traffic  beat  with  muffled  roar 
About  that  small  oasis  of  green  grass, 

Where  tree  leaves  murmured,  and  the  robins  chirped. 
And  then  there  floated  in,  from  out  the  swirl 
Of  traffic,  just  a worn  and  battered  bulk 
Of  human  driftwood,  and  he  settled  down 
Upon  the  old  park  bench  and  craned  his  neck 
Across  my  shoulder  at  a big  cartoon 
Upon  the  paper  that  I held,  and  then 
He  grinned  at  me,  and  said : ' Say  bo, 

I used  to  do  those  — yes,  I know  you  think 
I’m  spinning  yarns  from  fumes  of  beggar  booze. 

But  whether  you  believe  it,  or  you  don’t, 

My  work  at  one  time  ranked  among  the  first. 

Until  that  foe  of  skill,  an  endless  thirst, 

And  fever  of  the  wanderlust  that  burned 
Within  my  bones,  soon  put  me  on  the  road.’’ 

He  studied  for  a moment  while  he  watched 
The  passing  of  chance  strollers  through  the  park. 
Before  he  spoke  in  philosophic  mood : 

" Do  you  know.  Life  seems  like  a big  Cartoon, 

A Cartoon  with  a thousand  varied  scenes, 

And  millions  of  us  petty  folks  thrown  in. 

The  Cartoon  of  a Master  Mind  who  limns 
And  shapes  his  picture  through  the  passing  years, 
With  tragedy  and  sorrow,  love  and  joy, 

Success  and  failure,  war  and  peace,  and  oil 
The  panoramic  phases  of  mankind.” 

He  ceased,  and  with  a groan  at  creaking  joints. 

He  rose  and  left  the  old  park  bench,  and  joined 
The  city's  endless  crowd  from  whence  he  came. 
And  soon  crept  twilight  shadows  to  the  park. 

Lights  glimmered,  and  the  host  of  friendly  stars 
Arched  out  above  this  strange  Old  World  Cartoon ! 
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An  Idea  from  Hell! 


The  Kaiser  Renigs 

by  all  the  ancient  gods,  not  to  use  gas  in 
warfare.  But  she  broke  her  word,  and  the 
course  of  German  duplicity  during  the  war 
has  not  encouraged  the  world  in  the  belief 
that  an  oath  means  more  now  than  it  did 
before  the  war. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  Montreal  Star  says, 
"that  the  devil  has  been  fought  to  a stand- 
still with  his  own  fire.  Soon  he  will  want 

•U 


And  now  the  German  high  command 
wants  to  give  up  the  use  of  gas?  But  gas 
is  a hard  thing  to  get  rid  of,  once  you  have 
hold  of  it. 

For  Germany  insists  that  the  allied  armies 
also  discontinue  the  use  of  gas.  And  right 
there  is  where  Germany  is  going  to  have  the 
surprise  of  her  young  Teutonic  life.  She 
promised,  a good  many  years  ago,  she  swore 
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Germany,  the  Super-Anarchist 


Drawn  by  Louis  Raemaekers,  the  famous  Dutch  cartoonist  and  contributed  to  the  National  Security 
League's  campaign  of  patriotism  through  education. 
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/ tungerfard  in  Pittsburgh  Sun 

Poiscn  Gat 


vantage  hardly  won  in  their  own 
murderous  game,  we  shall  not  again 
he  betrayed? 

"The  German  government  is  an 
international  bankrupt,  whose  sig- 
nature, without  satisfactory  en- 
dorsement, has  no  negotiable 
value.” 

"This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  discussing  America’s  relation  to 
the  problem  of  gas,  "for  voices  have 
been  raised,  and  will  be  raised 
again,  against  the  use  of  gas  by  the 
American  army.  It  is  a matter  of 
official  announcement  that  the  gas 
and  flame  service  was  not  author- 
ized until  Oct.  15,  or  more  than  six 
months  after  we  had  declared  war. 
In  the  meantime  it  appears  the  ad- 
ministration held  to  the  idea  that 
it  would  he  hettcr  to  allow  our 
soldiers  to  be  ‘gassed’  without  pro- 
viding them  with  effective  counter 
weapons  than  it  would  be  to  violate 
preconceived  ideals  of  humani- 
tarian warfare.” 


to  welsh  on  his  murderous  bomb- 
ing game  also.” 

The  plea  is  an  example  of  the 
German  lack  of  good  sportsman- 
ship. It  was  bad  sportsmanship  to 
begin  the  use  of  gas;  it  is  worse 
sportsmanship  to  begin  to  renig. 

The  incident  explains,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  entire  war.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Germany 
should  have  gone  to  war.  She  en- 
tered it  out  of  pure  wantonness, 
without  a thought  as  to  questions 
of  decency  and  squareness.  She 
entered  it  out  of  the  lust  of  con- 
quering something — the  spirit  of 
the  bully  as  against  the  love  of  fair 
play  that  has  ever  characterized 
British  and  French  fighting.  As 
the  Star  further  says,  “Heaven 
knows  we  want  to  get  back  to  the 
rules  of  man-fashion  fighting.  But 
bow  can  we  trust  these  treacherous 
treaty-breakers,  who  are  confess- 
edly bound  by  no  ties  of  honor  or 
good  faith  when  national  values  arc 
involved?  What  guarantee  can  we 
get  that,  having  surrendered  an  ad- 


WILLIAM  THE  ABJECT 
“Don't  let  them  poison  me  with  my  own  gist” 
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Beware  of  the  Third  Rail 

This  little  symphony  of  loveliness  and  moonlight  by  Mr.  Anderson  reminds 
us  that  there  arc  grim  duties  to  be  performed  at  home,  even  in  war  time.  What 
is  sweet  sixteen — eighteen  (we  can't  quite  figure  out  the  age  of  this  charming  miss, 
so  we’re  playing  safe)  for,  except  to  be  loved;  and  what  do  you  suppose  the  moon 
is  for,  except  to  furnish  background  and  setting  and  atmosphere.  If  romance 
were  intended  to  be  neglected  just  because  men  get  to  fighting  with  gas  and  big 
guns,  nature  would  have  blown  out  the  moon  and  changed  all  the  young  maidens 
into  young  men  marching  down  the  streets  with  rifles  and  singing  "Over  There.” 
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Weed  in  The  A V:c  Republic 

Out  of  the  Shell  Hole  of  War 
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American  Labor  Declares 


for  a Lasting  Peace 


At  the  recent  inter-allied  labor  confer-  the  case  for  labor,  so  far  as  the  look  into 

ence  held  in  London,  a platform  was  laid  the  future  is  concerned,  in  a nutshell  when 

down  as  a basis  for  a broad  and  patriotic  he  said  that  labor  “stands  for  the  establish- 

policy.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  most  power-  ment  of  a league  of  nations  on  a firm  basis, 

ful  figure  in  the  labor  ranks,  and  former  provided  that  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  coun- 
member of  the  British  war  cabinet,  put  tries  associated  with  such  a league  insist 

AM 
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..  ,4  Indianapolis  News 

"Now,  gentlemen,  it  takes  just  as  much  push  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  above  all«  team  work.” 
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WAR  BROTHERS 

The  Man  in  the  Trenches  it  Absolutely  Dependent  for  Success  upon  the  Man  Who 
Rolls  Up  His  Sleeves  and  Goes  to  Work  at  the  Benches  and  Lathes  of  American  Indus- 
trial Plants 
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upon  international  cooperation  for  disarma- 
ment and  for  the  prevention  of  future  war- 
fare. By  adopting  these  views  the  confer- 
ence has  declared  for  the  absolute  freedom 
and  integrity  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania, 
and  Montenegro,  and  that  every  territorial 
change  shall,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
he  based  mainly  on  justice  and  right,  thus 
making  for  the  permanency  of  a world 
peace. 

“Those  are  our  aims,  and,  I may  say, 
our  irreducible  minimum,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  secured  we  desire  to  enter  into 
the  fullest  international  intercourse  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.” 

Labor,  said  Mr.  Henderson,  “is  willing 
to  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  but  not  with 
an  olive  branch  in  our  hands  while  he 
clutches  a sword  in  both  of  his.  No.  we 
look  into  the  future  and  regard  the  problem 
with  all  the  seriousness  and  the  importance 
it  demands.  Both  sides  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  a solution  which  will  have  for 
its  main  object  the  destruction  of  mili- 
tarism." 

The  stand  taken  by  the  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican labor  is  even  more  belligerent.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  example, 
has  said  that  “the  hope  of  labor  lies  in  op- 
portunity for  freedom.  The  workers  of 
America  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
deceived  or  deceive  themselves  into  think- 
ing the  fate  of  the  war  will  not  vitally 
change  our  own  lives.  A victory  for  Ger- 
many would  mean  a pan -German  empire 


dominating  Europe  and  exercising  a world 
balance  of  power  which  Germany  will  seek 
to  extend  by  force  into  world  control." 

Mr.  Gompcrs,  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, crystallized  the  above  paragraph  into 
an  impassioned  plea  for  a fight  to  the  finish 
on  the  part  of  American  labor: 

“The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  not 
perfect;  it  has  the  imperfections  of  the  hu- 
man— but  it  is  the  best  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  those  who  do  not  love 
it  enough  to  work  for  it,  to  fight  for  it,  to 
die  for  it,  are  not  worthy  of  the  privilege 
of  -living  in  it.” 

Just  what  it  means  for  a labor  leader 
like  Mr.  Gompers  to  take  this  belligerent 
stand  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  LT.  Kellogg,  writing  in  the 
Survey,  even  British  labor  is  luke  warm 
toward  Mr,  Gompers'  attitude.  At  the  labor 
meeting  referred  to  above,  the  American 
chairs  were  vacant — due,  according  to  Mr. 
Gompers,  to  the  fact  that  the  invitations 
came  too  late  to  enable  the  American  rep- 
resentatives to  reach  the  meeting.  This 
is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  merely  an 
‘ alibi,”  the  real  reason  being  the  program 
formulated  at  an  earlier  international  meet- 
ing held  in  Nottingham  in  January.  The 
Nottingham  formula  provided,  according  to 
Kellogg,  that  the  “international  conference 
shall  be  consultative  and  not  mandatory;  it 
shall  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  a voluntary 
exchange  of  views,  and  not  an  attempt  to 
assume  government  function;  that  it  shall 
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WHEN  THE  TOOLS  ARE  DROPPED 
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Every  strike  is  a Help  for  the  Hun 
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ill  no  way  interfere  with  military  effort; 
that  it  provides  for  entering  into  such  a 
conference  not  as  a loose  body  of  labor 
groups  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  a solid  Germanic  delegation, 
but  for  joint  action  by  a real  alliance  of 
allied  labor;  that  it  provides  for  going  into 
the  conference  with  a deliberately  formu- 
lated program  of  war  aims,  which  may  be 
modified  as  to  details,  but  in  which  the 
democratic  principles  at  stake  are  nailed 
down.” 

This  point  of  going  into  conference  with 
German  labor  delegates  before  autocracy 
is  dead  is  where  Mr.  Gompers  stuck,  setting 
forth  his  position  as  follows: 

"Shall  we  meet  in  council  with  these  men 
( German  labor),  gaining  from  us  our  con- 
fidence, swerving  us  from  the  path  of  duty, 
trying  to  influence  us  that  the  governments 
of  these  democracies  are,  after  all,  only 
capitalistic?  1 have  said,  and  I say  in  the 
name  of  the  American  labor  movement: 
“You  can’t  talk  peace  with  us  now.  Either 
you  smash  your  autocracy,  or,  by  the  gods, 
we  will  smash  it  for  you.  Before  you  talk 


peace  terms,  get  back  from  France,  get 
back  from  Belgium,  into  Germany,  and  then 
we  will  talk  peace." 

This  sort  of  thing,  says  Mr.  Kellogg, 
"leaves  the  British  labor  leaders  cold.  They 
believe  they  are  at  work  on  a procedure 
which  will  do  more  than  swashbuckling  to 
achieve  the  end  Mr.  Gompers  desires. 

"They  understand  the  American  feeling,  as 
they  went  through  it,  what  seems  to  them, 
ages  ago.  They  arc  scarcely  of  a temper 
to  wait  another  three  years  while  American 
labor  goes  through  a similar  tuition.  Their 
own  experience  with  the  grapples  of  gov- 
ernment control  in  war  time  gives  them  a 
notion  of  the  Prussian  hold  upon  the  Ger- 
man workers.  English  labor  is  freer — and 
proposes  to^yise  its  fuller  measure  of  free- 
dom so  that  the  less  free  can  act  in  turn. 
They  think  the  common  men  the  British 
are  fighting  against  are  much  like  them- 
selves, caught  in  the  grip  of  war,  neither 
fiends  nor  made  of  other  clay.  So  long  as 
they  arc  held  by  powers  greater  than  them- 
selves in  an  assault  upon  democracy  and 
are  thrown  at  the  western  workers,  so  long 
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Th«  Statement  by  (he  American  Federation  of  Labor.  That  "Thia  la  Labor'a  War."  wat  Made  the  Theme 
of  the  Above  Sketch  by  Robert  Carter,  One  of  Hie  Last  Cartoons 


will  they  consent  to  shoot  and  be  shot." 

Commenting  on  this  attitude  of  labor  to- 
ward the  war,  the  New  York  Times  says, 
"American  patriotism  in  overalls  differs 
from  Russian  patriotism  in  blouses  in  that 
it  has  intelligence.  The  Russian  working- 
man did  not  intend  to  destroy  his  country 
and  become  the  serf  of  a military  and  capi- 
talistic autocracy.  He  did  exactly  those 
things  because  he  did  not  know  any  better. 
The  German  proposal  to  get  the  working- 
men of  the  allied  countries  into  a peace 
conference  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
vorkingmen  everywhere  have  as  limited  in- 
telligence as  the  Russian  workingmen.  So 


far  as  America  is  concerned,  the  Germans 
arc  mistaken;  they  cannot  wheedle  our 
workingmen  into  a new  Brest-Litovsk.” 
There  arc  signs,  indeed,  that  the  Brest- 
I.itovsk  conference  is  having  its  effect  in 
\merica  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  workers 
to  the  dangers  of  class  prejudice.  They 
ace  beginning  to  see,  as  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune says,  that  "radicalism,  which  thinks 
that  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States  may  suffer  and  the  benefits  of  a class 
in  the  United  States  be  increased,  is  willing 
lo  burn  down  the  house  to  cook  the  omelet. 
Our  patriotic  labor  men  are  in  a struggle 
which  other  patriotic  citizens  know  nothing 
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of — a struggle  not  only  against  the  declared 
enemy,  but  against  influences  within  their 
organization,  or  close  to  it,  which  would 
work  against  national  aims  for  class 
benefit.” 

One  result  has  been  that,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  department  of 
labor,  the  tendency  in  the  American  labor 
world  is  more  and  more  to  settle  into  the 
harness,  and  while  there  have  been 
spasmodic  disturbances,  yet  on  the  whole 
conditions  are  improving,  and  wise  leader- 


ship is  beginning  to  yield  definite  results. 

Certainly  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  is 
dead  set  against  strikes — as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  quickly  resumed  work 
when  President  Wilson  denounced  the  re- 
cent abortive  ship  strike.  "No  one,"  said 
the  president,  “can  strike  a deadlier  blow 
at  the  safety  of  the  nation  than  by  inter- 
fering with  the  ship  building  program” — 
with  the  implication  of  course,  that  inter- 
fering with  any  program  is  a blow  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  nation. 


Samuel  Gompers  Speaks  for  American  Labor:  '‘Either  you  must  smash  your  kaiser  autocracy,  or  w« 
will  smash  it  for  you." 
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“The  boss  phones  and 
wants  to  know  why  you 
are  not  down  at  the 
office.’' 

“Aw,  tell  him  I'm  threat- 
ened with  smallpox."* 


Orr  »»  Nashviile  TenMriiran 


Clean-up  Week  Has 
Its  Possibilities 
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He  is  small  fry  at  the  start,  and  smaller 
fry  at  the  finish. 


He  hits  the  pike  at  its  easiest  spot,  and 
$ is  lucky  if  he  doesn't  become  a piker.  $ 

^ If  he  shines  in  his  sphere  that  makes  him  * 

a shiner. 


He  goes  out  for  a whale  of  a time,  which 
causes  his  wife  to  blubber. 


Around  the  house  he  usually  is  a bull- 
head, and  in  business  frequently  a shark. 

He  flounders  around  a lot  before  he 
reaches  a high  perch  in  life. 

If  he  enters  politics  he  becomes  a mud 
puppy,  and  his  deeds  are  smelt  afar. 

He  bites  at  every  alluring  bait,  and  strikes 
when  he  has  a grievance. 

When  he’s  young  his  dad  gives  him  the 
rod,  and  when  he’s  old  the  world  gives  him 
the  hook. 


He’s  a blowfish  in  society  and  a goldfish 
among  the  cabarets. 

He  cods  himself  into  believing  he  has  read 
a lot,  but  the  chances  are  he  has  never 
red  snapper. 

At  the  finish  he  scales  down  to  zero,  where 
he  doesn't  weigh  as  much  as  we  thought  he 
would,  and  we  didn’t  think  he  would. 

Poor  fish! 
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Garden  hint:  In  time  of  war  prepare  for 
peas. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Russia  wants  a senate.  Wilson  might 
trade  her  one. — New  York  Commercial. 


When  an  Englishman  ejaculates  "By 
George  1"  one  doesn't  know  whether  he  is 
referring  to  the  saint,  the  king,  or  the  pre- 
mier— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


The  impression  grows  that  if  the  "un- 
written law”  were  a good  law  it  would  be 
written. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


One  would  think  that  some  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family  would  manage  to  get  wounded 
or  something  just 
as  a guarantee  of 
good  faith.  — In- 
dianapolis News. 

Owners  of  shops 
along  the  main 
streets  of  Paris  are 
renting  seat  space 
in  the  windows  for 
large  sums.  The 
desire  is  keen  to  see 
Hindenburg  ride  by 
on  a big  black 
horse.  — Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Great  Britain  is  to 
have  a standard  $12 
suit  of  clothes  for 
men.  And  yet  we 
think  we  know 
what  war  suffering 
is  I — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

What  makes  us 
madder  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  person  who  stands  by  his 
country  in  this  crisis  all  right,  but  acts  as 
if  he  were  making  a great  concession. — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 


It’s  hard  to  see  the  truth  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  it’s  hard  for  some  people  to  tell 
it  when  they  do  see  it. — Binghamton  Press. 

Germany  is  will- 
ing to  swallow  four 
of  the  president’s 
peace  terms.  The 
other  ten  will  be 
rubbed  in.  — Pitts- 
burgh Post. 

A war-expert  is  a 
man  who  knows  as 
little  about  the 
Russian  situation  as 
you  do  and  ad- 
mits it.  — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Trotzky  is  now 
learning  that  it 
takes  two  to  with- 
draw from  a war. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

King  George,  in 
his  message  to  par- 
liament, speaks  of 
“my  army,”  “my 
dominions,"  "my 
empire,”  and  “my  allies,”  which  gives  the 
impression  that  Queen  Mary  must  be  away 
from  home. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Hi*  Majesty:  "Ii-er-it  he  in  good  temper  this 

morning?" 


A codfish  lays  8,000,000  eggs  and  never 
cacks  a cackle,  but  it  isn’t  that  way  with 
the  little  brown  hen. — Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal. 


The  kaiser's  olive  branch,  with  lemons 
growing  upon  it,  is  the  horticultural  won- 
der of  the  age,  but  as  German  camouflage 
it  is  a flat  failure.  The  foliage  fails  to  con- 
ceal the  fruit. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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’You  did  the  best  you  could,  anyway, 


The  Game-Cock  of  Europe 


Roumania  lias  achieved  the  seemingly 
impossible.  She  has  retired  from  the  war 
with  only  the  highest  praise  from  her 
former  allies.  Not  a word  of  criticism  has 
been  uttered.  Most  observers  agree  with 
General  de  Lacroix,  who  said  a year  ago 
that  Roumania  "has  resisted  alone,  and  with 
her  own  resources,  an  enemy  far  superior 
in  number  and  armament.  She  has  aston- 
ished even  the  enemy  through  her  vigor 
and  force  of  resistance.  She  has  shown 
herself  to  be  worthy  of  her  past  and  her 
noble  traditions  of  chivalry  and  bravery. 
She  has  already  earned  what  the  future 


should  provide  for  her  legitimate  national 
aspirations." 

But  if  the  critics  have  been  indulgent 
in  their  attitude  toward  Roumania,  if  in 
many  cases,  indeed,  they  have  been  lavish 
in  their  praises,  they  have  made  up  for  it 
in  their  denunciation  of  Russian  treachery. 
The  Chicago  Journal  expresses  the  univer- 
sal sentiment  when  it  says:  “Poor  Rou- 
mania! Betrayed  by  the  old  regime  in  Rus- 
sia, betrayed  and  assaulted  both  by  the 
bolsheviki,  two-thirds  of  her  land  gone,  cut 
off  from  her  allies,  without  even  a friendly 
land  or  coast  to  retreat  to — what  could  she 
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This  map  indicates  just  what  Roumania  will  lose  in  the  settlement  with  Germany — the 
province  of  Dobrudja.  There  is  a belief  in  diplomatic  quarters  that  Germany  would  not 
be  averse  to  Roumanian  control  of  the  province  of  Bessarabia.  This  arrangement  would  be 
far  from  compensating  her  for  the  loss  of  Dobrudja.  with  command  of  the  Danube  deltas, 
but  it  would  give  her  lands  that  not  only  are  fertile,  but  also  that  would  be  valuable  for 
"buffer’*  purposes  between  Roumania  and  Russia. 


<lo  but  surrender?  To  fight  would  be  to 
insure  the  massacre  of  her  women  and  chil- 
dren by  the  devotees  of  kultur.  She  can 
not  be  blamed  for  shrinking  from  this. 

The  story  of  the  betrayal  is  eloquently 
told  by  Senator  G.  Negulescu,  in  a letter 
to  the  New  York  Times:  “The  govern- 
ment of  Stiirmcr,”  he  says,  “had  decided  in 
accord  with  Germany,  on  the  fall  of  Rou- 
mania, and  throughout  the  whole  period 
the  bad  faith  of  our  ally  manifested  itself 
at  every  step.  Not  only  did  Stiirmer  not 
send  the  help  agreed  upon,  not  only  did  he 
prevent  the  transport  of  munitions  sent  by 
France  and  England,  not  only  did  he  never 
cease  to  calumniate  Roumania,  but  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  Roumania  and 
her  allies  was  trampled  under  foot  by 
Stiirmcr  with  the  cynicism  of  a most  cruel 
enemy.  This  agreement  exists  in  spite  of 
all,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the 
morale  of  the  people,  that  the  world  should 
know  of  that  agreement,  at  least  in  its  most 
essential  parts,  in  order  better  to  under- 
stand the  sufferings  of  Roumania.” 

"That  treaty  provides,"  says  Mr.  Negu- 
lescu— 


1.  That  the  allies  assumed  the  obligation 
to  give  to  Roumania  military  support 
by  sending  a Russian  army  of  500,000 
men  against  Bulgaria  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Saloniki  army,  under  General  Sarrail, 
was  to  start  a decisive  offensive  toward 
Sofia,  thus  to  protect  Roumania's  southern 
frontier. 

2.  Roumania  was  to  declare  war  upon 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  Roumanian  army 
was  to  advance  toward  the  north  and  east 
and  pass  into  Transylvania. 

3.  General  Brusiloff,  commanding  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russian  front,  was  to  take 
the  offensive,  the  same  day  with  the  Rou- 
manian offensive,  in  order  to  form  a junc- 
tion of  both  fronts. 

4.  Roumania  reserved  , the  right  to 
choose  the  opportune  moment  of  her  entry 
into  action  because  the  whole  of  the  muni- 
tions ordered  from  France,  England,  and 
America  had  not  arrived.” 

“As  soon  as  this  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded the  Russian  government,”  says  M. 
Negulescu,  “began  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
at  Bucharest  in  order  that  Roumania  should 
enter  immediately  into  action.  Objection 
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Buthntll  in  Central  Prtsx  Association 


BEWARE  THE  HUN  BEARING  GIFTS 

The  Central  Powers  have  Agreed  to  Offer  Roumania  a Slice  of  Bessarabia  as  a Peace 
Bait  and  a Salve  for  the  Loss  of  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria 


was  made  by  the  Roumanian  government, 
giving  as  the  reason  that  the  ammunition 
ordered,  and  especially  the  heavy  artillery, 
had  not  yet  arrived  and  that,  in  any  case, 
Roumania  had  the  right,  according  to  the 
treaty,  to  choose  for  herself  the  right  mo 
mettt  for  her  entry  into  action.  Stunner 
addressed  to  the  Roumanian  government 
the  following  telegram: 


41  ‘Now  or  never  I If  you  do  not  enter  now 
we  will  not  allow  Roumania  to  enter  tri- 
umphantly on  Austro-Hungarian  soil!’ 
“The  governments  of  Paris,  London,  and 
Rome,  deceived  by  Stunner,  insisted  also 
that  Roumania  should  enter  immediately 
into  action,  especially  because  the  ammuni- 
tion had  already  been  shipped.  No  one 
even  suspected  that  Germany  had  demanded 
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ROUMANIA  STANDS  FAST 

The  Hun:  “So  you  see,  I could  break  every  bone  in  your  body!” 

Roumania:  "But  you  cannot  break  my  faith.” 
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of  Sturmer  that  he  should  compel  Rou- 
mania  to  enter  immediately  into  action,  for 
reasons  which  I shall  give  in  another  article. 
No  one  expected  that  Russia  would  stop  all 
munitions  or  ambulances  sent  to  Roumania 
by  her  allies  across  Russia,  as  there  was 
no  other  route  opened. 

"On  Aug.  27,  1916,  Roumania  declared 
war  on  Austria-Hungary,  and  her  troops 
penetrated  into  Transylvania  through  the 
Carpathian  mountain  passes,  where  they 
engaged  in  bloody  battles  with  the  Austrian 
armies,  which  opposed  the  advance  stub- 
bornly. Just  then  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence took  place:  the  promised  Russian 
army  of  500,000  men  never  arrived  to  attack 
Bulgaria;  General  Sarrail  did  not  move 
from  the  spot;  General  Brusiloff  did  not 
start  his  offensive.  In  the  meantime  the 
Roumanian  army  found  itself  in  Transyl- 
vania, in  front  of  a foe  strengthened  speed- 
ily by  forty-two  German  divisions,  and  hav- 
ing its  back  toward  Bulgaria  altogether 
unprotected.” 

What  followed  is  well  known  history. 
“When,”  says  the  Montreal  Star,  "it  became 
apparent  that  Russia  would  share  none  of 
her  material  with  the  smaller  country,  a 
'plea  was  sent  to  the  greater  allies  for 
equipment  of  all  sorts  and  the  reply  was 
immediate  and  generous.  Large  quantities 
of  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  rushed  to  Rou- 
mania, principally  from  France.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  ship  these  through  Russia  and 
a large  part  of  the  shipments  never  reached 
their  destination.  We  know  that  quantities 
of  war  materials  of  every  sort  intended  for 
Russia  were  deliberately  slipped  through  to 
the  Germans,  and  the  same  fate  unquestion- 
ably met  much  of  the  precious  stuff  that 
was  to  have  been  used  by  the  hard-pressed 
Roumanians,  defending  their  native  soil  foot 
by  foot.  So  abandoned  and  so  betrayed  the 
Roumanian  armies  were  crushed." 

There  followed  a winter  of  feverish  prep- 
aration under  French  tutelage  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  forces  left,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  animated  by  the 
hope  that  the  coming  spring  would  see  a 
reversal  of  the  fortunes  of  war. 

With  the  dastardly  desertion  by  Russia, 
Roumania  was  hound  to  give  in.  It  was  a 
matter  merely  of  months.  Surrounded  en- 
tirely by  enemies,  she  W'as  helpless.  More- 
over, she  was  offered  peace  terms  which, 
while  they  were  the  terms  of  a conquerer, 


yet  were  not  particularly  humiliating.  The 
preliminary  terms  contain  these  clauses,  as 
they  are  outlined  in  the  foreign  press  dis- 
patches: * 

1.  Roumania  cedes  to  the  central  allied 
powers  Dobrudja  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
will  provide  and  maintain  a trade  route 
for  Roumania  by  way  of  Constanza  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

3.  The  frontier  rectifications  demanded 
by  Austria-Hungary  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Roumania  are 
accepted  in  principle  by  Roumania. 

4.  Likewise,  economic  measures  corre- 
sponding to  the  situation  are  conceded  in 
principle. 

5.  The  Roumanian  government  under- 
takes to  demobilize  immediately  at  least 
eight  divisions  of  the  Roumanian  army. 
Control  of  the  demobilization  will  be  under- 
taken jointly  by  the  upper  command  of 
Field  Marshal  von  Mackenscn’s  army  group 
and  of  the  Roumanian  chief  army  com- 
mand. As  soon  as  peace  is  restored  between 
Russia  and  Roumania,  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  Roumanian  army  also  will  be  de- 
mobilized in  so  far  as  they  are  not  required 
for  security  set  vice  on  the  Russo-Rouman- 
ian  frontier. 

6.  The  Roumanian  troops  are  to  evacuate 
immediately  the  territory  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  occupied  by  them. 

7.  The  Roumanian  government  under- 
takes to  support  with  all  its  strength  the 
transport  of  troops  of  the  central  powers 
through  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  to 
Odessa. 

A.  Roumania  undertakes  immediately  to 
dismiss  the  officers  of  the  powers  who  are 
at  war  with  the  quadruple  alliance  still  in 
the  Roumanian  service. 

The  preliminary  terms  do  not  mention 
Bessarabia,  but  it  is  felt  in  diplomatic  circles 
that  Germany  would  not  be  unwilling  for 
Roumania  to  be  given  that  region  in  return 
for  her  loss  of  Dobrudja. 

No  situation  that  has  arisen  during  the 
war  is  more  pregnant  than  this  with  dra- 
matic possibilities.  Opening  up  as  it  does 
a highway  to  England’s  possessions  in 
India,  and  extending  her  influence  in 
Siberia,  it  has  made  it  inevitable  that  Japan 
should  regard  her  interests  as  being  threat- 
ened, and  seek  the  allies'  consent  to  active 
military  participation  in  Siberia. 
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AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER  ATTEMPTS  TO  "CARRY  ON"  IN  PARIS 

“But  Monaieur,  I am  on  my  way  to  the  Lafayette  galleries.” 

"Oh,  Lafayette  I An  old  fnend  of  mine.  I’ll  go  with  you." 
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The  French  “Tiger 


That  genial  and  consistent  individual 
who  under  the  name  of  “La  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy,”  writes  searching  and  intimate 
things  about  people  who  are  prominent  in 
the  public  eye,  contributes  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  a chatty  sketch  of  Premier 
C’eorges  Clemenceau.  It  is  an  altogether 
pleasing  picture  of  the  French  “Tiger,"  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  the  war  has  pro- 
duced: 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  of 
Premier  Clemenceau,  says  La  Marquise,  is 
the  confidence  and 
the  regard  enter- 
tained for  him  by 
the  misnamed  poi- 
lus,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  magnificent 
French  army  at  the 
front.  They  do  not 
like  or  trust  the  gen- 
eral run  of  poli- 
ticians, or  even 
statesmen.  But 
they  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of 
Clemenceau,  who  by 
his  frequent  visits  to 
the  most  advanced 
trenches  since  the 
beginning  of  the 
war,  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of 
the  officers  and  men 
there,  and  by  the 
absolute  fearless- 
ness which  he  has 
displayed  under  fire, 
has  won  their  ad- 
miration and  their 
esteem. 

Fearlessness  i s 
n o t particularly 
meritorious  in 
Clemenceau,  for  he 
has  never  known 
what  fear  is,  and  in 
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both  his  private  life  and  his  political  career 
this  characteristic  has  always  been  mani- 
fest. It  is  a characteristic  that  appeals  to 
the  French  people,  and  especially  the 
French  soldiers.  And  that  is  why  his  posi- 
tion is  so  strong.  Politicians  know  that  he 
has  the  army  at  his  back,  and  there  is  no 
electoral  vote  that  is  calculated  to  carry  so 
much  weight  now  and  in  the  future  as  that 
of  the  man  who  has  been  fighting  and  risking 
his  life  for  his  native  land  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hearths  and  of  the  homes  of 
France. 

If  I -lay  stress  on 
this  it  is  because,  in 
spite  of  what  some 
of  the  cable  dis- 
patches and  letters 
from  Europe  assert 
to  the  contrary,  the 
Clemenceau  admin- 
istration is  likely  to 
prove  a permanency 
until  the  end  of  the 
war.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  established  on  a 
far  more  solid  basis 
than  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. The  best 
evidence  of  its 
strength  is  that  it 
has  not  been  afraid 
to  bring  to  justice 
men  guilty  of  trea- 
son, who  were  sup- 
posed to  occupy  an 
absolutely  impreg- 
nable position  by 
reason  of  their  po- 
litical influence  and 
their  powers  of  ter- 
rorism, through 
their  knowledge  of 
the  skeletons  in  the 
cupboards  of  their 
adversaries. 

Other  countries 
of  the  entente  have 
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French  Government 
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hesitated  about  having  recourse  to 
any  such  drastic  action.  That  the 
Clemenceau  government  should 
have  had  the  pluck  to  do  so,  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  wholesome  con- 
dition of  public  sentiment  in 
France. 

Clemenceau,  although  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  he  has  never 
been  in  the  Orient,  has  a curious 
Oriental  strain  about  him.  There 
is  something  Oriental  in  his  fea- 
tures, with  their  high  check  bones, 
the  deep-set  eyes,  and  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  head.  There  is  some- 
thing Oriental,  too,  in  his  complete 
disregard  for  death,  which  has  for 
him  no  terrors  whatsoever. 

Some  time  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  premiership  last  Fall, 
he  was  seated  in  the  office  of 
his  newspaper,  the  Homme  En- 
chaine,  conversing  with  a friend, 
when  suddenly  a bullet  came  crash- 


From Lustige  Blaetler,  Berlin 


“Pacifist  persecution  hss  begun  in  Plris.** 


From  Le  Hire,  © Paris 


Justice:  "There  is  the  true  high  court.  It  is  thst  which 

Judges  the  poilus." 

Friends  of  M.  Caiilaux  appealed  his  case  to  the  supreme 
court  of  France,  claiming  that  the  war  council  has  no  juris- 
diction over  him. 


ing  through  the  glass  door,  and 
grazed  his  car.  His  friend  jumped 
from  his  chair,  beside  himself  with 
alarm,  convinced  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  assassinate 
Clemenceau.  The  latter  did  not 
betray  the  slightest  concern.  He 
merely  turned  his  head  and  ex- 
claimed, in  tones  of  petulance, 
“Who  made  that  pistol  go  off?  It 
is  foolishl"  And  so  it  turned  out 
to  be.  For  it  was  an  office  boy  in 
the  adjoining  room,  who  had  been 
cleaning  a revolver,  which  had  ac- 
cidentally been  discharged. 

The  Oriental  strain  in  Clemen- 
ceau has  been  made  evident,  too,  in 
a play  which  he  wrote  some  years 
ago,  entitled,  "Le  Voile  du  Bon- 
heur”  (“The  Veil  of  Happiness"), 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in 
China,  and  which  was  produced  at 
the  Odeon  theater  in  Paris,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  success. 
The  knowledge  which  it  displayed 
of  Chinese  lore,  of  Chinese  customs 
and  conditions,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  train  of  thought  of 
the  Oriental,  was  amazing,  when 
one  recalled  that  the  playwright 
had  never  been  in  China.  Clemen- 
ceau has  several  hobbies,  one  of 
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which  is  particularly  Oriental.  This  hobby 
consists  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  masks. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  China  or  Japan, 
knows  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  the  natives  display  in 
the  fashioning  of  masks  of  the  most  expres- 
sive nature.  The  masks  may  be  said  to  por- 
tray every  passing  sentiment  and  thought. 
Clemenccau  possesses  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese masks  in  Europe,  and  anyone  who 
wishes  to  please  him  has  but  to  present 
to  him  an  Oriental  mask  of  this  kind.  But 
— and  there  is  the  diffculty — it  must  be  a 
mask  unique  of  its  kind,  and  not  a duplicate 
of  any  one  in  his  possession. 

So  much  for  La  Marquise.  She  has  not 
indicated  Clemenceau’s  sense  of  humor — 
for  he  has  humor,  of  a rather  weird  type. 
Here  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  is  given  to,  a 
story  related  by  Charles  Dawbarn,  in  his 
"Makers  of  New  France”: 

Of  a prefect,  to  whom  he  once  gave  audi- 
ence, he  asked:  "Your  district  is  famous 

for  capons,  is  it  not,  M.  le  Prefet?”  The 
Prefect  agreed  that  it  was. 

"Then  send  me  one,  I pray  you,"  said  M. 
Clemenceau. 


The  Prefect  readily  assented,  but  declared 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a more  worthy 
present  to  offer. 

“And  that  is  . . . 

“My  book  on  local  topography,  printed 
on  India  paper,”  said  the  proud  author. 

As  the  man  rose  to  go  the  great  leader 
observed,  “Oh,  by  the  way,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I think  you  might  send  to  me  that 
capon.” 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  pretty  well  set 
forth  in  a book  which  he  published  a few 
years  ago,  La  Melee  Sociale.  To  quote 
Mr.  Dawbarn: 

“He  insists  on  the  remorseless  character 
of  life  and  yet  shows  that,  if  w'e  have  not 
faith  in  the  consolation  of  the  church,  we 
need  not  despair,  but  devote  ourselves  to 
alleviating  distress,  to  a combative  altruism, 
which  shall  slay  the  demon  of  selfishness 
and  enlarge  our  own  sympathies.  We  need 
not  fear  that  the  end  is  in  sight;  there  is 
always  work  for  willing  hands  to  do;  there 
is  no  prospect  of  the  dead  cehter  of  exist- 
ence being  reached.  The  source  of  all 
progress  is  the  conflict  between  self-interest 
and  the  good  of  others.  It  is  to  help  on 
some  good  cause.” 


From  i\rbelsf alter,  Zurich 


CLEMENCEAU’S  UNREMITTING  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  TRAITOROUS  CAILLAUX 
Trainer:  “I  hope  the  ‘tiger’  won’t  cat  me  when  he  has  devoured  the  other." 
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A Ton  in  the  Bin  Is  Worth 
Two  at  the  Mines 

A Minnesota  editor  has  achieved  the  ter  of  the  production  and  shipment  of  coal 
ultimate  in  thrills  for  his  readers.  He  dis-  should  not  end  with  the  coming  of  better 
cusses  the  coal  situation  in  terms  of  next  and  warmer  weather.  Against  the  coming 
winter,  and  on  top  of  all  that  discourses  of  the  winter  of  1918*19  there  should  be, 
upon  a threatened  ice  famine  the  coming  in  every  community  in  the  country,  a sup- 
summer.  Editorial  ingenuity  we  think  ply  of  coal  ample  to  meet  every  commer- 
cannot  go  further.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  cial  and  domestic  need.” 
believe  the  Dayton  News,  the  editor  “This  can  easily  be  provided  for,"  says 
showed  a lot  of  sense.  the  News,  “if  the  improved  weather  con- 

"The  government’s  activities  in  the  mat-  ditions  now  near  at  hand  are  utilized  to  a 


Berryman  in  Washington  Star 


Getting  an  Early  Start 
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proper  degree.  Mines  should  be  driven 
to  their  fullest  capacity  and  shipments 
of  the  product,  in  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, should  be  so  timed  and  employed 
as  to  meet  all  market  demands.  Never 
again  should  such  a condition  as  has 
existed  in  this  country  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months  be  permitted  to  recur.” 

And  the  advice  is  backed  by  the  federal 
fuel  administration,  which  is  advising  con- 
sumers to  begin  to  lay  in  their  coal  for 
next  winter  on  the  first  of  April  and  to 
store  it  throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months. 

"This,”  says  the  Providence  Journal,  “is 
of  course  the  right  idea  of  distributing  the 
supply.  As  to  hoarding,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger that  any  one  will  get  more  than  his 
share  if  the  local  administrators  are  reason- 
ably vigilant.  The  dealers  know  the  needs 
of  their  customers  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  authorities  to  issue  instructions 
against  acceptance  of  orders  for  more  than 
a year’s  supply.  Now  that  the  fuel  adminis- 
tration has  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  nor- 
mal supplies  by  individuals,  it  is  in  order 
for  it  to  see  that  the  dealers  have  coal  for 
their  regular  customers.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  fuel  administration 
has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  in 
the  senate.  Senator  Lodge  has  accused  the 
government  of  inefficiency  and  short-sight- 
edness, asserting  that  the  country  would 
have  been  better  off  the  past  winter  had  it 
kept  out  of  the  situation  entirely. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  believes  that  the 
government  erred  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provisation, of  attempting  too  much  in  too 
little  time.  The  distribution  of  coal  from 
the  mine  to  the  consumer,  it  says,  "had 
been  slowly  built  up  into  a great  and  intri- 
cate system,  covering  the  whole  country, 


by  the  experience  of  nearly  seventy-five 
years.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  fuel  ad- 
ministration failed  to  substitute  a new  and 
a better  system  for  the  one  which  they 
overthrew.  To  have  done  that  successfully 
in  a few  weeks  was  beyond  the  power  of 
man.  There  is  no  one  who  could  have  done 
it. 

"The  fault  was  in  attempting  it.  Only 
ignorance  of  simple  economic  laws  could 
be  offered  as  an  excuse. 

The  Press  also  reminds  us  that  “there 
was  supplied  by  the  fuel  administration  un- 
certainty in  unlimited  quantities.  Conflict- 
ing orders  were  showered  alike  upon  the 
producers  of  coal  and  upon  the  public.  It 
was  little  wonder  that  in  view  of  these 
orders  that  went  flying  over  the  country, 
the  coal  of  the  country  failed  to  reach  the 
furnace  and  the  fireplace  of  the  citizen. 
Then  there  was  the  attempt  to  establish 
an  impossibility,  a basic  price.  The  policy 
adopted  of  reckless  price-fixing  brought  an 
inevitable  result.  There  was  a coal  famine 
in  a country  which  has  more  coal  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 

“This  led  to  the  famous  fuel  order,  which 
in  itself  was  a complete  confession  of  impo- 
tence and  failure.  And  back  of  it  all  was 
the  primary  fault  of  placing  in  the  seat  of 
full  authority  a man  who  used  only  the 
chart  of  theory  and  the  compass  of  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  in  sailing  a stormy 
sea. 

“These  are  the  main  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  a situation  that  could  easily 
have  been  avoided." 

At  any  rate,  few  people  will  be  caught 
with  empty  bins  next  winter,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  wise  to  be  equally  fore- 
sighted  and  have  plans  worked  out  for 
obviating  the  confusion  of  last  winter. 
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A Nev  Gun 

The  army  ordnance  department  is  now 
having  its  inning.  It  has  evolved  a gun,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Browning  Gun,”  that,  in 
every  test  so  far  made,  has  proved  itself 
superior  to  the  Lewis  gun. 

"When  we  recall  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
the  army  ordnance  department  because  it 
held  to  its  faith  in  the  Browning  guns,”  says 
the  New  York  Herald,  in  a chastened  mood, 
many  earnest  if  belated  apologies  are  owing 


for  Sammy 

General  Croaier  and  his  assistants  after  the 
public  demonstration  on  Wednesday  of  the 
tactical  effectiveness  shown  by  these  new 
American  weapons.  The  demonstration 
was  not  a test;  it  was  a dress  parade;  but 
even  this  must  have  satisfied  the  most 
skeptical  of  merits  that  were  proved  only 
after  hundreds  of  rigorous  trials  had  con- 
vinced the  much  maligned  ordnance  officers 
of  their  duty  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
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The  Good  News  About  the  Browning  Gun  Reaches  the  Browning  Club 
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the  Browning  rifle  and  machine  gun  as 
authorized  weapons  for  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States.” 

“The  light  gun,  the  Browning  machine 
rifle,  is  handled  as  easily  as  the  ordinary 
rifle,”  says  the  Washington  Star.  “It  is  the 
‘over  the  top’  gun  of  tomorrow  in  trench 
warfare.  The  gun  may  be  operated  as  an 
automatic  or  a semi-automatic  arm.  There 
is  a lever  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the 
rifleman.  The  gun  weighs  fifteen  pounds 
and  may  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  or  hip 
positions  in  bursts  of  twenty  rounds  or  by 
single  shots.  It  fires  the  same  ammunition 
as  the  Springfield  or  the  new  modified  En- 
field rifles.  It  can  fire  twenty  continuous 
shots  in  two  and 
one-half  seconds,  a 
veritable  stream  of 
lead.  The  gun  will 
be  used  chiefly  for 
offensive  action." 

The  heavy 
Browning  machine 
gun  is  fed  from  a 
belt  of  250  rounds  of 
cartridges.  Its  most 
important  features,” 
says  the  Star,  “are 
the  endurance  and 
simplicity  of  the 
mechanism,  render- 
ing manufacturing 
easy.  In  the  gov- 
ernment test  thirty- 
nine  thousand  shots 
were  fired  without  a 
break.  At  another 
test  twenty  thou- 
sand shots  were  fired  in  48  minutes  16 
seconds  without  malfunction,  and  only  three 
stoppages,  due  to  defective  cartridges.  The 
gun  weighs  thirty-four  and  one-half  pounds 
with  the  water  jacket  filled.  It  operates 
from  a tripod  and  is  effective  for  overhead, 
indirect,  barrage  and  defensive  fire  and 
similar  tactics. 

“The  most  impressive  showing  of  the 
Browning  guns  at  Washington  was  not  the 
number  of  shots  fired  in  so  many  seconds," 
says  the  New  York  Times,  “but  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  mechanism  and  the  case  with 
which  the  parts  could  be  assembled.  In 
these  respects  it  seems  to  be  more  valuable 
than  the  Lewis  gun,  which  has,  or  had  re- 
cently, more  than  forty  parts.  The  Brown- 


ing has  less  than  twenty.  As  in  the  case 
of  its  rival,  no  special  tool  is  required  to 
demount  it — the  rim  of  a cartridge  suffices. 
Simplicity  of  construction  is  certainly  a 
great  advantage  in  a machine  gun,  and  for 
simplicity  the  Browning  seems  to  have  no 
peer.  There  are  times  when  quick  reassem- 
bling may  save  a gun  company  from  dis- 
aster.” 

A dispatch  from  Washington  says  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  war  department  to 
get  both  these  types  of  weapons  (the 
Brownings)  to  the  fighting  fronts  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  transported  for  use 
by  General  Pershing's  troops.  At  present 
but  few  of  these  guns  can  be  forwarded,  but 
in  June  they  should 
be  going  over  in 
thousands. 

The  New  York 
World  describes  the 
Browning  “as  the 
gun  which  har- 
nesses the  kick.  And 
thereby  hangs  the 
story  of  an  in- 
ventor’s long  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity. 

“Out  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  a great  many 
years  ago  a gun- 
smith named  John 
M.  Browning  made 
an  experiment. 
Fastening  to  the 
floor  of  his  shop  a 
block  of  wood 
through  which  he 
had  bored  a hole  the 
size  of  a .45-calibre  bullet.  Browning  set  up 
a rifle  so  that  the  muzzle  just  touched  the 
hole  in  the  wood.  Then  he  fired  the  rifle. 

“The  gases  were  stopped  by  the  block  of 
wood,  though  the  bullet  passed  through  the 
drilled  hole.  The  rifle  itself  was  hurled 
violently  backward  against  the  wall  of  the 
shop.” 

Many  experiments  Browning  made  there- 
after to  transfer  this  waste  energy  to  the 
breech  of  the  rifle  and  put  it  to  work.  When 
he  had  succeeded  in  "harnessing  the  kick” 
he  evolved  a pistol  which  would  fire  eight 
shots  in  one  and  three-fifths  seconds.  With- 
in a year  the  Browning  pistol — called  the 
Colt's  then — had  been  adopted  by  six  na- 
tions for  their  army's  side  arm. 
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The  British  government  now  contem- 
plates suspending  the  publishing  of  books 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  One 
thinks  at  once  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  the 
prolific,  and  wonders  how  he  will  get  on 
without  his  daily  book.  For  life  with  G.  B. 
S.  is  just  one  title  page  after  another. 

But  he  will  have  to  grin  and  bear  it, 
in  the  hope  that  he  can  catch  up  after  the 
war  has  ended.  And 
in  spite  of  his  an- 
noying way  of  put- 
ting things,  Shaw  is 
a patriot,  so  much 
so  that  the  English 
pacifists  feel  that  he 
has  played  rather  a 
scurvy  trick  on 
them. 

We  have  this  on 
the  authority  of  the 
Passing  Show,  Lon- 
don: Quite  a num- 
ber of  the  Fabian 
pacifists  and  others 
are  sadly  ruffled 
just  now  by  the  atti- 
tude of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  to 
the  war,  says  the 
writer.  They  seem 
to  think  that  Sh?w 
is  out  to  win,  and 
they  are  both  pained 
and  surprised. 

"I  can  understand 
the  pain,  but  their 
surprise  is  a little 
difficult  to  under- 
stand. ‘G.  B.  S.’  has 
always  stated — gen- 
erally with  a certain  brutality — that  he  re- 
garded this  fight  as  a struggle  for  existence 
between  Hunland  and  England.  The  ‘noble 
ideals’  and  the  ‘battle  for  democracy’  I 
think  he  regards  as  so  much  intellectual 
bosh.” 

And  now  comes  some  of  the  G.  B.  S. 
\ skyrockets: 
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"I  know  that  ‘G.  B.  S.‘  entertains  the 
liveliest  hopes  of  our  success  in  the 
struggle.  ‘I  don’t  see  how  we  can  lose,’  he 
said  the  other  day.  ‘We  have  tried  with  all 
our  might  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
we’ve  failed  dismally  I’ 

“That  is  a curious  and  paradoxical  way 
of  stating  a fact,  but  if  we  examine  our 
record  during  the  past  three  years  those  of 
us  who  are  naturally 
truthful  persons 
must  admit  to  our- 
selves that  some 
truth  is  enshrined  in 
the  paradox.  And 
after  all,  as  Ranger 
Gull  I think  once 
said,  a paradox  is 
truth  standing  on 
its  head  to  attract 
attention. 

"Despite  his  per- 
verse way  of  ex- 
pressing himself — a 
perversity  which  I 
shrewdly  suspect 
started  as  a pose 
and  ripened  into  a 
second  n a t u r e — 
George  Bernard 
Shaw  is  really  the 
kindliest  of  good 
fellows.  If  any 
of  his  friends  get 
into  the  dock  he 
always  goes  into  the 
witness  box  and 
gives  them  a char- 
acter.’’ 

And  here  is  a 
brand  new  Shaw 
story:  “When  I was 
with  him  once,  young  Patrick  MacGill 
accosted  us  and  said  that  he  had  come 
from  the  Daily  Express  to  interview 
‘G.  B.  S.’  who  pretended  td  be  furious. 
Then  MacGill  explained  that  he  was  a navvy 
who  had  turned  poet  and  journalist.  ‘Why 
didn’t  you  stick  to  an  honest  occupation?’ 
said  Shaw.” 


This  Portrait  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  la  Re- 
markable Just  Because  It  Is  Remarkable  as  a Piece 
of  Vivid,  Virile  Portraiture — the  Best  Mr.  Shaw  has 
Ever  had  ‘’Took" — but  Also  Because  It  Is  the  Ptrst 
Time  Mr.  Shaw  has  Ever  been  caught  Napping 
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Take  a look  at  the  caricature  of  Will  H. 
Hays,  the  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
republican  national  committee,  and  you  will 
feel  that  he  probably  deserves  all  the  nice 
things  which  the 
Philadelphia  Press 
says  about  him: 

"Mr.  Hays  is  a 
man  of  direct  and 
positive  action.  His 
achievement  in  the 
last  presidential 
campaign  when, 
under  his  direction 
as  state  chairman, 
the  state  was  placed 
safely  in  the  repub- 
lican column  is  a 
voucher  for  his  tact 
and  for  the  inspiring 
quality  of  his  leader- 
ship. He  says  ‘no’ 
positively  but  with 
the  honesty  and  lack 
of  offense  that  dis- 
arms hostility.  He 
has  the  genius  of 
common  sense  and 
a direct  personal 
contact  with  the 
people  of  the  middle 
west  that  will  give 
to  the  republican 
party  nationally  an 
advantage  it  has 
lacked  for  many 
years.” 

The  Washington  Star  likes  him,  too,  and 
it  is  a big  help  to  have  anybody  in  Wash- 
ington like  you: 

“Chairman  Hays  of  the  republican  na- 
tional committee  talks  in  the  strain  and 
terms  of  a level-headed  politician.  He  is 
appraising  things  correctly,  and  in  the 
proper  proportions.  He  does  not  feel  him- 
self charged,  or  think  that  the  national  com- 
mittee is  charged,  with  the  duty  of  picking 
the  next  republican  candidate  for  president, 


or  drafting  the  party’s  next  national  plat- 
form. What  he  hopes  to  see,  and  will  strive 
to  bring  about,  is  a restoration  of  party 
unity  with  the  resultant  confidence  and  good 
feeling.  He  has  set 
himself  that  task.” 
And  now  you  will 
want  to  know  why 
Mr.  Hays,  this  “boy 
wonder,"  as  the  New 
York  Herald  calls 
him,  got  the  leader- 
ship.  Senator 
Borah  says: 

“I  will  tell  you 
why  Mr.  Hays  was 
elected  to  the  chair- 
manship. He  was 
elected  because  he 
was  the  best  man 
for  the  place.  He  is 
a splendid  organ- 
izer, and  he  has 
liberal  views.  His 
election  will  stimu- 
late all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party 
because  they  believe 
that  he  will  unself- 
ishly devote  his  time 
and  talents  to  the 
republican  party.” 
"The  man  who 
can  command  the 
commendation  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Hughes  at  one  and  the  same  time,”  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "must  have  the 
qualities  needed  by  the  republican  party  at 
this  time.  The  expressions  of  opinion  which 
have  come  from  party  leaders  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  since  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Hays  only  tend  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  committeemen  in  making  this  happy 
choice.  Evidently  the  party  is  in  a better 
position  today  than  it  has  been  since  the 
unfortunate  difference  of  opinions  in  1912." 

Ml 


Chairman  Will  Hayes,  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee 
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If  anyone  should  doubt  that  the  boy  is  a 
wonder  let  him  read  this  description  by  the 
Indianapolis  News  of  his  success  in  New 
York: 

“Just  before  leaving  New  York,  Mr.  Hays 
met  William  Barnes,  who  in  the  past  has 
opposed  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  S. 
Whitman,  now  governor  of  New  York 
state,  and  after  the  conference  Mr.  Barnes 
said  that  he  and  Mr.  Hays  had  only  had 
one  thought  in  mind,  'the  best  interests  of 
the  republican  party.’  ” 

Of  the  conference,  Mr.  Hays  said,  in  an 
interview  for  the  New  York  Times: 

"Mr.  Barnes  simply  called  to  pay  his 
respects,  and  I was  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  him  a brief  outline  of  my 


plans  and  purposes.  Of  course,  the  time 
was  too  short  to  discuss  the  situation  except 
in  a general  way.” 

Why,  he  has  ’em  eating  out  of  his  hand 
already,  vindicating  the  judgment  of  those 
who  insist  that  Mr.  Hays’  appointment  is  a 
triumph  for  progressive  tendencies  in  the 
republican  party,  and  a consequent  blow  to 
the  old  guard,  with  the  immediate  eye  on 
the  winning  of  the  congressional  elections 
next  fall.  Such  a desire,  thinks  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen,  argues  a perverted  patriotism: 

“His  notion  of  helping  to  win  the  war  is 
to  return  at  the  next  elections  a republican 
house.  At  a time  when  it  is  important  that 
all  branches  of  the  government  shall  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  administration,  Mr. 
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Hays  wishes  to  draw  a line  of  cleavage  by 
electing  a house  politically  in  opposition  to 
the  administration. 

"This  is  his  manner  of  testifying  to  his 
desire  to  help  win  the  war.  And  yet  the 
youthful  chairman,  in  his  exuberance,  de- 
fines this  as  constructive  criticism.  People 
less  imbued  with  the  virtue  of  partisanship 
would  call  it  carping  criticism.” 

The  Citizen,  we  might  mention  in  passing, 
has  urged  a plan  whereby  during  the  course 
of  the  war  “democrats  would  succeed  demo- 
crats in  democratic  districts  and  republicans 
would  succeed  republicans  in  republican 
districts.  In  this  way  the  national  unity  so 
essential  to  a successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  would  be  secured,  while  under  the  Hays 
method  the  country  will  be  torn  by  the 
acrimonies  of  a partisan  struggle  for  control 
of  the  house." 


Such  a course  would  certainly  serve  as  a 
test  of  a man’s  patriotism,,  and  the  super- 
patriotism of  a party,  seeing  that  the  op- 
posing party  is  very  much  in  the  saddle. 
Nevertheless,  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  democratic 
leanings,  utters  a note  of  warning: 

“Republicans  seem  pleased  with  Mr. 
Hays.  But  do  republicans  in  the  mass,  and 
does  Mr.  Hays  in  particular,  realize  that 
this  is  no  year  for  partisanship  of  any  brand 
except  that  embraced  in  the  term  Amer- 
icanism? 

“The  voters  of  this  land  arc  going  to  ap- 
ply to  aspirants  for  office  next  November 
only  the  one  test,  that  of  Americanism. 
That  is  an  individual,  not  a party,  matter. 
The  republican  organization  can  be  of  value 
if  it  sees  that  no  man  in  its  ranks  is  nom- 
inated for  office  who  is  not  100  per  cent 
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Americanism  in  his  every  thought.  Beyond 
that,  little  matters.  If  it  must  go  through 
the  form  of  adopting  a platform,  let  it  be 
short.  The  shibboleth  of  that  party  and 
every  other  that  goes  to  the  people  this 
year  should  be — Win  the  War!" 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  also  for 
militant  Americanism  as  the  keynote  of  the 
policies  of  the  two  parties  during  the  com- 
ing elections: 

"The  spirit  of  partisan  effacement  and  na- 
tional devotion  could  well  be  applied  to  the 
coming  elections.  Every  loyal  American 
believes  that  this  war  must  be  fought  to  a 
conclusion  that  will  justify  our  participation 
in  it.  We  entered  the  war  for  a great  and 
unselfish  purpose,  and  until  that  purpose  is 
achieved  all  political  considerations  are 
relatively  of  no  importance  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  party  division  on  that  purpose. 
We  are  a united  people  in  our  approval  of 
the  war  and  in  our  firm  determination  to 
win  it. 

“The  one  great  work  that  congress  has 
before  it  now  is  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  war,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  its 
supreme  task  until  the  struggle  is  rightly 
ended.  The  important  thing,  then,  in  the 
next  election,  is  the  selection  of  representa- 
tives ih  congress  whose  loyalty  is  unques- 
tionable, whose  patriotism  is  not  partisan, 
and  who  will  work  together  earnestly  and 
harmoniously  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
great  aims. 


"Any  party  ‘triumph’  that  does  not  con- 
tribute to  that  accomplishment  is,  in  fact,  a 
defeat — a defeat  for  the  party  and  a defeat 
for  the  nation.  The  machinery  of  party  or- 
ganizations may  well  be  used  to  bring  out 
the  best  obtainable  material  for  representa- 
tion in  congress  through  a friendly  rivalry 
of  pure  patriotism,  or,  where  danger  exists, 
through  a fusion  of  interests  and  effort. 
We  hope  to  see  manifested  in  the  coming 
campaign  a spirit  of  national  devotion  that 
will  eliminate  every  consideration  but  the 
national  welfare.” 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  and  to  get 
down  to  the  unbeautiful  but  highly  useful 
brass  tacks,  are  there  republicans  and  demo- 
crats any  more  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people?  An  old-time  first  ward  worker, 
a man  who  has  seen  the  light,  said  to  the 
writer  the  other  day:  “Party  in  the  old 

sense  is  today  just  a carcass  that  party 
leaders  stand  up  on  its  legs  and  pump  hot 
air  into.  It  is  just  camouflage.  Take  it 
from  me,  my  lad,  after  this  war  there  will  be 
just  two  sides — the  people  who  want  to  live 
decent  American  lives — the  kind  of  thing 
the  allies  are  fighting  for,  and  that  other 
kind  that  they  will  have  to  fight  down — the 
bolsheviki  kind.  You  can  call  them  what 
you  will — socialists,  syndicalists,  radicals, 
I.  W.  W. — that  is  the  fight  that’s  coming, 
so  help  me  God,  and  it’s  time  the  politicians 
saw  it." 
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Indian  Poet  Accused 
of  Plotting 


India,  and  England's  rule  in  India,  have  a 
weird  fascination  for  German  officialdom. 
The  very  name  of  India  is  enough  to  rouse 
German  hate  to  a white  heat.  The  feeling 
seems  to  be  due  to  a combination  of  jeal- 
ousy  of  British  success  in  colonial  admin- 
istration (so  remarkably  in  contrast  with 
the  ill  success  of  German  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  colonial  govern- 
ment),  and  of  a consuming  lust^^^ 

Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  India  has  been 
the  object  of  countless 
conspiracies  hatched  in 

these  will  form  one  of  / 
the  most  interesting 

war.  The  latest 
chapter  has  just 
been  written  in  the  l.-',  -v-w'  ' 
form  of  a remarkable  \ 

plotting  against  British^V 

rule  in  India.  The  cor-  \ •'it  \ 

rcspondence  is  of  special  \ ’ 

interest  because  it  implicates 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  who 

was  but  recently  a visitor  to  — 


Sir  Rabindranath  was  interested  in  the 
conspiracy  in  order  to  obtain  a change  in 
the  India  government  by  constitutional 
means,  his  defenders  have  explained. 

An  unsigned  letter  to  R.  Sachse,  Rotter- 
dam, dated  January  21,  1916,  said: 

"Dr.  Chakravarty  will  return  to  the 

United  States  to  form  a new  Amer- 

ican  committee,  which  will  in- 
elude  Ram  Chandra  and  him- 
self.  He  has  agreed  to  send 
an  agent  to  the  West  In- 
dies,  where  there  are  100,- 
- ®00  Indians,  and  also  to 

British  Guinea,  Java 
Jftf'  *>•.:  . and  Sumatara,  and  to 

y > conduct  secret  propa- 

| ‘ Jj'.  to  send  a to 

* ■S'.  Chakravarty  and 

'jfv i J ^am  ^'*ian^ra  ar? two 

mm-  / York  under  date  of  May 
/ 2,  1916,  to  H.  Sisenhuth, 

'll  / Copenhagen,  unsigned,  said: 
yr  “I  doubt  whether  my 

health  will  permit  a trip  to 
the  coast.  I am  sending  Rogers 


America,  and  whose  taste  in  com-  sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  to  Japan.  We  have  organized  the 


ing  to  a country  whose  people 

were  then  strongly  pro-British,  and  mili- 

tantly  anti-German,  has  been  questioned. 

Sir  Rabindranath  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  by  a document  sent  to  Z.  N.  G. 
Olifiers  at  Amsterdam. 

"Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  has  come  at 
our  suggestion,”  the  message  read.  "He 
said  he  saw  Count  Okuma,  former  Japanese 
premier,  and  Count  Terauchi,  present  pre- 
mier. Terauchi  was  favorable.  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath also  consulted  a number  of  minor 
Japanese  officials.” 


Pan-Asiatic  league,  but  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  buy  the  two  Japanese  dai- 
lies, as  they  are  agreeable  to  our  interests 
and  they  have  decided  to  attack  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty.” 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  in  writing  from 
Rye  under  date  of  June  16,  1916,  to  Olifiers, 
at  Amsterdam,  said:  "The  first  batch  to 
reach  its  destination  has  reported  its  suc- 
cess. Many  are  afraid  and  if  arms  are  not 
available  soon  there  will  be  premature  up- 
risings in  India.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of 
‘Why  the  Indians  are  Revolting  Against 
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From  Vlk,  Berlin 

A German  Slur  on  England's  Postion  in  India,  Baaed  on  a Cable  Dispatch 
with  the  Heading,  “All's  Quiet  in  India." 


British  Rule’  are 
available.  The 
work  in  Japan  is 
going  along  unus- 
ually well.” 

An  anonymous 
letter  dated  Aug- 
ust 9,  1916,  to  an 
unknown  address, 
asked  that  Ger- 
man officers  be 
assigned  by  the 
foreign  office  to 
the  purposes  of 
the  writer. 

"I  am  going  to 
Vancouver  next 
week  to  arrange  a 
definite  plan  of 
action  there,  and 
then  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  induce 
Ram  Chandra  to 
cease  his 
thoughtless  and 
enthusiastic  pub- 
lications,” the  let- 
ter read.  “Tarak- 
nath  Das  says 
there  arc  two 
men  in  China  al- 
ready,  and  he 
thinks  it  unnec- 
essary for  him  to 
go  there.  I am 
thinking  of  send- 
ing Chandra  to 
London  to  enroll 
as  a student  in 
order  that  he 
may  better  carry 
out  propaganda  work  there. 

“We  need  $15,000  to  carry  out  our 
new  plans.  Everything  is  arranged  for 
Taraknath  to  start  for  China.  The  organi- 
zation is  well  under  way  in  West  India, 
South  America,  British  Guinea  and  many 
other  points.  We  need  German  officers  if 
the  foreign  office  can  arrange  to  send  them. 
We  are  sending  arms  of  all  quantities 
through  China  and  Burma.  We  received 
$30,000  and  need  $15,000  more.” 

An  unsigned  letter  from  Rye,  N.  Y.,  to 
Eiscnhuth  in  Copenhagen,  said: 

“Agents  in  India  report  the  delivery  of 
arms.  I have  seen  Ram  Chandra  and  he  is 


very  willing  to  work  in  harmony  with  us.” 
A series  of  telegrams  that  passed  between 
Zimmermann  and  von  Bcrnstorff  through 
Switzerland  and  through  von  Luxburg  also 
were  among  the  documents.  They  said: 
"Please  wire  whether  von  Igel’s  reports 
of  March  27  have  been  seized  and  warn 
Chakra  varty." 

Wolf  von  Igel  was  a confidential  agent 
of  von  Bernstorff,  whose  New  York  offices 
were  raided  by  federal  officials  who  seized 
many  documents. 

"The  confidential  agent  of  the  Indian 
Nationalists,  Tarak,  leaves  for  Peking. 
Please  finance  him  up  to  10,000  marks,” 
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another  document  said.  "Your  excellency 
is  empowered  to  give  the  Indians  $20,000. 
Please,  in  making  payments  to  Das,  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  receipts,”  a third  wire  said. 

"According  to  the  accounts  of  Dr. 
Chakravarty,  the  Indians  were  paid  $30,000 
up  to  September.  Their  total  credit  is 
$65,000,”  the  last  cablegram  said. 

This  was  in  1916.  America  was  still  neu- 
tral, and  yet  Wilhelmstrasse,  that  Wil- 
helmstrasse  which  has  constantly  protested 
her  regard  for  the  integrity  of  small  states, 
is  willing  to  violate  the  integrity  of  a large 
one,  and  be  a party  within  its  boundaries  to 
miserable  plots  that  could  only  end  in  dis- 
aster. Such  is  Germany's  notion  of 
neutrality. 

Now  for  a glimpse  behind  the  German 
curtain:  August  Thyssen,  a prominent  Ger- 
man coal  and  iron  magnate,  has  written  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  describes  a speech 
' made  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  before  audiences 
made  up  of  German  business  men — in  Ber- 
lin, Munich  and  Cassel.  This  was  back  in 


1915.  Here  is  a paragraph — quoted  in  a 
recent  speech  by  Senator  R.  L.  Owen — 
tearing  the  mask  off  of  German  solicitude 
for  India: 

"The  emperor  was  particularly  enthusi- 
astic over  the  coming  German  conquest  of 
India.  ‘India,’  he  said  ‘is  occupied  by  the 
British.  It  is  in  a way  governed  by  the 
British,  but  it  is  by  no  means  completely 
governed  by  them.  We  shall  not  merely 
occupy  India.  We  shall  conquer  it,  and 
the  vast  revenues  that  the  British  allow  to 
be  taken  by  Indian  princes  will,  after  our 
conquest,  flow  in  a golden  stream  into  the 
Fatherland."  Several  other  firms  were 
promised  special  trading  facilities  in  India, 
which  was  to  be  conquered  by  Germany,  be 
it  noted,  by  the  end  of  1915,  says  Herr 
Thyssen,  he  himself  being  offered  big  con- 
cessions in  Australia. 

England's  mistake  seems  to  be,  from  a 
German  point  of  view,  that  she  is  a piker 
in  not  trying  to  get  out  of  India  what  .that 
country  could  be  made  to  divvy  up. 


From  Der  Brummer,  Berlin 


MUTINY  IN  INDIA 

Th«  Indian  Elephant:  "Ha,  ha,  yon  never  imagined.  Sahib,  that  I could  become  unruly." 
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You  will  find  five  moving-picture  houses 
in  the  town  where  I live.  And  they  are 
good  ones,  too,  I am  told  by  people  who 
have  been  to  New  York,  or  who  know 
people  who  have  been  there.  There  are 
the  Strand,  and  the  Garden,  and  the  Dream- 
land, and  the  Idle  Hour,  and  the  Orphcum. 

The  Strand  and  the  Garden  are,  in  the 
language  of  the  automobile  advertisements, 
patrician.  One  boasts  of  a mezzanine  floor, 
the  other  of  loggias.  There  are  ushers, 
too,  in  uniform,  and  in  parallel  wall  spaces 
stand  papier-mache  ladies  without  uniform. 
A further  distinguishing  feature  is  an  ad- 
mission price  of  fifteen  cents. 

The  other  houses  arc  a plebeian  lot.  They 
labor  along  under  the  strange  impression 
that  five  cents  is  ample  pay  for  the  enter- 
tainment they  offer.  In  the  case  of  the 
Orpheum  I have  a growing  suspicion  that 
the  charge  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  In  its  previous  existence 
the  Orpheum  was  the  Weatherwax  Soda 
Parlor,  where  ice-cream  sodas  were  re- 
tailed at  five  cents  the  glass. 

Also,  I suppose  there  is  a difference  in  the 
cost  of  making  films.  It  must  cost  a great 
deal  less  to  kill  off  a tribe  of  Indians  or 
round  up  a band  of  yeegmen  than  for  an 
irate  husband  to  get  the  man  who  fell 
a prey  to  his  wife's  charms.  I observe 
that  in  the  movie  world  it  is  plebeian  to 
shoot  a porch  climber  who  is  running  off 
with  your  silver  plate,  but  patrician  to  shoot 
a man  who  has  the  shockingly  bad  taste  to 
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object  to  any  intimacies  you  may  have  with 
his  wife. 

The  question  concerns  me  in  really  a 
vital  way.  I cannot  have  my  egg  for  break- 
fast and  at  the  same  time  patronize  fifteen- 
ccnt  pictures.  And  as  my  doctor  prescribes 
both  the  egg  and  recreation,  I fear  I will 
never  get  beyond  shuddering  at  athletic 
young  ladies  jumping  from  bridges  onto  the 
tops  of  freight  trains,  or  scale  the  walls 
of  burning  buildings. 

My  gravest  concern  has  had  to  do  with 
the  eventuality  of  an  advance  in  the  cost  of 
my  egg — which  would  necessitate  giving  up 
even  the  Orpheum  and  the  variant  visits  to 
the  Dreamland  and  the  Idle  Hour.  This 
is  a problem,  however,  that  I have  solved  by 
a chance  encounter  with  Judge  Lander. 

The  judge  is  a motherly  sort  of  old  man. 
whom  no  one  could  suspect  of  startling 
originality.  I had  observed  him  on  several 
occasions  absorbed  in  the  set  of  enlarged 
pictures  that  stand  in  front  of  the  Strand 
and  Garden. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  to  my  amaze 
ment,  the  judge  stood  in  front  of  the  Or- 
pheum, lost  in  the  picture  where  the  hero, 
with  three  aces  and  a pair  of  jacks,  calls 
the  villain,  who  has  a pair  of  queens  and 
three  kings.  That  a man  who  could  well 
afford  to  go  to  the  Garden  and  Strand  both 
in  one  day,  and  still  have  his  breakfast  egg, 
should  seem  to  patronize  a fivc-cent  show 
gave  me  momentary  hope  that  these  places 
might  yet  become  popular. 
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“You  are 
a movie  en- 
thusiast too,  judge?”  I 
observed  with  a man- 
ner that  said,  “Welcome 
to  our  midst!” 

“Not  what  you  mean  by  en- 
thusiast,” replied  the  judge.  "I  went — oh, 
a year  ago,  I should  say! — but  because 
of  press  of  time,  I have  not  gone  since. 
There  have  been  hours,  of  course,  when 
I could  have  gone,  but  when  such 
hours  came  upon  me  they  came  suddenly 
and  I could  not  choose  between  the  good 
things  to  see.  By  the  time  I had  made  up 
my  mind  the  vacant  hour  was  up.” 

“It  doesn't  convince  me,  judge,"  I re- 
plied. “You  were  enjoying  the  display 
board  too  much  for  that.” 

Then  he  told  me  of  a new  way  of  getting 
sensations — the  greatest  number  of  sensa- 
tions packed  into  the  smallest  possible  time. 
I do  not  offer  his  plan  as  a substitute  for 
movie  going,  but  as  a sort  of  corrective  for 
those  poor  creatures  who  never  have  a 
thrill  in  their  dead  lives — and  who  think 
they  have  no  time  for  them. 

“I  see  my  plays  mostly  from  the  display 
boards  now,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a board, 
that  stood  like  an  inverted  “V”  in  front  of 
the  box  office,  and  that  was  covered  over 
with  photographs  of  sundry  exciting  scenes 


in  the  play.  I can  make  them  as  exciting  as 
I choose.  This  play  is  called  ‘The  Knotted 
Skein.'  I have  no  doubt  the  movie  man 
has  the  knot  untied  at  the  end  and 
the  reunited  lovers  off  honeymooning. 

“Now  I would  be  sorry  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  sadness  to  this  devoted  pair, 
but  I’m  sure  the  knot  does  not  untie  at  all 
to  my  taste.  Here  is  a southern  mansion 
— pillars  and  all  that.  Here  between  two 
of  the  pillars  is  a charming  young  thing, 
looking  wistfully  into  the  eyes  of  an  offi- 
cer— 'tall  and  clean-limbed,’  as  the  novelists 
say.  The  wistful  appeal  in  her  eyes  tells 
you  that  the  young  captain  is  a northerner. 
If  her  father  ever  catches  them  going  be- 
yond a wistful  look — sure  enough,  here  in 
the  next  picture  is  her  father  and — I don’t 
know  whether  it  is  her  brother  or  lover; 
let's  call  him  her  brother. 

“I'm  worried;  I don’t  like  that  young 
southern  fellow's  eye — come  to  think  it  over 
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“Why,  the  pic- 
tures dost  show 
that!"  I said.  "Look 
at  the  rest  of  them!" 

"I  know  th»y  don't,"  the  judge  replied, 
"but  that  it  the  way  I make  pictures  come 
out.  home  time  i when  I am  in  a sad.  roman- 
tic mood,  the  lover  doesn't  get  the 

Iteautiful  girl  at  all.  and  evenings 
you  will  find  her  sitting  alone  in 

the  firelight,  looking  for  her  beloved's 
fate  in  the  flames.  And.  in  the  daytime  she 
wanders  about  her  father’s  estate 
and  in  the  village,  searching  for  a 
face  she  never  will  see  again.  And 
so  she  will  be  till  death  takes  her. 
That's  what  / call  a story." 

The  look  in  the  judge's  face  grew 
tender  and  his  eye  moistened. 

"And  that’s  more  as  it  is  in  life, 
too,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  and 
walked  with  me  down  the  street 
toward  the  Strand. 

"Not  many  things  come  out  with 
the  glad  ending.  The  one  love 
affair,  maybe,  but  the  adventure  of 
the  soul — there  arc  the  dramas  that 
end  at  an  instant  of  tragedy,  to 
he  picked  up  in  another  scene  of 
action,  I like  to  think,  and  carried 
on  to  a better  ending.” 

The  judge,  you  sec,  is  an  arrant 
romantic.  In  the  days  before  his 
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judgeship  I had  -seen  him  move  staid 
jurymen  to  tears  as  he  spoke  of  the 
soul,  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  eternal  right 
and  divine  mercy,  with  solemn  ges- 
tures and  in  a deep  voice  that  al- 
ways sounded  as  the  portraits  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  look.  But  I had  always 

thought  of  these  merely  as  tools 
with  which  lie  plied  his  trade  of  mov- 
ing men  and  women  through  their  emo- 
tions. Now,  as  he  linked  up  the  human 
spirit  with  an  art  in  which  Charlie  Chaplin 
is  a paramount  influence,  I knew  that  he 
swayed  others  because  he  himself  was 
swayed.  This  much  was  clear  beyond  a 
doubt  from  what  he  went  on  to  say: 

“All  this  may  sound  very  sentimental 
to  you,  but  to  me  it  means  the  very  prac- 
tical business  of  keeping  alive  and  awake. 
My  sympathy  is  instantly  aroused  when 
the  young  girl,  the  one  misstep  taken,  is 
forsaken  by  betrayer  and  lover.  I am  all 
but  shedding  tears  for  her,  when  her  lover, 
let  in  upon  some  mitigating  facts  that  he 
had  been  unaware  of,  magnanimously  over- 


looks all.  He  marries  her  and  is  happy 
ever  after,  whether  the  bride  is  or  not. 
But  my  sympathy  is  asleep  again,  and  the 
next  time  it  is  less  easily  aroused. 

“Now,"  he  went  on,  “that  I have  found 
how  easily  I can  piece  together  these  photo- 
graphs into  little  tragedies  to  please  my- 
self, they  grip  me  as  Hamlet  and  King  Lear 
used  to  do.  I am  alive  again.  It  is  stim- 
ulating like  a dash  of  cold  water.  I am 
sure  I shall  never  die  on  that  day  when  I 
can  be  thrilled  by  a moving-picture  drama 
enacted  on  the  display  boards.” 

We  had  now  reached  the  Strand.  Here 
he  stopped  and  bent  low  over  the  group  of 
photographs.  I was  obliged  to  go  on  to 
an  appointment,  but  the  judge  did  not  miss 
me,  for  he  had  become  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  blasting  the  happiness  of  a pair 
of  youthful  lovers,  whom  the  writer  of  the 
comedy  meant  to  put  through  their  tribu- 
latory  paces  and  then  at  the  end  bring  them 
together  with  a crowded  church  scene,  and 
the  organist  down  under  the  stage  playing  a 
raggy  Lohengrin. 
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And  on  this  page,  how 
Frueh  sees  himself.  On 
first  thought,  one  sort  of 
hates  to  think  of  a person 
seeing  himself  in  that  way. 
On  second  thought,  how- 
ever, one  is  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  self-caricature, 
since  that  is  probably  how 
everybody  else  secs  one. 

But  honest,  Mr.  Frueh 
is  doing  some  big  work  in 
the  field  of  caricature — 
work  that  stacks  up  with 
the  very  best  caricature  in 
France  and  England,  than 
which  there  is  no  higher 
^ praise  in  this  particular 
field. 

Frueh  is  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World,  in  which  the  three 
large  caricatures  accom- 
panying this  article  have 
just  appeared.  Of  him 
the  World  says: 

“Some  of  the  keenest 
talents  in  the  art  of  today 
find  their  outlet  in  news- 
paper work,  especially 
caricature  and  cartoon. 
Alfred  Frueh,  whose  ac- 
quaintance all  World 
readers  have  made  during 
the  past  five  years,  is  a 
striking  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  axiom. 

"American  born,  of  the 
middle  west,  bubbling 
over  with  the  spirit  of  fun 
and  satire  without  malice, 
his  instinctive  facility  for 
drawing  whatever  he  has 
to  say  makes  the  news- 
paper joy-page  his  own 
natural  province.  He  de- 
veloped without  aid  from 
an  art  school.  A year  in 
Paris,  spent  mostly  in  ex- 
ploring one  revolutionary 
studio  after  another,  and 
in  each  unlearning  some- 


This Is  Alfred  Hiwelf  by 
H itself 


thing,  freed  him  from  any 
undue  respect  for  respect- 
able conventionality,  and 
he  is  now  emerging  an  un- 
trammelled expressionist, 
something  like  the  Japa- 
nese print  masters  of  the 
Ukiyo-c  school.  (Make 
it  the  Ukulele  school,  he 
suggests.)  Anyway,  he 
finds  painting  too  slow, 
and  clay  modelling  soft 
and  mussy.  He  likes 
better  to  put  over  his 
ideas  spontaneously  in 
simple  lines  and  planes. 
He  has  even  developed, 
with  unique  virtuosity,  a 
medium  of  ‘paper  sculp- 
tures,’ which  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  Independent 
and  other  high-brow  art 
shows.  But  it  is  as  a cari- 
caturist that  the  public 
best  knows  Frueh.  He  is 
still  young  in  years,  and  a 
‘kid’  in  animal  spirits. 
But  if  there  is  any  other 
rapid-fire  artist  in  America 
who  has  as  much  of  the 
original  Hiroshige  in  him 
as  Alfred  Frueh,  that 
artist  has  hitherto  been 
thwarted  of  publicity. 

"Stage-folk  have  an 
especial  attraction  for  his 
pencil,  which  has  a way  of 
catching  any  personality 
in  half  a dozen  strokes,  as 
here,  in  William  Courte- 
nay and  Thomas  A.  Wise 
....  in  ‘General  Post.’  ” 
We  had  a nice  little 
piece  all  fixed  up  to  go 
tinder  that  picture  o f 
Bernard  and  Carr,  but  it 
wasn’t  half  so  good  as  this 
story  by  the  World  cap- 
tionist,  so  we  copy  again: 
“Broadway,  likewise  the 
Bowery  and  Harlem,  are 
pretty  well  acquainted 
with  these  partners  in 
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from  Nerv  York  World 

BARNEY  BERNARD  AND  ALEXANDER  CARR  (POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER) 

By  Allred  Frueh. 


character-comedy,  Messrs.  Barney  Bernard 
and  Alexander  Carr.  But  it  is  as  Abe 
Potash  and  Mawruss  Perlmutter  that  all  the 
world  knows  them  by  heart.  Inimitable 
stage  types,  these — strong  in  the  real  human 
stuff — fond  and  loyal  as  Damon  and 


Pythias,  needing  each  other  in  the  business, 
and  yet  forever  scrapping,  because  of  mis- 
fit temperaments — Oh,  let  Frueh  tell  itl 
He  can  say  everything  in  a simple  line,  even 
when  it  isn’t  there.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
canny  expression  in  Mawruss’s  off  eye. 
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although  you  can't  see  it!  Frueh  is  an 
artist  of  labor-saving  method  and  effective 
imagination.  He  achieves  the  acme  of 
imaginative  art — the  kind  that  makes  the 


eye  and  mind  of  the  person  looking  at  the 
picture  do  nearly  all  the  work." 

Frueh  also  has  courage — a desperate  sort 
of  courage,  you'll  admit,  to  make  a carica- 


From  Sexv  York  H or  Id 

WILLIAM  COURTENAY  AND  THOMAS  A.  WISE 
By  Alfred  Frueh. 
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ture  of  Nat  Goodwin.  For  it  isn’t  easy  to 
please  Nat,  as  any  one  of  a long  list  of 
detached  ladies  would  probably  testify. 


“‘Why  Marry?’  is  the  title  of  the  farcical 
irony  current  on  Broadway,"  says  the 
World.  “Nat  Goodwin,  the  seasoned 


From  A 'rw  York  World 


NAT  GOODWIN  AND  8HELLY  HULL 
By  Alfred  Frueh. 
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comedian  who  plays  one  of  its  principal 
roles,  is  believed  never  to  have  made  a 
personal  application  of  the  cautious  query 
to  his  own  adventurous  career  in  what  an 
actor  calls  his  private  life.  ‘Why  draw?’  is 
another  question,  which  Alfred  Fruch 
makes  the  compass  and  guiding  star  of  his 


erratic  artistic  career.  He  may  not  be 
wrong,  at  that,  from  his  viewpoint.  What 
is  the  use  of  drawing,  when  one  can  get 
more  expressive  likenesses  by  leaving  it 
out?  Only,  of  course,  one  must  at  some 
time  or  other  have  learned  how  to  draw, 
just  so  as  to  know  what  to  eliminate.” 


THIS  BERLIN  HUMORIST  HAS  A JOLT  COMING 


A French  Dream:  One  Hundred  Thousand  Approached  with  Speed 
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Brom  Lustige  Blaetter,  Berlin 

A WARTIME  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  BERLIN 


"It  is  something  to  see  you  home  safe  and  well  again  after  three  years  away — 
but  to  see  you  actually  get  a carriage  at  the  railway  station  It!” 
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THE  SICK  NURSE 

"It  takes  the  fruiteren  to  get  you  the  good  cases.  An  epileptic  patient,  a hydro- 
ihobla  case,  and  one  lunatic)  And  now  if  the  grocer  gets  me  the  consumptive,  I shall 
>e  well  fixed." 
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Daumier-Father  of  the  French  Cartoon 

John  A.  Henderson 


The  war  when  it  came  offered  to  the 
caricaturists  of  Europe  their  Great  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Just  as  every  man  meets,  some  time 
in  his  life,  a chance  to  do  some  big  thing, 
so  the  art  of  the  social  and  political  carica- 
turist was  now  given  a subject  to  live  up  to. 


And!  be  it  said  for  the  artists  of  every 
country,  they  have  made  good.  There  is 
not  a moral  or  a social  or  a political  condi- 
tion leading  up  to  the  war  that  has  not 
been  illuminated  by  the  caricaturists — and, 
for  that  matter,  not  a moral,  social  or  politi- 
cal issue  growing  out  of  the  war. 

DM 
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M.  ROBERT-MACAIRE.  COM  MISSION  AGENT 


"What  do  you  mean,  air?  You  aay  you  pay  only  an  Saturdays.  This  is  the  third  Saturday  I have 
come  for  my  bill  of  nine  francs,  fifty  centimes,  and  I can  never  get  it  I" 

“You  come  too  early.  The  bank  is  not  open  ’till  three.” 

*!But  it's  a quarter  past  three  now.” 

“It  is  too  late,  the  bank  closes  at  three  o’clock  sharp.  My  dear  sir,  it  is  all  your  own  fault.  You 
should  b«  punctual.” 


Methods  of  warfare;  the  spirit  in  which 
men  have  fought,  and  the  heroism  of 
women  who  have  wrought  and  suffered; 
the  blindness  and  the  petty  egoism  of  false 
leaders  and  the  greatness  of  the  other  kind; 
the  look  into  the  future — these  are  the 
subjects  that  have  engaged  the  best  effort 
of  the  cartoonists,  and  they  have  come  out 
of  the  test  with  flying  colors.  Never  has 


the  satire  of  the  caricaturist  been  so  search- 
ing as  now,  nor  the  whimsical  fun  of  the 
humorist  reached  so  high  a level.  And  the 
statement  holds  true  for  craftsmanship, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Racmaekers 
(to  take  a single  example),  represents  the 
highest  form  of  artistic  expression,  and  is  a 
flowering  of  the  good  seed  planted  by 
earlier  caricaturists. 
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For  the  savage  and  merciless  scorn  of 
men  like  Kaemaekers,  whom  I have  just 
mentioned,  and  Bernard  Partridge,  of  the 
London  Punch,  or  of  Sem  and  the  rest  of 
the  French  school,  is  not  accidental,  any 
more  than  are  the  quaint  humors  of  men 
like  Heath  Robinson,  of  the  London  Sketch, 
and  Poulbot  in  Paris.  There  is  a back- 
ground to  it  all,  and  that  background  is 
made  up  of  the  work  of  a few  masters  of 
caricature,  mostly  belonging  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  a few  going  back  into 
the  eighteenth. 

One  of  these  men  was  Honore  Daumier, 
who  was  born  in  1808  and  died  in  1879. 
Others  I will  discuss  later  on,  if  the  editor 
of  Cartoons  Magazine  continues  to  be  in- 
dulgent. 

I select  Daumier  because  he  was  so  close, 
not  so  much  in  point  of  lime  as  in  spirit, 


fill 

to  the  modern  cartoonists.  You  might  say, 
indeed,  that  in  Daumier's  art  present  day 
cartooning  had  its  origin.  There  were  great 
caricaturists  before  him,  and  during  his 
time  (Leech  and  Tennicl  in  England  and 
Nast  in  America  arc  names  that  will  come 
to  the  reader’s  mind,  though  they  belong 
rather  to  his  later  period).  But  Daumier’s 
distinction  |ay  in  the  fact  that  he  simplified 
the  caricature  and  made  it  into  what  we 
now  know  as  the  cartoon. 

In  George  Cruikshank's  drawings  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  social  satire  of  the  very 
finest  kind,  but  it  is  of  the  three-volume 
novel  variety.  It  is  voluminous;  it  is  subtle 
after  a fashion,  and  is  decidedly  literary  in 
spirit.  His  illustrations  for  Dickens,  as  an 
example,  are  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  novels 
themselves. 

But  Daumier  gets  directly  to  the  point. 


‘‘How  do  you  like  this  shawl,  my  dear?  1 chose  it  myself  I" 

"It’s  lovely.  But  I had  no  need  of  that  to  love  you,  dear  Edward  I" 
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The  earliest  of  the  known 
lithographs,  indeed,  belong  to  this 
period.  This  represents  an  old 
man  of  the  doddering  age  being 
plied  with  wine  by  two  buxom 
charmers.  The  contrast  between 
the  flattered  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  old  man  and  the  mirth  of  the 
maidens,  is  conveyed  with  a splen- 
did directness  that,  nothwithstand- 
ing  certain  technical  weaknesses, 
was  prophetic  of  the  big  things  the 
artist  was  to  do. 

Then  in  1830  was  founded  a poli- 
tical weekly  called  "La  Caricature," 
by  Philpon,  a name  that  looms 
large  in  the  history  of  French 
caricature. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be 
interested  in  these  things  I might 
add  that  Philipon  had  as  collabora- 
tors such  men  as  Grandville, 
Desperet,  Monnier,  and  Roffet. 
Daumier  was  also  associated  in  the  enter- 
prise, his  active  connection  really  beginning 
in  1832.  Altogether  he  did  more  than  one 
hundred  lithographs  for  the  publication, 
some  of  the  early  ones  being  signed 
"Rogelin,"  a pseudonym. 

Then  came  a drawing  with  a sting.  It 
was  entitled  "Gargantua,"  and  was  bitterly 


“To  think  that  we  are  now  Parisians  I" 

He  wastes  no  time  in  the  telling  of  his 
story.  All  superfluous  lines  and  contribu- 
tory information  are  eliminated,  and  we 
have  as  a result  the  modern  cartoon,  which 
I should  represent  as  being  to  the  carica- 
ture what  the  newspaper  "paragraph"  is  to 
the  leading  editorial.  The  Italian  cartoons 
that  accompany  this  article,  for  example, 
are  as  modern  in  their  method  and 
spirit  as  a cartoon  by  Weed,  or 
Fitzpatrick,  or  any  other  of  the 
dozen  men  who  arc  making  car- 
toon history  in  America. 

Daumier,  if  his  father's  will  had 
persisted,  would  have  been  a book- 
seller. He  was  early  apprenticed 
to  that  prosaic  trade,  but  he  picked 
up  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
lithography,  and  soon  entered  upon 
an  artistic  career  by  making  plates 
for  music  publishers  and  illustra- 
tions for  advertisements.  He  con- 
tributed anonymous  work  to  the 
publishers,  getting  therefor  the 
meager  compensation  that  goes 
with  “pot-boiling,"  and  a great 
deal  of  valuable  experience.  The 
work  meant  nothing  to  him  in  the 
way  of  recognition,  but  it  gave  him 
confidence;  it  was  there  that  he 
began  to  acquire  that  sureness  of 
drawing  that  gave  him  the  name  of 
“The  Michaelangclo  of  Caricature."  Behold  What  is  Called  the  “Lively  Emotions  of  tbs  Chase!" 
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satirical  of  the  king,  Louis- 
Philippe.  In  it  the  king  was  de- 
picted seated  on  his  throne  and 
swallowing  bags  of  gold  that  his 
ministers  had  gouged  out  of  the 
poor,  and  that  lilliputian  individ- 
uals are  carrying  up  a plank  from 
the  ground  to  his  mouth.  Grouped 
around  the  foot  of  the  plank  are 
the  poor,  a crowd  of  them,  giving 
up  their  money,  while  around  the 
throne  are  favorites,  well  nour- 
ished little  creatures,  gathering  up 
favors  of  all  kinds  into  which  the 
money  has  been  converted— com- 
missions, decorations  and  the  like. 

The  artist  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  it,  being  confined  for 
five  months.  And  a strange  thing 
came  of  his  imprisonment.  He 
emerged  with  a hatred,  not  of  roy- 
alty, either  in  principle  or  in  per- 
son, but  with  a hatred  of  social  and 
political  evils — of  the  cant  of 
judges  and  lawyers  and  juries,  for 
example,  and  the  travesties  on  jus- 
tice which  are  born  of  cant. 

Especially  did  there  develop  a 


OUR  MEN  IN  ITALY 

"Great  Scott!  One  must  eat  his  soup  quickly  in  this  coun- 
try— the  longer  one  wait*  the  hotter  it  gets!” 


AT  THE  ST.  MAUR  ENCAMPMENT 
"See  they  sleep  like  ordinary  men.*’ 


strange  hatred  of  the  bourgeoise 
state  of  mind.  Nothing  delighted 
him  more  than  to  portray,  some- 
times with  biting  satire,  sometimes 
with  gentle  irony,  the  sordid  lives, 
the  narrow  interests  and  the  smug 
complacency  of  the  average  man 
and  woman.  The  cartoon  showing 
the  man  who  has  brought  to  his 
wife  a new  dress,  and  her  tender 
gratitude  belong  to  one  of  the 
softer  of  these  moods. 

Daumier,  indeed,  has  been  called 
the  "historian  of  the  bourgeois 
government"  of  this  period.  Mod- 
eration and  expediency  and  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  content  found 
him  a merciless  satirist — all  the 
more  merciless  because  of  his  mas- 
tery of  portraiture. 

A technical  feature  of  his  work 
is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  to 
the  layman  as  well  as  to  the  artist. 
This  was  his  use  of  small  models 
of  colored  clay  for  the  portrait 
part  of  his  work.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  the  chamber  of 
peers  and  model  his  figures  from 
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life,  then  reproduce  them  in  the  lithograph. 
The  modeling  of  necessity  was  rapid.  Time 
permitted  the  bringing  out  of  only  the 
salient  features  of  facial  expression,  of 
gesture,  and  attitude.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  very  essence  of  caricature,  so  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  lithograph  jauntier 
had  little  to  do  except  copy  the  figures. 

And  that  is  what  is  noticeable  in  much 
of  Daumier's  work — the  feeling  of  model- 
ing; you  want  to  pass  your  hand  over  it 
to  see  if  it  is  not  in  relief. 

Caricature  (I  now  quote  from  an  article 
written  in  1905  by  M.  Geoffrey,  who  had 
made  a study  of  those  of  the  little  figures 
that  remained)  "it  may  be,  but  a caricature 
that  gives  its  value  to  the  dominant  truth 
by  these  enormous  noses,  these  minute 
noses,  these  apologies  for  noses,  these  hol- 
low or  drooping  cheeks,  these  pointed  or 
blunt  skulls,  these  tightly  pressed  or  open 
mouths,  these  thin  or  thick  lips  which  lock 


in  or  pour  forth  their  secrets,  these  thin  or 
harsh  smiles,  these  fat  smiles,  these  grins 
that  deform  the  entire  physiognomy  by 
their  frightful  bitterness,  these  heavy  chins 
which  hang  over  their  white  cravats,  chins 
that  disappear  in  flesh  and  goitrous 
growths,  these  heads  almost  without  skulls, 
these  bald  craniums,  these  white  locks 
rolled  into  pigeon  wings,  these  Hying  white 
locks,  these  black  locks  plastered  down  as 
if  with  wax,  these  red  locks,  these  bits  of 
white  or  black  whisker  which  frame  red  or 
yellow  countenances,  these  pallid,  puffed, 
or  emaciated  faces,  these  eyes  with  red  lids 
and  encircled  with  greenish  rings,  these 
round  humid  eyes  that  leap  from  their  sock- 
ets and  seem  about  to  roll  down  the 
cheeks. 

“Many  of  these  visages  make  one  think 
of  animals  that  growl,  that  grunt,  that  chew 
their  cud,  and  that  sleep,  or  of  sick  birds 
that  weary  on  their  perch.  In  truth  they 
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"Now.  attention t This  is  the  European  practice:  the  eyea  fifteen  in  front;  bring  the  foot  on  the 
ground  up  to  meet  the  one  in  the  air." 
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appear  to  be  undergoing  tortures,  a prey 
to  torments,  gnawed  by  suffering,  convulsed 
with  grief.  Moral  maladies  arc  added  to 
physical  defects  and  their  faces  express 
with  unusual  violence  their  characteristic 
pretentiousness,  self-importance,  meanness, 
ill  temper;  they  are  old  beaux,  sly  ac- 
complices, bourgeois  burlesques,  cruel 
ogres.  And  in  spite  of  all  there  is  good- 
nature and  kindliness  in  Daumier’s  pitiless 
talent.  He  is  ferocious,  and  he  has  the  air 
of  being  so  for  fun.  One  certainly  laughs, 
but  the  ferocity  remains.” 

La  Caricature  suspended  publication  not 
many  months  after  Daumier's  release  from 
prison,  but  Philipon  had  established,  in 


1833,  a daily  paper  called  Le  Charivari,  to 
which  he  had  become  a contributor,  a con- 
nection that  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  Le  Charivari  appeared  the  famous 
Robert  Macaire  series.  Robert  Macaire  is 
a rogue,  an  accomplished  rogue,  it  is  true, — 
clever,  a swindler  as  opportunity  arises,  an 
artful  dodger,  and  a Pecksniff  all  in  one;  he 
is  insolent  in  his  dare-deviltries  and  in  his 
immunity  to  legal  processes. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  do  not 
have  it  in  you  to  sympathize  greatly  with 
his  victims.  Potentially  they  are  of  a piece 
with  Macaire,  only  in  a mean,  narrow  way. 
On  another  page  I reproduced  one  of  the 
Macaire  caricatures,  and  I venture  to  say 
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Another  Daumier  Picture  of  the  European  Balance  Power  in  1870 


that  none  of  my  readers  will  have  it  in  his 
heart  not  to  feel  a certain  gratification  in 
the  knavery  of  this  prince  of  adventurers. 

In  a gentler  vein  are  the  two  men  follow- 
ing the  chase.  They  arc  not  happy,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  having  a lot  of  fun. 
Any  happiness  they  get  out  of  it  is  derived 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  doing  the 
proper  thing. 

And  that  delightful  pair  who  have  at  last 
come  to  Paris  and  exclaim  triumphantly, 
"Ah,  we  are  now  Parisiansl"  The  picture 
is  a delicious  satire  on  that  petty  vanity 
which  breeds  petty  ambitions  in  petty 


people  who  could  best  serve  their  time  by 
being  content  with  conditions  in  which 
fortune  has  placed  them;  people  who,  in- 
stead of  being  ambitious  to  be  worthy 
Provencals  or  excellent  Gascons,  have  a 
consuming  desire  to  be  Parisians,  just  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  thing. 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  works 
among  nations — as  witness  the  ludicrous 
attempts  of  the  Chinese  drill  sergeant  to 
teach  his  men  western  marching. 

In  a more  pleasing  vein,  pleasing  because 
it  has  nothing  of  the  satiric — were  a series 
of  lithographs  depicting  army  camp  life. 
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Two  of  these  pictures  are  reproduced  here- 
with. Camp  visitors  have  not  changed  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  and  might  havq  been 
done,  so  far  as  incident  is  concerned,  at  any 
of  the  new  cantonments  in  America. 

The  other  caricatures  will  make  the  lover 
of  cartoons  sit  up  and  rub  his  eyes,  so  much 
are  they  in  the  spirit  of  the  present-day  car- 
toon. It  is  absolutely  modern  in  the  choice 
of  theme  and  in  its  handling.  Europe  stand- 
ing on  the  bomb,  the  fuse  lit,  has  every 
quality  demanded  of  the  cartoonist  of  today. 

Daumier  took  up  painting  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  but  recognition  of  his  genius  came 


late,  in  fact  almost  too  late  to  be  of  any 
pleasure  to  him. 

In  1878  a friend,  Durand-Ruel,  exhibited 
a collection  of  the  paintings,  demonstrating 
the  versatility  of  a man  who  had  entered 
a new  held  at  a time  when  most  men  are 
beginning  to  think  of  retiring. 

Daumier  was  now  blind,  and  for  some 
time  had  entirely  ceased  work  and  a year 
later  died — at  Valmondois  in  a cottage 
which  Corot,  the  great  landscape  painter, 
had  placed  at  his  disposal — a circumstance 
that  is  gratifying  to  the  lover  of  Corot  as 
also  to  the  Daumier  enthusiast. 
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The  Cartoons  editor 
should  have  written  this, 
after  all.  "Here  are  three 
pages,”  he  told  me,  "to  tell 
about  Eve  in.” 

That  smart  young  lady 
deserves  three  pages,  and 
many  more,  for  it  is  a gay 
world  in  which  she  moves. 

But  as  I read  the  quaint 
stories  of  her  adventures  in  this  volume  by 
"Fish,”  I became  enamored  of  her  aunt — 
Aunt  Matilda. 

This  modern  Eve  is  a most  engaging 
creature,  almost  as  sparing  of  clothes  as  the 
first  to  bear  the  name.  But,  like  Mrs. 
Adam,  she  is  easily  bored,  as  you  will  see 
by  turning  to  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
next  page.  You  feel  quite  sure  that  you 
would  not  like  to  be  left  alone  with  her, 
for  she  would  be  calling  you  a "gas  tank” 


and  making  up  verses  about  you. 


Now  Aunt  Matilda  is  different.  She  is  a 
solid  sort.  She  is  substantial.  And  she  is 
patriotic.  The  predicament  in  which  she 
found  herself  as  shown  at  the  head  of  this 
article  came  of  her  zeal  in  serving  her 
country. 

But  let  Eve's  biographer  (who  he,  or  she, 
is  we  know  not,  save  that  he,  or  she,  camou- 
flages himself,  or  herself,  under  the  nom 
de  guerre  of  “Fowl”)  describe  this  strange 
and  rather  savory  adventure. 

"Aunt  Matilda's  coy  manner  and  frequent 
absences  arouse  the  suspicions  of  Eve,  Evelyn, 
and  Evelinda.”  (I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  not 
only  Eve  and  Aunt  Matilda,  but  also  two  friends  of 
Eve's,  flit  through  these  pages — Evelyn  and  Eve- 
linda.) 

What  these  three  young  ladies  found  out  almost 
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A "Social  Tank."  Eve  on  the  Sight  it  Completely  Gassed 


wrecks  their  frail  young  constitutions — 
"they  eventually  learn  that  she  is  taking  out 
wounded  soldiers,  motoring  up  to  Maiden- 
head-on-Thamcs,  and  there,  with  little  skill 
and  much  garrulity,  punting  them  about  the 
river.” 

Now  comes  the  nifty  work.  They  follow 
her  to  Maidenhead,  and  after  disrobing  and 
donning  the  garments  designed  for  that 
healthy  occupation,  they  disport  themselves 
in  the  Thames  until  such  time  as  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda and  the  punt  shall  appear. 

“Then  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
bushes  and  await  Aunt  Matilda's  arrival 
with  the  heroes.  This  coincides  with  a 
desperate  thrust  of  the  pole  by  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda into  a patch  of  soft  mud,  which  had  the 
accompanying  electrifying  result.” 

The  three  young  graces,  mind  you,  were 
still  in  their  bathing  things.  I mention  this 
because  it  is  essential  to  a thorough  under- 


standing of  the  remainder  of  the  narrative. 

"Eve,  Evelyn,  and  Evelinda,”  says  the 
historian,  "flew  gracefully  to  the  rescue,  to 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  Tommies." 

At  that  I suppose  she  is  something  to 
worry  about,  is  Aunt  Matilda.  She  keeps 
Eve  that  apprehensive  that  not  so  very  long 
ago  when  they  went  to  a fashionable  poetry 
recital  Eve  could  not  enjoy  it — for  why,  do 
you  suppose?  Just  because  she  felt  sure 
that  dear  A.  M.  would  go  and  practice  it 
on  her  guests,  with  the  lachrymal  effects 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

Somehow  or  other  Eve,  when  her  mind 
reverts  to  Aunt  Matilda,  always  thinks  of 
tanks— in  which  subject  she  has  become 
much  absorbed. 

“There  arc  many  of  the  ‘in  through,  or 
over’  type  of  civilian”  (Aunt  Matilda  for 
one)  "who  would  make  wonderful  tanks. 
They  have  an  absolutely  prostrating  effect 
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on  everybody — an  inexhaustible  poison 
gas."  Picture  number  three  shows  one  of 
these  social  tanks  in  action.  Eve  is  the 
utterly  prostrated  individual  shown  on  the 
left. 

As  for  that,  however.  Eve's  father  is  him- 
self a bit  of  a tank.  Captain  Swift  and 
Freddy  Gay  (well-named  young  blighters) 
have  spent  two  years  in  active  service  on 
some  front,  or  back  of  some  front.  "They 
came,"  says  this  Fowl  person,  "to  relieve 


Eve’s  monotony,  when  father  comes  for- 
ward and  insists  on  explaining  to  them  at 
terrific  length  the  time  inwardness  of  the 
operations  on  all  front." 

I could  easily  fill  Ca»toons  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  Eve  and  her  reflections  on  other 
Eves  and  the  Adams  that  move  in  her  set, 
but  the  Editor  forbids.  You  can  read 
about  them  yourself  in  the  book  of  "The 
New  Eve”  published  in  New  York  by  the 
John  Lane  Company. 
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German  Ambitions  in  the  East 


There  is  one  thing  to  say  for  the  situation 
created  by  Japan’s  desire  to  get  into 
Siberia — it  was  all  so  delightfully  simple. 
When  the  student  of  the  war  has  reached 
the  point  of  collapse  in  trying  to  analyze 
the  Ukrainian  problem  and  the  Roumanian 
problem  and  the  Finnish  problem,  and  the 
Esthonian  and  Lithuanian  problems,  not  to 
mention  the  psychological  puzzle  afforded 
by  that  pair  of  clowns  who  have  been  kick- 
ing Russia  all  around  the  stage,  he  suddenly 
becomes  calm  and  takes  a new  lease  on  life. 

For  there  was  just  one  side  to  the  Japan- 


ese question:  you  favored  Japanese  action 
in  Siberia — or  you  didn’t. 

Take  the  Columbus  Dispatch: 

"If  Japan  invades  Russia,  as  now  seems 
probable,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
allies.” 

There  are  no  "ifs  and  ands”  about  that. 
Then  there  was  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail: 

"The  entente  powers,  along  with  us,  must 
dissuade  Japan  from  the  step  proposed. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  join  a Japanese  expedition 
to  Siberia.” 
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Waiting  (or  the  Work 

And  there  you  were.  Of  course  there 
were  bound  to  be  a few  editors  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a problem  unless 
it  is  all  mixed  up.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, for  example: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  entente 
powers  there  will  be  no  objection  to  such 
a plan,  and  now  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  smoothed  away  all  causes  of 
friction,  there  can  be  no  opposition  from 
this  country.  Possibly,  however,  it  may 
have  great  future  potentialities.  If  Japan 
seeks  an  outlet  to  the  west  for  her  surplus 
population,  the  consequences  in  Siberia  may 
easily  be  of  far-reaching  importance.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  also  insists  on  in- 
dulging itself  in  a vision  of  possible  com- 
plications: 

“We  are  not  sanguine  as  to  our  ability  to 
moderate  the  growth  of  Japanese  power  in 
the  far  cast.  Japan  is  strong  and  her  state- 
craft is  not  complicated  by  internationalist 
formulae.  It  concerns  itself  persistently, 
with  the  interests  of  Japan,  and  if  there  is 
one  thing  which  we  may  assume  it  is  that 
Japan  will  expand.  The  resources  of  Sagha- 
lin  and  eastern  Siberia  are  of  great  value 
and  in  the  masterful  hands  of  the  Japanese 


they  would  be  industriously  developed  for 
the  greatness  of  their  country. 

“If  Japan  acts  alone  in  this  crisis  we  shall 
have  no  standing  to  affect  the  terms  of  her 
intervention.  Neither  can  we  shirk  respon- 
sibility either  to  Russia  or  to  America  by 
not  participating.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
keep  clear,  as  we  may  be  obliged  to  do,  we 
may  avoid  the  appearance  of  complicity  in 
what  the  bolshevik  leaders  will  at  once  de- 
nounce as  an  imperialist  enterprise.  We 
may  well  consider  this  as  an  element  in  the 
problem.  We  cannot  afford  to  exaggerate 
its  importance.” 

The  Detroit  News  obviated  the  “yes”  or 
“no"  kind  of  answer  by  the  more  subtle 
method  of  shunting  the  whole  matter  off 
onto  the  subject  of  ships: 

"Now  there  is  a new  development  Japan 
is  eager,  ostensibly  for  her  own  protection, 
to  land  an  expedition  of  size  at  Vladivostok. 
American  diplomats  seem  unwilling  to  give 
Japan  a free  hand  in  the  matter.  Their  rea- 
sons are  not  given.  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  they  believe  that  Japan  has  regarded 
this  war  a bit  too  much  with  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance?  It  is  true  that  she  has  aided 
her  allies  with  destroyers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— where  Japanese  ships  were  being 
torpedoed.  It  is  true  that  she  cleaned  the 
Germans  out  of  the  Pacific — and  still  occu- 
pies German  land  there.  But  is  she  doing 
all  the  allies  have  a reasonable  right  to  ex- 
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pect  her  to  do?  There  are  216,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  Australia,  9.000  miles 
by  sea  from  San  Francisco  and  little,  if  any, 
farther  from  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the 
Panama  canal.  Why  not  make  the  move- 
ment of  some  of  this  wheat  by  Japanese 
vessels  part  of  the  ship-plate  bargain  and 
the  Vladivostok  agreement?" 

Press  opinion,  however,  was  rather  evenly 
divided,  the  usual  arguments  for  and  against 
Japanese  action  in  Siberia  being  sum- 
marized thus  in  the  New  York  Post: 


“It  is  not  at  all  the  essence  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  trust  or  distrust  Japanese 
intentions.  It  is  not  of  Japan  we  must 
think,  but  of  Russia,  We  may  look  upon  the 
proposal  for  Japanese  intervention  in 
Siberia  as  a sincere  desire  to  frustrate  Ger- 
man purposes.  We  may  concede  that  the 
allied  desire  is  the  altruistic  one  of  helping 
distracted  Russia  to  find  herself  by  giving 
her  the  lead  in  a definite  course  of  action. 
We  may  say  all  these  things  and  yet  insist 
that  on  the  mere  ground  of  expediency  any 
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attempt  that  looks  like  coercion  applied  to 
Russia  would  be  a blunder  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. For  the  heart  of  the  Russian  prob- 
lem is  this:  if  Russia  is  to  be  saved  for  her- 
self and  for  the  allies,  the  regenerative 
force  must  come  from  within  Russia.  Un- 
questionably, it  is  our  duty  and  for  our 
interest  to  stimulate  in  every  way  possible 
this  process  of  regeneration.  Unquestion- 
ably, we  can  be  of  use  if  we  go  at  the  task 
in  the  right  way.  But  the  advance  of  allied 
armies  into  Siberian  provinces,  is  not  the 
right  way. 

“The  obvious  first  result  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  bolshevik  tirade  against  the 
imperialist  aims  of  the  allies.  If  Lenine 
still  needs  a moral  justification  for  signing 
an  ignominious  peace  with  Germany,  he 
would  have  it  then.  He  would  show  that 
Japan  and  the  other  allies  are  no  less  land- 
hungry  that  the  Junkers.  He  would  argue 


that  just  as  the  German  armies  are  march- 
ing to  crush  the  revolution  from  the  west, 
the  Japanese  armies  are  marching  for  the 
funeral  feast  of  Russian  liberties  from  the 
cast." 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  the  military 
reasons  which  might  conceivably  outweigh 
the  moral  handicap  the  allies  would  as- 
sume? continues  the  Post.  "How  can  a 
Japanese  occupation  of  great  stretches  of 
territory  in  Siberia  affect  the  advance 
of  German  armies  into  Russia?  Or  is 
it  to  be  not  Siberia  merely?  Granted 
the  immense  superiority  of  Japanese  effi- 
ciency over  Russian,  we  cannot  forget  the 
lessons  of  the  Manchurian  war  of  fourteen 
years  ago.  Russia  was  beaten  because  she 
was  fighting  at  the  end  of  a thin  line  of  rail- 
way more  than  five  thousand  miles  long. 
Japan  would  be  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tage in  any  campaign  planned  for  European 
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Russia.  If  the  Teuton  prisoners  in  Siberia 
today  are  so  formidable  a force  as  to 
threaten  Japanese  interests  in  her  Man- 
churian sphere,  what  of  the  threat  to  a 
Japanese  line  of  communications  all  across 
Asia  and  half  of  Europe?  How  many  Jap- 
anese troops  will  be  needed  to  guard  this 
line  of  communications?  And  just  what  sort 
of  campaign  against  German  arms  can  be 
waged  by  Japanese  troops  in  the  heart  of  a 
Russia  that  is  determined  not  to  fight? 
But  if  this  is  leaping  too  far  ahead,  if  there 
is  no  intention  of  bringing  an  allied  army 
to  the  Russian  front  by  way  of  Siberia, 
then  there  is  no  vital  reason  for  going 
into  Siberia  altogether.  We  shall  irritate 
and  alarm  without  being  practically  effec- 
tive." 

In  the  meantime  the  German  press  found 
what  solace  it  could  in  what  we  might  call 
the  "remoteness  of  the  future."  The  Mun- 
chener  Nachrichten,  for  example: 

“Germany  can  calmly  await  any  new 
move  the  entente  may  make.  We  must  see 
things  as  they  are  and  not  as  we  wish 
them.  What  Japan  will  do  in  the  future 
is  still  obscure,  but  what  she  is  doing 
today  is  evident.  She  is  preparing  to  make 
a new  effort  against  us.” 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  takes  the  same 
attitude,  only  in  a slightly  different  way: 


"What  is  going  on  today  in  eastern  Asia 
cannot  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  us.” 
“They"  (the  allies)  “want  firmly  to  exclude 
Germany  from  eastern  Asia.  For  us  a far 
east  policy  is  only  possible  with  the  aid 
of  Russia  or  England.  Germany  conse- 
quently should  not  think  of  allowing  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  reigns  in  Russia 
to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.” 

The  Cologne  Volkszeitung  with  its 
characteristic  cynical  pose,  says  that  Japan 
does  not  intend  to  be  left  out  when  the 
Russian  spoils  are  divided,  and  that  Japan's 
move  for  intervention  is  no  surprise  to 
observers  of  developments  in  the  far  east. 

That,  of  course,  like  the  question  raised 
in  this  question  as  to  the  good  faith  of 
Japan,  is  answered  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Japan  has  always  been  true  to  her  engage- 
ments to  quote  the  New  York  Tribune, 
“Japan  was  a faith-keeping  nation.  She 
became  Germany’s  enemy  by  the  naive 
reason  of  being  Great  Britain’s  ally. 

“By  breaking  faith  she  might  have  taken 
as  much  of  Asia  as  she  wanted.  By  break- 
ing faith  today  she  could  divide  the  whole 
of  Asia  with  the  Teuton. 

Therefore  let  us  trust  her,  not  that 
it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  but  that  she  has 
deserved  it,  besides.” 

Not  so  simple  after  all,  is  it? 
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The  Poison  Growth 
of  Prussianism 

by  Otto  H.  Kahn 

Editor's  Note:  No  one  in  .America  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Kahn 
to  discuss  the  Prussian  menace.  Born  in  Germany,  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  age,  and  through  the  opportunities  which  he  found  here, 
combined  with  his  splendid  abilities  as  an  organiser,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  interests  in  the  American  financial  world. 

Mr.  Kahn  has  not  forgotten  that  America  is  his  home;  that  it  is  to 
the  country  of  his  adoption  that  he  owes  his  first  allegiance.  And  when 
he  talks  about  modern  Germany,  it  is  not  as  an  arm-chair  critic,  but  as 
a man  who  through  frequent  znsits  to  the  old  country  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  study  conditions  at  first  hand. 


The  world  has  been  hurt  within  these 
past  three  years  as  it  was  never  hurt  before. 
In  the  gloomy  and  accusing  procession  of 
infinite  sorrow  and  pain  which  was  started 
on  that  thrice  accursed  day  of  July,  1914,  the 
hurt  inflicted  on  Americans  of  German  de- 
scent takes  its  tragically  rightful  place. 

The  iron  has  entered  our  souls.  We  have 
been  wantonly  robbed  of  invaluable  posses- 
sions which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries;  we  have  been  rendered 
ashamed  of  that  in  which  we  took  pride;  we 
have  been  made  the  enemies  of  those  of  our 
own  blood;  our  very  names  carry  the  sound 
of  a challenge  to  the  world. 

Surely  we  have  all  too  valid  a title  to 
rank  amongst  those  most  bitterly  aggrieved 
by  Prussianism,  and  to  align  ourselves  in 
the  very  forefront  of  those  who  in  word  and 
deed  are  fighting  to  rid  the  world  forever 
of  that  malignant  growth. 

Heaven  knows,  I do  not  want,  by  any- 
thing I may  be  saying  or  doing,  to  add  one 
ounce  to  the  burden  of  the  world’s  execra- 
tion which  rests  already  with  crushing 
weight  upon  the  rulers  of  Germany  and 
their  misguided  people.  Nor  do  I seek  for- 
giveness'for  my  German  birth  by  demon- 
strative zeal  in  action  or  speech.  .■  «■* 

I was  and  am  proud  of  the  great  inheri- 
tance which  came  to  me  as  a birthright 


and  of  the  illustrious  contributions  which 
the  German  people  have  made  to  the  im- 
perishable assets  of  the  world.  Until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  I maintained 
close  and  active  personal  and  business  rela- 
tions in  Germany.  I was  well  acquainted 
with  a number  of  the  leading  personages  of 
the  country.  I served  in  the  German  army 
thirty  years  ago.  1 took  an  active  interest 
in  furthering  German  art  in  America. 

I do  not  apologize  for,  nor  am  I ashamed 
of,  my  German  birth.  But  I am  ashamed — 
hitterly  and  grievously  ashamed — of  the 
Germany  which  stands  convicted  before  the 
high  tribunal  of  the  world’s  public  opinion 
of  having  planned1- and  willed  war;  of  the 
revolting  deeds  committed  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France,  of  the  infamy  of  the  Lusi- 
tania murders,  of  innumerable  violations  of 
the  Hague  convention  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions, of  abominable  and  perfidious  plotting 
in  friendly  countries  and  shameless  abuse 
of  their  hospitality,  of  crime  heaped  upon 
crime  in  hideous  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  men. 

I cherish  the  memories  of  my  youth,  but 
these  very  memories  make  me  cry  out  in 
pain  and  wrath  against  those  who  have 
befouled  the  spiritual  soil  of  the  old  Ger- 
many, in  which  they  were  rooted. 

I revere  the  high  ideals  and  fine  tradi- 
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tions  of  that  old  Germany  and  the  time- 
honored  conceptions  of  right  conduct  which 
my  parents  and  the  teachers  of  my  early 
youth  bade  me  treasure  throughout  lile, 
but  all  the  more  burning  is  my  resentment, 
all  the  more  deeply  grounded  my  hostility, 
against  the  Prussian  caste  who  trampled 
those  ideals,  traditions  and  conceptions  in 
the  dust. 

Long  before  the  war,  I had  come  to  look 
upon  Prussianism  as  amongst  the  deadliest 
poison  growths  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
soil  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  when 
Belgium  was  invaded,  I searched  my  con- 
science and  my  judgment  in  sorrow  and 
anguish,  the  powerful  voice  of  blood  argu- 
ing against  the  still,  small  voice  of  right. 

The  Crowning  Sin 

And  it  became  clear  to  me  to  the  point 
of  solemn  and  unshakeable  conviction  that 
Prussianism,  in  mad  infatuation,  had  com- 
mitted the  crowning  sin  of  outraging  and 
defying  the  conscience  of  the  world  and  of 
challenging  right  to  mortal  combat  against 
might  and  that  the  cause  which  the  allies 
were  defending  was  our  cause,  because  it 
was  the  cause  of  peace,  humanity,  justice 
and  liberty  (aye,  liberty,  even  though  Rus- 
sia, then  under  autocratic  rule,  happened  to 
be  arrayed  on  that  side,  and  even  though 
diplomats  and  rulers  made  that  sacred  cause 
the  basis  and  excuse  for  territorial  barter 
and  trade  and  spoils  hunting). 

In  accordance  with  this  conviction,  I have 
acted  and  spoken  ever  since,  but  I did  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  either  right  or  fitting 
for  me  publicly  to  state  and  agitate  my 
views  as  long  as  our  country  was  neutral. 

Now,  America,  the  never-defeated,  has 
thrown  her  sword  into  the  scale,  because 
to  do  so  was  indispensable  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  basic  and  elementary  principles 
of  right  and  peace  among  the  nations,  no 
less  than  for  our  own  honor  and  our  own 
safety,  the  preservation  of  our  institutions 
and  our  very  destiny. 

To  cooperate  toward  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  war  is  the  one  and  supreme 
duty  of  every  American,  regardless  of  birth, 
of  sympathies  and  of  political  views.  The 
American  of  German  descent  who,  in  this 
time  of  test  and  trial,  does  not  serve  the 
land  of  his  adoption  with  the  utmost  meas- 


ure of  single-minded  devotion  and  with 
every  ounce  of  his  power,  perjured  himself 
when  he  took  his  oath  of  allegiance  and 
proves  himself  guilty  of  treacherous 
duplicity. 

Thank  heaven,  the  number  of  those  luke- 
warm in  their  patriotism,  or  lacking  in 
loyalty,  is  very  small  indeed,  far  too  small 
to  affect  the  record  of  Americans  of  Ger- 
man birth  for  good  citizenship  and  service 
to  the  country  in  peace  and  war. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  over- 
whelming majority,  indeed  all  but  an  insig- 
nificant minority,  meant  what  they  said 
when  they  swore  full  and  sole  allegiance 
to  America,  that  they  will  prove  themselves 
wholly  worthy  of  the  high  privilege  of 
citizenship  and  of  the  generous  trust  of 
their  native  fellow  citizens,  and  that  they 
will  not  fail  or  falter  under  any  test  what- 
soever. 

We  will  not  permit  the  blood  in  our 
veins  to  drown  the  conscience  in  our  breast. 
We  will  heed  the  call  of  honor  beyond  the 
call  of  race. 

We  will  wear  as  a badge  of  honor  the 
abuse  and  spite  of  those  who  place  another 
cause,  whatever  it  be,  above  the  nation's 
cause  and  who  see  hypocrisy  or  hidden  mo- 
tives behind  the  plain  profession  of  uncon- 
ditional loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  American 
of  foreign  birth,  because  unconditional 
American  loyalty  is  not  in  them. 

Yet,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  Americans  of 
German  descent  to  do  our  duty  by  our 
country  and  fellow  citizens,  however  fully 
and  unreservedly,  if  we  do  it  in  resigned 
and  oppressed  silence.  1 believe  we  should 
speak  out. 

The  Duty  of  Protest 

I believe  that  we  should  speak  out, 
because  our  voices  may  reach  the  ear  and 
the  conscience  of  the  German  people  when 
no  other  voices  can,  and  because  they  will 
reach  the  ear  of  its  rulers.  These.  I know, 
counted  upon  the  moral,  if  not  the  actual, 
support  of  the  German-born  in  America 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  preventing  our 
joining  the  war,  and  now,  when  we  have 
joined,  they  count  upon  that  support  to 
agitate  for  an  inconclusive  and  unrighteous 
peace. 

I believe  that  we  should  speak  out  to  con- 
vince our  native-born  fellow  citizens  that 
our  fundamental  conceptions  of  right  and 
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wrong  arc  like  theirs,  that  the  taint  of  Ger- 
many is  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  system 
of  rulcrship,  that  we  are  with  them  and  of 
them  wholeheartedly,  single-mindedly  and 
unreservedly;  because  if  we  failed  in  con- 
veying to  them  that  conviction  in  the  hour 
of  our  common  country’s  stress  and  trial, 
there  would  ensue  the  calamity  of  a spirit- 
ual, if  not  an  actual,  breach  between  them 
and  us  which  it  would  take  a generation  to 
heal.  > 


There  are  some  of  you,  probably,  who 
will  still  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Germany  you  knew  can  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  which  have  made  it  an  outlaw 
amongst  the  nations.  But  do  you  know 
modern  Germany?  Unless  you  have  been 
there  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  at  regular  intervals; 
unless  you  have  looked  below  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  marvelous  material  progress 
and  achievement  and  seen  how  the  soul  of 
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Germany  was  being  eaten  away  by  the  viru- 
lent poison  of  Prussian  ism;  unless  you  have 
watched  and  followed  the  appalling  trans- 
formation of  German  mentality  and  moral- 
ity under  the  nefarious  and  puissant  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood  of  power-worship, 
you  do  not  know  the  Germany  of  this  day 
and  generation. 

The  Change  in  Germany 

It  is  not  the  Germany  of  old,  the  land 
of  our  affectionate  remembrance.  It  is  not 
the  Germany  which  men  now  of  middle 
age  or  over  knew  in  their  youth.  It  is  not 
the  Germany  of  the  first  Emperor  William, 
a modest  and  God-fearing  gentleman.  It  is 
not  the  Germany,  even,  of  Bismarck,  man 
of  blood  and  iron  though  he  was,  who  had 
builded  a structure  which,  whilst  not 
founded  on  liberty,  yet  was  capable  and 
gave  promise  of  going  down  into  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  enlight- 
ened and  even  beneficent  autocracy;  who, 
in  the  contemplative  and  mellowed  wisdom 
of  his  old  age,  often  warned  the  nation 
against  the  very  spirit  which,  alas,  came 
to  have  sway  over  it,  and  against  the  very 
war  which  that  spirit  unchained. 

The  Germany  which  brought  upon  the 
world  the  immeasurable  disaster  of  this 
war,  and  at  whose  monstrous  deeds  and  doc- 
trines the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
stand  aghast,  started  into  definite  being  less 
than  thirty  years  ago.  I can  almost  lay  my 
finger  upon  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
its  ill-omened  advent. 

Germany’s  New  Course 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  a "new  course’’ 
was  flamboyantly  proclaimed  by  those  in 
authority,  and  the  term  "new  course"  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  With  it  and 
from  it  there  came  a truly  marvelous  quick- 
ening of  the  energies  and  creative  abilities 
of  the  nation,  a period  of  material  achieve- 
ment and  of  social  progress,  in  short,  a 
national  forward  movement  almost  un- 
equalled in  history.  The  world  looked  on 
in  admiration,  perhaps  not  entirely  free 
from  a tinge  of  envy.  Germany  was  con- 
quering the  earth  by  peaceful  penetration; 
and  no  one  stood  in  its  way.  It  had  free 
access  to  all  the  seas  and  all  the  lands. 

But  with  that  “new  course”  and  from  it 
there  also  came  a new  god,  a false  and  evil 


god.  He  exacted  as  sacrifices  for  his  altars 
the  time-honored  ideals  of  the  fathers,  and 
other  high  and  noble  things.  And  his  com- 
mands were  obeyed. 

There  came  upon  the  German  people  a 
whole  train  of  new  and  baneful  influences 
and  impulses,  formidably  stimulating  as  a 
powerful  drug.  There  came,  amongst  other 
evils,  materialism  and  covetousness  and  ir- 
rcligion;  -over-weening  arrogance,  an  im- 
patient contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
a mania  for  world  dominion,  and  a veritable 
lunacy  of  power  worship.  There  came  also 
a fixed  and  irrational  distrust  of  the  inten- 
tions of  other  nations,  for  the  evil  which  had 
crept  into  their  own  souls  made  them  see 
evil  in  others,  and  that  distrust  was  nurtured 
carefully  and  deliberately  by  those  in 
authority. 

And,  finally,  there  came  “the  day"  in 
which  the  “new  course,"  fatally  and  in- 
evitably, was  bound  to  culminate.  There 
came  the  old  temptation,  as  old  as  humanity 
itself.  The  tempter  took  the  Prussian  and 
Prussianized  rulers  up  a high  mountain  and 
showed  them  all  the  riches  and  power  of 
the  world.  Showed  them  the  great  coun- 
tries and  capitals  of  the  earth  teeming  with 
peaceful  labor — Brussels,  Paris,  London, 
aye,  and  New  York,  and  told  them:  "Look 
at  these.  Use  your  power  ruthlessly  and 
they  are  yours.”  And  those  rulers  did  not 
say:  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;”  but  they 
said:  “Lead  on,  Satan,  and  we  shall  follow 
thee.”  And  follow  him  they  did,  and 
brought  upon  the  green  earth  the  red  ruin 
of  hell. 

And  with  rejoicing  they  greeted  “the 
day.”  It  was  to  bring  them,  as  one  German 
in  an  important  position  here  expressed  it 
to  me,  in  August,  1914,  “a  merry  war  and 
victory  before  the  year  is  out.” 

The  Quintessence  of  Prussianism 

Truly,  history  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
spiritual  poisoning  and  the  resulting  hor- 
rible transmutation  of  a whole  people,  such 
as  Prussianism  wrought  in  the  incredibly 
short  period  of  one  generation.  Nor  would 
1 believe  that  such  a dreadful  phenomenon 
could  possibly  take  place  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and  my  own  ears. 

My  observations  led  me  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  Prussianism  had  reached  the  crest 
of  its  influence  some  years  before  the  war 
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and  that  liberal  tendencies  were  beginning 
to  make  headway  against  it. 

There  were  many  men  in  Germany  before 
the  war  who  were  opposed  to  and  saw  the 
dangers  arising  from  militarist  ambition  and 
jingo  teaching  and  raised  their  voices 
against  them  in  warning.  There  was  the 
ever-increasing  socialist  vote  which, 
although  socialism  in  the  German  empire 
does  not  mean  what  it  means  in  Russia  and 
amongst  the  extremists  in  our  country, 
did  mean  opposition  to  Junker  methods  and 
reactionary  tendencies. 

I am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  very 
growth  and  spread  of  that  liberal  spirit  did 
not  have  some  influence  in  causing  the 
militarist  clique  to  precipitate  the  war,  as 
throughout  history  autocracy  has  resorted 
frequently  to  the  unity-compelling  force  of 
war  in  order  to  arrest,  divert  and  thwart 
liberalism  and  independence. 

To  deceive  the  German  people,  and  steel 
them  to  patriotic  determination  and  sacri- 
fice, the  Prussian  rulers  and  their  spokes- 
men affirmed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  have  kept  reaffirming  ever  since  with 
nauseating  reiteration  and  disgusting  hypoc- 
risy, that  theirs  was  a defensive  war,  forced 
upon  them  by  wicked  and  envious  neigh- 
bors. 

Not  a Defensive  War 

A defensive  war!  Was  it  a defensive  war 
which  Prussianism  was  thinking  of  when  it 
declined  England’s  repeated  offer  for  a re- 
duction by  both  countries  of  the  building  of 
warships;  when  it  refused  at  the  last  Hague 
conference  to  discuss  the  limitation  of 
standing  armies  and  armaments;  when 
Germany — alone  amongst  the  great  nations 
— rejected  our  offer  of  a treaty  of  arbi- 
tration? 

Years  before  the  war,  Nietzsche,  than 
whom  no  man  had  greater  influence  in 
shaping  the  trend  of  German  thought  in  the 
past  thirty  years,  wrote: 

"You  shall  love  peace  as  a means  to  pre- 
pare for  new  wars.  You  say  that  a good 
cause  may  hallow  even  war,  but  I say  to 
you  that  it  is  a good  war  which  hallows 
every  cause.” 


On  July  29,  1914,  the  well  informed  Ger- 
man newspaper,  Vorwaerts,  declared: 

"The  camarilla  of  war-lords  is  working 
with  absolutely  unscrupulous  means  to 
carry  out  their  fearful  designs  to  precipi- 
tate a world  war.” 

In  October,  1914,  three  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  Maximilian  Harden, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of 
German  publicists,  wrote: 

"Let  us  renounce  those  miserable,  efforts 
to  excuse  the  actions  of  Germany  in  declar- 
ing war.  It  is  not  against  our  will  that  we 
have  thrown  ourselves  into  this  gigantic 
adventure.  The  war  has  not  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  others  and  by  surprise.  We 
have  willed  the  war.  It  was  our  duty  to 
will  it.  We  decline  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  united  Europe.  We  reject  its 
jurisdiction.  One  principle  alone  counts 
and  no  other — one  principle  which  contains 
and  sums  up  all  the  others — might." 

Germany  Rejects  Peace  Plans 

A defensive  warl  There  are  certain  tele- 
grams from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  British 
ambassador  in  Germany,  sent  during  the 
week  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  which  evep  to  this  day  are  un- 
known in  Germany,  as  they  were  never  per- 
mitted to  be  published.  In  these  messages 
the  British  foreign  minister  went  almost  on 
his  knees  to  beg  Germany  to  consent  to  a 
conference  in  order  to  avoid  war. 

He  went  to  the  utmost  limits  in  promising 
benevolent  consideration  for  Germany's 
viewpoint  and  wishes,  then  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  he  stated  that  if  Germany  would 
put  forward  any  reasonable  proposition 
honestly  calculated  to  maintain  peace,  Eng- 
land would  support  it  with  all  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  if  France  and  Russia  would  not 
fall  in  line  England  would  promptly  sep- 
arate itself  from  these  two  countries. 

These  overtures  and  pleas  met  with  no 
response  from  the  masters  of  Germany. 
They  declared  war.  Upon  them  rests  the 
blood-guilt  for  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  the  world. 
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Qftice-boying  for  a bunch  of  cartoonists 
is  not  a business — it’s  a pleasure,  I don’t 
have  to  step  into  the  office  until  ten  o’clock 
in  the  a.  m.,  and  I drop  the  pick  at 
four  in  the  aft.  That  beats  a lot  o'  guys 
I know  who  work  from  right  to  six. 
Why  just  think,  according  to  London 
time  I am  just  stepping  on  the  office 
duties  when  the  kids  in  England  are  com- 
ing home  from  the  knowledge  factory.  Of 
course  that  can  be  bettered  by  horning  in 
to  the  well-known  metropolitan  daily  when 
the  tots  on  this  side  of  the  pond  are  romping 
homeward  from  the  hickory  desks — and 
sometimes  you’d  think  1 was,  to  hear  the 
boss  holler  when  I'm  only  an  hour  or  two 
late. 

Every  time  I'm  late  (which  is  every  day) 
the  boss  tells  me  that  Rockerfeller  and  the 
rest  of  those  nickel  nursers  have  been  at 
their  toil  for  three  hours.  Then  he  wants 

to  know,  who  in I am  to  he  coming  in 

at  such  a fashionable  time.  But  you  can't 
beat  it — you  can't  even  tie  it.  A newspaper 
shop  is  the  greatest  place  in  the  world. 
You  can  get  the  ‘‘low  down"  and  the 
"strong"  on  anything  that’s  in  the  running. 

Ml 


( AsA  Tad, 

When  there’s  a big  light  on  hand  all  you 
have  to  do  is  ankle  over  to  the  ticker 
and  lamp  the  reading  matter.  Then  I’ve  al- 
ways got  my  nose  stuck  in  the  sporting 
editor's  copy. 

Hcrshficld  always  gives  us  the  latest  dope 
on  the  best  show  in  town.  "Hash,”  you 
know,  is  the  guy  that  draws  "Abie  the 
Agent."  He  takes  Abie  to  a show  with 
him,  and  then  proceeds  to  write  a yarn  lor 
the  paper  about  it.  But  we  fool  ’em;  we 
ask  him  all  about  it  before  he  writes  it  for 
the  paper.  Hershheld  gets  all  his  ideas 
around  Jewish  restaurants.  1 go  with  him 
once  in  a while,  but  as  I don’t  like  the  idea 
of  getting  poisoned  I have  laid  off  of  late. 

You  can’t  get  the  dope  from  Hal  Coff- 
man before  it  gets  in  the  papers.  He’s 
the  guy  that  makes  pictures  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  Jack  Frost  biting  the  ears  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  big,  fat  food  trusts  and 
poor  lit’  kids  with  holes  in  their  stock- 
ings selling  papers  on  a snowy  day.  He 
makes  guys  climbing  up  the  rocks  to  the 
success  building,  too.  You’ve'  seen  them, 
haven't  you?  You  know — a mountain,  and 
then  on  top  is  a little  building  like  a bird 
cage.  Across  the  top  of  it  is  printed  “SUC- 
CESS." I often  asked  him  what  the  guy 
is  supposed  to  do  when  he  reaches  there, 
but  he  always  replies,  "Aw,  buy  a paper  and 
see." 

You've  seen  pictures  by  C.  D.  Batchelor, 
too.  He  joined  our  league  a couple  of 
years  ago.  We  got  him  from  Las  Vegas, 
a bush-league  town  in  New  Mexico;  and 
my,  how  that  boy  has  grown!  He  makes 
tear  jerkers  guaranteed  to  bring  tears  from 
anybody’s  eyes,  even  Charlie  Chaplin’s. 
And,  oh  hoy!  can't  this  gink  draw  dames! 
Maybe  you  never  heard  of  this  here  Las 
Vegas  place.  I never  did,  but  it  must  be 
some  town  if  “Hatch”  gets  the  inspiration 
for  his  female  pictures  there. 

Then  take  Mr.  Hoban — but  don’t  take  him 
far.  That's  the  baby  that  makes  'em  sit 
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up  and  take  notice.  Why,  he's  the  guy  that 
draws  “Jerry  on  the  Job”  that  you  read  hot 
off  the  press  every  day.  Hoban  lives  in 
“Philly"  and  from  him  I get  all  the  dope 
on  the  Philadelphia  doings,  sporting  events 
and  all.  He  tries  to  tell  me  about  the  Ath- 
letics, but  I turn  a deaf  ear  to  that  chatter. 
He  tries  hard  to  boost  that  town  but  I heard 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  President  Wilson 
was  going  to  sever  relations  with  Phila- 
delphia, so  Pm  off  'em  from  now  on.  At 
that,  Hoban  has  a hard  time  getting  past 
with  the  customs  officials  on  his  weekly  trip 
to  the  old  home  town. 

Then  we  have  that  world's  famous  and 
justly  celebrated,  and  only.  Tad.  There  is 
only  one  thing  1 can  hold  against  Tad — ' 
he  is  left-handed.  Yes,  he’s  the  only  man 
in  the  business  pushing  a pen  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  shoulder.  Tad  calls  me 
his  private  secretary.  And  believe  me,  I 
have  to  go  some  to  live  up  to  it.  Tad 
has  originated  such  hits  as  "Daffy  Dills," 
“Silk  Hat  Harry’s  Divorce  Suit,"  and  “In- 
door Sports.”  He  has  made  many  a phrase 
famous  all  over  the  globe.  He’s  a good 
guy  to  be  secretary  to,  because  I know  I 
get  more  than  my  share  of  all  the  fight 
tickets  he  gets.  That’s  all  I can  get,  though; 
nobody  can  pry  him  loose  of  a jit.  He  origi- 
nated all  this  "hard-boiled  egg”  stuff,  and 
I think  it  comes  right  from  the  heart.  He’s 
about  a twenty-five-miuute  egg  himself. 

Take,  for  instance,  Arnot.  Arnot  swings 
a wicked  pen  that  thrashes  out  "How  do 
They  Do  It?"  He  is  one  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  stock  of  cartoonists,  like  Tad. 
He’s  not  like  the  rest  of  the  bunch  in  one 
respect.  While  the  others  are  telling  stories 
or  reading  papers,  he’s  right  in  there  turn- 
ing out  drawings  like  papers  falling  out  of 
a press.  No  matter  what  noise  or  dis- 
turbance is  going  on  it  doesn’t  disturb  him 
in  the  least:  he  just  keeps  on  working. 

Nextl  Cliff  Sterrett  and  Tom  McNamara 
Sterrett  tips  off  all  the  dames  on  what’s  new 


in  “Polly  and  Her  Pals,"  while  McNamara 
gives  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood  the 
low-down  on  baseball  and  "googlies”  in  “Us 
Boys(”  These  two  pen  slingers  do  all  their 
work  at  home.  They  claim  the  office  is 
too  noisy  for  their  nerves  and  they  can’t 
think,  but  nobody  down  here  ever  accused 
them  of  thinking.  Still,  they  live  in  Lyn- 
brook,  I-ong  Island,  where  the  music  of  the 
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dog  and  chicken  are 
as  plain  as  the  edge 
of  a ruler.  I guess 
the  boys  can't  stand 
the  clicking  of  the 
typewriter.  And 
then  again,  I don’t 
whistle  so  soft  that 
I can't  be  heard. 

"Ole  George 
‘Yorba  Linda'  Her- 
riman"  to  the  front, 
please!  Ole'  boy 
George  draws 
“Baron  Bean"  and 
“Krazy  Kat."  Did 
you  ever  notice  all 
the  Spanish  George 
uses  in  "Krazy 
Kat"?  You  may 
think  it’s  phony, 
but  it's  not.  Honest 
to  goodness,  it's  on  the  level.  He  speaks 
about  fourteen  different  languages— almost 
any  language — except  American.  Hoban 
and  I are  the  two  best  Irishmen  in  the 
works,  and  George  tries  to  horn  in,  making 


certain  claims  t o 
Celtic  ancestry,  but 
it  doesn't  take.  Two 
in  one  room  is 
enough  to  represent 
our  nationality.  And 
besides,  if  Herriman 
tells  anyone  else 
he’s  Irish,  that’ll  be 
an  awful  knock  to 
Hoban  and  me.  If 
Herriman  keeps  on 
insisting  that  he's 
Irish,  Hoban  and  I 
will  both  turn 
Swedish. 

Winsor  McCay 
and  “Eddie"  Whee- 
lan  work  in  the 
American,  but  they 
can’t  get  along  with- 
out me.  Whenever 
they  need  anything  done  that  requires 
brains  or  skill  they  have  to  send  for  me — 
they  don't  give  those  kids  in  the  American 
a rumble.  Therefore  I am  associated  with 
these  two  notable  gentlemen,  besides  all  the 
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celebrities  in  our  room.  McCay’s  the  boy 
that  turns  out  the  drawings.  What  docs 
sixteen  skyscrapers  and  a couple  of  battle* 
ships  in  one  picture  mean  to  him.  Naw- 
thing,  nawthing  at  all.  To  make  a picture 
of  New  York  city  in  an  hour  means  noth- 
ing in  his  young  life.  Mac  just  sits  down, 
takes  out  a pack  of  “pills"  and  goes  right 
to  it.  Right  next  to  him  sits  Wheelan,  the 
nightingale  of  the  art  department.  Eddie 
gets  his  daily  bread  by  drawing  "Old  Man 
Experience"  for  the  American.  Eddie's 
about  six  foot  four,  and  narrow.  He  is 
also  from  Frisco.  Eddie  is  tenor  in  our 
quartet,  which  consists  of  Hoban,  Hersh- 
field,  Eddie  and  Yours  Sincerely.  If  any- 
body wants  to  hear  the  latest  song  we  just 
get  Eddie  and  he  yodels  it  for  us. 

Gee,  I'm  getting  kinda’  nervous  now,  be- 
cause I'm  gonna  tell  you  about  my  boss, 
Wex  Jones,  who  is  editor  of  the  comic  page 
and  writes  a column  on  the  back  page  called 
"Inklings  and  Thinklings.”  He  lives  in  Jer- 
sey and  runs  a bull-terrior  farm,  but  we 
don't  hold  that  against  him.  He  must  be  a 
brave  guy  to  live  over  there  because  they're 
the  people  who  don’t  know  when  they  are 
going  to  get  a free  ride  in  the  atmosphere. 


there  are  so  many  explosions  over  there. 
Explosions  happen  over  there  as  often  as  a 
waiter  looking  for  a tip.  They’re  trying  to 
put  a bill  through  the  house  now  to  allow 
explosions  between  meals.  But  that  don’t 
mean  anything.  Any  morning  at  all  we  ex- 
pect to  see  Mr.  Jones  drop  into  the  office 
without  having  had  his  commutation  ticket 
punched.  He’s  some  little  "baller-out,"  too. 
I ought  to  know,  because  I get  it  every 
morning. 

What  are  the  office  hours  of  these  pen 
shovers?  Oh,  most  any  time  they  care  to 
mention.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  as 
long  as  they  make  a picture  every  day. 
They  have  tjp  keep  their  pictures  ten  days 
ahead.  For  instance,  the  picture  you  saw 
today  was  drawn  ten  days  ago.  Their  ideas? 
They  just  get  to  talking  and  telling  stories 
and  reading  out-of-town  papers — they  man- 
age to  find  one  in  some  paper.  How  old  are 
they?  Well,  their  ages  differ  somewhat. 
I guess  they  run  from  Hoban,  who  is  about 
twenty-three,  to  Tad,  but  I’m  not  even 
going  to  try  to  guess  his  age.  Fight  tickets 
are  scarce  in  these  days  of  “the  high  cost 
of  Annie  Oakleys,"  and  I’d  better  lay  off 
Tad's  age. 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  Norman  Anthony 
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'Carry  yer  fun.  Mister?" 


Long  Live  The  Kaiser! 


On  the  level  how  woulil  you  make  the 
kaiser  spend  a life  if  you  had  your  way 
about  it?  Would  it  really  l>e  an  eternity  in 
boiling  oil,  as  in  your  savage  moods  you 
say,  or  would  you  wish  to  see  a more 
refined  form  of  torture  applied?  Like  J.  F.. 
Sanford,  for  example,  in  this  delightful  col- 
lection of  left-handed  toasts  to  “Long  Live 
the  Kaiser”: 


“Hi  Hicks  strode 
from  the  vaudeville 
And  muttered 
grimly:  ‘Kaiser 

Kill 

Ought  to  live  be- 
yond the  war 
That  he's  the  guilty 
party  for — 

To  hear  these  ‘hero' 
songs — the  duffer. 
Enough  of  them  'd 
make  him  suffer." 

Or  would  you  say 
with  Charles  A. 
Leedy : 

“For  each  dire  mo- 
ment that  his 
pride 

Has  caused  another 
soul  to  weep 
May  chiggcrs  pene- 
trate his  hide 
And  make  a night- 
mare of  his  sleep. 
That  he  may  pay 
for  all  his  sins, 

7M 


We  hope  that  some  geezer  with  a saplin’ 
Will  some  day  swat  the  kaiser's  shin 
And  make  him  walk  like  Charley  Chaplin.” 

Or  does  Don  Marquis,  in  a more  vicious 
vein,  voice  your  feelings? 

“Long  live  the  kaiser! — till  with  noonday 
breath 

He  troubles  heaven 
praying  noon 
away, 

And  out  of  midnight 
visions  begs  -for 
day.” 

Or  even  more  im- 
passionate  is  A. 
Walter  Utting’s 


wish 

as  to 

the 

kaiser's 

future: 

“Until 

each 

stab, 

each 

shot, 

each 

sigh 

The  Kaiter  and  His  Conscience 


Shall  penetrate  his 
leprous  heart. 
Keep  life  in  him; 

nor  let  him  die 
Until  he  eats  Grief's 
every  part; 

Until  the  anguish  he 
has  wrought 
The  last  human 
shall  forgive; 

Until  the  years  dis- 
solve the  thought. 
Wrack  him,  O God, 
and  make  h i m 
live.” 
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America’s  best-known  humorists  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  with  cartoons 

by  Donahey,  “Ding,”  Orson  Lowell,  and 
others.  “The  men  who  make  America 
laugh,”  says  a prefatory  note,  “have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  people,  or  the 
American  people  of  German  birth  or  ances- 
try. They  love  the  German,  but  dislike  the 
Germaniac.  That  the  kaiser  may  live  to 
see,  not  only  the  evil  of  his  days,  but  also 
the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  that  peace  may 
return  to  all  the  nations,  and  laughter  to  all 
the  world,  is  the  hope  of  the  American 
press  humorists.” 


"Long  Live  the  Kaiser!”  By  the  Men 
who  Make  America  Laugh.”  Boston: 

Small,  Maynard  & Company. 

THE  SUNNY  BOOKS 

Have  you  noticed  how  gay  the  book-shop 
windows  have  been  lately?  You  know — 
bright  reds  and  blues  and  greens  and  yel- 
lows, and  everything,  with  picture  of  kid- 
dies at  fun,  and  kitties,  and  puppies?  Well, 
what  you  saw  were  the  “Sunny  Book 
Series"  of  books  for  children.  There  is 
‘Sunny  Rhymes  for  Happy  Children," 
“The  Princess  Finds  a Playmate,”  “Just  for 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DORA 


,&~T*TCr- 

k*  ffl* 


Dorm  drove  a motor  van, 

And  she  drove  it  faster  than 
Any  ordinary  man. 

Did  Dora. 

Into  eomethinf  Dora  ran; 

Thus  the  found  that  people  can 
See  not  only  start  but  an 
Aurora 


Borealis. 


Joyce  Dennys  in  " Our  Girls  in  War  Time." 
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Aunt  Georgi* 

Gtorge  Plank  in  "Freaks  of  Mayfair ,n 

Oh  ye*,  Aunt  Georgie  does  clever  stitching, 
but  he  gets  awfully  tired  of  it  at  times,  don*t 
you  know,  and  he  wears  that  wilted  look  you 
see  here— bored  stiff — no,  stiff  is  not  the  word, 
either.  Ah,  we  have  it— bored  stodgy.  We 
don't  know  what  stodgy  means,  but  Georgie 
looks  like  it. 

You,"  “The  Little  Red  Balloon,"  “The 
Wise  Gray  Cat,"  and  “Tales  of  Little  Cats." 
Every  book  is  just  filled  with 
gaycty;  it  oozes  out  through 
the  covers — that  is  literally 
true,  for  merely  to  look 
at  the  covers  gives  a 
grown-up  a smile  in- 
side, and  gets  him  on 
his  way  in  a happier 
way  of  looking  at 
things. 

Illustrators  and 
lovers  of  beautiful 
illustrating  will  be 
interested  in  the 
back  - cover  decora- 
tion, reproduced  on 
this  page,  by  Pauline 
Croll,  which  illustrates  the 
spirit  in  which  the  entire 
series  has  been  written  and  illus- 
trated. 


A Decoration  by 
Pauline  Croll 


Tha  Volland  "Sunny  Book  Se- 
ries,” Chicago:  The  P.  F.  Vol- 

land Company. 

MR.  BENSON— THEN  SOME 

In  "The  Freaks  of  Mayfair”  we 
have  the  Benson — the  E.  F.  of 
“Dodo”  and  the  long  line  of  en- 
gaging and  sophisticated  stories 
that  followed  it.  And  we  have  a 
little  more  besides.  That  “more" 
represents  a vein  of  whimsical  sa- 
tire that  dissects  a number  of 
people  whom  we  (by  "we”  meaning 
reader  and  reviewer,  one  and  all  of 
us,  alike)  know  and  reveals  to  us 
the  true  inwardness  of  elderly  kit- 
tenhood  of  the  social  climber,  of 
the  snob,  of  the  young  man  who 
does  tatting,  of  the  popular  pastor 
of  a prosperous  parish,  and  of  a 
number  of  other  pests.  Only  Mr. 
Benson  doesn’t  call  them  pests. 
We  repeat  again,  he  is  gentle  in 
his  irony,  until  his  irony  is  hardly 
more  than  whimsy.  You  can  see 
that  in  the  picture  of  "Georgie,” 
which  we  produce  on  this  page.  Georgie 
is  very  palpably  a sissy.  His  father  pleaded 
with  him  to  sow  wild  oats;  to  have  an  af- 
fair, with  the  ladies  or  otherwise,  just  so 
it  was  exciting  to  the  point  of  stirring  his 
blood;  he  tried  to  instil  a passion  for  port, 
but  as  far  as  Georgie  ever  got  was  barley 
water.  Alt  was  to  no  purpose,  and 
then  before  he  could  change  his 
will  the  old  man  died.  So 
languishing  is  Georgie,  so 
auntish,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  “Aunt” 
Georgie,  and  occasion- 
ally, for  no  reason,  he 
rouses  violent  antag- 
onism in  the  breasts 
of  rude,  brainless 
men,  so  that  when  he 
has  left  the  smoking 
room  in  the  evening, 
one  will  sometimes  say 
to  another,  "Good  God  I 
What  is  itt”  And  Mr. 
Benson  leaves  Aunt  Georgie 
most  satisfactorily  up  in  the 
air.  All  this  time  you  wonder 
what  can  become  of  such  a crea- 
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ture  when  he  leaves  this  rough,  masculine 
world.  Well,  Mr.  Benson  has  said  just 
about  all  there  is  to  say  for  all  the  Aunt 
Georgies:  "It  would  be  a very  cruel  thing 
to  think  of  sending  poor  Georgie  to  hell; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  he  went  to 
heaven,  he  would  make  a very  odd  sort  of 
angel.” 

The  volume  has  some  delightful  drawings 
by  George  Plank,  who  has  caught  the  light, 
whimsical  spirit  of  Mr.  Benson's  text. 

“The  Freaks  of  Mayfair.”  By  E.  F.  Ben- 


son. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

KULTUR  IN  CARTOONS 

Raemaekers  is  the  supreme  historian  of 
the  great  war.  There  is  not  an  aspect  of 
the  struggle  that  he  has  not  portrayed  with 
merciless  realism.  There  is  not  a serner 
of  the  hun  heart  that  he  has  not  laid  bare. 
Before  his  cartoons  you  discover  that  dates, 
that  battles,  that  plausible  speeches,  that 


For  Three  Suite  of  Clothes,  Four  Paire  of  Shoes,  and  Five  Pairs  of  Trousers,  the  Secondhand  Dealer’ 
Offered  the  Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bang  SO  Cents 

F.  Fox  in  "F.  Fox-t  Funny  Folk." 
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THE  SKIPPER 

WAS.  USING  WHEN  THE  POWER 
FAILED  THE  OTHeR  DAY  MADE 
A BREAK  FOR  THE  STABLE  WHEN 
THE  SIX  o'clock  whistle  blev/. 

Tke  ToonerviUe  Trolley  That  Meed  All  the  Trains 


diplomacy — you  discover  that  all 
these  things  are  of  very  little  con- 
cern. The  vanity  of  the  German 
military  mind,  its  egoism,  its  self- 
ishness, its  deceit — that  is  all  yon 
need  to  know  to  comprehend  the 
inner  meaning  of  a struggle  in 
which  the  twentieth  century  is 
pitted  against  the  middle  ages. 

No  orator,  in  any  tongue,  a 
writer  once  said  in  the  Baltimore 
American,  “has  so  stirred  the  hu- 
man soul  to  unspeakable  pity  and 
implacable  wrath  as  this  Dutch 
artist  in  the  universal  language 
which  his  pencil  knows  how  to 
speak.  They  who  look  at  his  work 
can  never  forget,  can  never  wholly 
forgive.” 

That  is  it — “unspeakable  pity" 
and  “implacable  wrath.”  These 
are  the  emotions  to  which  the  kai- 
ser’s kind  of  warfare  has  reduced 
the  entire  civilized  world.  Nation- 
al boundaries  and  ambitions  have 
been  effaced,  in  the  commop  pity 
and  anger.  It  is  no  longer  a war 
waged  by  allied  nations;  it  is  a crusade,  a 
crusade  against  Germany  that,  as  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts  observes,  in  his  introduction  to 


A McCutcheon  Drawing  in  a New  Edition  of  on  old 
friend , "Love  Sonnets  of  on  Office  Boy,"  by  S . £. 
Kieer , ond  published  by  Forbes  Publishing  Co,, 
Chicago 


F.  Fox  in  "P.  Fox*s  Funny  Folk." 

one  of  the  cartoons,  "stands  convicted  of 
such  bestial  crime  upon  land  and  sea  that 
one  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  her 
offense  results  not  from  passing  aberra- 
tion or  the  inebriety  of  war,  but  indicates 
an  infection  deep-seated  and  chronic.”  Gov- 
ernment statistics  of  crime  before  the  war, 
says  Mr.  Phillpotts,  "indicated  very  surely 
that  some  deep,  moral  distemper  was  con- 
quering the  German  character  and  running 
like  a plague  through  her  spiritual  and 
sociological  life.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
problem  is  one  for  the  anthropologist 
rather  than  the  lawyer;  yet  even  if  the  Prus- 
sian be  not  a Teuton,  but  a Tatar,  his  indif- 
ference to  every  human  instinct  would  still 
remain  inexplicable.  For  others  of  the  Ta- 
tar stock  are  amenable  to  the  evolution  that 
time  brings,  and  now  pursue  the  business  of 
war  under  modern  conditions  that  embrace 
respect  for  prisoners  and  wounded,  non- 
combatants,  women,  and  children." 

The  present  collection  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  cartoons — 109,  to 
be  exact,  and  is  uniform  with  the  earlier 
collection,  “Raemaekers’  Cartoons.” 

“Kultur  in  Cartoons.”  By  Louis  Rae- 
maekers. New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 
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TAKE  HOBBY  HORSES, 

FOR  EXAMPLE 

We  want  to  suggest  to  congress  the  enact- 
ment of  a law  providing  for  the  internment 
during  the  war  of  faddists — if  you  want 
to  make  it  interment  for  the  more  hope- 
lessly afflicted  we  shall  not  object.  You 
know  the  sort — pale  people  who  make  the 
food  problem  a peg  to  hang  their  vegetarian 
propaganda  on;  bad-digestioned  folks  who, 
as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  soldiers' 
physical  fitness  comes  up,  work  themselves 
into  a terrible  agitation  and  go  around  the 
country  talking — yes,  they  are  always  talk- 
ing— against  the  evils  of  tobacco  and  urging 
the  people  to  desist  from  sending  smokes 
to  the  Sammies. 

We  don’t  know  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  patriotism,  but  we  know  one 
thing — that  it  demands  of  us  a single- 
minded  devotion  to  our  country;  that  an 
individual  with  one  eye  upon  his  country 
and  the  other  upon  his  pet  fad  is  not  the 
kind  of  a patriot  that  is  going  to  help  win 
the  war. 

ELOQUENCE 

A letter  has  just  come  to  a young  lady 
in  Ca*toons  Magazine  office,  written  by 
a young  untutored  Belgian,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  magazines  she  had  sent.  It  has 
a natural  eloquence  that  every  professional 
writer  might  envy,  showing  that  a technical 
knowledge  of  writing  is  not  all  there  is  to 
the  business.  These  paragraphs  show  what 
we  mean: 

70S 


“We  face  still  the  'Huns’  with  the  same 
courage  as  at  Liege  and  don't  want  a peace 
without  plain  recovering  of  the  harm  they 
may  have  done  to  the  allies.  We  are  not 
millions  (if  we  only  were!)  but  a few  thou- 
sands, and  we  are  all  ready  for  sacrifice  for 
our  country  and  the  dear  ones,  the  old  folks 
who  are  . . . over  there  I We  do  not 
think  of  going*  backwards,  ncverl  Ahead, 
with  our  allies,  we  shall  go! 

"Three  years  and  a half  of  war  have  made 
me  feel  like  an  old,  very  old  warrior.  I 
joined' instantly  with  no  other  idea  than  to 
help  punish  the  invader,  and  for  the  cause 
of  mytracel  I am  still  well  spirited;  but  my 
character  has  changed,  and  instead  of  the 
youth  with  idealist  thoughts  you  have  be- 
fore you  an  old  warrior  of  twenty-two 
years." 

"LET  ’EM  OFF  FIRST!” 

That  day  does  not  start  right  when  I do 
not  go  to  work  by  public  conveyance.  I can 
motor  to  work,  or  I can  walk,  as  I some- 
times do,  and  hear  all  the  sounds  incident 
to  busy  streets — the  honking  of  horns,  the 
whistles  of  the  traffic  policemen,  and  the 
shouting  of  newsboys.  These  all  help  in 
getting  me  in  key  for  the  day's  work,  but 
they  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  conductor's 
plea  to  the  clamorous  crowds  on  the  rail- 
way platforms,  "Let  'em  off  first!" 

The  command  is  given  in  a tone  of 
authority  that  forces  the  people  to  stand 
back. 

You  meditate  upon  what  would  hap- 
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pen  but  for  the  trainman's  solicitude  for 
his  passengers.  The  little  blond  stenog- 
rapher who  sat  beside  you  would  without 
doubt  be  carried  to  the  next  station,  or 
maybe  a dozen  stations  beyond,  and,  being 
late,  be  fired.  You  yourself,  for  that  matter, 
might  be  whisked  on  past  your  station  and 
fall  into  a passion  that  would  cause  your 
breakfast  to  sour  and  make  you  surly  all 
day.  And  there  is  always  tragedy  in  that 
frame  of  mind,  since  a man  has  to  be  placid 
these  days  or  lose  his  nerves,  his  job,  and 
everything. 

“Let  ’em  off  first  I” 

— the  command  af- 
fects one  in  another 
way,  too.  It  carries 
a suggestion  that 
one  wants  to  get  off, 
and  that  suggestion 
presently  works  it- 
self into  a command 
to  you  to  get  off — a 
sort  of  challenge  to 
stay  on  if  you  dare. 

You  battle  the 
suggestion  manfully 
from  one  station  to 
another,  until,  by 
the  time  you  reach 
your  stop,  your  mind 
is  keyed  up  to  con- 
cert pitch;  you  are 
thoroughly  awake, 
and  attack  your 
day’s  work  with  an 
energy  that  is  un- 
known to  the  man 
who,  immersed  in 
his  morning  papers, 
is  lost  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  around  him. 

RIVALRY 

My  town  has  the  greatest  baseball  team 
in  the  world  (so  we  fans  insist)  and  also 
it  has  in  its  midst  the  world’s  greatest 
evangelist.  For  long  weeks  speculation  on 
two  subjects  engaged  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  townsmen:  First,  who  will  pitch  the 
opening  game?  and  second,  when  will  they 
hit  the  sawdust  trail? 

A third  subject  obtruded  itself  at  times. 
This  had  to  do  with  the  probable  opening 
of  the  usual  spring  engagement  of  Bar- 


num  and  Bailey's  world-famous  circus. 

The  sawdust  trail  succeeded  in  the  end  in 
monopolizing  public  interest,  baseball  and 
circus  openings  being  as  yet  a good  six 
weeks  off. 

Moral:  It  is  a live  town  that  can  satisfy 
the  popular  demand  for  excitement  in  such 
a wide  variety  of  ways. 

POETRY  IN  WAR  TIME 

Spring,  this  year  of  war,  means  a lot  of 
different  things  to 
lots  of  different  peo- 
ple. To  the  farmer 
for  example  it  means 
a big  crop  for  Eu- 
rope; to  the  subur- 
banite it  means 
vacant-lot  peas  and 
beans  for  cold-pack 
canning — and  for  the 
poet  it  means,  as  it 
has  always  meant — 
just  spring  and 
things  of  love.  The 
rest  of  us  are  so 
busy  with  war  com- 
mittees and  war 
meetings  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  that 
it  is  refreshing,  this 
detachment  of  poets. 
Take  this  placid  lit- 
tle song  of  John 
McClure's  and  pub- 
lished, a whole  vol- 
ume of  them,  by 
that  friend  of  the 
poets,  Alfred  Knopf. 
It  is  like  stepping 
from  the  noisy  street 
into  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  a chapel;  it  soothes  the  sore 
nerves  and  makes  you  forget  for  a moment 
the  horrible  business  of  war. 

JAPAN 

In  all  this  talk  about  Japan  and  just  how 
much  reliance  we  can  place  in  her  promises 
to  depart  from  Siberia  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  leave  those  great  reaches  of  ter- 
ritory intact,  we  have  forgotten  one  ques- 
tion: By  what  right  does  America  set 

herself  up  as  a judge  of  Japanese  motives? 


SONG 

I sang  one  song  upon  a lime 
To  make  my  lady  smile: 

O,  I hae  sung  a hundred  songs, 

Bui  only  one  worth  while ! 

Her  smile  is  like  the  flush  o’  dawn, 
Or  bursting  of  a flenver: 

Her  smile  is  like  the  moon-rise 
At  the  midnight  hour. 

I sang  a song  upon  a time 
That  drew  a smile  frae  her: 

O,  I wouldna  barter  her  smile  away 
For  white  silver. 

John  McClure 
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We  on  thi*  side  of  the  water  have  entered 
the  war  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  crush- 
ing autocracy.  It  is  a crusade  against  mili- 
tary despotism.  It  is  a high  and  holy  cause 
that  we  champion.  And  yet  we  sat  supinely 
by  and  saw  Belgium  ravaged;  we  saw  state 
after  state  overridden  in  contempt  of  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  small  states,  which  we  proclaim 
with  such  unction.  We  saw  France,  the 
most  perfect  embodiment  of  modern  civil- 
ization, all  but  crushed,  and  saved  at  the 
Marne  only  by  the  stupidity  of  her  enemy. 

England  got  in  without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation, and  bled  freely  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  militarism,  as  we  like  to 
put  it. 

These  three  nations,  which  alone  stood 
between  the  Hun  and  our  own  liberty,  have 
found  Japan  faithful  to  her  treaties;  they 
are  even  willing  to  go  further  and  trust 
her  armies  in  Siberia.  Is  it  not  in  bad  taste, 
for  us  to  say  the  least,  to  question  any- 
body's motives?  Is  it  not  in  bad  taste  to 
assume  that  we  alone  of  all  the  nations  at 
war  entered  the  struggle  with  pure  motives? 

Now  that  we  have  begun  to  fight  we  are 
doing  a splendid  job  of  it,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  fuss  and  bluster.  This  is  all 
very  fine;  but  we  shall  do  still  better  if 
we  concentrate  on  hunting  the  Hun  instead 
of  panning  Japan. 

THAT  EXTRA  HOUR 

It  takes  war  to  get  things  done.  Here 
our  reformers  have  been  working  their 
heads  off  trying  to  get  the  clocks  set  ahead 
an  hour,  and  with  a good  prospect  of  get- 
ting the  idea  over  about  the  year  1950. 
Then  within  a year  of  our  entry  into  the 
war  the  thing  is  done.  War  may  be  bank- 
rupt, as  the  pacifists  tell  us;  it  may  belong 
to  the  days  of  barbarism,  as  the  moralists 
tell  us;  and  it  may  be  ugly,  as  the  artists 
tell  us.  But  it  does  get  things  done. 

Which  raises  the  serious  question  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  ^et  things  done  in  the 
future,  if  this  proves  to  be  the  last  war, 
as  they  say  it  will  be.  In  every  age  there 
has  been  a direct  relation  between  war,  on 
the  one  hand  and  social  political  and  in- 
tellectual progress  on  the  other.  If  you 


don’t  believe  it,  read  the  history  of  western 
Europe  during  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  years  that  followed  it; 
study  the  changes  wrought  in  America  by 
our  own  Civil  War,  and  later  on  by  the 
Spanish-American  war.  It  was  true  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  it  will  be  true  of  the 
present  war.  We  harbor  a notion  that 
man's  most  rapid  intellectual  development 
took  place  during  those  ages  when  he  lived 
in  caves,  and  was  always  at  war. 

What,  then,  is  going  to  take  the  place  of 
war  as  an  agent  of  progress?  How  in  the 
future  will  men  and  women  be  made  more 
human,  more  sympathetic,  more  thoughtful, 
and  more  patriotic?  Upon  what  in  the 
future  will  the  world  depend  to  have  its 
emotional  life  enriched  and  deepened?  If 
not  upon  war,  then  of  necessity  upon  peace. 
But  is  peace  ready  for  its  new  job? 

MAY  PEACE  BE  BANKRUPT? 

A thought  by  way  of  postscript  to  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Peace  gave  Amer- 
ica Anthony  Comstock  and  the  Pharisaism 
of  his  kind;  it  gave  us  a stupid  censorship 
of  both  the  acted  and  the  screen  drama; 
it  gave  us  Billysundayism  in  religion;  it 
gave  us  the  I.  W.  W.  kind  of  socialism;  it 
tried  to  give  us  a free  silver  type  of  eco- 
nomics; it  gave  us  the  jazz  band  in  music 
and  cubist  pictures  in  artl  Imagine  if  you 
can  the  America  of  2018  when  peace  of  the 
kind  we  have  been  used  to,  will  have  had 
full  sway  for  one  hundred  years!  There  is 
just  one  consolation  for  those  of  us  who 
are  now  living — we  shall  all  be  dead. 

WAR  SONGS 

"Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,”  and 
songs  like  that  express  a very  proper  sort 
of  sentiment  But  isn't  it  just  a bit  too 
weepy?  For  ourselves  we  like,  far  better, 
things  like  George  Cohan's  "Over  There.” 
Cohan  makes  you  want  to  march — and  if 
you  cannot  march  with  a Browning  on 
your  shoulder,  it  gets  you  busy  at  whatever 
job  you  have  to  do  next,  and  inject  into 
it  a lot  of  pep.  You  don’t  just  mark  time — 
you  actually  get  somewhere. 

T.  C.  O'Donnell. 
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DONNELL  DONS  KHAKI 

Keep  on  and  there'll  be  no  cartoonists 
left  behind  to  put  pep  and  punch  and  cheer 
into  the  first  page.  They’re  all  joining 
something.  Sometimes  it's  one  thing. 
Sometimes  it's  another.  And  we've  even 
known  cases  in  which  it  was  something 
else.  But  that  is  neither  here  hor  there. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  this,  that 
when  it  comes  to  joining  the  service  and 
staying  joined,  there  is  no  one  more  fore- 
most than  the  boy  of  the  greased  pencil. 
Elmer  Donnell,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 


Globe-Democrat,  is  one  of  these.  Donnell 
has  joined  the  Red  Cross  service.  And 
more — he  has  been  appointed  Red  Cross 
field  director  at  Camp  Doniphan,  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma.  What  do  you  think  of 
that? 


MOB  HIM,  MEN! 

A right  smart  young  feller  on  the  New 
York  Clipper  (you  know  the  Clipper — a 
show-paper;  not  a paper  that  has  to  be 
shown,  or  that  you  show  to  your  friends, 
but  a paper  devoted,  very  devoted,  to  the 


This  Is  I Pieter  Post  Card  Received  by  Ye  Ed.  Pinto,  the  Boy  Who  Does  Funny  (He  8ayt)  Things 
for  the  Animated  Cartoon  Film  Corporation,  will  Need  a Friend.  The  Night-Mare  is  Worried  Stiff, 
You  can  See  That — but  Honest,  the  N.  M.  Has  Nothing  on  Pinto  in  the  Worrying  Stuff — for  Pint  Does 

Like  to  Have  Attention 
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the  kaiser  his  daily  dig  on 
the  front  page  of  the 
Tribune.  The  "Tiny  Tri- 
bune," which  Orr  con- 
ducted with  great  success, 
has,  as  a consequence, 
been  temporarily  discon- 
tinued as  a feature  of  the 
inside  pages  of  the  "Trib.” 


"HE  DID  HIS  BIT" 

This  Beautiful  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Carter  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  Is  by  Thomas  A.  Doerer,  of  tha  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intellisencer 


show  business)  exudes  this:  "Newspaper 

cartoonists  apparently  have  dropped  out  of 
vaudeville  entirely.  Managers  must  have 
discovered  they  didn't  draw  well  in  the- 
aters.” 

THE  BOY  IS  MAKING  GOOD 
Changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Daily  Times.  J. 
H.  Shonkwiler,  for  several  years  cartoonist 
on  the  Times,  is  now  with  the 
Standard  Publishing  company  of 
Cincinnati.  Taking  his  place  is 
George  W.  Schmidt.  He  is  a 
youngster,  is  George,  being  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  is  mak- 
ing good  on  the  job. 


DON  PALMER'S  THE 
EARLY  BIRD 
How’d  you  like  to  do 
cartoons  or  anything  else 
for  a paper  called  Re- 
veille? For  ourselves  we 
wouldn’t  want  the  job.  It 
sounds  too  early.  But  it's 
a job  that  fits  Don  Pal- 
mer, formerly  of  the  To- 
ledo Times  and  Chicago 
News,  for  he  just  eats  up 
that  "up  with  the  lark” 
stuff,  and  when  the  re- 
veille sounds  it  will  find 
Don,  not  in  his  bunk 
snoozing,  but  with  his 
pencils,  or  whatever  it  is 
he  draws  with,  making 
funny  pictures  of  camp 
happenings.  For  it's  a 
and  everything — is  the 
Montgomery  (Alabama)  Reveille,  the  only 
one  published  in  your  Uncle  Samuel's 
justly  famed  and  wide  flung  army,  and  Don 
is  its  front-page  cartoonist. 

"A  cartoonist  working  at  his  trade  in  the 
army  sounds  rather  strange,  doesn't  it?” 
says  Don,  in  a letter  to  ye  ed.,  to  whom,  if 
Don  only  knew  it,  nothing  is  strange  or  in- 
credible. “Well,  we  believe  we  arc  doing 


daily — Sunday 


CAREY  ORR  ON  THE  FRONT 
PAGE 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  is  Treasure  Island- 
ing these  days,  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cutcheon and  John  T.  Jr.  During 
his  absence  Carey  Orr  is  giving 


How  Cartoon*  Magazine  fa  Received  by  Some  of  the  Boys  of 
Company  L,  Camp  Perry.  Great  Lakes,  111. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


our  bit,  even  though  we  have  not  been  do- 
ing squads  right  and  left  for  several 
months." 


Corporal  Sidney  L.  Hydeman,  the  Gi  eat  eat  Little 


Corporal  in  Uncle  Sam's  Hustling  Army 

PRESENTING  CORPORAL  HYDEMAN 

We  got  Corporal  Sidney  L.  Hydeman  to 
pose  for  the  photograph  that  appears  on 
this  page,  but  that  was  as  far  as  he  would 
go,  Sid  being  possessed  of  a big  share  of 
the  reticence  that  is  characteristic  of  car- 
toonists and  editors  of  cartoon  magazines. 
Ahem  I 

This  is  not  our  opinion  alone,  for  Editor 
George  L.  Moore,  of  the  Camp  Upton  Edi- 
tion of  Trench  and  Camp,  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing.  Let  Moore  tell  you  more  about 
the  corporal: 

“Corporal  Hydeman  (we  quote  from  a 
letter  written  to  Cartoons  Magazine)  was 
formerly  art  editor  of  Broadway  Brevities 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune  Graphic,  and 
has  done  a good  deal  of  illustrating  for 
magazine  stories.  He  is  now  doubling  in 
service,  for  in  addition  to  serving  his  coun- 
try as  a soldier,  he  is  doing  some  fine  work 
in  getting  laughs  from  the  soldier  read- 
ers of  Trench  and  Camp.  He  has  been 
drawing  especially  for  the  Camp  Upton 
Edition  and  has  also  done  work  for  the 
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national  edition,  which  is  printed  in  thirty- 
two  camps.  He  has  received  permission 
from  the  commanding  general,  Brigadier 
General  Evan  M.  Johnson,  to  do  sketches 
of  high  officers  and  has  already  done  the 
general,  the  adjutant,  and  others." 


EVERY  VOTE  OF  THE  JURY  WOULD 
PROBABLY  HAVE  BEEN 
A DRAW,  ANYWAY 

Sykes,  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  came  near  being  rung  in  on  jury 
service  the  other  day.  Now  you  or  I would 
have  been  put  to  it  for  a way  of  dodging 
that  honor.  But  Sykes  came  right  back 
and  got  excused  from  jury  duty  on  the  plea 
that  his  services  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
poster  campaign  were  more  important  to 
the  nation  than  sitting  in  criminal  cases 
and  looking  wise — anybody  can  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  Congratulations  on  getting 
out  of  it,  Charley. 


ROBERT  CARTER  AGAIN 

The  death  of  Robert  Cartef,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  deeply  touched  the  heart  of 
American  newspaperdom.  There  was 
scarcely  a newspaper,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, that  did  not  publish  the  news,  many 
editors  writing  eulogies  of  the  man  and  the 
influence  of  his  cartoons  in  shaping 
thought  in  America. 

Particularly  beautiful  was  the  cartoon  of 
a fellow  craftsman,  Thomas  A.  Doerer,  of 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  which  we  pub- 
lish on  this  page.  “America’s  best  pen  and 
ink  man,"  was  Mr.  Doerer’s  estimate  of 
Carter. 

K.  R.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph,  paid  a delightful  trib- 
ute to  his  friend  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
Cartoons  Magazine.  “I  was  with  Bob  the 
day  he  died,”  says  Mr.  Chamberlain.  “He 
seemed  in  better  health  and  spirits  than 
usual.  He  was  a fine  chap  personally,  and 
since  our  entry  into  the  war  he  was  more 
than  ever  worthy  of  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  American  cartoonists." 

Arthur  Brisbane,  for  whose  New  York 
American  editorials  Carter  at  one  time  did 
the  cartoons,  sent  to  Mrs.  Carter  the  fol- 
lowing appreciation:  “I  regret  to  hear  of 
Robert  Carter’s  death — an  able  man  and  an 
honest  worker  in  the  public  welfare  gone. 
He  was  one  of  the  strongest  cartoonists 
in  the  country,  and  sincere.” 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT  STERNNESS  AND  AnV/ANITArF A — 

BATH  CONVENTIONALITY  1 ALrLO 

“ UNCLE  5AM”  15  PROUD  OF  U5  FOR- 


OUR  COAST  DEFENCES 


OF  OUR 
SNAKE- 


OHI  BOY!  OH!  JOY! 


PU^''YPUTHFUL*  RAILROAD 
THE  BOSTON, REVERE  BEACH  AND  LYNN. 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magosine  by  John  C.  Argent 


He:  Ton  say  the  cvenlnf  wore  on.  Whet  did  It 
weir?” 

She:  "Why  the  cloee  of  day,  of  cooril.” 


When  Clubs  Are  Trump 

Feeling  seedy,  he  went  to  the  doctor, 
And  here's  the  advice  he  got — 
“Indian  clubs  are  good  for  the  liver, 
Bohemian  clubs  are  not  I" 


Rabid  on  Rabies 

Patrick  McFinn  was  brought  to  one  of 
the  cantonments  of  the  national  army  with 
a bunch  of  men  from  a city  famous  for  its 
medical  colleges.  McFinn,  who  had  devel- 
oped a turn  for  medicine,  wanted  in  turn  to 
be  assigned  to  hospital  service  as  a sort  of 
interne.  The  major  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  all  candidates,  said,  among  his 
questions: 

“Define  rabies.  What  would  you  do  for 
rabies?”  To  which  McFinn  replied:  "Ra- 
bies is  Jew  priests.  I wouldn’t  do  a 
damned  thing  for  ’em.” 


Son  Will  Have  to  Get  a Hump  on  Now 

Mother  (reading  aloud  from  letter  from 
son  Bill,  in  France):  "I  have  been  trans- 

ferred to  the  camouflage  department.”  Pa, 
what  is  camelflag? 

Father:  “That  is — why,  cr  that  is  a kind 
of  feller  who  flags  the — cr — camel  trains." 


A Split  Affinity 

“I’ve  broken  his 
heart  in  a 
dreadful  way,” 
Said  the  girl  that  he  hadn’t  won. 
"Yes,  in  half,”  said  the  other,  “I 
saw  him  today, 

With  two  girls  at  dinner — not 
one!” 


Up  in  the  Air 

Corporal  (name  deleted  by  censor)  is  the 
champion  optimist  in  the  (deleted  by  cen- 
sor) regiment.  On  his  first  visit  to  Paris 
an  air  raid  was  in  progress,  and  as  he  ob- 
served the  Parisians,  all  intent  on  the 
taubes,  he  said  to  his  companion:  * 
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"There’s  one  fine  thing  about  this  air 
stuff.” 

“And  that  is — ?” 

“It  keeps  you  looking  up.” 

“(Reply  deleted  by  censor.)" 

Letting  Him  Steep  It  Out 

A recruit,  with  a pronounced  Gaelic  ac- 
cent, was  once  reprimanded  for  breaking 
into  barracks;  in  other  words,  for 
going  over  the  wall  instead  of  en- 
tering by  the  gate. 

“Even  though  you  were  late,  you 
should  have  come  in  by  tbe  gate,” 
said  the  officer. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  guilty  one. 

“But  I was  afraid  of  waking  the 
sentry." 

Gassing  Them 

She  was  a proud  old  woman  as 
she  harangued  a knot  of  friends  on 
the  village  street  on  her  son's  en- 
listment, says  Tit-Bits.  “Jarge  al- 
ways done  'is  duty  by  me,  'e  did, 
an’  now  ’e’s  doin’  'is  duty  by  king 
an’  country.  I feel  right  down 
sorry  for  them  Germans,  to  think 
of  ’im  goin’  into  battle  with  'is 
rifle  in  'is  ’and  and  ‘It’s  a long  way 
to  Tipperary’  on  'is  lips." 

“Poor  Germans,  indeed!"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  audience. 

"Pity’s  wasted  on  ’em!  P’r’aps  you 
’aven’t  ’eard  of  their  cruelties?” 

“P’r’aps  I 'aven’t,"  agreed  the 
old  lady.  "An’  p’r’aps  you  ’aven’t 
’eard  Jarge  sing.” 

Oh,  Anything  I 

The  Married  One:  “Well,  you 

have  to  admit  that  when  a man 
marries  his  troubles  are  over.” 

Unmarried  ditto:  “Over  what?” 


Yes,  But  Someone  Has  to  Lose 

The  Comforter,  to  struggling  young  law- 
yer who  has  lost  his  seventh  (law,  not 
dress)  suit: 

“I’m  sorry  for  you.  We  all  have  our 
trials,  you  know.” 

The  struggling  young  lawyer:  “Yes,  I 

know,  but  if  I could  only  get  a verdict!" 


DURXNO  THE  OAS  ATTACK 
“Whataca  matter,  Sam — Scant?" 

"Yea.  tb-there’a  a waap  in  my  [l-fti  maekt” 
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Drawn  for  Cartoon*  hi  agon*  r by  H.  Taylor  Lrwit 


Old  Timer:  "I  don’t  believe  this  yar  tailin'  a man'a  character  by  jee'  lookin'  in  hie  (ace.  'Taint 

poaaibla.” 


He  Probably  Meant  Raze 
Jonet  (suddenly  become  patriotic  and 
planning  to  plant  things):  "I  say,  old  man, 
how  do  you  raise  a garden?” 

Jones'  Right  Kick:  “First  you  get  some 


seeds  and  plant  them;  then  you  buy  a hen, 
and — ” 

Jones:  “And  then?” 

The  Right  Kick:  "Then  you  leave  it  to 
the  hen.  She’ll  raise  it” 
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But  Than, 

A Reporter 
See*  Everything 

There’s  the  story, 
a classic  in  newspa- 
per annals,  of  the 
new  reporter  who 
was  sent  to  “cover" 
a Methodist  con- 
vention. He  came 
back  without  a 
story,  whereupon 
the  irate  city  editor 
landed  on  him  with 
t w o sizable  feet. 
“But  there  was 
nothing  doing  at 
all,”  said  the  boy; 
“the  meeting  broke 
up  in  a fist  fight.” 

to  Reach  Heaven."  The  tracts  were  re-  Here  is  a new  one,  equally  good,  of  a 
turned,  with  this  note:  “Returning  tracts,  young  reporter  equally  ingenuous.  The 

Heaven  not  on  our  line."  new  reporter  was  sent  to  do  a swell  society 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  J 4 a ia  tine  by  G.  Glenn  Stewart 

Baby’s  Unexpected  Return  from  the  Kitchen  Informs  the  Folks  Why  Nora  Is  Late  in  Servinc  Dinner 


Yu,  Jim.  Until  You 
Kick  In 

Jim:  “Your  wife 
does  know  how  to 
dress,  old  man.  You 
have  to  band  it  to 
her  for  that.” 

Tim:  “Yes,  and 

also  foot  the  bills.” 

Try  the  Aerial  Route 
The  passenger 
agent  of  the  only 
railway  in  an  Ohio 
city  was  given  a 
bunch  of  tracts  of  a 
religious  nature  for 
the  racks  in  the 
waiting  room.  The 
literature  bore  the 
strange  title,  “How 
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affair  — evening  - - ^ 

dress,  and  every-  *r  Va 

thing.  An  old  ao-  -“=>'  • 

ciety  reporter,  ont  — -• 

of  the  kindneaa  of  ’/■*  iiA 

her  heart,  went  with  . 5>V 

him,  and  in  pointing  ■: 

out  the  various  "big 

wigs"  said : . ' 

“That  is  Mrs.  So-  \ ‘iga 

and  so,  with  the 
pink  plastron.”  And  V 

this  is  what  Mrs.  r "“i 

So-and-so  read  next  j.fti jClL.^ 

"Mrs.  So-and-so 

was  charm  Itself,  Draw*  for  Cartoon/  Mag  a 
by  a skillful  arrang-  Cartoonists  in  the  Trend 
ing  of  lace  succeed-  Every  conscript  who  bt 
ing  in  concealing  to  the  same  work  in  the  a 

the  porous  plaster  which,  the  doctor  tells 
her,  must  be  worn  constantly.” 

Or  the  Navy  Yards 

One  of  those  spring-to-arms-over-night- 
ers  was  sitting  one  day,  with  other  recruits, 


Zirstes  for  Cartoon/  Magazine  by  Ktn  Kiing 

Cartoonists  in  the  Trenches  could  be  Used  to  Draw 
«-«  f the  Enemy's  Pire 

Every  conscript  who  has  a trade  will  be  assigned 
to  the  same  work  in  the  army.— News  Item. 


[y*s  Pir«  He’ll  Roast  the  Big 

a trade  will  be  assigned  r„_. 

my. — News  Item.  Uuns 

Theater  manager  (the  theater  page  of  the 
Umpty  News  in  his  hand,  and  rage  in  his 
soul):  “What  can  we  do  with  these  critics. 
Burn  them?” 

Stage  Director:  “No,  send  them  to  France 
to  write  up  the  critical  stages  of  the  war.” 


Draxon  for  Cartoons  Maga*in*  by  John  Back 


“Oho  for  a life  on  ths  teal* 

Cried  Rusty,  the  Hobo;  “That's  me. 
I'd  be  sailing  it  yet 
If  it  wasn’t  so  wet, 

But  water  and  I don’t  agree." 
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NOW  Really  Good  ATLAS 


Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 

Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 


ACTUAL  SIZE  9'i  x 6?,  xlU  INCHES 

Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Round  Comers,  Red  Edges.  Contains  512  pages. 
256  pages  of  beautiful  large-scale  maps  of  all  States. 
Canadian  Provinces.  Countries  of  the  World,  etc.,  printed 
in  four  colors,  showing  Cities.  Towns.  Counties.  Railroads, 
Lakes.  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date, 
with  special  new  maps  of  the  European  frontiers  showing 
the  several  war  zones;  also  256  pages  of  text,  index  and 
compilations  giving  population  of  principal  cities  of  the 
World,  a comprehensive  descriptive  Gazetteer,  World 
statistics,  description  and  history  of  Panama  Canal,  latest 
official  population  of  American  towns,  cities  and  counties 
with  index  showing  their  locations  on  maps. 


Price,  Leather  $2.50,  Cloth  $1.65  Postpaid 


Many  Valuable  New  Features 

Mark  a New  Era  in  Atlas  Making 

Hammond’s  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  Is 
a compact,  octavo  volume,  convenient  to  handle,  hand- 
somely bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather.  It  overcomes 
the  objections  to  ordinary  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases. 
It  will  ornament  a library  table  or  fit  in  your  book -case 
shelf.  It  contains  large-scale  maps,  beautifully  engraved, 
printed  in  four  colors,  easily  readable  and  showing  most 
complete  details  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  every  Country  of  the  World.  Each  map 
occupies  two,  four,  six  or  eight  pages  as  required,  thus 
achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  making— 

Large-Scale  Maps 

In  a Book  of  Handy  Size 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  making  history. 
You  cannot  intelligently  follow  the  World's  news  with- 
out dependable  large-scale  maps  at  hand.  “ Yes."  you 
observe,  " but  when  the  war  is  over  the  atlases  now 
published  will  be  out  of  date.”  True,  all  but  this  one  will 
be.  That’s  where  the  “ Self  Revising  ’’  feature  comes  in. 

Self-Revising  After  the  War  is  Over 

Your  copy  will  contain  a certificate  entitling  you  to 
a supplement  of  maps  showing  the  new  boundaries  of 
the  countries  affected  as  determined  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  to  be  mailed  to  you  free  within  sixty  days  after 
the  war  is  over.  It  will  consist  of  one  complete  sewed 
section  having  a gummed  flap  to  facilitate  tipping  in. 
This  supplement  will  bring  your  atlas  up-to-date,  make 
it  “Self-Revising,”  and  give  you  maps  showing  the 
countries  before  and  after  the  war  in  one  complete  book. 

Special  New  Maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 

Get  your  atlas  now.  Use  it  during  the  great  war  when  you 
need  it  most.  Frequent  use  of  an  atlas  is  a habit  that  will  yield 
big  returns  in  intelligent  understanding  of  history  and  daily 
events  in  your  own  Country  as  well  as  throughout  the  World. 
The  large-scale  individual  maps  of  the  States  and  Canadian 
Provinces  will  be  of  daily  reference  value.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  use  this' beautiful  book  frequently  and  with  profit. 


Return  Privilege  Guarantee  £ 

have  the  privilege  of  returning  same  and  having  his  money  promptly  refunded. 


POPULAR  MECHANICS  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

78  EL  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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School  Ntm 

WANT  TO  LEARN  TO  DRAW 

OHIO  1918 

The  Landon  Course  in  cartoon  drawing  provides  a broad  training 
for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  enter  the  cartoon  field  successfully.  Lan- 
don training  develops  cartoonists  who  succeed,  because  it  teaches  them 
the  right  things  — the  things  that  modern  newspapers  want. 

It  teaches  the  beginner  the  fundamentals  of  drawing  because 
without  these  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  succeed.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  course  it  teaches  how  to  do  original  work, 
only.  All  copy  work  is  eliminated.  It  carries  the  student 
through  every  branch  of  newspaper  drawing.  It  fits  him  to  do 
any  kind  of  work  the  editor  may  require  of  him. 

Building  upon  such  a foundation  is  especially  important  for 
the  following  reason: 

Every  person  who  begins  to  draw  finds  sooner  or  later  that 
he  can  do  certain  things  especially  well.  You  may  already  have 
discovered  that  branch  of  the  work  for  which  you  are  best  fitted. 
Or  you  may  not  discover  it  until  you  are  part  way  through  the 
course.  But  in  any  case  you  will  find,  as  so  many  others  have 
found,  that  the  surest  way  to  be  a successful  specialist  is  first  to 
secure  a well  rounded  training  in  the  various  branches  of  car- 
toon work. 

The  high  type  of  service  rendered  by  The  Landon  School  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  develops  so  many  successful  cartoonists ; not  only  the  student 
of  exceptional  ability  or  the  one  with  a previous  art  school  training,  but 
the  average  amateur  who  likes  to  draw. 

For  full  information  and  examples  of  the  work  of  successful 
students  of  this  School,  with  their  personal  statements,  write  to 
the  following  address,  stating  your  age. 


The  Landon  School 


1 495  Schofield  Bldg., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Wife  (to  husband  on  leave)  : “We  thought  you  would  feel  more  at  home  in  the  open, 
so  Willie,  has  fixed  up  a nice  comfortable  trench  for  you  to  sleep  in.” 
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Holding 

The  great  battle  begun  March  twenty- 
first  still  continues  without  a decision  being 
in  sight.  The  latter  part  of  April  was  occu- 
pied with  the  German  drive  against  the 
British  line  in  Flanders,  where,  at  the  pres- 
ent writing,  the  line  is  being  held  at  the 
very  gate  o f 
Ypres. 

In  a sense  the 
battle  in  Flan- 
ders is  a phase 
of  the  battle  of 
Picardy,  which 
opened  the 
twenty-first  of 
March  and  may 
he  said  to  have 
ended  the  eighth 
of  April.  The 
struggle  in 
Flanders  has 
back  of  it  an  at- 
tempt to  take  up 
again,  with  bet- 
ter chance  for 
success,  the 
push  begun  in 
Picardy,  b u t 
foiled  there  by 
persistent  at- 
tacks of  the 
French  on  the 
south  reach  of 
the  salient  pro- 
duced by  their  drive.  This  point  is  indi- . 
cated  in  the  accompanying  map  by  the  two 
long  arrows  just  south  of  Noyon. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  push  in  Picardy 
was  to  separate  the  French  and  British 


ike  Lirve 

armies.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
was  the  Somme  more  than  the  city  of 
Amiens  that  occupied  the  important  place 
in  the  German  calculations.  Amiens  is  an 
important  point  in  the  allies’  system  of  com- 
munications, but  its  loss  would  not  be  in 
the  nature  of  a 
disaster.  But 
with  a separa- 
tion before 
Amiens  of  the 
British  from  the 
French  armies, 
the  Germans, 
protected  by  the 
Somme  on  their 
left,  would  find 
it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  roll  the 
British  army 
back  upon  itself, 
and  to  pound  it, 
unaided  by  the 
French,  into 
submission. 

The  line,  it 
will  be  recalled, 
was  pierced  dur- 
ing the  day9  of 
the  drive.  The 
Germans  poured 
into  the  breach, 
and  for  a few 
days  the  allied 
cause  hung  by  a thread.  That  thread 
was  the  possibility  of  moving  French 
troops  westward  rapidly  enough  to  form  a 
barrier  against  the  Germans  and  to  connect 
with  the  loose  end  of  the  extreme  British 
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The' kaiser  must  have  planned  his  second  drive  under  distressing 
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“Dat’s  de  follin'cit  dawg  I cvali  see." 


right.  This  “dam,”  as  General  Foch  called 
it,  was  formed  successfully,  and  with  the 
persistent  pounding  of  the  German  line  on 
the  Noyon  reach,  stemmed  the  tide. 

The  pivot  from  which  the  British  with- 
drawal was  swung  was  Arras,  which  has 
been  organized  by  the  British  into  a work 
of  the  first  strength.  Obviously  the  pocket 


which  the  German  drive  had  made 
into  the  allied  lines  in  the  direction 
of  Amiens  could  not  be  safely 
driven  deeper  without  a widening  of 
its  base.  The  success  of  the  French 
action  on  the  southern  side  of  this 
pouch,  between  Amiens  and  Noyon, 
showed  this  to  be  true;  a success- 
ful French  thrust  here  would  make 
imperative  a retreat  from  the  entire 
pocket. 

Hence  the  drive  in  Flanders.  A 
deep  thrust  here  would  leave  Arras 
itself  in  a dangerous  pocket  and 
corfipel  an  early  British  retirement 
along  the  entire  line.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  we  remarked  above,  the 
Flanders  battle  is  not  so  much  an 
isolated  battle  as  a phase  of  the 
Amiens  drive,  since  the  drive  along 
the  Somme  is  the  primary  object 
of  the  Germans,  if  present  indica- 
tions may  be  believed.  If,  of 
course,  they  capture  the  channel 
ports  in  their  Flanders  drive — 
which  they  arc  not  likely  to  do 
— so  much  the  better. 

The  Flanders  battle  has  had  Yprcs  as  its 
objective,  battle  torn  Ypres,  which,  in  that 
great  race  to  the  sea  back  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  saw  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  of 
the  war.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was 
singularly  rapid  during  the  first  few  days, 
but  was  slowed  up  by  the  heroic  defensive 
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The  cut  at  the  left  illustrates  the  German  aims  in  the  battle,  as  revealed  so 
far.  The  lines  as  they  now  stand  arc  those  marked  (1-1-1),  The  German  purpose 
is  to  drive  them  into  the  position  marked  (2-2-2).  The  main  purpose  centers  at  A, 
where  the  Germans  hope  to  force  their  way  through  Amiens  to  the  sea,  and  then 
hold  the  line  of  the  river,  cutting  the  British  and  French  apart.  They  would  then 
keep  the  French  in  check  behind  the  river  with  the  minimum  possible  force,  con- 
centratng  against  the  British,  and  if  they  could,  outflanking  them,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  small  arrows. 

Their  minor  purpose,  in  the  battle  now  raging  between  Givenchy  and  Mes- 
sines,  is  shown  at  B on  the  diagram.  Here  they  are  hoping,  by  a break  in  the 
British  lines,  to  force  Haig  to  let  go  around  Arras,  so  that  the  German  armies  can 
get  elbow  room  for  their  main  drive. 

In  the  right  hand  diagram  is  shown  the  danger  which  menaces  the  German 
plan.  Again,  the  lines  as  they  stand  are  indicated  by  1-1-1,  which  in  this  case  it 
is  the  allies  who  would  hope  to  drive  the  Germans  into  the  position  2-2-2,  by 
attacks  indicated  by  the  big  arrows.  Success  would  force  the  Germans  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  salient  beyond  the  point  attacked,  and  if  allied  armies  could  outflank 
the  broken  German  lines,  where  the  small  arrows  are,  they  would  capture  many 
of  the  troops  on  the  left  and  might  force  a general  retreat.  There  are  several 
places  along  the  sides  of  both  German  salients  where  such  an  attack  could  be 
made. 


fighting  of  the  British  troops,  among  which 
the  Australians  won  new  laurels. 

South  of  Ypres  the  battle  line  before  the 
present  attack,  had,  to  the  west  of  it,  Mes- 
sines,  Messincs  Ridge,  Wytschaete,  VVul- 
verghem,  and  still  further  west,  about  six 
miles  southwest  of  Ypres,  an  eminence 
known  as  Mount  Kemmel.  Mount  Kemmel 
is  of  considerable  tactical  value  on  account 
of  its  height,  being  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  highest  of  the  neighboring  hills  and  the 
key  to  the  region  beyond.  One  after  an- 
other of  these  positions  was  forced,  until 
the  line  bent  back  from  Ypres  to  the  south- 


west at  a dangerous  angle,  leaving  that 
town,  indeed,  in  a dangerous  pocket.  This 
was  the  situation  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April,  more  than  five  weeks 
after  the  beginning  of  the  great  Picardy 
battle.  To  be  exact,  the  first  phase  of  the 
Flanders  drive  ended  on  April  twenty-ninth, 
on  which  day  the  German  army  was  fought 
to  a standstill  in  the  most  savage  attack 
delivered  perhaps  on  any  front.  Wave  after 
wave  of  troops  melted  away  before  the  ma- 
chine gun  fire  of  the  British  and  French; 
everywhere  the  line  held,  and  when  the 
fighting  had  ceased  the  enemy  had  gained 
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no  ground,  and  had  paid  for  it  a staggering 
price  in  men. 

A satisfactory  feature  of  the  situation  is 
this,  that  Mount  Kemmel,  which  lies  about 
six  miles  southwest  of  Ypres,  has  been  of 
small  value  to  the  German  command.  It 
is  subjected  constantly  to  a raking  fire  from 
British  and  French  guns,  so  that  it  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a death  trap  to  the  Huns. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  situation  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  push.  To  make  the  con- 
quered land  of  any  tactical  value  whatever, 
the  German  command  must  push  on;  and 
the  problem  has  come  to  be  a matter  of 
available  men.  Can  Germany  continue  to 
use  up  her  supply  of  men  at  the  present 
rate? 

The  German  losses  are  variously  esti- 
mated. By  some  they  are  put  as  high  as 
a half  million  men;  conservative  estimates, 
however,  place  the  figure  at  not  more  than 


350,000  men.  The  losses,  of  course,  terrible 
as  they  are,  were  deliberately  accepted  in 
the  German  plans.  With  the  constant  ar- 
rival of  new  American  troops  and  supplies, 
the  situation  from  the  German  standpoint 
was  becoming  more  serious  every  day,  and 
the  German  command  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  staking  everything  on  the  throw 
of  one  dice.  Mr.  Hillaire  Belloc,  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  living  British  com- 
mentators on  field  strategy  and  tactics,  has, 
in  a recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
set  the  situation  forth  in  so  concise  a way 
that  we  present  part  of  his  exposition  of 
the  situation,  from  the  German  standpoint, 
as  it  existed  before  the  attack  on  March 
twenty-first,  and  as  it  exists  today,  a month 
and  a half  later. 

‘‘If  we  put  ourselves  in  the  enemy’s 
shoes,"  says  Mr.  Belloc,  "and  ask  why,  in 
his  desire  to  obtain  an  immediate  result,  he 
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is  clearly  preparing  to  risk  something  like 
double  even  the  enormous  losses  already 
involved  in  his  first  great  rush,  and  why  he 
is  thus  staking  the  whole  of  his  future  upon 
one  issue  in  so  brief  a space  of  time  and  at 
so  enormous — but  deliberately  calculated — 
a cost  in  life,  we  can  answer  that 
question  by  looking  as  he  does  at 
the  map  of  Northern  France. 

“The  British  armies  hold  the  line 
that  runs  up  from  just  south  of  the 
Somme  at  a point  upon  that  river 
about  fifteen  miles  up  from  Amiens 
and  passes  before  Lille,  covering 
the  ruins  of  Ypres  and  running 
along  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  to 
the  North  Sea.  Their  communica- 
tions with  the  French  army,  and 
therefore  the  structure  of  the 
whole  allied  line,  have  depended 
since  October,  1914,  upon  the  rail- 
way system  whose  main  artery 
runs  from  Calais  to  Boulogne 
through  Amiens  to  Paris.  That 
main  artery  is  already  seriously 
threatened  by  the  German  advance 
south  of  Amiens,  but  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  and  until  the  Ger- 
man advance  has  been  pushed 
considerably  further,  it  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  railway  line 
which  runs  from  Amiens  through 
Beauvais  and  so  south.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  is  the  important 
line  of  supply  through  Abbeville 
and  connecting  all  the  ports  along 
the  channel  with  the  depots  in 


and  about  the'  Seine  valley.” 
If  the  enemy  at  once  broke 
in  between  the  French  and  the 
British  line  north  of  Montdidier 
and  occupied  Amiens,  he  would 
not  only  have  his  opponents  sep- 
arated, he  would  not  only  have 
the  English  army  isolated,  he 
would  not  only  find  himself 
right  around  his  flank,  but  he 
would  be  within  striking  distance 
of  Abbeville.  He  would  have  the 
great  obstacle  of  the  Somme 
valley  to  protect  his  left  flank 
from  an  attack  by  the  French 
while  he  was  disposing  of  the 
British,  and  as  he  advanced,  he 
would  cut  off  the  British  not 
only  from  French  support  but 
also  from  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
supplies,  and  he  would  have  them  cooped 
up  between  his  own  main  force  and  the 
channel,  with  no  opportunity  to  retreat. 

This,  Mr.  Belloc  goes  on  to  say,  would  be 
a great  decision,  an  overwhelming  victory. 
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To  obtain  such  a decision  the  Ger- 
man is  risking  everything.  This 
explains  the  continued,  quite  unex- 
ampled, losses  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jecting his  remaining  forces.  It 
explains  his  having  already  thrown 
into  a single  restricted  battle  area 
a half  of  his  divisional  force  upon 
the  west,  and  his  determination  to 
continue  feeding  that  murderous 
mill  with  everything  he  can  bring 
up  from  the  remainder  of  his  line 
short  of  leaving  it  hopelessly  weak, 
although  he  has  already  put  in  all 
the  best  of  his  fighting  material. 

Such  a policy  has  for  its  alterna- 
tive, in  case  of  failure,  a complete 
failure.  The  German  is  acting  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  winning 
the  great  war  here  and  now  or  of 
accepting  complete  defeat  as  in- 
evitable. It  is  probable,  indeed 
it  is  almost  certain,  that  so  critical 
a decision  as  his  determination  to  risk  his 
tremendous  gamble  was  taken  largely  on 
account  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
blockade,  and;  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources in  men  was  coming  in  sight. 

"This,"  says  Mr.  Belloc,  “is  the  sort  of 
last  throw  which  you  can  parallel  with 


It's  hard  to  explain  to  a caddie 


Like  the  first,  the  new  offensive  will  prove  futile 

many  other  cases  up  and  down  the  records 
of  history.  You  can  parallel  it  with  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  which 
began  by  a partial  separation  between  Well- 
ington's force  and  Bluecher’s,  by  the  great 
victory  of  Ligny,  and  Napoleon's  rapid  ad- 
vance to  his  final  positions  on  Mont  St. 
Jean,  where  the  final  decision  was  given 
against  him. 

“The  situation  can  be  paralleled  on 
a smaller  scale  at  Blenheim,  where 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  suf- 
fered specially  heavy  losses  to  their 
own  forces  so  that  they  could  break 
through  their  opponents'  line  at  the 
point  of  the  juncture  between  the 
French  and  the  Bavarians.  They 
failed  to  do  so  at  first — as  the  Ger- 
mans have  so  far  failed  here — but 
they  continued  their  gamble,  and  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  over 
they  did  break  through  and  got  their 
decision.” 

The  situation,  as  it  stood  May  first, 
therefore,  was  not  discouraging  from 
the  allies’  standpoint.  The  most  de- 
termined attack  yet  made  by  the 
enemy  had  been  held  up  at  all  points 
without  the  yielding  of  a foot  of 
ground — counter  attacks,  indeed,  re- 
gaining ground  in  one  or  more  points 
and  enabling  the  French  and  English 
to  improve  their  positions.  It  seemed 
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likely  that  any  further  yielding  of  ground 
would  be  at  an  increasingly  slow  rate;  that 
if  the  line  could  hold  intact  the  allies  would 
bleed  the  German  army  to  death  before  the 
channel  ports  were  endangered,  or  before 
the  dent  in  Flanders  wTould  be  deep  enough 
to  form  a pocket  about  Arras  and  justify  a 
major  action  against  that  position. 

Germany,  however,  can  afford,  consider- 
ing the  prize  at  stake,  to  make  one,  possibly 
two,  more  drives  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Picardy  and  the  Flanders  drives.  She  has 
enough  fresh  reserves  to  keep  up  the  fight- 
ing morale  of  the  forces  thrown  into  action, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  her  increasing 


desperation,  makes  it  certain  that  the 
bloodiest  fighting  of  the  entire  war  is  just 
ahead  of  us. 

In  the  meantime,  the  men  whom  the  kaiser 
has  feared  have  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
have  given  a good  account  of  themselves  on 
the  Amiens  front.  American  troops  from 
the  very  beginning  were  thrown  into  various 
allied  units  and  brigaded  with  British  and 
French  troops;  but  now  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct American  organization  is  being  built 
up  in  Picardy  that  is  being  rapidly  aug- 
mented and  may  even  prove  to  be  a very 
real  factor  in  deciding  the  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent great  push  in  the  wrest. 


UNTER  DEN  IIINDEN(BURG) 

Kaiser:  “I  say,  you  know,  you  fellows  might  just  let  me  have  a look  at  the 

maps  or  something — will  you?  You  see,  I’ve  told  several  jieople  that  it’s  my  offensive. 
After  all,  Ilindy,  I've  given  you  the  iron  cross  with  rays.” 

Hindenburg:  "Wie?  Acn,  ja!  That'll  he  all  right.  Majesty.  I'll  see  that  you 

get  all  the  discredit  later  on.” 
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The  custard  attack 


Laughalot  is  just  as  big  a soldier 

as  the  serious  Sir  Launcelot. 


We  don't  know  where  they’re 
going  to  put  Charley,  now  they’ve 
drafted  him.  Probably  in  the 
esprit  dc  corps.  If  Secretary 
Baker  doesn’t  mind  we’d  like  to 
see  him  put  where  he  won't  get  all 
battered  up.  And  for  his  training 
cantonment  we’re  going  to  be  real 
smart  and  suggest  Camp  Custerd. 

Charley  promises  to  be  more 
courageous  facing  the  enemy  bul- 
lets than  in  facing  friendly  audi- 
ences. In  speaking  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  he  got  rather  fussed 
up,  you  know,  and  after  three  or 
four  speeches  he  sounded  retreat 
and  beat  it  back  across  no  man's 
land  to  his  own  trench. 

But  we  don’t  blame  him  for  get- 
ting scared,  with  great  orators  like 
Doug  Fairbanks  going  ahead  of 
him.  It's  enough  to  make  a man 
feel  like  a small-bore  piffle  trying 
to  make  an  impression  on  the 


HungerforJ  .in  Pittsburgh  Sun 

Fritzies  alongside  an  eighteen-inch 
howitzer. 

Anyway,  we  hope  every  Chaplin 
fan  will  wish  real  hard  that  Char- 
ley is  given  work  back  of  the  bill 
lets,  to  entertain  the  boys  in  their 
billets.  An  English  officer  has 
said  of  our  soldiers,  “The  men  are 
beautifully  serious,  but  too  serious, 
I think.  They  do  not  laugh  and 
joke.  They  arc  in  great  danger  of 
overtraining  and  going  stale.  Even 
after  three  years  of  war,  the  men 
in  the  French  and  English  armies 
are  always  relaxing  at  their  messes 
and  in  off  hours.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  they  should." 

Frequent  doses  of  Charley  Chap- 
lin would  prevent  all  this.  It 
would  show  our  men  that  droll  Sir 
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It  has  been  called  a "political  gun,"  a 
"psychological  gun,"  and  also  a "mystery 
gun.”  By  “political  gun”  is  conveyed  the 
effect  which  it  was  meant  to  produce  on  the 
"people  back  home,”  the  strengthening  of 
the  German  will  to  win.  For  every  time  the 
German  people  show  symptoms  of  throwing 
up  the  sponge,  the  kaiser  explodes  a bomb 
in  Paris  or  London,  and  Mans  immediately 
bucks  up. 

7*0 


But  its  real  purpose  as  a psychologi- 
cal gun,  was  to  add  a touch  by  way  of  cli- 
max to  the  long  story  of  frightfulness.  It 
was  to  break  the  morale  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, just  as  poison  gas  and  the  cutting  off 
of  babys'  hands  and  the  torturing  of  old 
men  and  the  ravishing  of  women  were  to 
force  the  Belgian  and  the  French  people 
into  submission  through  fear. 

The  toll  exacted  by  the  gun  for  just  one 
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■" Vy  you  don'l  rvI  scared?  Frita  always  docs !" 


day:  111  dead,  one  maternity  nurse,  one  pa 
tient  and  a babe  in  a foundling  hospital; 
in  wounded,  two  probationers,  three  babes 
and  six  women  patients. 

And  the  German  excuse  is — Paris  is  an 
armed  fortress!  They  do  not  urge  military 
necessity — they  cynically  offer  a technical 
excuse,  just  as  they  offered  baseless  tech- 
nical excuses  for  the  shelling  of  Kheims 


cathedral  and  the  burning  of  Louvain.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  they  offer  even 
technical  excuses,  for  they  did  not  go  to 
that  trouble  in  the  matter  of  the  bombing 
raids  on  London,  which  is  totally  unarmed, 
excepting  against  aerial  raids. 

And  besides,  the  German  knows  that  he 
lies  when  he  makes  this  flimsy  excuse. 
Paris  is  armed,  it  is  true,  hut  it  is  not  in 
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a state  of  siege,  and  military  law  demands 
that  a city  be  invested  and  a state  of  siege 
declared,  and  warning  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants so  that  they  can  leave  the  city,  before 
shelling  begins.  Paris  is  not  invested;  it 
is  not  besieged;  and  the  inhabitants  have 
not  been  warned. 

How  Treitschke  and  other  of  the  disciples 
of  frightfulness  would  have  gloried  in  the 
achievements  of  this  weapon  that  shoots 
seventy-five  miles,  far,  far  back  of  the  en- 
emy and  into  that  enemy’s  capital!  For  he 
said: 

“We  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
moral  majesty  of  war  precisely  in  those  of 


its  characteristics  which  to  superficial  ob- 
servers seem  brutal  and  inhuman.’' 

Or  Thomas  Mann,  who  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  w*ar  has  written  of  kultur: 
“Kultur  is  a spiritual  organization  of  the 
world,  w'tych  does  not  exclude  bloody  sav- 
agery. It  raises  the  demonic  to  sublimity. 
It  is  above  morality,  reason,  science.’* 

It  is  something,  of  course,  to  produce  a 
gun  that  will  shoot  seventy-live  miles.  The 
thing  was  known  to  he  possible  in  theory, 
but  that  a nation  would  deliberately  build 
such  a gun,  a gun  without  any  military 
value  whatever,  merely  as  a demonstration, 
was  inconceivable. 


Plaschke  in  Louisville  Times 


Maybe  soon  he’ll  invent  a gun  what  will  shoot  around  the  earth  yet,  yes? 
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of  Ireltmd 

The  British  government  has  no  Irish  gether  on  an  agreement;  and  now  conscrip- 
problem,  but  it  does  have  an  Ulster  prob-  tion  is  to  be  forced  upon  Ireland  with  home 
lem.  The  first  English  government  that  rule  promised,  so  all  Irishmen  will  regard 
awakens  to  that  distinction,  the  first  gov-  it  as  a sop. 

ernntent  that  sees  the  necessity  of  shifting  Man  power  is  the  burning  question  in 
the  entire  English  point  of  view  with  regard  England.  It  is  not  the  burning  question 
to  the  home  rule  question,  will  solve  that  in  Ireland,  but  home  rule,  and  with  home 
question.  And  their  heartiest  aid  will  come  rule  granted  there  will  be  no  need  of  con- 
front the  Irish  themselves.  scription;  Ireland  will  do  her  duty,  and 

Ulster,  under  the  inflammatory  leader-  more  than  her  duty, 
ship  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  defied  Eng-  That  is  the  Irish  position,  uncompro- 
land  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  Ulster  mising  and  undoubtedly  narrow;  certainly 
was  able  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  Irish  it  is  an  attitude  that  Irishmen  in  future  gen- 
constitutional  convention  in  the  form  of  a erations  will  be  very  much  ashamed  of. 
minority  report  that  convinced  the  English  In  the  same  way  there  is  no  question 
government  that  the  Irish  could  not  get  to-  that  the  British  government  is  right  in  at- 
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IVfiance — before  and  afi 


tempting  to  get  onto  the  fighting  field  every 
man  that  can  be  spared  irom  Irish  industry. 
But  the  opinion  outside  of  Ulster  is  over- 
whelmingly to  the  effect  that  England  is 
blundering  in  forcing  the  issue.  Even  the 
English  press  admits  the  mistake.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Daily  News  says  that  the  Irish 
proposal  seems  like  "midsummer  madness," 
adding:  "For  every  battalion  it  brings  in 

it  will  mean  the  loss  of  two  needed  to  hold 
in  check  an  indignant  people  stung  once 
more  into  open  rebellion.” 

According  to  the  Daily  Chronicle,  "Set- 
ting aside  the  views  of  extreme  Nationalist 
and  Unionist  partisans,  one  may  doubt 


whether  there  is  a single  one  of  those 
more  centrally  minded  Irishmen,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  so  successfully  for  the 
triumph  of  the  convention  and  the  reunion 
of  the  Irish  people,  who  does  not  recognize 
that  the  attempt  to  enact  Irish  conscription 
at  this  juncture  is  a blunder  and  a catas- 
trophe.” 

The  Morning  Post  rejoices  that  the  pre- 
mier and  his  colleagues  have  resolved  on 
“a  straight,  just  and  courageous  policy" 
toward  Ireland,  but  says  the  proposal  to 
introduce  a measure  of  home  rule  in  Ire- 
land is  unwise  and  unjust,  as  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  irreconcilahles." 
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Defend  yourself! 


Tlie  Westminster  Gazette,  while  main- 
taining reserve  on  the  man-power  bill  as 
applied  to  Great  Britain,  says  the  proposals 
regarding  Ireland  have  increased  Irish  un- 
easiness. "We  are  at  war  and  we  cannut 
wish  to  add  acute  troubles  in  Ireland  to 
our  other  difficulties.” 

The  Gazette  thinks  the  premier,  by  de- 
claring for  conscription  to  be  imposed 
upon  Ireland,  no  matter  what  happens  to 
the  home-rule  proposal,  risks  the  failure 
of  both  measures  between  the  nationalists, 
who  may  ohiect  to  the  one,  and  the  union- 
ists, who  may  object  to  the  other.  It  sug- 
gests this  portion  of  the  bill  be  reshaped 
and  that  "we  be  saved  acute  troubles  with 
Ireland  for  a military  reenforcement  which 
may  easily,  if  this  method  be  pursued,  turn 
out  on  the  balance  to  be  a minus  quantity.” 
Premier  Lloyd  George  in  his  speech 
quoted  the  late  Irish  leader,  John  Red- 
mond: 


"The  heart  of  Ireland  has  been  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  spectacle  of  the  hero- 
ism and  sufferings  of  Belgium.  The  other 
day  in  London  1 met  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Mercier  and  1 took  the  liberty  of  promis- 
ing him  then  that  Ireland  would  bring  her 
arms  and  her  strength  to  avenge  Louvain 
and  to  uphold  and  defend  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Belgium. 

"Belgium,  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
France!  Those  are  words  for  the  Irish 
people  to  think  over.  There  never  was  a 
war  in  which  higher  and  nobler  issues  were 
at  stake.  I have  heard  some  people  speak 
of  this  war  as  an  English  and  not  an  Irish 
war.  That  is  absolutely  and  definitely  un- 
true. Ireland's  highest  imperial  interests 
are  at  stake.” 

And  from  a speech  by  Mr.  Redmond  in 

1916: 

“Let  me  state  what  is  my  personal  view 
on  this  matter  of  compulsion.  I am  con- 
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tent  to  take  the  phrase  used  by  the  prime 
minister  in  this  last  speech  and  I am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I will  stick  at  nothing 
which  is  calculated  in  order  to  win  this  war 
and  this  is  the  view,  1 am  certain,  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.” 

The  case  for  Ireland's  participation  in  the 
war  on  a conscription  basis,  however,  the 
premier  put  as  follows: 

"It  is  indefensible  that  you  should  ask 
young  men  of  eighteen  years  and  married 
men  of  thirty-five  and  forty  with  families, 
and  even  up  to  fifty,  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  that  you  should  compel 
them  to  fight  for  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  a small  catholic  nationality  in  Eu- 
rope', while  the  young  men  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  Ireland  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  take  up  arms  for  a cause  which  is 
just  as  much  theirs  as  ours.  It  is  not 
merely  illogical,  it  is  unjust. 


"There  is  such  a thing  as  justice  for 
Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
emergency  which  Mr.  Redmond  contem- 
plated and  which  I still _ respectfully 
suggest  the  member  for  Mayo  also  contem- 
plated, that  we  should  not  win  this  war 
without  taking  this  measure,  has  arisen. 

"Irish  battalions  and  divisions,  according 
to  all  testimony,  have  maintained  the  high 
honor  and  repute  of  their  native  land  and 
those  battalions  are  sadly  depleted  and  they 
are  now  filled,  or  half  filled,  with  English- 
men. If  it  were  merely  England’s  battle 
the  young  men  of  Ireland  might  regard 
that  fact  with  indifference,  but  it  is  not. 
They  are  just  as  much  concerned  as  the 
young  men  of  England. 

"Therefore  we  propose  to  extend  the 
military  service  act  to  Ireland  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  Great  Britain.  As 
there  is  no  machinery  in  existence  and  no 
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register  has  yet  been  completed  in  Ireland 
it  may  take  some  weeks  before  actual  en- 
rollment begins.  As  soon  as  arrangements 
are  complete  the  government  shall  by  an 
order  in  council  put  the  act  into  immediate 
operation." 

Then  the  premier  introduced  the  measure 
for  instituting  home  rule,  but  first  spoke 
of  the  failure  of  the  Irish  convention  to 
arrive  at  a unanimous  agreement,  the  ma- 
jority report,  signed  by  unionists  of  the 
south  of  England,  along  with  the  nation- 
alists, being  offset  by  a considerable  minor- 
ity report  by  the  Ulster  delegates. 

"The  Irish  convention,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  “has  just  terminated  its  labors. 
The  cabinet,  of  course,  has  not  had  time 
to  consider  that  report,  because  it  has  only 
just  arrived.  I understand  it  is  reported 
by  a majority,  and  I fear  the  majority  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  the  government  in 
saying  that  it  represents  a substantial 
agreement.  That  means  that  the  govern- 
ment must  accept  the  responsibility  of  sub- 


?3f 

milting  to  parliament,  with  such  guidance 
as  the  convention's  report  affords,  such  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland  as  it  thinks  just  and  which 
can,  in  their  judgment,  be  carried  without 
violent  controversy. 

“We  propose,  therefore,  at  an  early  date 
to  introduce  such  a measure  into  the  house 
of  commons  and  to  pass  it  into  a law  with 
the  least  possible  delay.” 

But  the  Irish  would  be  less  uncompro- 
mising, more  ready  to  accept  the  premier's 
promises,  if  the  will  of  Ulster  had  not  al- 
ways prevailed,  and  if  in  their  opinion  it 
was  not  likely  to  prevail  again.  The  his- 
tory of  liberal  government  in  England  since 
1906  has  been  a history  of  promises  of 
Irish  self  rule,  promises  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely made;  the  entire  constitution  of  the 
house  of  lords  was  modified  in  order  to 
get  Irish  legislation  on  the  statute  books; 
but  in  the  face  of  Ulster  objection  the  will 
of  non-Ulster  Ireland  and  the  entice  liberal 
party  in  England  has  been  thwarted. 


♦ * « 


Drart'n  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  S.  Delet-ante 

AT  THE  REAL-ESTATE  AGENT'S 
Willie:  "For  the  ‘lands*  sake.  Pa,  gimme  a ‘lot/  will  ye?” 
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Hubbard  in  Binghamton  Brest 
The  danger  zone 
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Sykes  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


We  tan,  we  must,  and  we  will! 
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Building  a Bridge  / Boat^ 


A month  ago  the  shipping  situation  was 
regarded  as  hopelessly  tangled.  Our  allies 
in  Europe  were  calling  for  men,  more  men! 
Obviously  our  supply  of  men  in  France 
depended  upon  our  supply  of  ships,  which 
were  a beautiful  fleet  on  paper,  but  still  a 
dream.  Germany  was  pressing  her  offens- 
ive on  the  west  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  crushing  the  British  and  French  armies 
before  American  men  could  be  got  across 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  a deciding  factor 
in  the  war.  The  shipping  program  lacked 


direction,  it  wanted  a commanding  voice. 
There  were  bureau  entanglements;  there 
were  questions  of  supplies  and  men. 

One  word  solved  the  whole  problem — 
Schwab,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  a man  who 
had  made  steel  and  ships  in  vast  quantities 
for  Great  Britain,  and  the  one  man  in 
Ameriea  really  qualified  for  the  job  of  get- 
ting our  own  ships  actually  onto  the  water. 
Mr.  Schwab  was  given  the  official  appoint- 
ment of  director-general  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  corporation,  and  immediately  dem- 
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onstrated  his  fitness  for  the  job  by  trans- 
ferring the  offices  of  the  corporation  from 
Washington,  that  center  of  the  red-tape 
industry,  to  Philadelphia,  which  is  really 
the  new  center  of  the  government  ship- 
building operations.  Simple,  wasn’t  it? 
Immediately  everyone  asked,  Why  wasn't 
it  thought  of  before?  The  move  furnished 
the  initial  impulse  that  immediately  in- 
spired the  nation  with  confidence  that  at 
last  something  was  going  to  get  done. 

The  next  indication  of  the  movement  to- 
ward results  was  the  commandeering  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  the  homes  of 
five  hundred  householders  in  West  Phila- 
delphia for  the  use  of  shipbuilders.  Un- 
doubtedly these  good  householders  were 
put  out  about  it,  but  Mr.  Schwab's  will  is 
adamant,  and  they  will  be  put  out  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  That  is  the  way  the 
war  is  going  to  be  won. 

Mr.  Schwab  was  instrumental,  too,  in 
settling  a dispute  that  had  arisen  between 
the  shipping  board  and  the  railway  ad 


ministration  in  the  matter  of  steel  ship- 
ments. 

Under  the  agreement  reached,  the  ship- 
ping board  will  continue  to  have  priority 
in  steel  deliveries  over  all  other  war  in- 
dustries except  warship  construction,  and 
the  railroad  administration  will  get  all  the 
steel  it  requires  to  build  locomotives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  railroads  will  change 
the  character  of  new  car  construction  so  as 
to  reduce  the  total  of  1,250,000  tons  of  stcei 
plates  which  the  administration  has  de- 
manded for  locomotives  and  cars. 

Just  what  this  matter  of  steel  supply  will 
mean  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hog 
Island  shipbuilding  yard  at  Philadelphia. 
The  president  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  corporation  has  recently  said, 
"We  have  more  space  ready  now  than  we 
have  steel  to  fill.  We  have  six  ways  ready 
for  keels  to  be  laid,  and  we  are  simply 
waiting  for  the  steel  for  them.’’ 

The  jiew  director  general  is  a steel  as 
well  as  a ship  man,  and  his  grasp  of  the 


Chafutt  in  St.  l.outt  Republic 

Make  it  hot  for  him 
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FORCE!  FORCE!  FORCE! 

To  "Make  Good”  the  President’s  Words 
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Ireland  in  Columbus  Dispatch 


f*>  a small  bottle  neck 

entire  situation  should  soon  enable  the  fornia,  and  by  June  1st  will  be  prepared  to 

government  to  efficiently  and  equitably  dis-  proceed  under  its  own  steam.  Contracts 

tribute  the  steel  output,  so  that  while  the  for  four  other  vessels  have  already  been 

ships  are  being  built  for  getting  men  and  let,  three  of  3,5t)0  tons  each  and  one  of 

supplies  across  the  seas,  new  railway  7,500  tons. 

equipment  can  be  produced  for  getting  sup*  Many  advantages  have  been  found  by  the 
plies  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  shipping  hoard  in  concrete  construction, 
seaboard.  the  most  important  being  that  after  the 

The  behavior,  under  test  of  the  cement  forms  are  laid  down,  hulls  can  be  turned 

ships  has  also  been  conducive  to  public  out  in  60  days  or  less,  as  compared  with 

confidence  that  at  last  we  shall  have  a per-  six  months  for  wooden  ships  of  the  same 

formance  that  will  approximate  our  pro-  size.  The  cost  of  concrete  is  only  60  per 

gram.  cent  of  steel  and  the  weight  of  the  hull  is 

The  first  concrete  ship,  the  “Faith”  was  about  the  same  as  of  wood, 
recently  launched  at  Redwood  City,  Cali-  Material  used  in  concrete  ships  is  not 
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used  in  the  other  styles  of  ships.  The  iron 
is  of  different  shape  from  that  used  in  steel 
ships,  while  the  lumber  used  in  the  forms  is 
of  smaller  size  than  ship  timbers  and  is  ob- 
tained as  a by-product  in  the  cutting  of  the 
latter.  Sand  and  cement  are  obtainable 
anywhere,  so  that  transportation  is  saved. 
While  approximately  1,100  tons  of  steel 
shapes  are  used  in  a steel  ship  of  3,500 
tons  capacity,  a concrete  ship  of  the  same 
size  requires  only  500  tons. 

In  the  three  3,500-ton  ships  the  design  is 
such  that  the  boilers,  machinery  and  fit- 
tings of  the  government's  standard  wooden 
ship  can  be  used.  Such  fittings  will  be 


745 

available  for  installation  when  the  concrete 
hulls  arc  launched.  The  shipping  board 
has  let  contracts  to  a number  of  well  estab- 
lished plants  and  yards,  at  which  the  as- 
sembling and  fitting  out  of  the  wooden 
ships  are  to  be  done.  These  yards  are  con- 
venient to  the  yards  where  the  concrete 
hulls  are  to  be  made,  and  those  hulls  will 
be  towed  to  the  fitting-out  yards  as  soon 
as  launched,  there  to  be  completed  for 
service. 

Until  our  shipping  program  actually  gets 
under  way  to  the  extent  of  loading  hulls  at 
our  Atlantic  ports,  we  shall  have  to  get  the 
utmost -service  out  of  the  ships  we  have. 


Chamberlain  m Philadelphia  firming  Telegraph 


All  victory  ships! 
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IN  THE  NORTH  SEA 


No  artist  has  ever  reached  more  sympathetically  to  his  subject  than  has 
Mr.  Brangwyn  in  this  picture  of  a running  fight  in  the  North  Sea.  The  litho- 
graph has  in  it  the  tang  of  the  salt  air,  with  every  line  throbbing  with  energy 
and  power. 
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GOING  ABOARD 

This  is  one  of  a scries  of  lithographs  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  the  eminent 
British  artist,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  British  government  to  make 
pictures,  for  record  purposes,  of  admiralty  activities.  This  remarkable  litho- 
graph has  many  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  etching,  and  displays  a fine  feeling 
for  the  poetry  that  is  in  naval  warfare. 
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These  have  been  reinforced  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Dutch  ships  in  our  harbors,  which 
has  added  an  aggregate  of  200,000  tons  to 
our  freight-carrying  fleet.  Later  on  this 
tonnage  will  probably  be  reinforced  by  Ger- 
man vessels  lying  in  the  harbors  of  Brazil 
and  Chili. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  world 
had  in  all  kinds  of  shipping  about  49,000,000 
tons.  In  1917,  according  to  the  last  report 
we  had  from  Lloyds,  made  in  June,  1917, 
the  world  had  about  45,000,000  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  shipping. 

* ♦ 


Now,  prior  to  the  starting  of  the  war  in 
Europe  the  world  had  been  increasing  its 
tonnage  at  the  rate  of  about  five  per  cent 
per  annum,  covering  a period  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  If  that  rate  had  continued, 
we  should  have  8,000,000  more  tons  of 
shipping  added  to  what  we  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  so  that  there  would  have 
been  about  57,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the 
world.  That  8,000,000  tons,  added  to  the 

4.000. 000  tons  of  actual  loss,  means  a loss 
to  the  world  at  the  present  time  of  over 

12.000. 000  tons  of  shipping. 

♦ 


hrotn  .-I  (.  arrta,  Kio  tit'  Janeiro 

Allies : “So  you  unit.  eh?" 

Kutsia : **I  can’t  help  it,  Mich  arc  the  orders  from  the  I’ctrograU  goverment." 
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What  .Secretary  Baker  Sm 


Lei’s  sec— what  did  Mr.  Baker  see? 

He  saw  General  Foch  and  General  Persh- 
ing. He  saw,  first-hand,  the  heroism  of  the 
French  people,  their  courage  undaunted 
by  four  years  of  devastating  war  and  blood- 
letting. He  went  into  the  trenches  and  saw 
the  soldiers  of  the  allied  nations  under  fire, 
and  he  heard  the  shells  shriek  as  they  shot 
past  overhead.  He  saw  vast  reaches  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  world  laid  waste  by 
the  Hun. 

All  this  Mr.  Baker  saw  "three  thousand 
miles  away"  (a  phrase  which  he  used  in  an 
unfortunate  moment)  from  America.  But 
what  he  really  saw  was  this,  that  these 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  are  not  a 
barrier,  but  a bridge;  and  also  this,  that  at 
that  end  the  bridgehead  is  France.  The 
moment  the  Hun  breaks  down  French  re- 


sistance and  captures  that  bridgehead,  that 
moment  is  the  way  laid  open  direct  to 
America. 

To  our  mind  Mr.  Baker's  trip  is  one  of 
the  big  events  of  our  participation  in  the  war. 
It  showed  the  war  secretary  the  urgency  of 
the  allies’  need  of  help,  both  in  men  and  mon- 
ey. Already  there  has  been  a speeding  up  all 
along  the  line;  and  to  the  president  and 
to  army  and  navy  chiefs  he  has  been  able 
to  impart  first-hand  knowledge,  informa- 
tion that  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
veyed in  any  other  way  except  as  the  result 
of  personal  contact  with  men  and  condi- 
tions at  the  front. 

Also  Mr.  Baker's  presence  on  the  ground 
undoubtedly  was  a factor  in  the  prompt- 
ness with  wdiich  American  troops  were  of- 
fered to  General  Foch,  to  be  brigaded  with 
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French  and  British 
troops  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  Ger- 
man army  in  Picar- 
dy and  in  Flanders. 

This  act  gave  evi- 
dence that  America 
meant  business 
when  she  insisted 
upon  unified  com- 
mand of  all  the  al- 
lied armies.  It  was 
one  tiling  to  insist 
upon  a man  like 
General  Foch  being 
appointed  as  su- 
preme allied  head, 
but  it  was  some- 
thing else  to  be  pre- 
pared to  sink  the 
identity  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  (or 
whatever  the  num- 
ber is)  American 
troops  in  the  French 
and  British  com- 
mands. 

Mr.  Baker's  re- 
turn to  Washington 
has  b^en  the  occa- 
sion of  many  favor- 
able comments  upon  the  secretary’s  de- 
velopment under  the  stress  of  war.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  example,  says  that 
whatever  "may  have  been  Mr.  Baker's  origi- 
nal qualifications  for  his  post,  most  ob- 
servers now  admit  that  he  has  shown  un- 
usual ability  in  comprehending  the  gigantic 
and  multitudinous  duties  of  his  office.  He 
may  be  a pacifist,  as  claimed,  and  he  has 
made  many  mistakes,  but  he  proved  his 
unusual  mentality  in  his  second  notable  ap- 
pearance before  the  senate  military  com- 
mittee, when  he  revealed  a grasp  of  the 
work  of  his  department  that  was  truly 
remarkable.  He  still  lacked  that  definite 
knowledge  that  comes  from  direct  contact 
with  war  conditions,  however,  and  his  visit 
to  France  should  supply  this  deficiency. 

"Since  criticism  of  the  war  department 
first  became  audible,  much  has  been  done. 
Mistakes  have  been  corrected  so  far  as 
possible,  lamentable  shortcomings  have 
been  met,  and  a radical  reorganization  of 
the  whole  war  administration  has  been 
.brought  about.  Mr.  Baker,  therefore,  went 


to  France  at  an 
opportune  moment 
and  has  returned 
with  a clearer  picture 
of  the  great  work 
that  must  be  done  by 
his  newly  created  ad- 
ministration and  the 
American  army,  now 
rapidly  becoming  a 
vast  war  machine.” 
The  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an 
enthusiastic  support- 
er of  the  govern- 
ment, says,  that 
"lack  of  desire  to  do 
his  best  has  never 
been  one  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ker's shortcomings. 
Criticisms  of  his  acts 
as  a public  official 
have  been  based  oil 
his  evident  lack  of 
ability  and  natural 
fitness  for  the  duty 
of  conducting  a war. 
So  we  may  assume 
he  will  try  to  profit 
by  the  knowledge 
he  gains  and  will  studiously  endeavor  to 
get  all  the  education  it  may  lie  within  his 
power  to  acquire." 

Likewise  the  New  York  Evening  World: 
"Secretary  Baker  has  shown  that  he  has 
not  only  the  energy  but  also  the  receptivity 
and  learning  capacity  of  a mail  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  an  age  where  ideas  are  hardened 
and  immovable.  He  has  the  mental  alert- 
ness a man  should  have  upon  whom  de 
volves  a great  part  of  the  task  of  adapt- 
ing the  nation's  newly  evoked  and  developed 
fighting  force  to  the  special  demands  of  this 
greatest  of  wars,  and  who  must  at  the 
same  time  do  the  utmost  that  in  him  lies 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  American  lives 
through  the  failure  or  inadequacy  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  put  into  and 
supported  in  the  field.” 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ker’s own  home  town,  says  that  “Newton 
D.  Baker  returns  from  Europe  with  a far 
better  understanding  of  the  war  depart- 
ment's problem  than  he  could  have  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  result  ought  to  be 
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an  immediate  speeding  up,  an  immediate 
tuning  up  and  toning  up,  of  all  government 
agencies  concerned. 

"The  difficulty  of  visualizing  a conflict  of 
this  magnitude  at  three  thousand  miles  dis- 
tance has  been  felt  by  thousands.  Certain- 
ly, it  has  been  apparent  to  those  upon  whose 
official  shoulders  rests  official  responsibil- 
ity. Wisely,  Mr.  Baker  decided  that  he 


could  best  serve  the  cause  by  this  tour  of 
inspection  and  inspiration." 

We  cannot  all  go  to  the  battle  front, 
but  if  Mr.  Baker  will  regard  us  as  having 
been  there  in  proxy,  he  himself  holding  that 
proxy,  and  will  lead  the  way  in  an  ener- 
getic conduct  of  the  war  from  now  until 
Berlin  begs  for  peace,  lie  will  have  the  en- 
thusiastic following  of  every  American. 


Footing  It 

There  are  all  kinds  of  sergeants  in  the  world. 
There  are  top  sergeants  and  drill  sergeants  and 
.American  (business  of  saluting)  sergeants  and 
British  sergeants  and  French  sergeants  and  there 
are  German  and  Austrian  sergeants,  probably, 
only  ice  don't  know  what  they  call  ’em.  And 
there  are  tall  sergeants  and  short  sergeants,  and 
fat  ones  and  thin  ones,  and  black  ones  and  white 
ones.  And  there  is  Jack  Sargent,  who  paints 
those  beautiful  women.  Which  would  you  rather 
be t . . . IVe  thought  so!  Well,  we'd  rather  be 
the  sergeant  who  cracks  all  those  droll  jokes  in 
the  comic  papers.  Next  to  being  General  Pro- 
motion that  is  ovr  idea  of  having  a job  in  the 
army. 


From  The  Bystander,  London 

“NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  IN 
THE  ARMY"? 

Irate  Sergeant-Major:  "*Ow  many  times 
'ave  I got  to  tell  yer  to  wear  that  'elmet 
strap  on  the  point  of  yer  chin?" 


From  Punch,  Q London 


From  The  Bystander.  I.ondon 

THE  REASON  WHY 

Sergeant:  "’Ere!  > ou  ain't  getting  along 
very  fast  with  this  iob!" 

Tommy:  "Well,  koine  wasn’t  built  in  a 

day.  you  know 

Sergeant:  “I  know  all  about  that,  my 

lad.  but  / wasn't  a sergeant  then!" 


Sergeant,  to  Ger- 
man  officer  who  de- 
mands a military 
cort  of  equal 
"Orl  right, 
just  you  wite 
I’ll  bring  Sir 
'Aig  'imself  to 
ye!" 


• Majo  : 


- Major: 

lean  the 
motor- 
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UUK  CONCERT 
Sergeant  : “Now.  boys.  Private  Pringle  is  going  to  recite  that  famous 
poem  by  Kdgar  Allan  Poe,  ‘Quoth  the  Raven — Never  No  More’!" 


From  London  Opinion 

m Sergeant:  “Now  then,  you  on  the 

right!  Don’t  forget  that  we  marches  by 
the  left.  So  keep  touch  with  the  left, 
or  you'll  be  tripping  up  the  trams!" 


r^. 


From  Punch,  © London 


' ‘hre!  What  the  deuce  are  you  late  for?” 
dunno— er  parade,  I suppose.” 


From  The  Passing  Sho:v,  London 

Sergeant  (to  painfully  polite  recruit): 
“ ‘Ow  many  more  times  am  I to  tell  ycr 
to  ’ave  less  of  this  ‘yes.  sir.*  and  ’no. 
sir’?  Why  don’t  yer  kiss  me  an’  ’av 
done  with  it?” 
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John  Russell  McCarthy 


MY  valley  lay,  like  Eden,  between  rivers. 

And  when  I woke,  beneath  my  wonted  willow, 
Dodona  of  my  dreams  (no  apple-tree 
Of  Paradise,  nor  sacred  oak,  my  tree!) 

I caught,  at  first,  the  scent  of  meadow-sweet. 


Then,  suddenly,  I felt,  I heard,  1 saw 

(I  knew  I dreamed,  and  feared  to  doubt  my  knowing) — 

A faint  vibration  of  the  shaken  ground; 

I felt  the  tramp  of  ranks,  the  pattering 
Of  countless  feet,  unrhythmie,  wildly  running. 

Wheels  rumbled,  many  wheels,  over  earth  and  stones. 

1 heard  a breath,  a whisper,  faint  and  vast, 

THiat  could  but  mean  the  shouting,  far  away, 

Of  many  men.  > 

\ 'a  All  hazily  there  rose — 

Diaphanous,  at  first — a gauzy  veil 
0(f  golden  dust,  above  the  distant  line 
Of  earth,  and  sky,  that  darkened  and  grew  dense, 
ckened  like  doom  and  yellowed  like  a plague. 


-Lt  smudged  the  blue;  it  blotted  out  the  sun; 
It  billowed  up  to  heaven  like  the  smoke 
Of  altars,  or  of  cities  raped  and  fired; 

It  piled  all  space  with  blinding,  choking  cloud, 
And  nearer,  nearer  to  my  pleasant  place 
It  came,  where  1 lay  dreaming  underneath 
The  willow,  in  my  valley  between  rivers. 


Then,  surging,  men!  A multitude,  a myriad! 

Led,  leaderless,  half-running,  stumbling,  striding; 
On  foot,  in  vehicles  of  every  sort : 

Gun-caisson,  farm-cart,  crested  equipage; 

On  horseback,  cycle,  motor — anything. 

Nearer  they  came.  Above  them  rose  their  dust, 
And  on  they  went,  and  more  and  more  of  them. 


I saw  their  eyes : fixed  like  somnambulists’, 

Their  white  eyes,  and  the  blood-streaks  in  the  whites. 
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Not  silently 

They  came,  but  under  multi-crested  waves 
Of  controversy : grumbling,  hinting,  whispering, 
Hymns  singing,  shrieking  ribald  gutter-tunes, 
Chanting  in  ecstasy,  blaspheming,  praying ; 

Or  bristling  bitter-edged  with  phrase  or  grateful, 
Imploring,  coaxing,  tempting  with  a guerdon, 
Protesting,  moaning,  pleading  with  the  others 
To  halt,  for  Christ’s  sake — stumbling  on  the  while 
Themselves,  without  a pause. 

“We  dare  not  fear!” 

On,  always  on.  Men,  men,  men,  men — a sea! 
Their  number  was  appalling.  Thick  they  massed, 
More  terrible  in  their  shouting;  wave  on  wave, 

On,  and  there  was  no  end.  Armed,  every  man  : 
Rifles,  knives,  scythes,  old  sabres,  sporting  guns: 
Armed,  every  man,  and  none  1 did  not  know. 


How  strange!  Young  Barcaloe  the  lawyer,  square-jawed, 
Rushed  by  waving  a pistol.  Jimmy  Hart, 

The  town  drunk  (Minnie  Hart  supported  him: 

His  wife:  she  washed:  he'd  never  stir  an  inch 
Except  for  booze) — walked  grimly  by  himself, 

An  axe  gripped  in  his  fist.  Hard  on  his  heels, 

F.  Ellis  Stearns,  the  local  atheist 
At  twenty-seven:  what  his  weapon  was 
I could  not  see:  crushed  tight  against  his  arms 
Were  Lucius  Wakenbaugh  and  John  H.  Garver, 

Wedged  in  a rank  of  khaki : I knew  them  well : 

The  first  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
On  South  street,  signed  his  name  D.  D..  the  other 
Loaned  out  on  mortgages  in  Fuller’s  Block. 

Costello,  Andrews,  Black,  A.  Goldenthal 
The  Jeweler,  George  Kilter  of  the  Weekly, 


THE  SLACKER 


"Sit 


Gianini  the  Italian  ice-man,  Rocco 
Who  ran  the  pool-room,  Willy  Treese  the  poet. 
Armed,  every  man ; and,  banker,  farmer,  crook, 
Day-laborer,  merchant,  none  I did  not  know. 

They  came  and  vanished,  only  to  appear 
Again  and  here  and  there  by  tens  and  tens, 

A face,  a brandished  weapon  and  a voice : 

“We  dare  not  fear  to  die !” 

What  was  my  dream? 

How  narrow  was  my  valley?  or  how  wide, 

Where  I lay  dreaming  underneath  the  willow? 

So  thought  1.  But  those  others  paid  no  heed. 

Their  thought  obsessed  them,  till  it  glared  to  me 
Through  bone  and  brain-pan  into  brain.  I saw  it : 

.-1  man  must  fight,  they  thought,  if  he  would  be 
A man.  Some  way,  somehow,  some  time,  a mtm 
Must  fight!  There  must  be  something  in  his  heart 
He  holds  above  his  life.  When  the  moment  comes. 
He  dare  not  fear  to  die. 

And  suddenly 

I found  myself  upon  my  feet,  heart  blazing, 
Stumbling  and  shouting  with  the  vanished  rout: 

" A man  must  fight!  We  dare  not  fear  to  die!" 


From  Lttstige  Hlaetter t i£  Berlin 


Villages  and  cities  burn 
For  Alsace — 
Thousands  of  ships  sink 
For  Alsace — 


Alsace  as  the  Germans  See 

Craves  are  filled 
For  Alsace — 

Millions  of  bullets  whistle 
For  Alsace — 


it 

Guns  thunder  and  crash 
For  Alsace — 

But  we  stand  on  guard 
For  Alsace. 
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Too  Tempting 


Broun  in  Chicago  Daily  News 


Holland  Gets  In  Dutch. 


"Too  bad,  but  that’s  what  comes  of  being 
a neutral!”  That  pretty  well  represents 
America’s  feeling  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  of  Dutch  shipping.  As  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald  put  it,  "All  the  na- 
tions that  are  free  from  German  shackles 
maintain  the  right  of  belligerents  to  make 
use  of  the  foreign  shipping  in  their  harbors, 
whether  belonging  to  enemies  or  to  neu- 
trals. This  is  a war-time  privilege,  legal- 
ized by  international  usage.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  taking  of 
the  Dutch  ships  is  an  ‘act  of  violence.  ” 

The  Dutch  feeling  in  the  case  is  well 
represented  by  the  story  of  the  Swede  who 
shot  his  neighbor's  dog,  and  who,  when 
asked  if  the  dog  was  mad,  replied,  “Veil, 
he  vasn’t  so  tamned  pleased!"  There  came 
a formal  protest  which  was  nothing  if  not 
direct,  even  tart,  passing  the  lie  to  our 
claims  that  Holland  was  leaning  backward 
toward  Germany  in  her  desire  to  stand 
straight: 

"According  to  President  Wilson’s  procla- 
mation," says  the  protest,  “the  Netherlands, 
owing  entirely  to  German  pressure,  failed 
to  observe  the  preliminary  arrangement 
which  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 


leaving  no  longer  idle  the  Dutch  tonnage  in 
American  ports  and  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  voyages  within  a period 
of  ninety  days,  pending  a definite  agreement 
on  Dutch  tonnage  and  rationing.  This  is 
distinctly  incorrect.  It  is  equally  as  incor- 
rect as  the  allegation  that  Germany  had 
threatened  to  sink  two  ships  which  were  to 
sail  from  Holland  in  exchange  for  two  from 
America  which  were  to  sail  to  Holland  with 
America’s  approval,  and  that  Germany  had 
made  increasing  threats  to  prevent  both  the 
observance  of  such  a preliminary  arrange- 
ment and  the  conclusion  of  a permanent 
one.” 

The  statement  admits  the  technical  right 
of  America  to  control  the  Dutch  shipping 
from  its  ports,  but  questions  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  done! 

The  manner  in  which  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant fleet  has  been  treated  in  past  months 
in  the  United  States,  the  incessant  diffi- 
culties placed  in  the  way  of  our  sailings 
from  American  ports,  repeated  refusals  of 
bunkering  facilities,  and  forced  unloading 
of  cargoes  already  bought — all  this  may  be 
within  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
(save  one  case,  that  of  the  Zeelandia,  which 
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with  her  own  bunker  coal  entered  an  Amer- 
ican port  and  has  been  unlawfully  de- 
tained there  since),  but  it  surely  was 
against  the  traditional  friendship  between 
the  two  countries,  although  on  this  point 
the  presidential  statement  keeps  silence. 

With  regard  to  the  seizure  of  the  ship- 
ping itself,  there  are  a large  number  of 
precedents  for  it,  according  to  the  noted 
Knglish  authority.  Prof.  William  E.  Hall, 
who  says  that  this  right  is  known  tech- 
nically as  the  right  of  angaria,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  modern  instances  of  its  exer- 
cise were  those  of  Germany  herself  during 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1871.  In 
one  of  these  instances  the  Germans  seized 
between  600  and  700  railroad  cars  belong- 
ing to  the  Swiss  Central  railway  and  im- 
pressed them  into  use  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  its  forces;  in  another  case  seven 
colliers  had  come  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen 
under  a German  permit,  and,  having  dis- 
charged their  cargoes,  were  boarded  by 
parties  of  the  German  military,  who  noti- 
fied the  captain  in  each  case  that  the  ship 
was  required  by  the  German  military  au- 
thorities. The  captains  protested  that  their 
vessels  were  neutral  vessels,  pointing  to 
the  English  flags,  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less ejected.  The  vessels  were  scuttled  in 
the  Seine,  with  the  object  of  blocking  the 
approach  of  French  gunboats.  The  flag 
of  one  of  the  ships  (the  Sylph)  is  said  to 
have  been  trampled  upon  and  used  as  a 


Thomas  m Detroit  News 


Excuse  us,  Holland,  wc  are  in  a hurry 


“70  to  your  18,  Bill.” 


boot  wiper  by  the  party  which  boarded  it. 
The  crews  reached  Newhaven  in  a state  of 
destitution  and  English  public  opinion  was 
intensely  aroused. 

The  British  law  officers  did  not  deny 
the  rightfulness  of  the  seizure  of  the  ships, 
but  a bitter  controversy  with  Germany  did 
ensue  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  Bismarck  expressed 
regret  and  admitted  the  claim  of  the 
owners  and  crews  to  indemnification, 
promising  that  if  excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted which  were  not  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  defense  the  guilty  persons 
would  be  punished.  He  contended  further 
“that  the  measure  in  question,  however 
exceptional  in  its  nature,  did  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  international  warlike  usages. 
A pressing  danger  was  at  hand,”  con- 
tinued Bismarck,  "and  every  other  means 
of  averting  it  was  wanting;  the  case  was 
therefore  one  of  necessity,  which  even  in 
time  of  peace  may  render  the  employment 
or  destruction  of  foreign  property  ad- 
missible under  reservation  of  indemnifi- 
cation.” 

It  follows,  from  these  precedents,  that 
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Holland  is  enduring  now  wliat  she  would 
have  had  to  endure  before  this,  except  for 
America's  desire  to  spare  her  the  blow  as 
long  as  possible. 

At  any  rate,  the  seizure  has  a defender  at 
court,  in  the  person  of  Frederik  Van  Eden, 
a Dutch  writer  in  the  Weekly  de  Amster- 
dammer, who  says: 

“A  boy  is  threatened  by  a huge  danger- 
ous monster,  the  German  desire  of  expan- 
sion, excited  by  an  unscrupulous  military 
government.  A couple  of  strong  men  ven- 
ture to  take  up  the  struggle  with  that  mon- 
ster. They  assure  the  boy  of  their  sympa- 
thy. They  understand  his  fears  and  disin- 
clination to  attack  the  wild  beast  himself, 
which  would  be  a needless  self-sacrifice. 
All  they  require  of  him  is  to  stand  aside 
and  not  hinder  them. 

"The  struggle  becomes  more  violent  and 
the  tension  greater.  It  is  a question  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  boy  becomes  danger- 
ously involved.  He  has  a weapon  still  in 
his  hands  that  would  be  of  great  service 
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to  the  two  men,  but  he  does  not  dare  give 
it  up  for  fear  of  attracting  the  wild  beast  to 
himself.  The  men  then  say  to.  him:  ‘Give 
us  that  weapon;  the  need  presses.’  It  is 
perfectly  comprehensible  that  the  boy  does 
not  do  so  voluntarily.  He  must  hold  him- 
self aloof,  but  that  lie  shouts  and  makes  a 
terrible  noise  while  it  is  being  taken  from 
him,  and  is  too  weak  to  dare  maintain  his 
position,  is  ridiculous. 

“When  the  wild  beasts  destroyed  our 
ships,  murdered  our  sailors  without  a ves- 
tige of  right  or  word  of  apology,  he  kept 
deadly  still,  trembling  with  fear,  making 
weak  protest.  But  now  that  his  friends, 
who  hitherto  never  showed  by  a single  act 
any  unfriendliness,  or  injustice  toward  him, 
take  this  weapon  away  from  him  in  order 
to  make  their  help  more  effective,  he  makes 
a terrible  noise,  and  cries  out,  with  tears, 
that  grievous  wrongs  have  been  done  to 
him,  that  his  helpers  are  hypocrites  and 
tyrants,  and  are  driving  him  into  the  cause 
of  the  monster.  This  is  stupid  and  unjust." 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Drawn  lor  Cartoons  Magasint  by  F.  R,  Morgan 
Uneasy  tic  the  heads  that  wear  the  crowns 
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Mobilizing  the 

Allies  Inventive 
Genius 


Camouflage  tor  Aeroplanes  in  the  Porm  of  Clouds. 
Designed  by  Bernard  Hugh  in  The  Bystander,  Lon- 
don. 

As  an  arm-chair  critic  of  the  allied 
strategy,  full  to  overflowing  with  ideas 


The  "Ee/i-Salutem"  Outfit  for  Tired  Officers  in 
London  Streets  or  Garrison  Towns,  Is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cobb’s  Contribution  to  Inventions  That  will  Help 
Win  the  War 

From  1-ondon  Opinion. 

as  to  how  the  war  can  be  won  in  thirty 
days,  we  want  to  speak  a word  for  the  ama- 
teur inventor.  Here  we  have  thousands  of 
horse-power  of  brain-power  (that  doesn’t 
sound  just  the  right  way  to  say  it,  though. 
Thousands  of  brain-power  of  horse — no. 


Mr.  Heath  Robinson  Is  the  Prince  of  War  Inventions.  He  has  Never  Worked  out  a More  Brilliant 
and  at  the  Same  Time  Useful  Idea  Than  This  of  What  We  Might  Call  the  “Eats  Controller/’  as  Pre- 
sented in  the  London  Sketch 
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How  to  Overcome  the  High-Pressure  Feeling  Which  Comes  Over  Us  When  Our  Last  Clerk  is  Called 
Up.  This  Idea  Is  from  the  Fertile  Mind  of  G.  E.  Studdy,  in  The  Bystander,  London 


thousands  of  horse  brains:  no,  dear  reader, 
I can't  get  it  straight.  You’ll  have  to  say 
it  yourself)  going  to  seed  just  because  it 
isn’t  given  encouragement — you  know  what 
we  mean — the  kind  of  encouragement  that 
comes  of  recognition.  Just  to  show  you 
what  we  mean  we  have  gone  to  some  pains 
to  bring  together  ideas  for  winning  this 
war,  and  for  so  conserving  energy  that 
every  available  man,  even  the  humblest 


clerk,  can  be  spared  for  duty  at  the  front. 

Of  course,  this  inventive  brigade  does 
not  have  to  be  confined  to  cartoonists  just 
because  the  men  here  represented  happen  to 
be  cartoonists  (there,  I suppose  sonic  car- 
toonist will  take  umbrage  at  that  word 
“happen,”  for  you  can  recruit  them  from  all 
the  various  walks  of  life;  they  don’t  require 
uniforms,  and  they’ll  work  like  anything 
for  nothing. 


Wher z Do  the  Coppers  Live? 

by  Raymond  M-Leod 


‘Wilkins  and  I were  watching  the  parade  go  by." 


Wilkins  and  1.  were  watching  the  parade 
go  by.  You  know — one  of  those  all-Amer- 
ican parades — brass  bands,  rookies,  jackies, 
boy  scouts,  firemen,  policemen — that  sort 
of  thing. 

We  fell  to  speculating  upon  the  particular 
aggregation  that  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable to  belong  to.  I am  of  a diffident 
sort,  full  enough  of  fighting  zeal  in  a 
combat,  if  the  cause  be  a worthy  one,  but 
still  with  a decided  leaning  toward  the  safer 
and  less  conspicuous  jobs.  I said  I'd  rather 
be  a policeman. 

"And  besides,"  I said,  “they  are  so  nice 
and  fat.  They  have  enough  to  eat  without 
worrying  themselves  thin  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
stop  at  the  grocery-stores,  pick  out  a med- 
itative beet  and  proceed  on  their  beat.  Then 
there  are  ruta-bagas  and  things  like  that." 
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"Yes,"  said  Wilkins,  "but  see  where  they 
live!" 

1 had  never  thought  of  that. 

“Where  da  they  live?”  I asked. 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Wilkins.  "They  don’t 
live  anywhere.  You  never  saw  a police- 
man go  home;  you  were  never  in  a police- 
man's home;  you  never  saw  anybody  else 
who  knows  where  a policeman  lives.  Did 
you  now,  ever?" 

1 admitted  my  utter  ignorance  concerning 
the  domiciliary  habits  of  cops.  And  Wil- 
kins proceeded  to  utterly  blast  my  self-re- 
spect by  listing  a number  of  things  I was  as 
ignorant  as  a codfish  ball  about. 

“Are  they  even  married?  You  never  saw 
any  little  policemen  running  about,  did  you? 
And  do  they  wear  socks,  like  other  men,  and 
shirts,  and — " 

"I  don't  know  about  the  socks,"  I replied, 
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"but  Hinton  Gilmore  tells  me 
they  wear  suspenders,  and  I 
once  saw  a policeman  in  a bad 
half  minute  with  a burglar, 
and  he  came  through  with  a 
tear  in  his  coat  that  revealed  a 
bit  of  pink  shirting  beneath.” 

Wilkins  has  a weird  notion 
of  the  nature  of  evidence,  for 
he  treated  this  information 
with  contempt,  born  I suppose 
of  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  fur- 
nish it. 

"Don't  be  frivolous,”  he  said, 

“but  consider  whether  cops 
wear  smoking  jackets  in  their 
softer  hours,  and  have  humi- 
dors and  other  smoking 
things?  Do  they  at  night  put 
on  slippers,  set  the  phono- 
graph going — that  is,  if  they 
have  phonographs — ?” 

“Oh,  they  have  'em,  alright," 

I imparted.  ”1  saw  one  com- 
ing out  of  Jerry’s  place  the 
other  day,  whistling,  with  moist  lips,  the 
grand  march  from  Anheuser.  Catch  a per- 


Beels  and  beats 


son  whistling 
things  like  that  and 
you  can  set  him 
down  as  having  a 
phonograph.” 

The  parade 
passed  and  Wil- 
kins ami  1 parted, 
not,  I’m  afraid,  in 
a good  mood  to- 
ward each  other. 
Wilkins  never  rel- 
ishes anyone  get- 
ting the  better  of 
him  in  an  argu- 
ment. Anyway,  I 
decided  to  set  my- 
self the  job  of  run- 
ning down  a po- 
liceman and  set- 
tling, once  and  for 
all,  the  problem  of 
the  policeman's 
habitat. 

The  opportunity 
presented  itself  that  very  afternoon.  I saw 
a big  patrolman  swing  gingerly  onto  the 
rear  platform  of  a moving  car,  and  I fol- 
lowed him. 

"I'm  on  his  scent,”  I said — I sat  down 
close  beside  him.  "That’s  what  comes  of 
being  alert  and  on  the  job.  Wilkins,  now, 
would  never  have  thought  of  finding  out 
things  like  that  for  himself.” 

Well,  I shadowed  that  boy  for  miles. 
Then  he  got  off  and  got  onto  a car  going 
somewhere  else.  We  were  soon  in  a land 
where  the  houses  were  thin  and  the  in- 
habitants thick  and  stodgy.  And  again  lie 
changed  to  another  car.  The  thing  was 
becoming  monotonous. 

* “He’s  the  ridingest  cop  I ever  saw,"  I 
observed. 

“And  then  the  car  made  a short  turn;  tne 
wheels  began  to  grind  on  the  brakes  (or 
the  brakes  ground  on  the  wheels;  I don't 
know  which  is  the  approved  way  of  stating 
this  mechanical  fact.  Anyway,  something 
began  to  grind). 

There  was  a saloon  of  a sort  where  the 
track  came  to  an  end,  and  a half  dozen  cot- 
tages spread  about,  and  I immediately  be- 
gan to  pick  out  my  policeman’s. 

"Ah,  the  very  house!”  I said — “the  bunga- 
low with  roses  doing  stunts  up  its  side,  and 
a riot  of  yellow  hair  and  a pretty  face 
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wreathed  in  happy  smiles  at  the  window.” 

I was  wild  with  excitement,  as  I con- 
templated my  discovery  of  a policeman  in 
slippers. 

"I’ll  go  into  Jake's  or  whatever  his  name 
is  and  linger  over  a beer  for  a bit — just  long 
enough  for  him  to  get  into  the  smoking 
jacket  and"set  the  phonograph  going.  Then 
I'll  pretend  I'm  a book  agent  or  something 
and — the  thing  is  done." 

The  car  came  to  a sudden  stop,  and  my 
policeman,  instead  of  going  home  to  his 
humidor  and  things,  turned  into  Jake's.  I 
was  beside  myself.  "The  blighter!”  I said — 
"to  have  a face  like  that  waiting  for  you 
at  the  window,  and  then  to  direct  oneself 
into  a place  like  this — I" 

On  the  threshold  of  Jake's  I assumed  an 
attitude  of  contempt,  with  clenched  fists,  in- 
dicative of  what  I would  like  to  do  to  a 
man  so  lost  to  all  decency,  when  out  came 
this  minion  of  the  law, 
with  a souse  in  one  hand 
and  an  agitated  club  in 
the  other.  He  deposited 
that  souse,  not  too  gent- 
ly, on  the  waiting  car, 
and  as  we  disappeared 
back  around  the  corner 
I saw  the  figure  at  the 
window  blow  a parting 
kiss  to  the  impression- 
able conductor  on  the 
rear  platform. 

“This  would  have  dis- 
couraged most  people. 

Wilkins,  for  example  I” 

I said.  “But  then,  it 
would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  Wilkins  to  run 
a thing  like  this  down 
anyway.  It's  not  in  him." 

You  see,  I was  not  dis- 
couraged. So  far  from 
it,  indeed,  that  that  very 
evening  when  I saw  a 
thin — oh,  a very  thin! — 
one  emerging  from  a po- 
lice station  I determined 
to  follow  him.  "He  has 
all  the  signs,”  I said,  of 
being  married.  Cynical 
and  worried  looking — 
clear  enough  evidence.  I 
followed  him  with  what 
you  might  call  zest.  He 


established  himself  as  a keeper  of  the  peace 
near  the  box  office  end  of  a long  queue 
of  clamorous  ticket  buyers  at  the  Variety 
theater.  The  bill  was  in  part  made  up  of 
a diving  and  swimming  act  by  Mile.  Some- 
thing, assisted  by  a dozen  other  graceful 
and  swanlike  Miles.  About  the  lobby  were 
close-up  photographs  of  divers  in  alluring 
poses,  and  the  eagerness  to  buy  seats 
amounted  almost  to  a crush.  To  keep  this 
crush  within  bounds  was  the  job  of  my 
policeman. 

And  amid  these  scenes  from  fairyland 
this  policeman,  whom  I had  thought  happily 
married,  stood  stolid  and  bored,  clearly  a 
bachelor.  You  will  know  that  this  is  say- 
something  when  I tell  you  that  I myself 
was  more  or  less  agitated — I under  most 
conditions  an  unemotional,  even  lethargic, 
character. 

In  process  of  time  the  show  started,  the 
box-office  lobby  became 
deserted,  and  my  police- 
man moved  on  down  the 
street,  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  revolving 
doors  of  a thirst  parlor 
called  "Tom's."  It  is  a 
good  place  to  go  into,  is 
Tom's,  only  there  are  too 
many  Toms.  Everyone 
from  the  proprietor 
down  to  the  most  languid 
patron  must  have  a word 
with  you,  so  friendly  is 
the  prevailing  spirit 
there.  On  this  account 
it  was  an  hour  before  the 
revolving  doors  gave 
him  back  to  the  street 
again. 

He  returned  past  the 
Variety,  without  an  emo- 
tion, apparently,  and  so 
on,  for  hour  after  hour, 
until  theaters  had  closed, 
and  the  last  restaurant 
patron  had  gone  away  in 
a taxi.  It  was  two 
o'clock,  and  not  yet  a 
sign  of  going  home.  It 
wore  on  towards  three, 
my  retiring  hour. 

"Wilkins  was  right!”  I 
said,  "They  don't  live 
anywhere." 


"He  slill  slaved  on." 
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THE  KAISER’S  DREAM 

ter  the  kaiser,  says  Fuller,  just  like  regular  people.  Only  this  one  was  par 
ticularly  pestiferous,  and  see  what  it  made  the  kaiser  dream 
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Chamberlain  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 

American  gold  eagle  vs.  German  black  eagle 

770 
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Williams  in  Indianapolis  News 

Exercise  III — The  bayonet 


Three  Tirrve^  lx\  the 
vSame  Pl^ce 

There,  that’s  done!  Now  bring  on  your  pockets,  and  with  Mary  Pickford  and  Doug- 
otd  Fourth  Liberty  Loan!  las  Fairbanks  and  Charley  Chaplin  to  sell 

That  is  the  way  America  feels  after  get-  us  bonds.  Everybody  sold  bonds,  conse- 
ting  the  third  loan  off  its  chest.  It  was  fun  quently  everybody  bought. 

— fun  buying  and  fun  selling  the  bonds.  A The  first  days  of  the  sale  the  bonds 
trip  through  the  streets  of  our  cities  was  moved  none  too  fast,  but  it  was  observed 
an  adventure  while  the  campaign  was  on,  that  the  small  buyer  was  busier  than  during 
like  a glorified  country  fair,  with  schemes  the  previous  two  loans,  which  was  gratify- 
of  all  kinds  to  extract  money  from  our  iug  to  the  government— for  there  was  more 
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Hungerford  in  Pittsburgh  Sun 


The  sausage  grinder 


at  stake  in  the  bond  issue  than  merely  the 
money  that  changed  hands.  There  was  in- 
volved the  mental  attitude  of  John  Smith 
and  Tom  Brown  (the  Common  People,  if 
you  wish)  toward  the  war.  If  these  gentle- 
men were  enthusiastic  about  the  war  it 
would  show  in  bond  buying;  and  if  they 
volunteered  freely  of  their  money,  that 
money  would  not  have  to  be  conscripted — 


and  the  possibility  of  that  very  thing  has 
been  suggested.  For,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  pointed  out,  “There  are  just 
two  ways  in  which  this  war  money  can  be 
raised.  One  is  by  the  volunteer  system,  or 
Liberty  Loans,  the  other  is  by  the  conscrip- 
tion of  taxation.  There  are  sound  economic 
reasons  why  the  burden  should  be  divided 
between  the  present  and  the  future,  but  if 
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the  volunteer  system  fails  as  to  money,  as 
it  did  with  respect  to  men,  we  may  reach  a 
general  conscription  policy  as  to  money 
also.  If  this  loan  should  not  yield  all  we 
need,  some  means  might  have  to  be  devised 
to  apply  a principle  to  future  loans  that 
will  insure  adequate  responses.  Australia, 
it  was  stated,  a day  or  two  ago,  is  propos- 
ing a sort  of  penalty  in  connection  with 
loans,  the  failure  to  subscribe  on  the  part 
of  persons  able  to  do  so  being  punished  by 
the  imposition  of  a compulsory  subscription 
based  on  the  means  of  the  delinquent." 

The  Providence  Journal  said  on  this 
point  (and  the  fact  will  be  undoubtedly  as 
true  when  we  raise  the  fourth  loan  as 
now) : 

“If  the  government  cannot  borrow  the 
money,  it  will  have  to  take  it  by  taxation. 
Happily  the  financial  load  is  being  carried 
by  the  country  very  easily,  and  with  little 
or  no  disturbance  of  the  money  market. 
This  load  is  less  than  was  commonly  talked 
about,  in  congress  and  out  of  it,  a year 
ago,  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  arc 
enormous.  If  the  loans  are  not  quickly 
absorbed,  the  government  will  have  to  use 
the  ‘selective  draft’  of  further  taxation. 


Page  in  Nashtnlle  Tennessean 
Here's  where  we  shine 


Plaschlre  in  Louisville  Times 


Don’t  he  backward  in  overbidding,  boys 

“We  do  not  apprehend  that  this  will  he 
necessary.  Last  summer  ‘The  Record’ 
showed  that  the  undertaking  of  congress 
was  to  raise  a larger  percentage  of  war 
costs  by  taxation  in  our  first  year  of  war 
than  Great  Britain  had  reached  in  its  third 
year.  The  percentage  to  he  raised  by  taxa- 
tion was  probably  underestimated  then,  and 
Samuel  Utitcrmeyer,  the  government’s  legal 
adviser  in  the  interpretation  of  income  tax 
and  excess  profits  tax  laws,  believes  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  will  prove  to 
he  far  in  excess  of  the  estimates.” 

“The  limit  of  taxation  Mr.  Untermeyer 
believes  to  have  been  nearly  reached,”  says 
the  Journal.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  is 
not  very  much  more  than  can  be  extracted 
from  taxpayers,  but  that  taxation  carried 
much  beyond  the  present  point  will  check 
the  country’s  business.  This  is  a point  gen- 
erally ignored  by  persons  who  have  much 
to  say  about  the  “conscription  of  wealth.” 
There  has  been  so  much  said  about  the  im- 
possibility of  “business  as  usual,”  that  it  is 
often  forgotten  that  business  ought  to  be 
as  nearly  as  usual  as  is  consistent  with  the 
full  and  adequate  support  of  the  war.  To 
paralyze  business  would  be  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  both  taxes  and  loans.  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer  says: 

“When  the  government  takes  away  the 
prospect  of  profits  it  destroys  the  incen- 
tive for  business  risks,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  industry.  The  effect  of 
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the  taxation  upon  new  enterprises  is  al- 
ready apparent. 

"Why  should  a man  who  is  now  paying 
an  excess  protit  tax  averaging  up  to  half 
of  the  profits  of  his  business,  and  is  then 
paying  another  JO  to  50  per  cent  by  way 
of  income  tax  on  what  he  receives  after 
deducting  the  excess  profit  tax  he  has  al- 


ready paid,  put  any  of  his  money  into  a new 
enterprise?  He  takes  all  the  risks  of  failure 
against  the  government  taking  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  fruits  of  his  success." 

The  comptroller  of  the  currency  gives 
striking  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  absorb  the  Liberty  Loans,  the 
Journal  goes  on  to  say.  The  total  re- 
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Now  then,  put  it  through  the  third  hole  in  his  bat 
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sources  of  the  banks  are  about  two  billions 
in  excess  of  what  they  were  when  the  first 
Liberty  Loan  was  offered.  The  govern- 
ment in  twelve  months  sold  and  collected 
for  $5,808,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds,  and  the 
amount  of  bonds  held  by  national  banks, 
together  with  the  amount  on  which  they 
have  made  loans,  is  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a billion,  so  that  the  country  has  bought 
and  paid  for  more  than  five  billions  of  the 
bonds,  and  pretty  much  all  of  this  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  in- 
vestors. From  March  5,  1917,  to  March 
4,  1918,  the  deposits  in  national  banks  in- 
creased almost  one  and  a half  billions. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
the  campaign  was  an  appeal  to  Americans 
of  German  descent,  issued  by  the  Friends 
of  German  Democracy,  as  follows: 

“Citizens  of  German  blood,  do  you  re- 
call the  events  of  seventy  years  ago,  when 
our  forefathers  took  up  arms  in  Germany 
for  liberty  and  democracy,  that  for  which 
the  whole  world  is  fighting  to-day?  If 
you  do,  you  will  remember  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  subscribe  money  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

"On  us  the  memory  of  our  fathers  whose 
deeds  we  cherish  casts  a special  duty  to 
which  we  must  and  will  respond,  and  when 
the  dream  of  1848  of  a liberalized  and  de- 
mocratized Germany  shall  become  the 
reality  we  hope  for  to-day  by  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism,  then 
will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  the  hope  of 
lasting  peace. 

"Our  country  asks  us  in  this  appeal  for 
subscriptions  only  to  lend,  not  even  to  give, 
our  money,  while  our  young  men  are  giv- 
ing, not  lending,  their  lives.  Lend  all  you 
have  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.” 

Some  one  observed  that  Mr.  Bryan's  mil- 
lion men,  while  they  might,  as  the  great 
commoner  said,  spring  to  arms  over  night, 
yet  were  poor  springers  when  it  came  to 


giving  their  money  to  the  government,  else 
the  loan  would  have  been  subscribed  in 
four  days  instead  of  four  weeks. 

But  the  loan  went  off  well,  and  what  it 
lacked  in  "pep”  the  first  few  days  was 
amply  supplied  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  campaign,  when  things  went  off  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  would  have  caused  the 
kaiser  a lot  of  misgivings  could  he  have 
seen  it  first  hand. 

At  this  point  we  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  splendid  and  untiring  service  ren- 
dered the  nation  by  the  cartoonists  of 
America.  Thousands  of  striking  cartoons 
were  contributed  to  the  government  for 
circulation  by  paper,  by  magazine,  and  by 
poster,  many  cartoonists  in  addition  serv- 
ing on  publicity  committees  of  one  kind  and 
another.  And  of  equal  value  was  the  work 
of  the  poster  artists,  who  brought  the 
American  war  poster  a long  way  toward 
reaching  the  high  mark  of  excellence  at- 
tained by  the  poster  artists  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy.  The  value  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  artists  of  America, 
contributed  absolutely  free,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  just  as 
it  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  people  to  do  their  best  bit,  and 
in  terms  of  concretizing  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  our  war  aims  and  our  material 
needs.  We  can  only  say  that  it  was  superb. 

Also  distinguishihg  themselves  were  the 
women  of  America.  Wherever  there  was 
a woman’s  club  of  any  kind,  and  many 
places  where  there  was  not,  women  were 
busy  with  bonds — organizing  patriotic  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations,  in  actually  solicit- 
ing purchases,  in  directing  publicity,  in 
driving  speakers  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
and  otherwise  giving  unstintedly  of  their 
time  and  energy. 

Altogether,  it  has  been  the  best  fun  of  any 
of  the  campaigns  yet,  and  everyone  who 
took  an  active  part  in  this  third  loan  will 
be  on  his  toes  awaiting  the  next  loan. 
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The  object  lesson 
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Count  Czernin  should  have  remembered 
that  Premier  Clemenceau  is  not  just  a toy 
gun  to  play  with,  but  a deadly  bomb — not 
one  of  those  bombs  that  arc  equipped  with 
a time  fuse,  but  that  go  off  on  contact. 

Just  when  Germany  had  got  her  west- 
ern drive  well  under  way,  with  the  initial 
force  pretty  well  spent,  she  started  a new 
peace  drive,  as  usual  with  Austria  play- 
ing the  heavy  role.  Count  Czernin  fired  the 
opening  gun  by  asserting  to  a delegation 
from  the  Vienna  city  council  that  conver- 
sations looking  toward  peace  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  France  and  Austria, 
with  France  on  the  aggressive.  Upon 


which  the  bomb  exploded  and  nailed  the 
charge  with  two  words,  “Czernin  lied!” 
which  was  followed  by  an  official  statement 
from  the  French  foreign  office  in  part  as  fol- 
lows; 

“Premier  Clemenceau,  upon  assuming  the 
duties  of  president  of  the  council,  found 
that  conversations  had  been  entered  into  in 
Switzerland,  upon  Austria’s  initiative,  be- 
tween Count  Revertata,  a personal  friend 
of  Emperor  Charles  and  Commandant  Ar- 
mand  of  the  French  general  staff,  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  French  min- 
ister at  the  time. 

“M.  Clemenceau  did  not  wish  to  assume 
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Herryman  in  Washington  Star 


the  responsibility  of  interrupting  confer-  man  government,  conferences  have  been 
ences  which  had  yielded  no  results,  but  entered  upon. 

which  might  furnish  useful  sources  of  in-  “‘Count  Revertata,  being  himself  the  so- 
forrnation.  licitor,  acknowledges  the  following  terms: 

“Commandant  Armand  thus  was  allowed  That  the  purpose  was  to  obtain  from  the 
to  continue  his  journey  in  Switzerland  upon  French  government  propositions  of  peace 
the  request  of  Count  Revertata.  Instruc-  under  cover  of  Austria,  for  transmission  to 
tions  were  given  M.  Armand  in  the  presence  Berlin/ 

of  his  chief  by  M.  Clemeticeau  as  follows:  “Such  is  the  fact  established  by  an  au- 

“‘Listen  and  say  nothing/  thenticated  document  which  Count  Czernin 

“Count  Revertata,  becoming  convinced  has  dared  to  refer  to  in  the  following  terms: 
his  attempt  to  bring  about  a German  peace  “‘Clemeticeau,  shortly  before  the  begin- 
was  doomed  to  failure,  in  order  to  fully  ning  of  the  offensive  on  the  western  front, 
characterize  his  mission,  gave  Commandant  had  asked  me  whether  I was  ready  to  enter 
Armand  a letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  upon  negotiations  and  upon  what  terms/ 
dated  Feb.  25,  1918,  the  first  sentence  of  “In  speaking  thus  not  only  he  did  not  tell 
which  reads:  truth,  but  told  the  opposite  of  truth,  which 

" ‘During  the  month  of  August,  1917,  in  France  is  termed  ‘lying/** 
with  a view  to  obtaining  from  the  French  Count  Czernin,  staggering  under  the  Cle- 
government  a proposition  to  Austria  which  menceau  blow,  then  said  something  about 
might  lead  to  future  peace  and  be  of  such  peace  overtures  from  England,  only  to  have 
a nature  as  to  be  susceptible  of  being  in-  disclosed  the  facts  concerning  a short  stance 
dorsed  by  Austria  and  presented  to  the  Ger-  between  Count  Mensdorff  and  General 
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with  President  Wilson,  who 
said  in  a speech  last  August: 
“We  cannot  take  the  word  of 
the  present  rulers  of  Germany 
as  a guarantee  of  anything 
that  is  to  endure,  unless  ex- 
plicitly supported  by  such  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  will  and 
purpose  of  the  German  people 
themselves  as  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  would  be 
justified  in  accepting.  Without 
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.ornament,  covenants  to  set  up 
arbitration  in  place  of  fpree, 
territorial  adjustments,  recon- 
stitutions of  small  nations,  if 
made  with  the  German  govern- 
ment, no  man,  no  nation  could 
now  depend  on." 

Well,  to  proceed:  Czernin 

set  out  to  establish  an  alibi, 
when  the  French  government 
promptly  came  back  with  a 
statement  charging  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  himself  with 
making  peace  advances  in  per- 
son toward  the  French  govern- 
ment—claiming  indeed,  that 
the  emperor  had  gone  so  far 
a-  to  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  the  French  claims  to  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  It  was  a dra- 
matic moment.  Anything 
miuht  have  happened;  Charles 

Barclay  or  Baltimore  Mar  mi:,;  Sun  hail  the  center  of  the  Stage, 
Somebody  lias  to  be  tlie  goat  with  the  finger  of  the  accuser 
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Smuts  which,  before  it  was  be- 
gun, was  ended  by  the  bluff 
South  African’s  equivalent 
“Good  night!” 

So  convinced  is  the  world  of 
German  and  Austrian  duplic- 
ity that  no  one  questioned  for 
a moment  that  the  French 
Tiger  had  the  goods  on  Czer- 
nin. Even  neutral  countries 
now  are  prepared  to  agree 
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tlement,  agreements  for  dis- 


Chamberlain  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
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Greene  in  New  York  livening  Telegram 
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pointing  at  hint,  and  his  German  master 
Wilhelm  staring  him  out  of  countenance. 

The  Austrian  kaiser  in  a raslTtnoment  de- 
cided to  take  a bold  course,  and  in  a tele- 
gram to  the  German  emperor  denied  un- 
equivocally the  assertions  of  the  French 
government  in  these  confident  phrases: 

"I  accuse  M.  Clemenceau  of  piling  up  lies 
to  escape  the  web  of  lies  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved, making  the  false  assertion  that  I 
in  some  manner  recognized  France’s  claims 
to  Alsace-Lorraine  as  just.  I indignantly 
repel  the  assertion.  At  the  moment  when 
Austro-Hungarian  cannon  are  firing  along- 
side of  the  German  artillery  on  the  western 
front  no  proof  is  necessary  that  I am  fight- 


ing with  you  and  for  your  provinces." 

Whereupon  that  relentless  French  gov- 
ernment gave  to  the  world  a letter  written 
by  Kaiser  Charles  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon  in  March  of  last 
year,  in  which  occurred  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"1  beg  you  to  convey  privately  and  un-  ’ 
officially  to  President  Poincare  that  I will 
support  by  every  means  and  by  exerting  all 
my  personal  influence  with  my  allies 
France’s  just  claims  regarding  Alsace-Lor- 
raine.” 

The  emperor  also  added  that  Belgium 
and  Serbia  should  be  completely  restored. 

There  have  been  feeble  attempts  in  Vien- 


“Hello,  Czerninl  We  expected  you.” 
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na  to  discount  the  authenticity  of  the  let- 
ter, but  even  the  pan-German  press,  taking 
the  emperor  to  task  for  meddling  in  state  af- 
fairs, and  in  upbraiding  Czernin  for  his 
stupidity,  has  acknowledged  its  genuine- 
ness. 

Czernin,  however,  is  out  of  it,  for  imme- 
diately upon  publication  of  the  letter  he 
also  acknowledged  its  genuineness  by  re- 
signing— and  reports  have  it  that  he  will  be 
ambassador  to  Berlin! 

Czernin  is  not  much  to  be  pitied,  except  so 
far  as  he  is  a victim  of  the  Hohenzollern- 
Haspsburg  determination  to  win  at  any  cost. 


He  has  vacillated  and  shifted  with  the  cur- 
rent of  events.  A Bohemian  by  birth,  and 
inheriting  liberal  tendencies,  he  has  pro- 
fessed a desire  for  a peace  that  he  could 
have  forced  early  in  1916,  if  he  was  at  all 
aware,  as  he  must  have  been,  of  the  em- 
peror’s disposition.  Austria  was  at  that 
time  faced  by  economic  difficulties,  and  with 
her  military  in  a bad  way,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Charles,  only  five  months  on  the 
throne,  desired  peace. 

But  with  prospects  becoming  brighter  for 
a Russian  peace  and  consequently  of  a vic- 
tory in  the  west,  the  weak  emperor  leaned 
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to  the  pan-German  leaders  in  his  country, 
and  Czernin  was  too  weak  to  formulate  a 
peace  policy. 

Czernin  is  followed  by  Count  Burian, 
who  preceded  Count  Czernin  as  Austrian 
foreign  secretary,  a Hungarian  by  birth,  a 
pan-German  to  the  core;  always  disliked 
in  Vienna  because  of  the  former,  and 
among  most  of  the  Viennese  now  hated 
because  of  the  latter.  The  Count  is  a 


bourgeoise,  and  of  a mushroom  nobility, 
with  manners  which  do  not  at  all  appeal 
to  the  correct  members  of  the  Austrian 
aristocracy.  In  politics  it  has  been  said 
that  the  only  real  friend  he  has,  even  in 
Hungary,  is  Count  Tisza,  now  Hungarian 
premier,  and  himself  a pan-German. 

Altogether  no  man  could  probably  have 
been  appointed  who  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  the  Berlin  foreign  office. 
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Barb-wire  has  no  terrors  for  Private  Jones,  formerly  a slack-wire  performer 


TO  A STRAW  CAUBEEN 
By  J.  P,  McEvoy 

0 STRAW  chapeau,  when  you  were  new, 
A crown  of  pristine  beauty  you. 

An  argent  cloud  of  shimmering  sheen, 
A kelly  tit  for  any  bean, 

A nimbus  on  my  raven  fuzz, 

A luscious  ltd— that's  what  you  was. 

But  now  yonr  glory's  one  with  Greece, 

Your  grandeur  is  of  Rome's  apiece; 

Your  primal  pulchritude  has  Mewed 
To  innocuous  desuetude. 

In  other  words,  O straw  Caubeen, 

You’re  on  the  fritz— that’s  what  1 mean. 
An  evanescent  charm  you  had; 

Too  brief  a time  you  made  me  glad. 

Like  to  the  poet's  poppies  spread, 

I touched  the  bloom,  the  flower  was  dead; 
A gem  of  snowy  charm  today, 

Tomorrow  just  a piece  of  hay — 

O,  adios,  farewell  to  thee, 

Good  by,  good  luck,  and  R,  I.  I’. 

Out  yonder  stands  a sad-eyed  cow 
Who'll  make  a nifty  meal  of  thou. 

Anti  thou,  a one-time  snappy  dud, 

Will  presto  he  a juicy  cud. 

A common  fate  is  that,  alas! 

We  die  and  fertilize  the  grass  .5' 

On  which  in  sweet  contentment  ^ [ 

A multitude  of  grateful  cows  [browse 
Which  give  us  milk  which  once  was  we, 

And  to  ourselves,  we  drink  us — see?  4 
Straw  hat,  good-by  and  R.  I.  P.l 
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The  great  American  gallus,  that 
institution  of  democracy,  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  tan  derby  and  the 
shirt  that  opened  in  the  rear.  Once 
the  proud  possession  of  every 
American,  man  and  tfoy,  the  sus- 
pender is  now  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  museums  and  in  remote  rural  districts  to 
which  the  insiduous  influence  of  the  belt 
has  not  yet  penetrated. 

The  slipping  of 
the  proletarian 
gallus  has  been 
gradual  and  for 
that  reason  al- 
most unsuspected. 
And  the  belt  has 
crept  upon  us  and 
fastened  itself  in- 
sidiously about 
the  very  vitals  of 
our  existence. 
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It  is  easy  to  remember  when  the  belt — a 
broad,  yellow  surcingle — was  worn,  if  worn 
at  all,  as  a sort  of  emergency  brake  for  the 
suspenders.  And  then  later  on  it  evolved 
into  an  understudy  of  the  suspender,  until 
now  it  has  completely  replaced  that  highly 
useful  if  inelegant  article. 

Only  a few  brief  years  ago  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  were  full  of  suspender 
advertisements.  You  can  remember  the 
emblazoned  pages  of  publicity  proudly  pro- 
claiming the  exceptional  merits  of  the  ball- 
bearing, swivel-geared  suspenders  that  fell 
in  with  your  most  evanescent  mood,  sus- 
penders so  completely  and  fulsomely  embel- 
lished with  silver  buckles  and  tapestry  de- 
signs of  the  Queen  Anne  period  that  they 
encouraged  the  democratic  habit  of  enter- 
ing the  dining  room  without  your  coat. 


Susflenders  arc  now  to  be 
chiefly  in  museums 
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There  were  suspenders  for  every  temperament, 
if  you  were  a hapless  soul,  doomed  to  sit  endless 
hours  at  a desk  in  a counting  house,  there  were 
remonstrating  braces  that  physical  cultured  you 
into  leaning  backward. 

If,  on  the  happy  other  hand,  you  were  delight- 
fully employed  in  the  more  genial  task  of  driving 
a brewer's  truck,  there  were  the  supersuspenders, 
firm,  unyielding  and  red,  an  article  of  service  and 
adornment. 

For  social,  occasions  there  were  suspenders  so 
immaculately  white  and  dainty  that  they  could 
almost  be  classed  as  lingerie. 

There  were  everyday  suspenders  and  holiday 
suspenders.  Suspenders  for  tall  men  and  for 
short  men.  Suspenders  whose  mission  in  life 
was  to  suspend,  and  suspenders  whose  depraved 
habit  of  chewing  off  your  suspender  buttons 
caused  suspense,  but  did  not  make  for  suspen- 
sion 1 

And  how  useful  the  suspenders  even  outside  of 
their  regular  functions!  They  served  excellently 
as  hangers  for  the  trousers  when  you  sought 
repose.  A pitch  at  the  gas  "Chandelier,  no  matter 
how  stormy  the  night,  and  the  suspenders  with 
their  burden  of  pants  inevitably  clung  tenaciously 
to  some  projecting  bracket. 

Cartoon-  „ , 
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ing  the  in<;  a brew-  ~ 

mid  night  er‘s  true!.  M 

home  com-  ' 1/ 

ing  of  the  conventional  souse  still  make  use  of  the 
idea,  but,  alas,  the  suspenders  have  long  since  given 
place  to  the  belt  and  the  bibulous  soul  now  puts  his 
trousers  carefully  away  in  a wardrobe  trunk  before 
he  attempts  to  board  the  swiftly  circling  mattress. 

Admittedly,  the  suspenders  imposed  a consider- 
-v.  able  burden  upon  those  who  had  one  pair  of  sus- 

S,  penders  and  two  pairs  of  pants.  But  even  this  extra 

TV  7 effort  had  its  compensation,  because  the  transfer 
j i v usually  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  week,  and 
K during  the  change  it  was  only  natural  for  you  to 
make  a mental  note  of  the  swiftness  of  passing  time 
ay  and  to  resolve  to  make  better  use  of  the  future. 

. Changing  the  suspenders  from  the  semioccasionals 

»/  to  the  usuals  became,  therefore,  a sort  of  weekly 

New  Year’s  resolution,  with  a consequent  streugth- 
ening  of  purpose  not  possible  in  these  days  of  belts 
l that  require  only  a hasty  moment  in  their  juxtaposi- 


r.'i1  wee- 


The  bell  geared  to  its 
utmost  notch 


It  would  be  unfair  to  cavil  if  the  belts  that  now 
encircle  us  were  an  improvement  over  the  pleasantly 
yielding,  mechanically  oscillating  suspender  of  other 
days.  But  where  the  suspender  yielded  and  some- 
times slipped  entirely,  the  belt  is  as  unyielding  as  a 
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Vou  can't  get  away  from  'em 
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fastening  their  wares  n . ■ P 5^. 
upon  the  unsuspecting  l\  V/ 

youth  of  the  land  \\ 
through  the  simple  ruse  \\  v T~^- 
of  fabricating  the  belt  lSt  x i 

into  the  trousers  them-  . _ 

selves.  And  as  a super- 
shackle  of  our  slavery  tu 
beltdoin,  we  are  even  if,1/ 1 ffM 

wearing  belted  coals  and  / / Tjl  j ^ 

Comfortable,  physio  /jttgi  [ x 

logic  and  a riot  of  color  / 

though  it  was,  the  sus-  ’Jit Tj 

pender  is  nevertheless  ill  l 

doomed.  Like  the  pop  itU 

ulist  hair  cut  and  the 
Ferris  wheel,  it  is  be- 
coming a joke  with  all  1 °t  l*" 

of  us.  Here  and  there  may  he  found  a man 
who,  cherishing  the  institutions  of  a free 
America,  still  holds  on  to  his  suspenders 
with  one  hand  and  defies  fashion  with  the 
other.  But  mainly  we  have  become  a 
nation  of  belted  autocrats. 


One  of  the  hopeless  ones 


And  in  so  becoming, 
'j  we  have  lost  much  of 

the  picturesque  that  at- 
taches to  names.  Can 
you  imagine  a manu- 
facturer of  belts  attach- 
ing fancy  names  to  his 
prosaic  wares,  such  as  of 
nEL,  old  attached  to  suspend- 

ers?  The  mind  turns 

— ' back  at  once  to  such 

^ mellifluous  labels  as 

/ / Grosvenor  and  Portland 

j?  (no  relation  to  the 

S n cement  of  that  name, 

Lr/.  - '!  though  both  possessed  of 

y n J ' ~ admirable  holding  quali- 
~ j >'Ti  _ ties),  and  Wilmington — 

f there  were  dozens  of 
them,  engraved  with 
elaborate  scroll  designs 
upon  the  buckles.  A 
nameless  suspender  was 
* as  inconceivable  as  a 
nameless  Pullman  or  a 
nameless  collar  for  pink- 
cheeked,  leyendekered 
young  men  who  stare  at 
you  from  street-car  lith- 
ographs. 

But  naming  a belt! 
/ r One  would  as  soon  con- 

^ template  attaching  the 

peless  ones  name  of  Rosalind  to  a 

rolling  pin.  N'o,  the  joy  has  gone  from  life, 
and  in  our  regretful  moments  we  sigh: 
Come  back,  coine  back,  I cry  in  grief, 

In  accents  far  from  callous, 

And  from  this  belt  give  me  relief, 

My  gallus,  Oh!  my  gallus. 


Unscrambling  Russia 


It  was  a German,  we  believe,  who  likened 
the  Russian  empire  to  an  orange,  its  seg- 
mented peoples  held  together  by  an  auto- 
cratic peel.  This  binding  influence  removed, 
these  segments,  especially  when  assisted 
by  the  cleaving  power  of  the  German  sword 
and  German  money,  fell  apart. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  revolution 
was  the  setting  up  of  independent  govern- 
ments throughout  the  land.  Mrs.  Rheta 


Childe  Dorr,  who  was  in  Russia  at  the 
time,  and  whose  recent  volume  • will  well 
repay  reading,  says  that  “the  recently  liber- 
ated Russians,  each  separate  language  and 
racial  group  smarting  from  remembered 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  old  government, 
took  fire  with  the  idea  of  self-government, 

• Inside  the  Russian  Revolution.  By  Rheta 
Childe  Dorr.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

in 
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and  in  every  corner  of  Russia  are  found 
provinces,  governments,  even  cities,  repu- 
diating the  central  government  and  setting 
up  republics  of  their  own.  Provisional  gov- 
ernments were  created  last  summer  in 
provinces  of  Siberia,  in  the  rich  province  of 
Ukrainia,  in  the  town  of  Kronstadt,  in  the 
Siberian  towns  of  Tomsk  and  Tsaritsine, 
and  in  a number  of  other  localities. 

Every  one  of  these  attempts  at  secession, 
says  Mrs.  Dorr,  who,  herself  a socialist,  can- 
not be  accused  of  prejudice,  was  marked  by 
riots,  murders  and  excesses  of  every  kind. 
"A  report  from  Kirsanoff,  a city  that  wanted 
last  June  to  be  a republic  all  by  itself,  told 


of  a garrison  of  soldiers  who  broke  loose, 
fell  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  robbed 
and  murdered  them,  outraged  women, 
burned  houses,  looted  shops  and  generally 
behaved  like  maddened  animals.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  soldiers, 
who  had  previously  behaved  like  decent 
men,  should  have  been  seized  with  sudden 
criminal  mania.  Liberty  simply  acted  on 
their  systems  like  a deadly  drug.” 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  Tomsk, 
as  shown  by  a telegram  from  the  com- 
mander of  a loyal  regiment  to  Minister 
President  Kerensky,  "Criminal  and  mu- 
tinous soldiers,"  said  the  telegram,  “in 
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SPRING  BONNETS 

Fitting  out  the  German  prince*  with  crown*  of  the  newly  created  countries 


company  with  other  criminal  elements  of 
the  population,  have  organized  themselves 
into  bands  and  have  set  themselves  sys- 
tematically to  pillage  and  assassination.  Un- 
der the  flag  of  anarchy  they  have  looted 
the  banks,  the  shops,  business  houses  of  all 
kinds.  They  were  prepared  to  murder  all 
heads  of  public  organizations,  and  declared 
that  they  would  next  move  on  to  other 
towns  and  cities  and  continue  their  rob- 
beries there.” 

These  incidents,  of  course,  were  merely 
symptoms  of  the  deadly  working  of  inter- 
nationalism. For  the  revolution  was  based 
upon  internationalism.  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
had  carried  on  an  internationalism  propa- 
ganda for  years,  aided  and  abetted  by  Ger- 
man money.  To  encourage  the  Russian  in- 
ternationalists, and  also  give  radicalism  a 
harmless  vent,  there  had  been  permitted  to 
grow  up  a considerable  socialistic  body  in 


Germany — but  always  of  an  innocuous, 
anemic  variety  that  was  subservient  enough 
to  militarism  when  the  test  came. 

Internationalism  in  Russia,  with  the  dis- 
integrating influences  which  it  fostered,  was 
quite  to  Germany’s  taste,  because  with  the 
autocracy  out  of  the  way,  the  segments  of 
the  orange  would  fall  apart,  and  form,  along 
Germany's  eastern  frontier,  a number  of 
small  buffer  states  that  would  draw  their 
inspiration  from  Berlin,  and  render  Ger- 
many comparatively  free  from  aggression 
by  whatever  form  of  government  might 
be  erected  in  Russia.  Ukrainia,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia  and 
Finland — these  are  the  states  that,  after 
proclaiming  her  faith  in  the  principle  of 
self-determination  of  small  peoples,  Ger- 
many helped  to  create  between  her  and 
Russia. 

But  observe  Germany’s  idea  of  that  prin- 
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ciple:  she  was  very  ostentatious  in  her  en- 
thusiasm for  a free  Poland — but  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  give  up  her  four  million 
Poles  in  Silesia  and  to  cause  Austria  to 
free  the  Austrian  Poles.  Her  calculations 
were  based,  of  course,  upon  the  principle  of 
a Poland  so  weak  as  to  offer  no  future  trou- 


successful, but — 

ble  to  the  empire.  But  Germany  right  there 
is  laying  up  a lot  of  trouble  for  herself.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Poles  have  be- 
come known  as  inconquerable  lovers  of  lib- 
erty. Wherever  battles  for  human Treedom 
have  been  fought,  there  have  been  found 
Polish  soldiers  and  the  spirit  of  an  intense 
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nationalism.  Arid  through  the  coming  years 
Germany  will  find  the  Poles  a constant 
source  of  irritation  and  danger. 

Just  how  serious  is  -the  Polish  question 
in  the  eyes  of  Germany  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  a considerable  body  of  Poles  were 
given  over  to  the  new  republic  of  the 
Ukraine,  at  the  behest  of  Germany.  The 
Ukrainians  and  the  Poles  have  never  hit 
it  off  together  and  never  will;  they  will  al- 
ways be  at  daggers’  points — a mutual  sus- 
picion that  will  keep  them  too  busy  watch- 
ing each  other  to  unify  for  common  action 
against  German  aggression. 

German  observers  are  not  unaware  of  the 
trouble  the  empire  is  laying  up  for  itself. 
Maximilian  Harden  has  dared  to  speak 
of  the  "hell  brew"  which  will  be  cooked 
when  Germany  permits  the  Balkans  to 
stretch  from  the  south  to  the  frontiers  of 
Poland  and  East  Prussia. 


The  German  press  is  clearly  worried,  and 
are  advocating  repressive  measures  before 
the  brew  begins  to  boil.  The  Cologne  Ga- 
zette, for  example,  referring  to  protests  in 
Poland  against  the  constitution  of  the 
Ukrainian  state,  says  that  the  central  powers 
cannot  permit  the  Poles  "to  tear  the  net  we 
have  just  spun  in  the  east  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned,"  and  declares  that 
peace  must  not  be  endangered  at  the  very 
moment  it  has  been  arranged.  A Ber- 
lin dispatch  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
says.  “Reports  in  Warsaw  papers  that 
Polish  regiments  of  the  Russian  army  have 
offered  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Warsaw  government  are  causing  se- 
rious anxiety  in  political  circles  in  Ger- 
many.” 

The  Post  says,  “If  Germany  is  to  have 
any  security  in  the  east  the  Polish  desires 
must  be  opposed  immediately.  The  Poles 
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have  declared  a state  of  hostilities.  The 
results  of  this  attitude  must  be  shown  to 
them;  otherwise  the  German  empire  will 
lose  all  its  prestige  in  the  east.” 

Then  the  Polish  cabinet  resigned  as  a 
protest  against  Austria’s  acquiescence  in  a 
peace  that  split  up  the  Poles,  as  did  the 
Ukrainian  establishment,  into  the  Poles  of 
Poland  itself,  and  German,  Austrian,  and 
Ukrainian  Poles.  Commenting  on  the  inci- 
dent the  Cologne  Volks  Zeitung  said  that 
“the  Poles  must  not  think  they  are  to  con- 
stitute a new  Polish  state  without  consid- 
ering Austria-Hungary.  The  Austro-Polish 
solution  of  the  Polish  problem  was  probably 
about  to  be  realized,  but  now  its  realization, ^ 
of  course,  is  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  fatal 
if  the  Poles  do  not  recognize  the  pressing 
need  of  the  hour.” 


In  all  this  business  of  unscrambling,  the 
principle  of  internationalism  has  been  con- 
ditional, so  far  as  bolshevist  opinion  was 
concerned.  For  example,  the  Ukrainian 
rada,  or  legislature,  was  not  allowed  to  set 
up,  unmolested,  the  kind  of  government 
that  would  insure  a permanent  and  pros- 
perous peace.  Nothing  would  do  but  that 
it  must  be  a government  with  bolshevists 
in  control.  The  masses  of  people,  who  are 
orderly  and  peace  loving,  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  have  a say  in  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment that  was  to  be  over  them.  A ‘‘red*’ 
government  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them 
from  without,  willy-nilly — and  the  rada  was 
forced  into  accepting  the  protection  of  Ger- 
many in  order  to  establish  a lasting  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  signs,  too,  that  even  the  bol- 
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shevists  have  had  an  eye  to  material  benefits 
in  the  matter  of  the  Ukraine.  This  wide  ex- 
panse of  territory  is  the  garden  of  Russia. 
It  has  a mild  and  generous  climate,  its  soil 
is  of  the  most  fertile,  and  within  its  bounds 
are  grown  great  quantities  of  cotton,  manu- 
factured in  Ukrainian  mills  into  textile  prod- 
ucts; grapes,  wheat,  aud  other  products,  so 
that  the  Ukraine  may  be  said  to  be,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a self-contained  and  self- 
sustaining  state.  The  bolshevists  have 
fought  desperately  against  the  rada’s 
forces,  but  it  is  a losing  battle,  backed  as 
the  Ukrainian  forces  arc  by  German  and 
Austrian  arms. 

In  Finland  the  bolshevists  have  been  con- 
fronted by  some  of*  the  same  problems. 
Practically  cut  off  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
with  Finland  independent  and  unfriendly, 
Russia  will  be  isolated  from  western  Eu- 
rope and  the  Atlantic,  except  for  a few 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  Archangel 
route  is  open.  Even  the  fanatic  bolshevist 
must  hesitate  about  tying  the  hands  of  his 
country  in  this  way.  And  there  are  signs 
that  some  of  the  leaders  are  beginning  to 
see  a great  light.  Trotzky,  for  example,  has 
condescended  to  remark  that  America  and 
Russia  have  ends  in  common,  while  he  has 
congratulated  Great  Britain  on  her  deter- 
mination to  revive  a Jewish  national  life 
and  culture  in  Palestine.  This  latter  weak- 
ness has  astonished  his  followers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  has  appeared  to  many  of  them  as 
signs  that  responsibility  is  having  its  cus- 
tomary effect  in  making  a reactionary  of 
Trotzky! 

The  new  governments  of  Courland,  Es- 
thnnia  and  Livonia  will  prove  easy  picking 
for  Germany,  for  it  is  only  within  the  past 
half  century  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  build  up  there  a spirit  of  nationalism. 
And  in  extending  her  influence  into  these 
provinces  German  methods  and  aims  will 
he  seen  at  their  worst.  For  no  pretense  can 
be  made  that  she  wishes  to  base  her  influ- 
ence upon  a Teutonic  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, for  in  all  these  regions,  which  include 
about  36,000  square  miles  and  close  on  to 
three  million  people,  the  Germans  are  in  a 
small  minority — in  Courland  about  8 per 
cent  of  the  total;  in  Livonia  about  7;  in 
Esthonia  about  3'/j,  with  some  Russians, 
Swedes,  Poles  and  Jews. 

With  German  influence  dominant  in  this 
quarter  we  shall  have  the  same  kind  of  in- 
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dependence  that  Germany  wishes  to  impose 
upon  Belgium — a German  suzerainty  based 
upon  no  ethnological  or  cultural  affinity 
whatever,  but  merely  upon  Germany’s  will 
to  power,  to  use  the  Nietzschean  phrase. 

What  is  to  come  of  it  all?  Russia  has 
shown,  with  German  assistance,  that  a 
scrambled  empire  can  be  unscrambled.  Will 
that  empire  be  re-scrambled?  There  is  just 
one  answer.  That  answer  depends  upon 
what  turn  the  battle  takes  on  the  western 
front. 

If  German  militarism  can  impose  its 
will  upon  France  and  England  and  Italy  and 
America,  its  will  is  bound  to  remain  imposed 
upon  the  Baltic  provinces  and  upon  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine  and  what  is  left  of  Russia. 
Germany  has  fought  and  won  a victorious 
war.  Her  methods  have  been  diabolical  and 
she  has  won  the  hate  of  the  world.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point.  The  big  fact  is 
this,  that  she  has  achieved  a measure  of 
safety  on  her  eastern  frontiers,  and  has 
extended  her  influence  in  Russia  to  a de 
gree  that  she  must  never  have  dreamed  pos- 
sible when  she  entered  the  war.  And  when 
she  desires  she  can  in  the  coming  years 
strike  at  Bagdad,  and  through  Bagdad  to 
the  far  east. 

But — the  allies  have  said  no,  and  around 
that  small  word  is  being  fought  the  great- 
est battle  of  all  time. 
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The  Siamese  Twins 

Lf  George  /Gore kill 

This  is  the  first  character  sketch  ever  written  about  those  two 
Siamese  Twins  of  jokedom,  Knicker  and  Bocker,  and  that  other 
pair  of  slamsters,  Hodge  and  Podge.  George  Morehill  kn0Wi 
them  well — calls  ’em  by  their  first  names,  borrows  money  from 
them  for  the  ball  games,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  a secret: 
George  made  up  that  initial  joke  all  by  himself 


Knicker : Does  your  rheumatism  trouble 
you  when  you're  lying  down? 

Bocker:  No,  only  when  I'm  on  my  feet. 

Knicker:  Sort  of  standing  rheum  only!. 

As  Knicker  pulled  that  last  remark  1 said. 
"Just  like  old  Knicker.  Not  only  does  he 
jest  at  poor  Bockcr's  infirmity,  hut  he  gets 
all  the  credit  for  the  kick  in  the  joke.  ' 


As  a casual  reader  of  the  humorous  week- 
lies and  the — the,  you  know,  funny  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  I had  somehow  got 
the  opinion  that  Knicker  and  Bocker  were 
very  good  friends,  hut  I met  them  at  a 
bridge  party  one  night  and  discovered 
that  nothing  could  he  farther  from  the 
truth. 

These  two  boys  have  been  joking  in  the 
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Knicker  is  the  boy  with  the  sage-brush.  Bocker  is  the  toff  who  is  led 
around  by  a monocle.  Topping,  you  know! 
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Hodgf.:  “Going  for  an  outing  T" 

Podge  (hurrying  to  a ball  game)  : “No,  for 
an  inning." 


weeklies  for  quite  some  time — purely  a 
business  connection,  1 assure  you. 
When  the  joking  is  over  for  the  day, 
Knicker  takes  down  his  silk  hat  and 
goes  out  for  the  evening  without  so 
much  as  nodding  good-bye  to  Bockcr. 
Bocker,  though,  is  secretly  pleased,  be- 
cause he  gets,  oh!  so  fearfully  tired  of 
Knicker  before  the  day  is  over. 

Knicker,  if  1 may  say  so,  is  a tall, 
severe  man,  with  a heavy  beard  like 
one  of  those  osteopaths.  He  is  aris- 
tocratic and  a bit  swanky.  He  has  a 
family  tree  and  is  always  Mayflowering 
it  over  Bocker.  Bocker's  decidedly 
English  appearance,  even  to  the  mono- 
cle, misled  me  at  first,  but  later  I 
learned  that  he  really  came  from  Zanes- 
ville, which  has  contributed  more  fun 
to  the — the,  you  know,  funny  papers, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country, 
unless  it  be  Oshkosh. 

Knicker’s  treatment  of  Bocker  in  the 
course  of  their  regular  business  is  that  of 
studied — of  studied:  why,  a sort  of  con- 
tumely. It  isn’t  contumely  either,  but  is  a 
sort  of  contumely,  in  one  sense  a little 
more,  in  another  sense  a little  less.  You 
get  me.  Anyway,  Knicker  likes  to  get  into 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  never  lets 
Bocker  get  the  best  of  a joke.  The  laughs 
arc  all  in  response  to  his  own  lines. 

Even  if  the  editor  gets  a joke  that  would 
give  Bocker  a chance  to  elicit  a laugh,  it 
is  shunted  about  until  Knicker  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  comedy.  Because  he  is  so 
jealous  of  Bocker,  Knicker  insists  upon  the 
three  sentence  style  of  joke.  You  know,  it 


gives  him  the  last  word.  First,  Knicker  has 
the  opening  sentence.  Then,  Bocker  adds 
a line  that  means  nothing  and  Knicker 
springs  the  closing  sentence.  If  the  joke  is 
sufliciently  well-known  to  be  popular,  you 
arc  so  amused  at  the  Knickerish  wit  that 
you  forget  poor  Bocker. 

Once  in  a great  while,  Bocker.  who  really 
has  a fairish  sense  of  humor,  will  come  back 
hot  and  impromptu  with  a fourth  one.  This 
never  fails  to  get  Knicker  into  a dreadful 
fit,  who  immediately  pulls  a fifth,  just  to 
have  the  last  word.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
this  last  sentence  utterly  ruins  the  joke,  as 
a joke,  and  then  it  falls  flat  and  is  given  as 
a reprint  from  an  English  paper. 


Podge  in  the  hospital,  recovering  from  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  joke 
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All  is  not  smooth  sailing  for  the  pair. 
They  have  rivals.  There  is  competition. 
They  have  to  fight  to  keep  ahead  of  that 
other  team — Hodge  and  Podge.  These 
chappies,  you  know,  have  been  working 
together  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  are  still  as  friendly  as  McIntyre  and 
Heath.  There's  never  a harsh  word  between 
Hodge  and  Podge — in  delightful  contrast  to 
the  Knicker-Bocker  set. 

They're  both  topping  boys,  too.  Hodge 
is  a big  one — physically  1 mean — broad- 
shouldered,  ruddy,  with  a bit  of  gray  get- 
ting into  his  hair,  a fine  example  of  what 
clean,  temperate  living  will  do  for  a man  if 
he  gives  it  a chance. 

Podge  isn't  such  an  overwhelming  sort 
physically,  for  he  is  taking  on,  er — er,  fat 
too  rapidly  these  days  and  his  hair  is  more 
of  a remembrance  than  a reality.  But  his 
eyes  are  clear  and  his  handshake  firm  and 
cordial. 

Hodge  and  Podge  are  almost  inseparable. 
Only  once  do  1 recall  seeing  one  without 
the  other  except  for  a short  time,  when 
Podge  was  in  the  hospital  recovering  from 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  joke. 

Hodge,  although  you  probably  never 


knew  it,  is  married  and  has  an  interesting 
family  of  three  children.  Dear  old  Podge 
is  a frequent  visitor  at  the  borne.  Being 
a bachelor,  he  loves  children  dearly  and 
the  three  little  Hodges  maintain  there  is 
nobody  in  the  world  quite  as  nice  as  Uncle 
Podge. 

These  partners  are  just  as  friendly  when 
they  arc  at  work.  In  one  joke  Hodge  will 
draw  the  laugh  and  the  next  one  will  give 
Podge  a chance  to  say  something  snappy. 
Hodge  is  strong  for  the  two-line  ones, 
because  they  give  Podge  an  opportunity  to 
pull  the  wheeze.  Like  this: 

Hodge:  Going  for  an  outing? 

Podge  (hurrying  to  the  ball  game):  No, 
for  an  inning. 

I've  even  heard  them  argue  about  it. 
Hodge  will  say:  "Now,  Podgey,  old  boy, 
it’s  your  turn  to  pull  it  funny."  Podge  will 
demur:  "Ah!  go  ahead  and  spring  it.” 

Instead  of  standing  around  glowering  at 
each  other  while  waiting  for  some  new  ver- 
sion of  one  of  the  eight  original  jokes,  as 
Knicker  and  Bocker  do,  Hodge  and  Podge 
are  chatting  pleasantly,  when,  as  is  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  they  sit  around  with 
their  coats  off  and  play  cribbage. 
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China  is  going  to  need  clear  heads  during 
the  days  to  come.  For  China  has  not  only 
served  notice  on  the  bolshevist  forces  that 
they  are  to  keep  out  of  China  and  stay  out, 
but  she  is  acting  in  harmony  with  Japan  in 
Siberia.  Activity  there  will  mean,  possibly, 
the  enmity  of  Lenine,  and  the  latter  align- 
ing himself  with  the  central  powers.  And 
800 


China  will  be  positively  in  it,  instead  of 
passively  as  at  present.  The  situation  lends 
unusual  interest  to  some  unusual  types  of 
Chinese  presented  in  some  water  color 
sketches  by  Willard  Straight,  and  repro- 
duced by  permission  of  Asia  Magazine. 
They  represent  types  that  do  not  get  into 
the  comics  and  the  illustrated  what-nots. 
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Back  of  the  Buddhist  priest  of  China  lies  an  unplumbed 
depth  of  tradition  and  superstition  and  strange  heights  of 
philosophic  contemplation.  Although  today  his  garments  are 
somewhat  stained  and  travel  worn,  the  past,  with  its  vast  accu- 
mulation of  thought,  still  seems  to  lift  him  above  the  trivial 
concerns  of  the  present,  and  to  impose  upon  him  the  dignity 
of  priestly  office. 
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The  mule  driver , with  his  padded  blue  coat  and  heavy  cloth- 
soled  shoes , is,  first , last  and  always  an  inveterate  gossip.  He 
is  the  newspaper  of  China.  Make  an  excursion  into  the  country 
as  a recreation  some  pleasant  spring  day.  Whenever  you  pass , 
a vehicle  on  the  road , your  driver  will  draw  up  to  ask  and 
answer  the  inevitable  question:  Where  are  you  going,  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  there? 
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In  F eking,  and  elsewhere  in  China,  are  to  be  found  today 
enormous  Tibetan  temples  and  monasteries,  indicative  of  a 
day  when  the  oncQ  proud  principality  was  able  to  thrust  her 
influence  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Chinese  capital.  Today 
these  temples  are  little  more  than  crumbling  landmarks. 
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In  Society  they're  planting  Zoo 
Jhp  nOs  arc  formal  giuta 
Cnd  they  uJill  hold  a formal  tea. 
Do  hardest  things  just  right! 


Sirs  np  of  flit  run 
cJdl  nte  ah  Id/  me 
Dell  me  some  one  please 
Js  gardening  a habit 
Or  is  it  a disease? 


Cdhen  henpecked  Sill  of  GnybDood 


cfouad  qanbning  quite  the  stunt 
Said  he  She  u)ife  cxirit  call  me' 
Mer  pie  faced  little  runt '' — -N 


&Wr  (j'JenJolpi,  sfr  ‘ 
Gfkl  ufcn  she  found  it  0 
reach  a garden  - 
QJen.  One  M*1* 


-on*  inijbete. 
is  pull  UP 

l!Ui  blocks  oniUocis. 


Jn  planting  seeds  of  loyalty 
Uour  old  lodh  k nabs  tis  vest 
Do  chuck  into  the  garbage  cun 
Some  things  that  aV?  detest! 
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GARDEN  PLANTING  TIME  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  TOWN 

Here  we  have  them  all— Sunny  Jiin  way  up  in  the  left-hand  corner  and  Efficiency 
Edgar  and  little  Algernon,  and  Gwendolyn,  the  Spirit  of  76  and  the  Upenatum  Lads. 
Everybody’s  hoeing  it.  Are  you? 
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A V/ose-up” Study  of the  Self StyfedPtinceof fhace" 

By  William  H.  Schofield 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  at  Harvard  University 

This  article  from  an  address  delivered  by  Professor 
Schofield  before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  portraits  of  the  kaiser  that  has 
been  drawn.  As  exchange  professor  in  Berlin  the 
author  enjoyed  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 
emperor  at  close  range , to  observe  him , not  only  when 
the  stage  was  set  for  formal  court  gatherings , but  also 
at  times  when  he  could  unbend  and  be  just  a man  among 
men.  That  a man  who  possesses  so  many  admirable 
qualities  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  an  entire  world 
to  his  personal  vanity  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
history. 

It  is  over  twenty  years  ago  that  I first  went  to  Germany.  In 
the  intervening  years  I have  gone  back  and  forth  rather  fre- 
quently. When  I first  went  to  Germany  I often  saw  the  kaiser 
afar  off,  rushing  at  great  speed  along  the  Unter  den  Linden. 

At  that  time  the  kaiser  was  not  a popular  personage.  People 
remembered  the  cruelty  he  had  shown  to  his  mother;  they 
remembered  the  impatience  with  which  he  had  awaited  his 
father’s  death,  the  throwing  over  of  Bismarck,  the  great  adviser 
of  the  realm,  and  they  treated  him  with  something  approaching 
contempt.  Since  then,  however,  he  has  grown  steadily  in  the 
minds  of  his  people. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  kaiser  instituted  an  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  the  University  of  Harvard  and  the  University 
of  Berlin.  It  was  suggested  by  the  emperor  himself  as  one  of 
his  schemes  for  making  emissaries  of  his  policy  throughout  the 
world.  He  had  successfully  conducted  for  many  years  a propa- 
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George  IT/n'telaw  in  The  Passing  Show,  London 


“Now,  my  brave  lieutenant,  sit  Here  and  tell  me  all  about  your  Heroic  victory  over  the  English 
hospital  ship.  Spare  no  details,  for  remember  that  I also  am  a German  naval  hero.” 

ganda  to  bring  the  people  of  Germany  to  his  own  imperialistic 
point  of  view.  It  was  a propaganda  conducted  largely  througli 
the  professors  whom  he  had  suborned  and  cajoled  by  appealing 
to  their  social  ambitions.  Now  the  propaganda  was  to  be  ex- 
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tended  to  America,  and  I happened  to  be  chosen  to  go  to  Berlin. 

Not  very  long  after  we  arrived  in  Germany  we  found  that 
every  attention  was  to  be  paid  us.  Only  a day  or  two  elapsed 
before  the  intendant  of  the  royal  opera  house  arrived  at  our 
apartment  with  a message  from  the  emperor,  offering  us  a box 
at  the  opera  whenever  we  desired  to  go.  One  incident  after 
another  indicated  the  attention  that  was  to  be  paid  to  us.  Not 
long  after  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  being  invited  to 
luncheon  with  the  kaiser.  Mrs.  Schofield  and  I went.  Except- 
ing a member  of  the  royal  family  and  an  Austrian  count  we  were 
the  only  guests. 

After  luncheon  he  took  me,  with  the  other  gentlemen,  into 

his  own  study  to  smoke.  He  said  a few 
words  to  the  count,  who  was  there,  and 
then  turned  him  over  to  an  official  of  the 
household  to  be  entertained.  1 evidently 
was  the  person  who  was  to  be  used  this 
time.  I never  had  a more  interesting  expe- 
rience. The  emperor  was  evidently  in  a 
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mood  for  indiscretions,  and  certainly  he  committed  as  many  as 
a man  could  desire.  He  talked  particularly  of  war  and  peace. 
He  talked  about  theology  and  literarure  and  various  other  inci- 
dental things,  but  he  seemed  especially  interested  that  I should 
know  his  opinions  about  peace  and  war.  He  spoke  of  conscrip- 
tion. He  said  to  me,  “Your  country  will  very  soon  come  to  con- 
scription,” and  I thought  he  was  mad.  I could  not  conceive  at 
that  time  of  any  circumstance  that  would  bring  this  country 
to  conscription,  but  he  knew  what  was  coming.  He  drew  a pic- 
ture of  a land  visited  by  a foreign  force  that  I had  never  heard 
surpassed.  He  had  before  him  clearly  the  scenes  of  desolation, 
and  he  pictured  them  with  his  mind’s  eye,  saying  that  with 
God’s  help  he  would  never  allow  his  land  to  have  misery  come 
to  it.  But,  he  said,  “They  shall  have  misery;  they  shall  have 
it  if  they  ever  dare  to  contradict  my  will !” 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing.  “I  am  a man  of 
peace,  and  I have  desired  peace.”  He  rounded  that  out:  “I  am 
a man  of  peace.  I think  all  we  want  can  be  effected  by  peace, 
but  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  our  will.  There  will  be 
peace,”  he  said,  “because  I am  going  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  shall 
dare  object  to  anything  that  Germany  wants  to  do.  Then  there 
will  be  peace,  and  it  will  be  a good  thing  for  the  world.” 

Whenever  we  met  after  that  he  invariably  began  the  conver- 
sation, “When  we  were  interrupted  last  time.  Professor  Scho- 
field, I was  just  about  to  say—” 

Every  conversation  he  began  literally  joined  onto  the  words 
that  had  gone  before,  so  that  there  was  a continuity  of  thought 
throughout  the  whole  thing,  which  to  me  was  astonishing  and 
to  my  mind  showed  his  intelligence  and  power,  and  also  the 
policy  that  was  underneath  it.  I was  clearly  to  be  an  emissary 
of  his  desire.  I was  to  explain  to  America  what  he  wanted  done 
and  to  show  that  it  was  all  right.  I was  to  be  one  of  the  sooth- 
sayers in  America,  to  rub  the  cat’s  back  and  make  the  American 
people  purr. 

The  last  time  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  for  any 
length  of  time  was  on  the  emperor’s  birthday,  a great  occasion 
when  everybody  gathers  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  assem- 
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ble  in  the  great  hall  of  the  opera  house,  which  at  that  time  was 
given  over  to  the  festival.  After  a splendid  operatic  perform- 
ance somebody  came  to  me  and  suggested  that  the  emperor 
would  be  glad  if  we  came  into  the  foyer,  where  a few  people  had 
gathered.  He  soon  caught  my  eye  and  came  over  and  shook 
hands,  spoke  a word  or  two  about  the  opera,  and  then  said : 

“I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you  here  tonight.  I hear  you 
are  going  in  the  morning  and  I wanted  to  bring  together  some 
of  the  things  we  have  been  talking  about  during  these  last  few 
months.  I want  you  to  clearly  understand  what  my  policy  is.” 
And  when  he  finally  concluded,  he  ended  with  these  words, 
which  have  long  lived  in  my  memory,  and  caused  me  much 
thought.  “The  secret  of  it  all,”  he  said,  “and  you  will  remem- 
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ber  this  in  the  next  few  years — the  secret  of  our  policy  is  to 
instill  doubt  and  stimulate  fear.” 

Now,  that  is  pretty  significant  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it; 
it  meant  that  his  whole  policy  was  that  of  menace,  keeping 
every  nation  guessing  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do.  If  they 
think  you  are  going  to  do  one  thing  in  your  strategy,  his  idea 
was  to  put  out  some  camouflage  and  do  something  else  for  a time. 
If  they  think  you  are  a peace  monarch,  begin  to  rattle  your 
sword;  keep  every  one  uneasy,  so  that  there  will  never  be  any 
tranquility  or  rest  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man  or  nation  to 
nation.  One  of  the  greatest  forces  Germany  has  used  all  along 
has  been  the  stimulation  of  fear,  justified  or  unjustified,  in 
other  lands.  The  Germans  were  determined  that  they  should 
have  an  army  that  would  really  create  fear,  but  they  were  also 
determined  that  they  should  stimulate  fear  by  every  sort  of 
propaganda,  so  that  the  people  would  be  cowards  before  them. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  to  meet  them  with  that  same  sort  of 
poison  gas;  time  we  began  to  instill  some  doubt  into  their  minds 
as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  an  economic  way?  Are 
we  going  to  lie  down  before  Germany  and  make  perfectly  hon- 
est, straightforward  trade  treaties?  Or  are  we  going  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a possibility  that  an  economic  treaty  may  be 
something  they  won’t  like?  And  are  we  going  to  suggest  to 
them  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  should  know  that  they  have 
some  fear  of  us?  We  have  got  to  meet  their  propaganda  in  the 
same  way.  We  have  got  to  stimulate  fear. 

Now  I do  not  want  you  to  get  a wrong  impression  of  the  kai- 
ser. The  kaiser  is  one  of  the  most  engaging,  interesting  and  alert 
kind  of  men  you  ever  saw.  He  is  a man  who  has  a certain  touch  of 
humor.  I will  give  you  just  one  instance  of  it.  It  was  at  a great 
court  where  the  people  are  all  present  on  great  festival  days. 
We  all  came  to  make  our  curtsies  to  the  emperor,  who  sat  on  a 
throne,  in  all  his  glorious  majesty,  looking  much  like  God  Al- 
mighty. He  likes  to  look  like  God  Almighty.  When  he  thinks 
of  God  it  is  of  a God  whom  he  in  all  things  resembles.  There 
he  sat,  and  I thought  as  I went  away  that  he  must  be  ill,  and 
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SALOME! 

Will  death  and  oblivion  be  the  price  the  kaiser  must  pay  for  his  follies? 
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I was  a little  concerned  about  it.  So  I happened  to  speak  to 
the  British  ambassador  about  it  the  next  day,  saying  I feared 
the  emperor  was  ill  the  night  before.  “That  is  interesting, 
Schofield,”  said  the  ambassador,  “that  is  the  impression  I got  the 
first  time  I was  there.  I happened  to  have  an  interview  with  him 
the  next  day,  and  I said,  ‘I  fear  your  majesty  was  ill  last  night.’ 
The  emperor  said,  ‘Why,  how?  What  was  the  matter?’  I 
replied,  ‘You  looked  so  stern  and  so  severe.’  ‘Oh,’  he  replied, 
‘did  you  notice  it?  Well,  I will  tell  you  what  it  is;  if  I had  not 
looked  that  way  I would  have  laughed.’  ” 

He  is  a most  engaging  person.  He  would  make  a most  won- 
derful life  insurance  agent.  I do  not  believe  you  could  get  a 
better  salesman  anywhere  than  the  kaiser.  But  he  has  another 
side  to  his  nature,  a quality  that  is  as  unlike  the  human,  ordi- 
nary, engaging,  pleasant,  alert,  intelligent  person  you  would 
see  when  he  wants  to  please  you,  as  heaven  is  unlike  h^ll.  You 
have  a man  who  has  a feeling  of  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man  that,  I think,  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  is  a 
man  who  feels  himself  to  be,  as  he  has  so  very  often  said,  the 
instrument  of  the  Almighty.  Just  to  show  that  this  is  lit- 
erally true,  I will  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  an  utterance 
to  the  army  of  the  east  in  1914: 

“The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  descended  upon  me  because  I 
am  emperor  of  the  Germans.  I am  the  instrument  of  the  Al- 
mighty. I am  His  sword.  His  agent.  Woe  and  death  to  all 
those  who  shall  oppose  my  will.  Woe  and  death  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  my  might.  Let  them  perish,  all  the  enemies 
of  the  German  people.  God  demands  their  destruction;  God 
who  by  my  mouth,  bids  you  do  His  will.” 

Now  that  is  a proclamation  issued  to  the  army  since  the  war 
began,  and  that  is  the  man  as  I knew  him  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago.  Do  not  believe  him  to  be  an  innocent  man,  or  a guileless 
man,  or  a man  who  can  be  easily  cajoled  into  a different  temper. 
This  man  probably  in  the  end  may  be  the  instrument  who  will 
bring  about  peace  when  no  other  person  in  the  land  might  do 
it,  but  I shall  never  trust  that  peace  to  last  until  he  is  under 
the  sod. 
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And  what  is  his  purpose?  What  is  he  trying  to  do?  Just 
one  other  quotation  here,  from  a proclamation  of  June,  1915, 
which  he  made: 

“1  he  triumph  of  the  greater  Germany  which  some  day  must 
dominate  all  Europe  is  the  single  end  for  which  we  are  fighting.” 

The  triumph  of  the  greater  Germany!  This  is  pan-Ger- 
many— and  an  American  cannot  conceive  of  a German  when  he 
talks  of  the  greater  Deutschland.  I have  sat  at  the  table  with 
professors  of  physical  science  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
had  them  tell  me  for  three  hours  at  a time  of  pan-Germany. 
Once  I listened  so  attentively  that  the  next  morning  a pro- 
fessor sent  me  a photograph  of  himself.  I heard  them  devel- 
oping their  plan  for  this  great  connection  between  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Aegean,  and  I said,  “Why,  that  means  you  shall  take 
Belgium  and  Holland.” 

‘‘Why,  yes,”  they  said.  “But,”  I replied,  “they  won’t  like 
it.”  “Oh,  but  it  will  be  so  good  for  them!” 

Somehow  or  other  that  seemed  to  settle  everything.  They 
all  feel  themselves  instruments.  They  have,  by  systematic 
propaganda  covering  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  my  unfortunate  profession,  through  the 
banks  and  the  teachers,  taught  the  whole  country,  from  the  chil- 
dren up,  to  believe  in  the  mission  of  Germany  to  redeem  the 
world. 

The  emperor  has  come  by  such  notions  as  this  among  other 
things  by  inheritance,  by  a determination  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  more  than  once  in  conver- 
sation with  me  pointed  with  glowing  pride  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  assuring  me  that  he  was  to  be  reincarnated  in  him.  He 
actually  believes  in  reincarnation,  and  he  has  taken  Frederick 
the  Great  as  his  example  in  the  first  place.  Now,  just  let  me 
give  you  a few  words  from  Frederick  the  Great,  and  you  will 
see  where  some  of  his  policy  comes  from: 

“I  understand  by  the  word  ‘policy’  that  one  must  make  it 
his  study  to  deceive  others.  That  is  the  way  to  get  the  better  of 
them.” 

And  on  the  basis  of  that  “policy”  the  kaiser  has  sent  his 
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emissaries  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  professors  go  to 
Italy  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  down  to  Egypt,  and  India,  and 
everywhere  else,  and  they  would  have  been  cast  out  if  people 
had  only  had  the  wisdom  to  do  it. 

They  are  justified  in  any  act,  since  they  do  everything 
on  principle;  their  atrocities  are  committed  on  principle;  their 
brutality  is  on  principle;  breaking  their  troth  is 'on  principle, 
and  they  lie  on  principle.  Now,  that  is  well  to  remember. 
These  are  not  the  casual  acts  of  cruelty,  they  are  not  the  acts  of 
mendacity:  it  is  deception  on  principle,  and  that  makes  it  hard 
to  root  out;  it  is  deep-dyed — and  we  must  remember  that  when 
the  time  of  making  peace  comes.  To  make  a peace  with  this  crim- 
inal land,  without  one  thought  of  repentance,  not  having  in  its 
soul  a single  idea  that  it  has  done  wrong,  still  gloating  over  the 
Lusitania  and  every  other  crime  it  has  committed  for  the  honor 
of  the  fatherland — to  make  peace  with  people  in  that  frame  of 
mind  would  be  the  act  of  children  in  arms. 


“FORWARD  MITT  GOTTI” 

“Sacrificing  manhood  and  youth  of  a nation  to  save  a throne" 
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General  lerdinand  Foch 

The  Allies'  Super-General 


When  von  Hindenburg  struck  in  the 
direction  of  Amiens  his  first  aim  was  to 
separate  the  French  and  the  British  army, 
and  having  accomplished  this,  to  smash  the 
British  forces.  But  he  soon  found  that 
there  was  but  one  army  facing  him,  not  two 
— the  allied  army,  with  General  Ferdinand 
Foch  in  charge.  Not  only  were  the  British 
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armies  placed  under  his  direction,  but 
American  troops,  offered  to  General  Foch 
in  person  by  General  Pershing,  were  bri- 
gaded wdth  French  and  British  units,  with 
the  result  that  the  entire  line  has  been 
welded  into  a single  unit,  with  a single 
spirit  dominating  the  entire  army. 

No  leader  ever  took  command  under 
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Evans  in  Baltimore  American 
Putting  all  their  punch  in  one  glove 


more  dramatic  circum- 
stances— at  a time  when 
a powerful  adversary  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  to 
win  victory  by  a single 
blow.  But  then,  Foch  is 
used  to  dramatic  situa- 
tions. When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  attached 
to  the  twentieth  corps,  at 
Nancy.  He  was  given 
command  of  an  army  of 
120,000,  which  was  form- 
ing behind  the  lines  as  an 
"army  of  strategy,"  and 
went  into  the  French  line 
opposite  a German  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand, 
including  the  Prussian 
guard.  More  than  once  it 
seemed  that  his  thin  line 
must  give  way.  On  one 
occasion  members  of  his 
staff  came  to  him  with  the 
news  that  both  the  right 
and  the  left  wings  had 
been  obliged  to  give 
ground. 

“Then  smash  them  with 
the  centerl”  was  his  reply. 

And  the  incidents  that  fol- 
lowed a drive  in  the  center 
by  the  Moors  forced  the 
Prussians  into  the  marshes 
of  Saint  Gond  and  saved 
the  French  line,  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  victory  at  the  Marne.  Six  weeks 
later  he  faced  the  Germans  at  Ypres,  threw 
them  back  and  opened  the  sluices. 

As  the  result  of  these  two  actions  General 
Joffre  called  him  Europe’s  greatest  strate- 
gist— “and  the  humblest”! 

General  Foch  was  born  in  Metz,  Alsace, 
although  his  parents  were  of  Basque,  or 
South  France,  extraction.  Rather  than  be- 
come a German  subject  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  he  went  to  France  to  do  his 
bit  toward  developing  a defense  against  the 
invasion  that  he  foresaw.  He  entered  the 
poly  technic  school  with  the  number  72.  He 
left  it  the  forty-fifth  in  his  class,  a rank 
that  certainly  did  not  betray  a brilliant  fu- 
ture. In  fact,  he  was  never  a brilliant  young 
man,  but  what  he  lacked  in  this  regard  he 
made  up  in  application. 


The  first  task  he  gave  himself  was  to 
master  the  strategy  of  the  war  of  1870.  He 
understood  the  psychology  of  the  Germans 
and  felt  certain  that  they  would  repeat, 
when  war  should  come  again,  the  strategy 
that  had  succeeded  in  that  war,  mistakes  and 
all. 

He  was  an  instructor  in  the  Superior  War 
school,  and  in  both  his  teaching  and  his 
writings  he  always  insisted  upon  another 
German  aggression,  sprung  with  terrific 
speed  and  with  enormous  ferree.  To  match 
this  Foch  always  labored  for  an  efficient 
general  staff,  preparing  incessantly  to 
thwart  every  move  that  the  German  general 
staff  would  put  into  operation  when  the  day 
came.  His  services  were  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  French  army  by  giving  con- 
fidence to  the  officers  and  infusing  morale 
into  the  army,  which  was  needed,  if  morale 
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was  ever  needed  during  those  first  months 
of  the  war  in  1914. 

He  became  a general  in  1907  and  was 
given  the  command  of  the  Superior  War 
School.  He  resigned  in  1912  to  take  active 
service,  being  given  successively  the  eighth 
and  twentieth  army  corps. 

General  Foch  has  been  described  by  one 
who  knows  him  as  tall,  thin,  elegant,  and 
having  a fine  head  and  features,  simple  of 
bearing  and  inspiring  confidence  in  his 
power.  He  is  distinctively  Latin  in  tem- 
perament, and  attaches  great  importance  to 
peculiarly  Latin  qualities,  as  quite  opposed 
to  the  cool,  calculating  Joffre,  and  believes 
the  French  temperament  adapted  to  daring 
strategy,  tremendous  surprises  and  grand 
charges.  In  other  words,  he  has  what  has 
been  called  the  "Napoleonic  gesture.” 

A writer  in  Debats  claims  that  Foch 
knows  the  human  element  in  the  French 
army  better  than  any  man  living.  When  he 
taught  at  the  war  college  he  weeded  out  all 
shirkers  remorselessly.  His  private  life  has 
always  been  somewhat  dreary  and  monoto- 
nous, and  it  is  alleged  of  him  that  he  makes 


tlie  laborious  days  of  his  staff  dull  and  in- 
sipid. Foch  has  always  lived  very  much 
alone  and  his  face  and  manner  show  that. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  dinners 
about  twice  a year  to  his  staff.  "The  French 
officer,”  he  might  remark,  when  the  soup 
came  on,  "should  resolve  to  perish  with 
glory.”  This  would  be  received  with  the 
utmost  respect,  for  intercourse  between  of- 
ficers of  different  ranks  is  unusual  in  the 
French  army  and  carefully  ordered  by  eti- 
quette. Foch’s  remark  had  to  be  caught  up 
— repeated  as  a profound  and  original  idea. 

A Figaro  writer  says  that  Foch  possesses 
knowledge,  energy  and  experience.  He  sets 
souls  afire  as  well  as  trenches.  No  sooner 
did  he  appear  at  the  front  than  every  com- 
mander received  a visit.  Foch  cultivated  no 
splendid  isolation.  He  could  call  each  colo- 
nel by  name,  while  every  corps  commander 
without  exception  had  attended  his  lectures. 

Such  is  our  new  super-leader,  a man  in 
whom  all  the  allied  armies  place  implicit 
confidence,  and  into  whose  care  America 
can  place  her  armies,  knowing  that  he  will 
not  fail. 
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“[f  you  are  really  going  lo  leave  me,  Janr,  let  me  give  you  a good  reference  to  Mr*.  Brown — I hate  her.’* 
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A militant  New  York  clergyman  ex- 
presses the  hope  to  be  able  to  face  his 
Maker  after  giving  at  least  one  Hun  a 
“good  wallop.”  Perhaps  he  figures  on  the 
case  being  nolle  prossed  through  the  ab- 
sence of  the  complainant. — Washington 
Post. 

What  has  become  of  Siam,  which  created 
so  much  enthusiasm 
in  this  country  a 
few  months  ago  by 
declaring  war  on 
Germany? — Florida 
Times-Union. 

The  fact  that  a 
movie  audience  in 
Berlin  laughed  at  a 
picture  of  the  crown 
prince  goes  to  show 
the  Teut  isn’t  so 
awfully  hard  to 
tickle  after  all. — 

Macon  Telegraph. 

Another  sad  thing 
is  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  Russians  will 
be  unable  to  read 
the  pathetic  history 
they  have  made. — 

Toledo  Blade. 

The  press  and  the 
government  are  pet- 
ting the  farmer  with 
excessive  tender- 
ness  just  now.  With 
spring  coming  on 
and  all,  there  is  some  danger  lest  he  become 
dreamy  and  introspective  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  want  to  have  him  at  his 
liveliest. — New  York  Evening  Press. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  man  who  pays  one  day’s  ex- 
penses of  the  great  war. — Concord  Monitor. 


If  Henry  W.  Longfellow  were  writing 
"The  Building  of  the  Ship"  today,  he  would 
have  to  work  in  a few  extra  stanzas. — 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

It  is  reported  that  about  100  German  and 
Austrian  spies  have  been  arrested  in  Swit- 
zerland. They  should  treat  them  as  they 
do  their  Sweitzcr  cheese — fill  them  full  of 
holes. — Albany  Ar- 
gus. 

Evidently,  Aus- 
tria doesn't  know 
where  to  turn,  but 
seems  to  be  dis- 
posed to  take  a turn 
for  the  better. — 
Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  why  jump  on 
the  crown  prince? 
Even  if  Germany 
should  win  the  war 
you  couldn’t  say  he 
did  it. — Macon  Tele- 
graph. 

It  is  incorrect  to 
speak  of  German 
military  operations 
in  Russia  as  an  in- 
vasion; they  are  an 
excursion. — Chicago 
Herald. 

There  is  an  epi- 
demic of  mumps  in 
the  Austrian  army. 
But  the  biggest  swelled  heads  are  still  at 
Potsdam. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

One  result  of  government's  speeding  up 
railroad  operations  was  the  arrival  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  of  a trunk  that  left  St. 
Louis  in  1893.  These  transitions  should 
not  be  too  violent. — New  York  World. 
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“DARLING  WILL  YOU  MARRY  ME?” 

Corporal  Brown  has  heard  that  his  girl  is  strong  for  the  cave-man  stuff.  The  trench 
is  a pretty  good  substitute  for  a cave,  and  what  he  has  learned  there  has  made  him 

singularly  proficient. 


Bein^  ariEmAj  on  Accents 


Those  good  people  who  interiorly  dec- 
orate our  homes  have  come  in  these  latter 


T.C.O  Donnell 


years  to  use  a word  that  deserves  more 
than  a mere  professional  usage.  I refer 
to  “accent.”  It  is  an  old  word,  I admit, 
but  it  has  taken  on  attributes  that  make  it 
essentially  new. 

Your  first  acquaintance  with  it  will  come 
about  in  a simple,  matter  of  fact  fashion. 
You  have  accepted  your  architect’s  plans 
for  your  new  home,  and  have  called  in  your 
interior  decorator  (you  are  to  observe  the 
personal  pronoun.  If  one  is  anybody,  or 
wishes  to  impress  anybody  as  being  some- 
body, one  always  says  "my  architect”  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  speaks  of  “my  doctor" 
or  “my  city.”  The  thought  is  to  convey  an 
impression  of  ownership  and  consequent 
importance,  just  as  though  you  say  “my  au- 
tomobile" or  “my  rolling-pin  mills.”  It  is 
a short  cut  to  competence). 

You  have  called  in,  -then,  your  interior 
decorator.  He  approves  of  the  broad  sur- 
faces of  your  living  room  walls,  which  will 
be  given  a cool  gray.  The  ceiling  will  be  a 
gray  but  a few  removes  from  pure  white, 
while  the  floor  will  be  covered  with  blue 
rugs.  Even  the  wood  will  be  finished  in  a 
tone  to  carry  out  the  color  scheme,  while 
the  furniture  will  be  a dull  cool  mahogany 
with  a patternless  blue  up- 
holstering. 

“That  sounds  cold  and 
monotonous,”  you  say 
with  as  much  trepidation 
as  though  you  really  knew 
something  about  it 

You  should  have  waited. 

“I  was  just  coming  to 
that!"  he  explains.  “I 
have  planned  for  an  oil 
painting  over  the  mantel — 
by  way  of  ‘accent.’” 

And  he  explains  that  it 
will  be  a landscape  painted 
back  in  the  days  when 
they  were  not  afraid  to 


use  color.  “There  will  be  lots  of  rich  red 
jn  it,  and  deep  unfathomable  shadows,  and 
gay  scarlet  coated  men,  and  red  cheeked 
maidens — I know  the  very  piece  for  itl  No 
room  can  be  cold  with  that  picture,  along 
with  some  old-rose  shades  for  the  wall 
lamps,  as  accents." 

A decorator  talked  like  that  to  me  the 
other  day,  and  somehow  there  came  into 
my  mind  the  postman  who  leaves  the  after- 
noon mail  at  my  residence.  Now  I like 
postmen,  as  men,  and  could  easily  regard 
them  with  enthusiasm  could  I dissociate 
them  from  the  barbarous  uniforms  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  up  and  down  otherwise 


Vou  call  in  y our  interior  decorator 
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Ilf  is  a 
symphony 
in  gray 


in  huge  bundles.  From  the  ground  up  this 
other  man  presents  the  following  units:  black 
shoes;  gray  hose;  gray  trousers;  gray  waistcoat; 
gray  coat;  gray  tie;  gray  hair;  gray  hat.  The 
shrewd  eyes,  under  whose  gaze  even  veteran 
salesmen  falter — even  these  are  gray. 

His  tailor  speaks  of  him  as  a symphony  in  gray. 
Rather  he  is  an  air  on  one  string — and  the  mo- 
notony of  that  one  string  becomes  oppressive. 
I f only  lie  wore  green  socks,  you  feel,  or  a yellow 
tie.  or  a hat  with  a purple  band — any  kind  of  ac- 
cent to  set  against  that  gray  background. 

And  then  there  are  any  number  of  people 
whose  lives  need  accenting.  There  is  the  man, 
for  example,  who  lives  by  habit.  He  takes  his 
cold  spray  at  the  same  hour  every  day  in  the 
year;  he  catches  the  same  train  or  car  to  work 
every  morning,  and  its  mate  coming  back  at 
night.  He  lunches  at  the  same  restaurant  every 
day,  and  upon  the  inevitable  buttered  toast,  egg 
and  coffee.  His  morning  paper  he  reads  unva- 
ryingly in  this  order:  page  one  he  reads  first, 
theu  page  two,  and  so  on,  till  the  trainman  calls, 
“All  out!” 


Just  one  thing  will  save  (oh,  he  may  be  saved 
beautiful  streets.  Gray  trousers,  gray  coat,  any  way,  in  the  sense  you  mean!  What  I 
and  gray  caps!  Their  dull  leaden  hue  sug-  mean  is  saved  for  genuine,  human  useful- 

gests  nothing  so  much  as  a gathering  storm.  ness  to  his  fellow  men) — just  one  thing  will 


Your  impulse  on  seeing 
them  approach  is  to 
fetch  umbrella  and  rain 
coat  and  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

But  my  postman  of 
the  afternoon  route  is 
different.  Against  that 
gray  uniform,  just  un- 
der his  good  natured 
chin,  is  a burst  of  glory 
in  the  form  of  a scarlet 
cravat.  There  is  ac- 
cent! Under  its  influ- 
ence the  gray  monot- 
ony of  the  uniform 
takes  on  a new  interest. 
If  it  still  suggests  a 
cloud,  it  is  a cloud 
through  which  the  sun 
is  shining.  I forget  even 
the  bagginess  as  to 
the  trousers,  and  the 
bills  he  brings  me. 

He  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter dressed  than  a 
breakfast  food  baron  to 
whom  he  fetches  mail 


"/  pressed  a quarter  into  the  nailer's 
hand." 


save  this  man,  and  that 
is  to  cultivate  a friv- 
olous side.  An  attitude 
of  devotion  to  Charley 
Chaplin  is  an  accent 
that  people  who  want 
to  be  friends  with  him 
will  appreciate.  They 
themselves  may  prefer 
screen  plays  in  the 
vampire  manner,  but 
they  will  love  that  fail- 
ing in  a man  which 
calls  for  frequent  doses 
of  Chaplin  and  Nick 
Carter  and  circus 
clowns  to  keep  him 
human. 

Or  one  can  become 
frivolously  attached  to 
golf,  or  postage  stamps, 
or  kodaking.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  hobby,  it 
is  an  accent  that  will 
make  the  most,  monot- 
onous of  people  inter- 
esting, even  beautiful, 
to  the  folks  who  have 
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to  live  with  them.  This  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  what  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  once  said 
about  the  importance  of  every  one  commit- 
ting a sin — oh,  an  awful  sin  I — now  and 
then. 

There  are  ways,  you  know,  of  acquiring 
a feeling  of  deep-dyed  villainy  without  put- 
ting one’s  soul  in  jeopardy.  I know  a man, 
a vegetarian,  whose  morning  prayer  con- 
tained a petition  that  he  be  preserved  from 
the  temptation  of  chops.  The  impression 
that  he  usually  conveyed  was  one  of  mili- 
tant, uncolored  purity,  which  gave  way,  1 
observed,  to  occasional  attacks  of  the  blues, 
during  which  he  seemed  charmingly  mild 
and  humble.  You  felt  during  these  periods 
that  something  about  him  was  really  human. 

Then  one  day  I came  upon  him  in  an  ob- 
scure restaurant,  wrapped  in  an  ecstasy  that 
I had  supposed  him  incapable  of.  I pressed 
a quarter  into  the  waiter’s  hand  and  whis- 
pered a direction.  Speedily  came  back  the 
information  that  my  vegetarian  friend  was 
regaling  himself  on — chops. 

Instantly  I had  found  him  to  be  human  in 
this  one  spot,  and  this  touch  of  color,  this 
accent  in  his  otherwise  gray  character,  gave 
him  (to  me  who  knew)  an  aspect  of  deep 
romantic  interest. 

And  during  his  days  of  depression  that 
followed,  I was  frequently  at  his  side,  doing 


all  I could  to  lighten  his  sense  of  guilt,  so 
that  I might  the  sooner  lure  him  on  to  an- 
other chop. 

It  is  a principle,  of  course,  that  works 
both  ways.  A frivolous  young  doctor  whom ' 
I know  effervesces  puns  and  drolleries  with 
an  unceasingness  that  removes  any  suspi- 
cion of  feeding  upon  comic  weeklies.  Our 
friendship,  however,  began  one  day  when 
1 chanced  upon  him  in  a trolley  reading 
Plato's  “Republic”  in  Plato’s  own  Greek. 

It  is  his  nature  to  bubble  sunshine,  just 
as  my  friend  the  vegetarian  is  compelled  by 
temperament  to  be  "anti”  something  and  it 
came  upon  him  one  day  to  be  anti-chop. 

But  the  constant  play  of  fun  in  my  doc- 
tor friend  is  apt  to  be  tiresome;  its  quality 
is  too  artesian.  You  would  be  willing  to 
pump  for  the  wit  when  you  wanted  it,  or 
to  have  it  on  tap  rather  than  to  have  to  take 
the  fun  at  moments  when  you  vastly  prefer 
your  own. 

The  earnest  enjoyment  which  he  derived 
from  Greek  prose  and  poetry  is  another  side 
of  him  that  you  welcome  and  love  him  the 
more  for.  After  a half-hour’s  discussion  of 
Sophocles  and  his  modern  equivalent — who 
is  he?  that  is  always  the  point — one  goes 
back  to  his  fun  with  zest.  There  is  just 
enough  of  the  serious  in  him  to  serve  as 
an  accenting  note  to  his  gayety. 


There  are  moments  when  you 
prefer  your  own  fun 
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The  farmer  ha«  some  problems  of  his  own  to  solve 
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If  food  will  win  the  war,  the 
grain  forecasts  for  this  year  would 
seem  to  indicate  a decisive  victory,  for  ft  . 
the  prospects  are  for  225,000,000  bushels 
above  last  year’s  totals.  The  winter  wheat 
crop  will  reach  500,000,000  bushels,  or  150,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  last  year. 

One  is  just  beginning  to  feel  good  about 
this  report,  and  about  to  wave  a good- 
by  to  wheatless  days,  when  those  jolly 
fellows,  the  crepe  hangers,  come  along  and 
tell  us  that  bumper  crops  are  of  no  account 
if  you  can’t  get  labor  to  harvest  them.  Even 
a minimum  price  of  two  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  a bushel  does  not  attract  the  farmer, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  farmer — which  wc 
are  not,  altogether,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  cites  as  an  example: 

“The  outlook  for  spring  wheat  acreage 
is  psychological  rather  than  financial.  After 
two  years  of  poor  crops  the  farmers  may  not 
be  inclined  to  take  another  chance  on  wheat, 
but,  even  if  he  is  a bear  gambler,  the  west- 
ern farmer  is  a gambler.  Following  a five- 


year  pre-war  average  of  85 
' ^ ccnts  f°r  wheat  on  the  farm,  $2  a 

V bushel  looks  very  good  to  the  identical 
farmer  who  can  take  a pencil  and  pad 
and  prove  to  you  that  it  will  bankrupt 
him.” 

The  important  factor,  however,  in  the 
grain  situation,  is  that  there  is  a shortage  of 
labor,  and  that  the  farmer  does  not  view 
it  with  less  concern  because  of  organized 
movements  for  getting  boys  and  women 
and  convicts  and  interned  alidhs  into  the 
gaps. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  tell  of  unwonted  numbers  of  auc- 
tion sales  by  farmers  who  are  going  out  of 
business  because  they  cannot  secure  suffi- 
cient labor.  Long  before  the  war  the  prob- 
lem had  become  acute,  because  of  the  attrac- 
tions and  opportunities  offered  by  the  city, 
as  opposed  to  the  drab,  monotonous  life  in 
the  country. 

Sociologists  and  economists  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem  for  years,  and  organ- 
izations have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  promoting  a more  pleasant  life  on  will  relieve  the  situation.  Thus  it  is  very 

the  farm  and  planting  in  the  farmer’s  heart  much  up  to  the  American  farmer  to  feed  the 

a more  highly  developed  social  sense.  But  world,  and  to  see  that  our  army  in  France 

little  progress  has  been  made,  and  when  the  has  enough  to  eat. 

war  came  along  and  took  young  men  from  The  federal  government  is  taking  ener- 
the  farms  and  stopped  any  movement  of  getic  steps  in  the  matter.  The  farm  service 
men  from  the  cities  back  to  the  farms  that  division  of  the  federal  employment  service, 
existed,  the  situation  became  critical  in  the  for  example,  has  got  under  way  the  fol- 
extreme.  Short  handed,  he  is  called  upon  lowing  measures  for  relief: 
to  feed,  not  only  America,  but  the  European  A farm  service  division  is  being  established 
allies  as  well.  Even  those  vast  granaries  in  the  one  hundred  offices  of  the  federal  tin- 

of  eastern  Europe,  in  the  throes  as  they  are  ployment  service,  with  men  in  charge  who 

of  war  and  revolution,  cannot  be  considered  have  had  experience  with  farm  labor  prob- 
as  sources  of  food  supply  in  any  degree  that  lems. 


Dt  Mar  in  Philadelphia  Rtcord 


“Boys  the  girl*  ate  going  over  the  top!” 
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Special  field  agents  are  being  sent  into 
districts  in  which  acute  farm  labor  shortage 
exists,  or  where  it  is  anticipated  large  num- 
bers of  men  will  be  needed,  to  study  the 
local  situation  at  close  range  and  devise 
ways  for  relieving  the  immediate  pressing 
needs. 

Posters  announcing  the  location  of  all 
federal  and  state  employment  offices  are 
being  hung  in  postoffices,  railway  stations, 
general  stores,  and  other  public  places,  di- 
recting the  farmers  or  farm  workers  where 
to  apply  for  labor  or  jobs. 


A weekly  bulletin  will  be  issued  in  which 
all  opportunities  for  farm  employment  re- 
ceived and  the  needs  of  particular  districts 
for  seasonable  labor  will  be  listed.  This 
bulletin  will  be  given  wide  distribution 
through  government  agencies. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  planting 
throughout  the  country,  large  government 
war  projects  are  denuding  many  sections  of 
badly  needed  farm  labor.  The  effort  of  the 
government  will  be  to  arrange  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  available  labor  supply. 

In  the  meantime  an  army  of  boys  is  be- 
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li'illiams  in  Indianapolis  Sews 

“Now,  young  man,  here's  your  uniform.  There’s  some  that’s 
more  pleasin'  to  the  eye,  but  none  more  comfortable  'r  useful.” 


ing  enrolled  for  farm  service,  in 
the  spirit  of  President  Wilson's 
call: 

"To  give  the  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  the  privilege  of  spending  their 
spare  time  in  productive  enter- 
prise without  interrupting  their 
studies  at  school,  while  their  older 
brothers  are  battling  in  the  trenches 
and  on  the  seas,  must  greatly  in- 
crease the  means  of  providing  for 
the  forces  at  the  front  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  whose  serv- 
ices are  needed  here.” 

Boys  who  enroll  will  be  given  a 
certificate  stating  that  they  are 
members  of  the  United  States 
Boys'  Working  Reserve  and  will 
be  allowed  to  wear  the  official 
badge  after  they  have  proved  their 
fitness  and  served  for  the  required 
time. 

One  who  has  been  brought  up  on 
the  farm  and  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  gain  a knowledge  of  farm  work  must 
shudder  when  he  thinks  of  the  testy  and 
hard  worked  farmer  trying  to  get  a man’s 
work  out  of  a boy  fresh  from  the  city.  If 
lie  manages  to  retain  his  equanimity  and 
patriotism  no  further  test  need  be  applied 
to  his  patriotism.  , 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
sensed  the  difficulty  of  getting  much  relief 
to  the  farmer  through  boys’  labor  and  has 


decided  not  to  repeat  last  year's  experiment 
of  putting  boys  on  farms  and  giving  them 
school  credits  for  work  which  they  perform, 
because  of  "general  unsatisfactory  results.” 
It  is  probably  expecting  too  much  to  be- 
lieve that  your  typical  farmer  (not  long  on 
patience  and  pedagogic  ability,  unless  he 
has  changed  since  the  present  writer  left 
the  farm)  and  your  typical  school  boy  can 
be  brought  suddenly  together  and  hit  it  off 
with  a degree  of  success. 

A more  picturesque  means  of  re- 
lief is  found  in  the  mobilization  of 
women  for  farm  work.  British  and 
French  women  have  entered  farm 
relief  with  a considerable  measure 
of  success.  They  are  especially  fit- 
ted for  poultry  raising,  for  garden- 
ing and  other  light  tasks.  In  Great 
Britain  last  year  260,000  women 
were  engaged  on  farms,  and  during 
the  season  of  1918  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  400,000.  There  is  small 
chance,  however,  that  women  will 
play  an  appreciable  part  in  farm 
relief  work  in  America,  at  least  for 
the  present  season,  as  there  has 
been  considerable  protest  by 
women  against  the  move,  and  a de- 
mand that  their  efforts  be  confined 
to  gardening. 


Berryman  in  Itasliington  Star 
The  volunteer  farmer 
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A plan  that  seems  to  promise  more  of 
success  is  a movement  to  put  convicts  and 
interned  aliens  onto  the  farms.  Most  of 
them  would  prefer  doing  active  work  of  this 
kind  to  leading  lives  of  ease,  anyway,  while 
large  numbers  of  them  undoubtedly  are 
trained  in  one  way  or  another,  in  farm  work. 

One  of  the  most  practical  projects  for 
farm  relief  is  that  undertaken  by  the  state 
of  Ohio,  to  equip  farmers  with  tractors.  It 
is  hoped  to  aid  2,000  farmers  to  buy  tractors 
this  season.  As  the  Detroit  News  observes: 


“The  tractor  is  a large  capacity  machine. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  a machine  that  the 
American  farmer  needs  when  the  peak  of 
the  load  is  on.  If  it  is  properly  cared  for  it 
can  work  untiringly  every  day  straight 
around  the  24  hours.  At  plowing  it  can 
turn  two,  three  or  more  furrows  at  one  time. 
It  can  perform  two  operations  at  once,  such 
as  hauling  a disc  harrow  after  a plow  or  a 
roller  after  a harrow.  Under  suitable  con- 
ditions it  thus  turns  off  work  at  an  amazing 
rate  of  speed.  It  goes  faster  than  a team  of 


Murphy  in  5i»ii  Francisco  Call-Post 

The  old  bird  has  *orac  hungry  mouths  to  feed 
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horses  can  walk,  and  it  keeps  up  its  rapid 
progress  uniformly.  It  is  a good  hot 
weather  machine.  It  operates  best  on  a 
day  when  a team  of  horses  would  have  to  be 
stopped  in  the  shade  frequently.” 

Ohio  has  started  a movement  that  eVfcry 
state  can  afford  to  initiate.  Not  a cent  will 
be  lost  to  the  state,  and  the  plowed  area 
will  be  increased  two  and  threefold. 

We  like,  too,  the  movement  to  encourage 
the  spending  of  vacations  on  farms.  A bank 
cashier  might  not  become  hardened  to  toil 
in  a fortnight,  but  his  bit  might  be  just  the 


factor  in  the  farmer's  harvesting  that  would 
spell  success  or  failure.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  statistics,  the  banks  and  newspaper 
offices  and  dry  goods  stores  are  full  of  men 
who  left  the  farm  in  young  manhood — and 
these  could  give  a lot  of  valuable  service  in 
a pinch. 

Anyway,  the  need  is  so  acute  that  the 
farmer  who  is  really  anxious  to  serve  his 
country,  no  matter  how  inefficient  his  tools 
may  be,  will  welcome  even  untrained  relief, 
and  will  try  to  prove  a patient  and  an  ef- 
fective teacher. 


<r  * 
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BLINKY  SWANK 
“An’  I »«  to  ’er,  Mr*.  *Arri», 
[ 'Swank.'  you  ter  so  stand 
n*  in  a butter  queue,  when  yer 
lever  'ad  nothink  but  margarine 
•efore  the  war.” 


■rom  Casiell's  Saturday  Journal 

F.lderly  Tarty  (in  her  fourth  queue  during  the 
morning):  "And  what  do  we  get  here  when  we 


AMin4  Their 
"Queues’ 

Life  for  the  English  housewife  is  just  one  queue 
after  another  We  in  this  country  are  used  to  theater 
box-office  queues,  and  to  standing  in  line  at  the  base- 
ball grounds,  just  as  in  London  queues  at  the  music 
halls  are  an  established  institution.  We  have  known 
even  of  London  churches  that  had  their  Sunday  evening 
queues  a hundred  yards  long.  It  doesn’t  sound  credi- 
ble, of  course,  but  we’ve  been  in  ’em  (which  also  doesn’t 
sound  credible)  and  so  ought  to  know. 

Well,  then,  under  government  food  regulation  it  has 
come  about  that  when  you  want  to  buy  a pound  of 
sugar  at  the  grocer’s  you  take  your  place  in  a sugar 
queue,  or  in  a butter  queue  should  you  be  bent  upon 
procuring  a pound  of  that  highly  de- 
sirable commodity.  Practically  every- 
thing is  bought  by  queues,  which 
gives  the  shopper,  as  some  wit  has 
put  it,  “queuerious”  sensations. 

The  people  get  a good  deal  of  fun 
out  of  the  queues.  At  least  the  car- 
toonists and  funny  writers  represent 
them  as  getting  fun  out  of  it  One 
genial  person  tells  of  a military  aero- 
drome where  hens  were  kept  for  mess 
purposes.  The  fowls  were  fed  on 
scraps,  and  suddenly  took  to  laying 
copiously.  Being  unprepared  for  such 
generosity,  the  mess  had  only  been 
provided  with  four  laying  boxes.  The 


From  Punch,  ©> 


Old  Lady:  "Can  you  tell  me.  please,  what  he  ha*  been  arrested  for?” 

Hungry  yueuist:  "Indigestion,  1 expect.  Madam,  indigestion.” 
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result  was  that  every  morning  the  hens 
form  an  egg-queue,  waiting  in  line  to  take 
their  turn  in  the  laying  boxes. 

"One  commends  the  esprit  dc  corps  of 
these  military  fowl,  and  is  glad  to  see  that 
their  own  inability  to  fly  does  not  place 
them  out  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
can  do  so,”  says  the  narrator  of  the 
story. 

There  is  another  story  of  the  Tom- 
my who  went  home  on  a furlough  and 
missed  his  wife  entirely,  for  half  the 
day  she  was  in  a butter  queue  and  the 
other  half  working  on  the  allotment 
garden. 

Then  there  is  the  story  they  tell  of 
little  Willie,  who  got  for  Christmas  a 
toy  butcher’s  shop,  but  who  would  not 
play  with  it  because — he  hadn’t  a 
queue  to  stand  outside  it. 

A Passing  Show  picture  shows  a 
gouty  old  party 

at  a restaurant,  

on  the  point  of 
exploding  after 
two  hours  and  a 
half  of  waiting 
for  his  meal, 
which  has  been 
held  up  by  the 
cook  having  to 
go  out  and  buy 
butter. 

The  waiter  is 
consoling.  "Your 

Cl.. 
to  this?' 

Frivolous  Frank: 


Why  not  an  ap- 
propriate medal, 
suggests  the  By- 
stander. with  a bar 
for  each  engage- 
ment,  for  those 
who  have  waited 
longest  and  most 
cheerfully  in  the 

“orr 


From  The  Passing  Show, London 
Irate  Customer  (bringing  back 
sugar) : "I  particularly  asked 

for  lump  sugar,  and  you  have 
carelessly  sent  ine  granulated.” 
Pert  Clerk:  "We  have  none 

except  the  granulated.  If  you 
that 


don't  like 
it.” 


you  must  lump 


From  The  Fatstng  Show,  London 
my  Gus:  "See  that  sausage  queue?  Isn’t  it 

'Well,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  we  were  all  going  to  the  dogs.” 


Absent-minded  usher  in  grocery  business:  "No  butter,  no  cheese,  no  margarine” 
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pat  of  butter  won't  be  long,  sir.  I'm  glad 
to  learn  that  our  messenger  is  only  about 
three  yards  of  queue  away  from  the  butter 
counter.” 

The  pictures  on  the  two  previous  pages 


show  that  the  queue  is  not  barren  of  possi- 
bilities as  a mirth  provoker.  We  like  espe- 
cially that  medal  for  those  who  have  seen 
heavy  campaigning,  and  the  confused  usher 
who  has  forgotten  his  cue. 


Drawn  for  Cartooni  Magazine  by  Fred  Ellit 

Fritz  : “Never  mind  the  cross — but  I'll  take  this.” 
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Belgium 

In  this  splendid  conception  Anthony  Stuffers  has  portrayed  for  readers  of 
Cartoons  the  very  soul  of  Belgium,  lie  has  put  in  lines  what  Eden  Phillpotts 
expressed  in  heroic  verse: 

Champion  of  human  honor,  let  us  lave 

Your  feet  and  hind  your  wounds  on  bended  knee. 

Though  coward  hands  have  nailed  you  to  the  tree 
And  shed  your  innocent  blood  and  dug  your  grave, 

Rejoice  and  live!  Your  oriflamme  shall  wave 
While  man  has  power  to  perish  and  be  free — 

A golden  flame  of  holiest  liberty, 

Proud  as  the  dawn  and  as  the  sunset  brave, 

u> 
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Bolshevism  InAmerica 


A strategic  retreat  is  going  on  among 
those  socialists  in  this  country  who  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  everything  German,  and 
sufficiently  criticize  the  allies.  The  big 
guns  in  the  party  are  becoming  inspiringly 
silent,  while  tar  and  feathers  and  threats 
of  still  more  dangerous  work  have  had  a 
similar  effect  on  those  superextremists, 
the  I.  W.  W.’s. 

Spring  elections  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  change.  Wherever  loyalty  was 
made  the  issue,  bolshevism  was  snowed 
under — with  the  one  exception  of  Milwau- 
kee, which  elected  a socialist  mayor.  This, 
however,  was  more  than  offset  by  the  man- 


ner in  which,  in  the  Wisconsin  state  elec- 
tions, the  people  repudiated  a former  socia- 
list congressman,  Berger,  who  was  running 
for  United  States  senator,  and  elected  Con- 
gressman Lenroot,  about  whose  American- 
ism there  has  never  been  a doubt. 

As  a result  socialist  leaders  are  now  less 
truculent,  less  inclined  to  talk  about  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  being 
against  the  war  and  about  the  kind  of 
democracy  that  the  Russians  are  getting. 

And  right  there  is  probably  the  chief 
reason  for  the  change.  Even  the  socialists 
in  this  country  are  beginning  to  understand 
what  the  Russian  peace  meant,  backed  as  it 


At  arcus  in  .Wtr  York  Times 


'I  don't  want  you!  Look  what  you  did  to  your  last  patient!' 
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was  by  German  money.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  Germany  was  strong  for 
socialism  when  it  meant  disorder  and  chaos 
in  Russia,  but  that  when  it  came  to  indoc- 
trinating the  German  people  by  the  Russian 
apostles  of  brotherly  love,  the  German 
masses  were  not  in  a receptive  mood. 

On  this  account,  socialist  approval  of  the 
war  is  not  an  impossibility.  In  an  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Times,  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  arch-pacifist  and  head  of  the  radical 
opinion  in  the  party,  was  asked  what  his 
attitude  would  be,  in  case  a sharp-cut 
appeal  were  made  by  the  allies  to  the  Ger- 
man people,  asking  them  to  choose  as  be- 
tween democracy  and  imperialism,  if  they 
turned  it  down,  just  as  they  turned  a deaf 
ear  to  the  bolshevist  appeals  from  Russia. 

"The  present  situation  in  Russia  has 


changed  the  situation  somewhat,"  said  Mr. 
Hillquit.  "The  future  of  democracy  hangs 
on  the  fate  of  Russia.  I would  say  that  if 
such  an  appeal  failed,  we  should  aid  Russia 
in  crushing  German  militarism  by  any 
means — it  would  be  justifiable." 

Meanwhile  in  New  York  City  a move- 
ment is  growing  among  socialists  in  favor 
of  modifying  the  pacifist  policy  adopted  by 


m Dayton  Strut 


Send  them  back  at  ballast 


Meet  them. 
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the  party  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  last 
year,  and  lining  up  the  party  behind  the 
war. 

Is  the  retreat  sincere?  Is  it  prompted 
by  sound  motives?  John  Spargo,  who  left 
the  party  last  year  because  he  could  not 
follow  the  pacifist  group  then  in  power, 
thinks  not. 

"The  socialists  who  arc  now  recanting 
their  position  have  to  find  some  excuse," 
said  Mr.  Spargo,  in  an  interview,  also  in  the 
New  York  Times,  "and  they  are  saying  that 


the  change  is  justified  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  Russia,  by  the  president's  insist- 
ence on  democratic  principles  and  by  the 
action  of  the  British  labor  party  in  support- 
ing the  war.  This  is  the  veriest  camouflage. 
It  is  a form  of  intellectual  cowardice  of  the 
most  craven  kind.  The  Russian  revolution 
was  a fact  when  the  St.  Louis  convention 
met.  Russia’s  needs  were  discussed  at  the 
convention  and  by  the  committee  which 
formulated  the  policy  that  was  adopted.  It 
was  quite  clear  at  the  time  that  the  only 
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America  Shoulp  «£P<Jur 
OF  This  war!  rr’5  folly  To 
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hope  of  maintaining  the  newly  established 
republic  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  stout 
resistance  to  the  central  empires  by  Russia 
and  Russia's  allies." 

Mr.  Spargo  does  not  believe  the  change 
sincere  enough  to  justify  men  and  women 
who  left  the  party  after  the  St.  Louis  con- 


vention going  back  into  the  organization. 

"There  is,"  he  says,  “no  reason  as  yet  for 
intelligent  socialists  who  are  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  socialist  internationalism,  and 
therefore  loyal  to  America  and  America's 
allies,  to  return  to  the  socialist  party,  or  to 
have  any  confidence  in  it.  The  repentance 


Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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is,  so  far  as  1 can  judge,  as  insincere  as  it 
is  belated.  It  is  Russia  rather  than  America 
they  are  solicitous  for.  At  the  very  time 
when  consultations  are  being  held  on  the 
subject  of  revising  the  party's  position  by 
New  York  socialist  leaders  the  socialist 
aldermen,  whose  ignorance  is  equaled  only 
by  their  stupendous  arrogance,  distinguish 
themselves  by  voting  a refusal  to  cooperate 
in  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Other  socialists,  equally 
ignorant  and  arrogant,  in  the  New  York 
legislature  refuse  to 


anti-war  declarations.  Mr.  Bigelow's 
enthusiasm  was  somewhat  dampened  by 
that  experience,  to  the  extent  that  his 
socialism  is  of  too  mild  a sort  for  the 
socialist  leaders,  who  have  turned  him  down 
as  a candidate  for  congressional  honors. 

There  has  even  been  talk  in  radical  circles 
of  bringing  the  bolshevist  propaganda  to 
this  country  and  organizing  a red  guard. 
There  have  been  hints  of  an  immigration 
of  Russian  socialists  into  this  country  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Bound  up  with  a 
weird  enthusiasm 


extend  their  greet- 
ings to  the  soldiers 
of  the  state.” 

"With  such  a rec- 
ord,” says  Mr.  Spar- 
go,  "who  can  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of 
their  profession  that 
they  .have  experi- 
enced a change  of 
heart?  When  I con- 
sider the  record  of 
these  and  other  so- 
cialists I am  pro- 
foundly impressed 
by  the  large  toler- 
ance of  this  great 
and  wonderful  na- 
tion. Well  for  them 
is  it  that  this  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  so 
vastly  more  tolerant 
than  the  bolshevists. 
for  example.  They 
will  do  wisely,  how- 
ever, not  to  strain 
that  tolerance  too 
far.  Our  wrath  can 
be  as  great  as  our 
tolerance.” 

Mr.  Spargo’s  con- 
tentions seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  what 
happened  in  the  case 
of  Herbert  S.  Bige- 
low, of  Cincinnati. 
1 1 will  be  remember- 
ed that  a Cincinnati 
gang  gave  Mr.  Bige 
low'  a beating  up  a 
few'  months  ago  be- 
cause of  his  anti- 
government and 
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In  this  figure  of  Trotiky.  Mr.  Cassel  has  pic- 
tured the  'racialist  dreamer — that  is,  that  type  of 
socialist  who  has  not  sold  his  soul  to  kaiserism 


for  the  Russian  rev- 
olution is  the  usual 
talk  about  this  being 
a capitalistic  war, 
the  sordidness  of  the 
American  bourgeo- 
isie, and  the  putting 
of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses 
— forgetting  that 
over  here  the  masses 
«re  bourgeoise,  and 
that  toward  Rus- 
sian propaganda  we 
shall  all  be  very 
much  in  the  frame 
of  mind  pictured  by 
Mr.  Marcus’  cartoon 
on  the  first  page  of 
this  article,  or  by 
Mr.  Stinson's  recep- 
tion committee. 

It  would  be  w’ell  if 
these  folks  with  an 
obsession  for  bol- 
shevism reminded 
themselves  of  the 
fact  that  not  one 
American  socialist 
who  has  witnessed 
the  operation  of  the 
bolshevist  govern- 
ment at  first  hand 
has  returned  to 
America  with  any- 
thing but  contempt 
for  the  movement, 
a conviction  of  its 
utter  futility  and  a 
hatred  of  the  tyr- 
anny with  which 
it  has  imposed  its 
will  on  the  few. 
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Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magaxint  by  C.  IV.  Anderson 


HE  DOES  LOOK  THAT  WAY 
'He’s  probably  mad  at  somebody,  isn’t  be,  Mamma?" 


From  l.i.erfoot  Courier 

A PROMISED  LAND 

Lucifer  (to  the  kaiser):  "After  studying  your  meth- 
ods during  the  war.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  the  land  you  really  require  for  German 
colonization." 


* Tltxkind,  It  Hot 
Wilhelm 


seen  all  things  a man  may  see;  I’ve  known 
all  things  a man  may  know;  and  when 
Death’s  summons  comes  to  me,  I’ll  say, 
‘All  right,'  and  gladly  go.  But  ere  1 climb 
the  sunset  hill,  and  leave  this  world  of  tears 
and  toil.  I’d  like  to  see  old  Kaiser  Bill  fried 
in  some  cheaper  grade  of  oil.” 

Then  there  is  Joe  Cone,  who  does  not 
want  the  kaiser  sent  right  away,  quick  like, 
hut  wants  him  to  sweat  here  awhile — 

"To  wash  a million  tears  away; 

To  crawl  beneath  the  waves 
And  decorate  his  victims’  graves; 

To  toil  and  bleed  and  suffer  pain 
A million  years,  until  the  stain 
Of  sin  and  crime  is  washed  away, 

Then  cringe  in  hell  for  aye  and  aye'" 


We’d  hate  to  be  the  devil  these 
days,  having  to  decide  just  what  to 
do  with  Kaiser  Bill  once  he  got 
down  to  us.  For  Bill  can’t  escape 
hell.  Every  cartoonist  and  poet  has 
made  up  his  mind  about  that. 
There  is  Tracy  Sweet,  Jor  example, 
who  talks  right  out  to  the  kaiser 
like  this: 

"When  'tis  time  for  the  last  kick-in, 
And  you  drop  the  blood-stained 
crown, 

The  world  will  be  rid  of  a load  of 
sin 

As  your  soul  goes  whirling  down 
To  the  place  where  a toasting-fork 
awaits 

For  thee,  with  prongs  red-hot, 
Behind  those  sulphur-scented  gates 
Where  the  iceman  cometh  not!” 

We’ll  say  that  is  delivering  Mr. 
Ilohenzollern  right  to  the  spot 
where  he  belongs. 

And  listen  to  Walt  Mason,  the 
gentle-spirited  Walt  Mason:  "I've 


"You  will  do  very  well;  all  of  my  assistants  are  Germant." 
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Macauley  in  Butterfield  Syndicate 

"You  agreed  to  take  me  up  to 
world  empire." 

“Aurccmcnts  are  scraps  of  paper, 
HiglicM  You  arc  itoinu  '•trainht 
to  hell.*' 

A hotter,  slower  fire  shall 
well.” 

Yes,  if  you  nourish  any 
secret  hope  that  he  is  going 
to  get  away  from  the  hot 
place,  you  might  as  well  for- 
get it  now — for  he  certainly 
is  on  the  way  to  that  haven 
of  heat. 

The  Bystander  artist  has 
worked  out  an  idea  that  is 
going  to  delay  Wilhelm's  ar- 
rival a short  time.  It  is 
rather  messing  up  our  own 
limited-time,  non-stop  sched- 
ule for  the  descent  to — to, 
you  know!  But  then,  it  must 
be  hell  to  be  submarined  even 
on  the  Styx,  so  let’s  let  the 
artist  have  his  way. 

And  also  let’s  have  the 
thing  written  up.  By  all 
means  we  must  have  a com- 
plete story  of  the  kaiser’s  ad- 
ventures. Why  not  send 
along  that  gentleman  with 


J.  U.  H.  (“H”  being  for  Higgin- 
botham) also  wants  the  kaiser  to 
spend  a little  time  here  before  pass- 
ing on,  but  he  is  very  sure  that 
the  kaiser  must  get  in  ultimately. 
Says  J.  U.  H.: 


Bystander,  London 


WITH  THK  KAISER  ACROSS  THE  STYX 
Submarined 


"Long  live  the  kaiser. 

Live!  Until  Belgium’s  shattered 
spires  «■ 

Are  built  again  to  pierce  the  blue; 

Live!  Until  France’s  smouldering 
fires 

Are  quenched  by  blood  of  Prussian 
hue; 

Live!  Until  from  the  ocean's  bed 

The  bloated  forms  are  upward  led; 

Livel  Until  deadly  fumes  of  gas 

Through  all  his  veins  are  made  to 
pass; 

Live!  Until  from  the  depths  of 
hell 
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The  railways  are  ready  lo  deliver 


Berryman  in  H'ajhtngion  Star 
the  goods 


Vill  Government  Control 
of  Railways  Succeed? 


The  question  raised  in  the  above  head  is 
of  vital  importance,  because  in  it  is  involved 
the  question  of  government  ownership  of 
railways  after  the  war.  For  government 
control  is  really  an  experiment;  every  man 
in  the  railway  service,  every  man  who  uses 
the  railways  in  any  way,  can  have  a part  in 
demonstrating  whether  the  government  can 
operate  a great  system  of  railways  as  effi- 
ciently as  private  interests. 

War-time  conditions  have  altered  the 
whole  problem  of  government  ownership. 
Private  ownership,  while  it  functioned  all 


right  in  peace  times,  did  not — or  could  not 
— rise  to  the  occasion  in  war  time,  when 
vast  movements  of  food  and  men  were  go- 
ing on.  The  question  of  freight  rates  and 
of  wages  is  rather  aside  from  the  main 
point,  which  is  this,  that  the  railways  did 
not  operate  efficiently  when  the  test  came, 
even  after  several  of  the  lines  had  pooled 
their  interests. 

Will  temporary  public  control,  which 
seemed  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
serve  the  country  better  than  did  private 
control?  The  government  is  pledged  to 
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return  the  lines  to  their  owners  in  as  good 
a condition  as  when  they  were  taken  over, 
which  includes  the  executive  side  of  run- 
ning a railway  equal  with  the  physical  prop- 
erties. That  is,  an  investment  in  a railway 
property  must  be  as  safe  and  as  valuable 
when  the  war  closes  as  at  the  present.  If 
the  government  falls  down  here  it  will  have 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  government  ownership. 

Also  a minimum  earning  rate  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  government — which  must  be 
earned  by  the  railways.  And  certainly,  if 
the  railways  under  government  control  can- 
not make  an  income  in  war  times,  they  can- 
not in  times  of  peace. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a new  at- 
titude in  government  circles  toward  in- 
crease of  freight  rates — and  nobody,  cer- 


tainly nobody  who  was  not  unduly  preju- 
diced, would  claim  that  rates  were  not  sadly 
in  need  of  an  increase.  The  eastern  roads 
have  already  been  granted  an  increase. 
This  was  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une believes,  was  “galvanized  into  action1' 
by  intervention  by  the  president.  Under  the 
government  control  the  president  and  the 
director  general  of  the  railways  will  have 
final  say  in  the  matter  of  rates,  a concen- 
tration of  authority  which  is  almost  essen- 
tial in  times  of  war.  The  passing  of  ulti- 
mate authority  from  the  commission  causes 
little  sorrow  among  American  editors.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  for  example,  says  that 
“there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  commis- 
sion would  not  be  so  completely  shelved  if 
there  had  been  a general  feeling  that  its 
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The  railways  in  need  of  repairs 


work  was  satisfactory.  For  the  most  part 
its  supporters  in  congress  were  the  profes- 
sional railroad  baiters.  We  need  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  commission  has 
served  a useful  purpose.  But  it  has  fol- 
lowed too  closely  a policy  of  restriction  to 
permit  the  development  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  transportation  development. 
Now  that  we  have  a war  on  our  hands  we 
are  becoming  painfully  aware  of  that  fact.” 
The  future  of  public  control,  therefore, 
appears  bright.  Its  job,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing,  is  to  give  the  country  a more 
efficient  rail  service  than  it  had  in  peace 
times.  Its  task  is  made  the  more  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pledged 


not  only  to  run  the  roads  efficiently  but 
also  to  rethrn  a substantial  dividend  to  the 
stockholders,  a task  that  has  been  overcome, 
to  some  extent,  by  raising  freight  rates. 

This  in  brief  is  the  picture  of  the  railway 
problem  as  it  exists  with  reference  to  what 
will  take  place  after  the  war.  Just  to  what 
extent  the  government  w’ill  make  good, 
nobody  would  dare  hazard  a guess.  Most 
observers,  however?  arc  willing  to  be 
"shown”  by  the  outcome  of  the  present 
"experiment,”  as  we  have  called  it  above. 
The  Washington  Star,  for  example  says 
that  it  is  "a  big  question — big  on  the  finan- 
cial side,  but  bigger  still  on  another  side. 
The  money  necessary  to  take  title  would 
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mount  into  the  billions;  and  wc  arc  at  pres- 
ent spending  billions  for  other  purposes. 
Uncle  Sam  is  very  rich,  but  there  is  a limit, 
a bottom,  even  to  his  purse. 

“The  far  more  important  side  of  the 
question,  however,  relates  to  what  is  called 
state  socialism.  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  railway  transportation 
would  of  itself  be  a matter  of  great  moment. 
But  it  would  inevitably  lead  farther  in  the 
same  direction,  until  the  country  faced  pro- 
positions making  radical  changes  in  the 
whole  structure  of  the  national  institu- 
tions.” 


“As  the  contest  is  inevitable,”  says  the 
Star,  “it  should  be  met  with  courage  and 
full  resources.  The  question  is  for  the  peo- 
ple to  decide.  This  congress  has  no  man- 
date to  decide  it,  and  the  president  has  not 
essayed  to  do  so.  Hence,  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  this  year,  and  in  those  of 
1920,  candidates  for  the  house  and  those 
for  the  senate  should  be,  and  probably  will 
be,  interrogated  on  the  question. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  if  the  peo- 
ple want  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  and  even  other  depart- 
ures from  accepted  public  policies,  they 
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War  medicine 
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have  but  to  give  the  order,"  says  the  Star. 
“This  is  their  country,  their  government; 
and  as  yet  their  authority  is  undisputed." 

Senator  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota,  republican 
member  of  the  senate  Interstate  Commerce 
committee,  takes  the  view  that  whatever 
one’s  attitude  toward  ultimate  government 
ownership  should  be,  his  duty  is  to  support 
government  control  now  that  we  have  it. 

"Though  I did  not  believe  it  was  wise  or 
necessary  to  take  over  the  railroads,"  says 
Senator  Kellogg,  "I  am  prepared  to  go  to 
the  full  limit  to  make  government  opera- 
tion as  successfnl  as  possible,  and  to  grant 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  that  end.  But 
I ain  not  yet  prepared  to  take  a step  that 
will  vest  such  powers  in  government-own- 
ership advocates  and  force  government  op- 
eration of  railroads  upon  the  people  of  this 
country." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  points  out 
one  handicap  that  the  railways  must  over- 
come— and  it  is  a handicap  that  government 
control  probably  can  overcome  better  than 
private  control — we  mean  labor  shortage. 
As  the  Plain  Dealer  points  out,  “the  coun- 
try is  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  abnormally 


high  incomes  from  their  industrial  pursuits. 

"Of  necessity,  railroads  must  compete 
with  industry  for  men.  If  industry  pays 
better  wages  and  offers  conditions  at  least 
as  favorable,  industry  will  get  the  men; 
and  the  railroads  will  be  their  second  choice. 
This  is  virtually  what  has  been  happening. 

“It  is  a situation  involving  the  national 
welfare.  The  importance  of  adequate  trans- 
portation in  war  has  been  demonstrated  in 
every  country  now  in  arms.  It  is  being 
demonstrated  in  the  United  States.  The 
railroad  labor  shortage  must  be  met  in 
some  way.  It  is  not  an  optional  matter." 

Cleveland  is  attempting  through  a group 
of  business  men  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
A clearing  house  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  laborers  for  eastern 
and  mid-western  railways.  This  is  a move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  with  the  wage 
scale  having  some  relation  to  wages  that 
prevail  in  other  industries,  similar  clearing 
houses  in  other  centers  of  population  should 
go  a long  way  toward  providing  the  govern- 
ment with  an  efficient  force  of  workers — 
men  who  will  be  giving  the  country  just  as 
valuable  service  as  the  men  in  the  trenches. 


j e : “Well,  hare  you  a lawyer?" 
ulprit:  “No,  Jedge,  an'  1 don't  want  one.  I’ve  decided  to  tell  the  truth.’ 
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CAVE  MAN  STUFF 

We  suppose  everything  has  a reason  back 
of  it,  even  if  it  has  little  reason  in  it. 

This  remarkable  observation  came  to  us 
as  we  meditated  upon  the  socialist’s  obses- 
sion for  the  furor  Teutonicus.  We  applied 
the  axiom  and,  sure  enough,  we  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  admiration  is  un- 
reasoning, yet  that  it  can  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  delight  which  women  are 
said  to  find  in  being  beaten  up  and  knocked 
about  by  masterful  men. 

If  the  earth  holds  anything  more  per- 
verse than  the  socialist’s  defense  of  Ger- 
man barbarism,  of  the  German's  joy  in 
physical  and  mental  torture,  and  the  utter 
inaccessibility  of  his  mind  to  generous  im- 
pulses, we  have  yet  to  see  it.  Your  soft 
mannered,  soft  voiced  socialist  mounts  a 
box  on  a busy  corner  and  proclaims  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  doctrines  that  are 
beautiful,  but  that  in  democratic  countries 
are  slowly — very  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  very, 
very  surely — making  headway  without  all 
this  oratorical  pother.  Then,  if  no  police 
are  in  sight,  he  utters  a malediction  upon 
the  allied  countries,  our  own  included,  and 
raises  a paean  of  praise  to  Germanyl 

The  thing  intrigued  us  until  one  day  the 
essential  feminineness  of  the  radical  type 
of  mind  impinged  upon  us.  Then  everything 
was  clear.  Radical  papers  and  magazines 
are  filled  with  beautiful  poetry  and  beau- 
tiful prose — but  beautiful  only  in  an  exotic 
way.  It  is  beautiful  as  all  warm,  clinging 
feminine  things  are  beautiful. 

Radical  thinkers  advance  Utopian  theories 
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touching  upon  the  future  relations  of  man 
to  man — and,  many  of  them,  the  future  re- 
lations of  man  to  woman.  But  they  are 
theories  that  can  be  classed,  in  any  sex 
grouping,  as  feminine.  In  their  garb  and 
gesture  and  voice  radicals  as  often  as  not 
affect  a softness  that  render  them  pictur- 
esque and  all  that,  but  not  exactly  what  one 
would  call  rugged.  Why,  they  even  go  so 
far,  many  of  them,  as  to  wear  their  hair 
drooping  upon  their  esthetic  shoulders. 

Now,  then,  to  the  point:  the  same  some- 
thing that  draws  women,  if  we  are  to  take 
the  word  of  the  sex  psychologists  for  it,  to 
men  who  are  strong  in  the  ways  of  the  cave 
man,  makes  German  brutality  and  coarse- 
ness attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  radical, 
the  self-styled  intellectual,  the  socialist — 
as  you  choose.  What  that  something  is  we 
have  not  said,  because  we  do  not  know. 
All  we  know  is  that  it  is  an  ugly  thing  to 
behold,  whether  it  is  a woman  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  a gorilla,  or  a craveiv 
radical  gazing  rapturously  in  to  the  face  of 
a Hun. 

And,  besides,  you  may  have  a better  the- 
ory of  your  own. 

□ □ □ 

THE  TEST  OF  HEROISM 

To  every  one  who  has  opportunity  to 
visit  it  we  want  to  commend  the  exhibit  of 
French  dolls  now  in  this  country.  Here  you 
see  all  France,  done  into  the  most  charm- 
ing figurines  imaginable.  You  will  see  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men that  are  not  so  fine,  but  that  are  just 
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as  human;  you  will  find  Columbine  and 
Pierrot  and  Lizette  and  Paul  and  Virginie 
and  Hansel  and  Grctel,  and  Tommy  Atkins 
and  the  American  Sammy,  and  the  poilu. 
And  there  is  not  a figure  that  has  not  been 
touched  with  a smile  in  the  doing  of  it — 
smile-kissed  cheeks,  smiles  hidden  away  in 
dimpled  corners  of  laughing  mouths,  and 
smiles  in  the  tilt  of  a saucy  head.  They 
were  done  by  maimed  soldiers,  men  who 
had  bled  for  France,  but  who,  you  can 
clearly  see,  have  retained  a healthy  sense 
of  humor  and  a 
boyish  love  of 
fun. 

We  mentioned 
it  to  a French  of- 
ficial stationed  in 
this  country. 

“Yes,”  he  said, 

“that  was  our 
purpose  in  bring- 
ing the  exhibit — 
to  show  Ameri- 
cans that  the 
French  people 
still  know  how  to 
laugh!" 

The  French 
people  are  not  in- 
dulging in  hero- 
ics; their  poets 
are  not  writing 
great  epics  in 
praise  of  French 
valor;  they  do 
not  have  to  con- 
vince the  world 
of  their  great- 
ness. Their  abil- 
ity to  laugh,  to 
see  the  quizzical 
humors  of  life 
after  three  years 
of  agony  such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
endured — that  is  the  supreme  test  of 
greatness. 

□ □ □ 

GYPSIES 

H.  T.  Webster  and  George  Rehse  have 
given  us  those  charming  pictures  of  our 
boyhood  ambitions.  Where  is  the  artist 
who  pictures  for  us  our  adulthood  am- 
bitions? Everyone  has  in  his  mind  one  am- 
bition that  he  clings  to  but  that  he  knows 


he  has  one  chance  in  a thousand  of  attain- 
ing. Who  is  the  artist  to  supply  this  long- 
felt  want?  My  own  boyhood  ambition  was 
to  be  a soda-fountain  clerk,  with  gallons  of 
chocolate  ice  cream  above  what  the  cus- 
tomers would  consume.  My  grown-up  am- 
bition is  to  become  a nomad,  an  ambition 
newly  stirred*  up  by  reading  that  Gypsy 
Song  by  Berton  Braley,  which  those  of 
my  readers  who  are  curious  about  such 
things  will  find  in  Braley's  published  vol- 
ume of  verses,  "A  Banjo  at  Armageddon.” 
It  is  a full- weight 
package  of  de- 
lightful verse, 
most  of  it  whim- 
sical, and  all  of 
it  very  wise.  The 
volume  is  from 
the  press  of  the 
George  H.  Doran 
Company.  Any- 
way, to  make  sure 
of  a wide  reading 
I am  giving  it  in 
full  on  this  page. 

□ □ □ . 

GIVE  US 
MORE  PINK 
LEMONADE 
PATRIOTISM 

Baiting  the 
public  is  a favor- 
ite war-time  oc- 
cupation of  lots  of 
us  who  indulge 
ourselves  in  an 
orgy  of  patriot- 
ism. We  are  un- 
usually active 
folk,  our  pro- 
grams full  from 
sun-up  (old  style)  to  sundown  (new  style) 
with  committee  meetings,  addresses,  organ- 
izing, and  other  things  that  it  is  highly 
proper  we  should  do.  Our  patriotism  is  at 
fever  heat,  and  it  is  well  that  we  be  every 
bit  as  busy  as  we  are,  as  a safety-valve. 

But  we  should  not  become  impatient,  as 
many  of  us  do,  if  the  masses  of  people  rouse 
slowly,  for  it  was  these  selfsame  masses 
who  in  peace  times  led  us  in  patriotism. 
Four  years  ago  it  was  not  in  good  taste  to 
be  effervescently  patriotic;  it  was  the  proper 


(gypsy  &otuj 
By  BERTON  BRALEY 

The  wind,  and  the  sky,  and  the  tun. 
And  the  open  trail  and  free, 

A staff  and  a pack — and  One 
To  take  to  the  road  with  me. 
Over  the  hills  that  lure. 

Under  the  trees  that  sway. 
Laughing  and  strong,  and — poor, 
Out  on  the  wander  way  I 

The  wind,  and  the  sun,  and  the  sky, 
A star-strewn  vault  at  night. 
And  two  hearts  beating  high, 

Athrill  with  an  old  delight  1 
Out  from  the  fret  of  the  town. 

Free  of  the  ties  that  gall. 
Venturing  up  and  down. 

Under  the  wander-thrall. 

The  sky,  and  the  sun,  and  the  wind. 
And  One  on  the  road  1 fare, 
Slender  and  gypsy-skinned, 

My  gypsy  ways  tc?  share. 

Life  that  is  void  of  stress, 

Love  that  is  real  and  true; 

The  road  and  the  wind’s  caress. 

Sun  and  the  sky— and  you! 
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thing  to  suppress  a yawn  in  the  presence  Of 
the  stars  and  stripes,  when  people  spoke  of 
devotion  to  America,  of  liberty — that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know.  It  was  plcbian  to  be 
patriotic,  that  was  all.  Our  best  folks 
weren’t  doing  it. 

Out  out  in  the  country  districts  people 
were  still  celebrating  the  Ffturth  of  July 
with  the  old-time  fervor.  They  still  had 
their  celebrations.  They  drank  pink  lemon- 
ade, ate  yards  of  taffy,  applauded  with  gen- 
uine fervor  visiting  orators  who  let  the 
eagle  scream,  and  wound  up  a glorious  day 
with  fireworks.  It  was  all  very  ingenuous, 
but  it  was  genuine. 

But  the  rest  of  us  weren't  doing  it,  and 
they  knew  it.  We  were  spending  the  day 
at  exclusive  country  clubs,  or  entertaining 
op  bur  yachts, 
and  otherwise 
making  an  osten- 
tatious exhibit  of 
our  sophistica- 
tion. The  war  has 
proved  that  at 
b.ettom  we  were 
patriotic  enough, 
but  it  d i d n't 
shout;  the  people 
who  were  several 
laps  ahead  of  us 
in  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  pa- 
triotism, didn't 
know  that  down 
deep  in  our  hearts 
was  a spark  that 
needed  only  to 
burst  into  a veri- 
table flame  of  intense  patriotism. 

When  we  suddenly  burst  upon  the  scene 
as  heads  of  committees  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and  let  the  old  eagle  scream  gener- 
ally, we  should  be  -very  patient  and  con- 
siderate if  we  don’t  suddenly  have  them  on 
their  feet  yelling  their  heads  off  and  throw- 
ing their  money  at  our  feet  in  outbursts  of 
ecstatic  patriotism.  We  were  cold  to  their 
pink-lemonade  demonstrations;  it  will  take 
time  for  them  to  become  ecstatic  over  our, 
as  it  appears  to  them,  pink-tea  effusiveness. 

Can  we  not  have  as  one  result  of  the  war 
a return  to  the  old-fashioned  Fourth  of 
July,  taffy  and  everything,  and  more  dem- 
onstrative* spirit  of  devotion  on  Decoration 
and  other  days  set  apart  for  patriotic  serv- 


ices, on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity? 

We  are  now  fighting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  democracy;  let  us  also  do  our 
bit  after  the  war  to  preserve  community 
democracy. 

' □ □ □ 

JUNE 

A call  has  been  made  for  city  men  to 
spend  their  vacations  this  summer  on  farms. 
Those  of  a more  toughened  will,  no  doubt 
will  be  able  to  force  themselves  into  hay- 
fields  and  potato  patches.  But  they  will  be 
those  of  a heroic  mold.  Others  will  have 
the  intention  all  right,  and  the  spirit,  but 
the  flesh  will  be  weak. 

For  summer 
still  lures,  and  in 
spite  of  war,  we 
shall  feel  the  pull 
to  the  woods  and 
the  lakes  and  to 
the  open  road. 
The  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  Or- 
dinary man,  once 
he  feels  the  call — 
that  little  drama 
that  is  enacted  in 
the  heart  of  every 
man  sometime  in 
June  — has  been 
exquisitely  por- 
trayed in  those 
exquisite  verses 
by  Grantland 
Rice,  which  we 
have  reproduced,  with  the  publisher's  per- 
mission, in  the  box  on  this  page. 

And  in  passing  let  me  commend  to  my 
readers  the  entire  volume  from  which  the 
poem  is  taken.  It  is  entitled  "Songs  of  the 
Stalwart’’  and  is  published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company. 

If  you  don’t  know  Rice  you  are  missing 
more  than  you  can  afford  to,  for  a lot  of 
us  agree  with  what  Irvin  Cobb  once  said 
about  him: 

"Some  of  these  fine  days  they  are 
going  to  nominate  a successor  to  the  late 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  as  our  most  typical 
writer  of  homely,  gentle  American  verse. 
I have  my  candidate  already  picked  out 
His  name  is  Grantland  Rice." 


Hrak  fflUljb 

By  GRANTLAND  RICE 

When  the  Sun,  the  Wind  and  the  Rain 
Call  me  out  to  the  moor* — 

Beckon  to  hill  and  to  plain 

And  the  lure  of  the  Great  Out  Doors— 

When  they  speak  of  the  Open  Sky — 

Of  a Swing — and  a Follow  Through — 
And  the  blue  Hills  echo  the  cry — 

What  else  can  a poor  man  do> 
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SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  TO  TEACH 
GERMAN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 

The  question  of  whether  we  shall  keep 
German  in  our  schools  could  be  answered 
easily  except  for  the  fact  that  to  our  knowl- 
edge it  has  never  been  there.  That  rather 
complicates  the  problem,  doesn't  it?  We 
have  taught  German  after  a fashion,  of 
course.  After  a three-  or  four-year  course 
a student  converses  fluently  to  the  extent  of 
“ja”  and  “nein”  and  is  able  to  eat  pretzels 
in  “a"  sharp.  But  beyond  that  point  we 
very  seldom  ever  get,  and  that  is  hardly 
what  one  would  call  really  teaching 
German. 

If  that  is  a flippant  way  of  putting  the 
case,  it  is  flippant 
only  because  it  is  ex- 
aggerated. The  point 
we  wish  to  make  is 
this,  that  we  cannot 
judge  the  problem 
of  German  on  the 
basis  of  any  per- 
formance of  ours 
thus  far. 

But  there  is  a big- 
ger aspect  of  the 
problem,  and  that 
aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  connected 
with  mental  atti- 
tudes. It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether 
in  shutting  out  the 
German  language  we 
shall  lose  much  or 
little  in  the  way  of  positive  knowledge  and 
culture.  It  is  a question  of  whether  we 
should  be  willing  to  seal  up  one  compart- 
ment of  the  mind  and  say  that  it  shall  not 
be  cultivated  but  remain  barren.  If  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  thus  limit  ourselves,  we 
shall  find  it  easy  to  limit  ourselves  in  re- 
spect to  other  aversions,  until  prejudice  be- 
comes a habit. 

For  one  hundred  years  we  cultivated  a 
habit  of  hating  England.  It  was  an  obses- 
sion with  us.  And  just  to  the  extent  that 
we  hated  England  we  inordinately  praised 
ourselves,  until  in  time  we  had  pretty  well 
made  ourselves  unreceptive  to  the  cultural 
influences  of  other  peoples.  We  were  fast 
developing  a national  egoism,  and  becoming 
bigoted  and  narrow. 


And  after  all  we  must  remember  that  the 
German  language  is  not  the  language  alone 
of  the  modern  Prussianism.  Prussianism 
has  merely  given  it  a harsh,  shrieking  ac- 
cent, like  the  shell  of  a howitzer.  German 
is  rather  the  language  of  Luther,  of  Schiller, 
and  of  Goethe;  and  whatever  of  inspiration 
and  beauty  we  can  derive  from  that,  we 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of. 

□ □ □ 

GERMAN  STATUES 

It  is  different  with  the  statues  of  Ger- 
man poets  and  patriots  that  populate  our 
parks.  They  are  an  unbeautiful  tribe.  They 
do  not  belong  to  any 
Germany  that  ever 
existed.  They  are  a 
libel  even  on  the 
Huns,  just  as  they 
are  a libel  on  the 
name  of  art.  The 
only  emotion  they 
awaken  in  the  breast 
of  the  discerning 
person  is  a desire  tor 
unhorse  the  Bis- 
marcks  and  von 
Moltkes  and  melt 
their  bronze  into  lib- 
erty bells,  and  to  use 
the  Schillers  and 
Heines  in  blocking 
the  entrance  to  the 
Rhine. 

Even  the  German 
enthusiast  must  see  the  futility  of  atrocious 
statues  as  a means  of  establishing  a bond 
of  sentiment  between  America  and  the  fa- 
therland. To  make  an  American  rage  at  a 
fat,  buttery  statue  of  a German  is  to  make 
him  impatient  of  that  German’s  country. 

So,  we  say,  let  iconoclasm  do  its  perfect 
work  I 

□ □ □ 

CAPSULOID  CRITICISM 

Our  office  boy  has  given  the  most  ex- 
pressive criticism  of  H.  L.  Mencken’s  new 
book,  ’’Damn!”  that  we  have  heard.  He 
picked  up  the  volume  and,  looking  over  the 
contents  page,  exclaimed,  just  like  that, 
“H— II’’ 


A (german  Cullabtj 

By  HAROLD  SETON 

Hush,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  slumber! 

Mama  croons  a hymn  of  hate! 
Papa's  slaying,  without  number. 

Foes  whom  we  abominate! 

If  my  darling  were  but  older. 

He  could  spread  our  culture  too. 
Shooting,  stabbing,  or,  if  bolder. 
Spying,  as  his  uncles  do! 

Hush,  my  dear,  your  eyes  are  blinking! 

Dream  you're  poisoning  some  wells. 
Or  ey  neutral  ship  a-sinking! 

Mama’s  bosom  proudly  swells! 
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A PLEA  TO  HUMORISTS 

Don’t  laugh  at  them,  fellows  I You 
yourselves  graduated  one  time  and  wore  a 
boiled  shirt  and  oiled  hair  and  a starched 
seriousness;  you  yourselves  stood  before 
the  gathered  burghers  and  delivered  your- 
selves of  a passionate  plea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  something  or  other;  you  yourselves 
saw  your  best  girl  home  from  the  perform- 
ance, and  dedicated  yourself  to  high  and 
holy  resolve  as  you  turned  in  for  the  night. 

The  temptation  is  great,  I know;  they 
are  solemn  young  asses — but  bite  your  lip 
and  try  to  restrain  a smile.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  are  up  against,  that  is  all, 
any  more  than  we  did.  And  the  chances 
are  good  that  they  will  make  as  much  noise 
in  the  old  world  as  we  ever  shall.  Really 
it  is  sort  of  sad  when  you  stop  to  think  of 
it,  isn’t  it? 

□ □ □ 

ARM-CHAIRING  IT 

After  a hard  day  at  the  office,  where 
do  you  find  the  most  relaxation?  I don't 
mean  just  an  ordinary  day,  from  eight  or 
nine  until  five,  but  one  of  those  days  when 
you  begin  a drive  against  your  work  that 
brings  you  to  the  trenches  of  ten  o’clock. 
Your  mind  is  tired  and  refuses  to  relax  by 
means  of  a cigar,  a movie,  or  a walk  along 
the  avenue.  And  you  arc  hungry — too  hun- 
gry to  wait  till  you  get  home. 

I have  made  a discovery— the  sedative 
qualities  of  the  "arm-chair  joint”  (so  it  is 
called  in  the  parlance  of  our  office)  around 
the  corner.  A busy  place  during  the  day, 
it  is  quiet  enough  at  ten  o’clock;  the  furni- 
ture, too,  has  been  slicked  up,  the  coffee 
tanks  radiate  shinyncss,  and  the  attend- 
ants are  urbane — which  is  a consideration. 

With  a mug  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  a 
“pretzel”  in  the  other,  I search  for  a chair 
in  a location  conducive  to  rest.  I hesi- 
tate between  a scat  in  the  window,  which  is 
really  the  most  exclusive  spot,  and  a chair 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearer 
the  sugar  and  things.  The  window  seat 
has  the  disadvantage  of  making  one  easily 


observable  from  the  outside,  but  as  com- 
paratively few  people  pass  at  this  time  of 
night,  I am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  dignity 
and  to  be  mistaken  for  a street  car  con- 
ductor, and  so  I choose  the  point  of  com- 
fort. 

Then  I sit  down  to  perfect  comfort,  my 
legs  stretched  out  in  utter  abandon,  and 
between  bites  at  my  pretzel  making  minute 
observations  of  the  landscape  borders 
worked  out  in  the  mosaics  of  the  wall. 
Occasionally  a customer  comes  in  and 
heads  for  my  corner,  but  I cast  at  the 
intruder  an  ugly  frown  and  he  gets  no  fur- 
ther than  the  drinking  fountain. 

At  this  point  a word  about  “pretzels, ” 
lest  you  suspect  my  patriotism.  They  are 
not  what  you  mean  by  pretzels.  They  are 
not  the  old  Hunnish  pretzel  that  we  knew 
before  the  Hoover  period,  but  a sort  of 
pretzelizcd  coffee  cake.  They  have  the 
crinkly  shape  of  the  old  pretzel,  but  not  the 
substance. 

Diversion  is  afforded  in  a number  of 
ways.  The  most  frequent  is  the  advent 
of  a stew.  In  some  incredible  manner  he 
manages  to  get  inside  and  to  buy  and  im- 
bibe his  meal,  and  then  he  suddenly  be- 
comes loquacious.  This  is  the  signal  for 
the  man  at  the  fruit  end  of  the  counter  to 
approach,  lead  him  to  a compartment  of 
the  revolving  door,  and,  with  a movement 
of  his  right  arm,  swing  him  into  the  street. 
If  the  man  has  retained  sufficient  wit  he 
stays  in  the  compartment  and  presently 
confronts  the  astonished  waiter.  He  is 
not  to  be  tricked  this  time,  is  the  waiter. 
He  turns  the  door  just  far  enough  to  leave 
the  drunk  opposite  him,  then  with  a deft 
movement  slips  his  foot  into  the  door  and 
so  prevents  its  going  farther.  The  bewil- 
dered stew  pauses  a moment,  muttering  a 
word  or  two,  and  then  passes  on  into  the 
night. 

A half-hour  over  my  coffee  and  the  zig- 
zaggy  paths  cut  into  my  brain  by  the  con- 
fusing events  of  the  day  are  obliterated; 
I begin  to  think  of  things  in  a composed 
and  orderly  fashion,  and  am  ready  for  the 
train  that  carries  me  home. 

T.  C.  O'Donnell. 
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L.  Raven-Hill  in  Punch,  © London 


THE  HORRORS  OF  PEACE 

The  Hun  applies  his  war-time  methods  of  efficiency  to  the  purposes  of  sport 

fit 
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Don  Palmer  Camp  Cartooning 

Don  Palmer,  formerly  of  the  Toledo 
Times,  is  at  Camp  Sheridan,  Alabama,  and 
is  drawing  cartoons  for  the  camp  paper, 
the  Sheridan  Reveille.  The  accompanying 
photograph  shows  Mr.  Palmer  under  fire. 
“Our  job/’  he  says,  “is  to  get  this  paper 
out  for  the  boys  in  camp  and  for  our  cir- 
culation back  home. 

A cartoonist  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in 
the  army  sounds 
rather  strange, 
doesn't  it?  Yes,  but 
we  believe  we  are 
doing  our  bit,  even 
though  we  have  not 
been  doing  squads 
right  and  left  for 
several  months." 

Fontaine  Fox  and 
His  Funny 
Folk 

Come  up  close, 
everybody,  and  let 
Fontaine  Fox  tell 
you  the  true  story 
of  how  the  skipper 
of  the  Tooncrville 
Trolley  pulled  his 
teeth,  and  of  what 
happened  to  the 
Trolley  when  it  ran 
over  a skunk;  of 
how  Uncle  Pelag 
plays  croquet,  even 


if  he  has  got  but  one  leg;  of  how  the 
Powerful  Katrinka  brought  in  the  tennis 
nets,  and  how  Dad  helps  trim  the  trees;  of 
how  Tomboy  Taylor  went  to  the  circus 
and  laid  a league  ball  against  the  bean  of 
the  colored  gentleman,  who  laughed  right 
out  loud  when  the  Tomboy  bought  three 
balls  for  a nickel;  of  how  the  Terrible 
Tempered  Mr.  Bang  fixed  the  slot  machine 
when  it  refused  to 
work.  These,  of 
course,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  adven- 
tures described  in 
this  collection.  Mr. 
Fox  is  now  a na- 
t i o n a 1 institution. 
He  has  struck  out 
for  himself  and 
worked  an  entirely 
new  vein.  Just  how 
rich  that  vein  has 
proved  is  scarcely 
apparent  as  we  fol- 
low his  work  in  the 
newspapers  from 
day  to  day,  but 
strikes  one  at  once 
on  going  through  a 
book  of  the  pictures 
like  this. 

There  are  a lot  of 
books  of  'cartoons 
described  in  these 
pages  of  the  doing 
of  cartoonists,  but 
we  think  Bairns- 
father  and  Crosby 
and  Sid  Smith  would 


Don  Palmer  on  the  job 
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Thomas  take  the  kaiser's  temperature 


Burt  Thomas,  cartoonist  on  the  Detroit  News,  did  this 
novel  Liberty  loan  cartoon — 70x70  feet,  and  covering 
five  stories  of  Detroit’s  newest  skyscraper,  the  Builders 
Exchange  building.  Burt  was  telling  us  about  it  the 

other  day.  "The  big  idea  was  that  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
bonds  makes  the  kaiser  sick,  and  tho  more  Detroit 
bought,  why  the  sicker  he  got/’  he  said.  “Every  after- 
noon a daring  young  lady ' slid  down  a rope  and  painted 
the  red  line  in  the  thermometer  up  to  the  new  figure.” 
While  this  was  being  done  two  sign  painters  filled 
the  balloon  with  appropriate  remarks  from  the  crown 
prince.  On  the  fourth  day  Detroit  reached  her  quota, 
and  the  thermometer  burst,  the  red  paint  pouring  forth 
upon  the  kaiser. 


agree  that  Fox  is  right  there  with  the 
goods,  and  that  his  book  is  a classic  among 
collections  of  cartoons.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  at 
New  York. 


Cartoonists,  They’re  on  Your  Trail 

One  of  our  readers  sent  us  this  letter 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  vox  pop 
department.  The  aforementioned  reader 
does  not  sign  his  name  nor  ask  us  to  print 
it,  or  give  other  information.  But  we  are 
going  to  print  it  just  the  same,  because  it 


reflects  the  vox  popper’s 
attitude  of  mind  toward 
the  cartoonist's  art: 

“To  the  Editor  of  the 
Times: 

“We  can  scarcely  open 
a newspaper  without  find- 
ing a representation  of  a 
ferocious  kaiser  being 
strangled,  hanged,  shot, 
kicked  off  a precipice,  de- 
capitated, or  drowned  by 
a determined  looking 
Yankee.  Although  these 
cartoons  are  highly  enter- 
taining, all  true  Ameri- 
cans should  not  fail  to  see 
that  they  are  as  dangerous 
as  amusing.  At  present 
we  must  admit  that  the 
kaiser  and  his  crew  are 
nowhere  as  near  that  utter 
annihilation  as  we  should 
like  to  see  them.  But  in- 
stead of  cartoon  artists 
producing  representations 
of  our  fate  if  we  do  not 
expend  our  utmost  ef- 
forts, or  pictures  which 
inspire  the  mind  with  a 
desire  to  crush  this  evil 
thing  from  the  earth,  we 
find  these  self  satisfied 
and  complacent  misrepre- 
sentations of  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  struggle. 
The  cartoon  is  a powerful 
educational  agent,  and  its 
possibilities  should  not  be 
neglected  or  misused. 
The  illustration  is  far 
more  instructive  than  the 
description  to  the  average  mind.  Those, 
too,  who  cannot  read  our  language  can 

draw  the  spirit  of  our  nation  from  these 
pictures.  So  let  representations  of  our 

feelings  be  those  of  tribute  to  our  allies 
for  their  noble  efforts,  those  of  quiet  in- 
spiration to  tireless  endeavors,  those  of 
lofty  ideals,  and  those  of  appreciation  of 
the  gravity  of  our  situation." 

Now’ll  yuh  be  good? 


Ike  and  Mike  in  Filmland 
Rube  Goldberg's  insouciant  twins,  Ike 
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“Tell  ’er  to  ’op  it,  Bert.  I’m  sittin*  on  a bit  o*  shell  or  somethin’.” 

This  picture  ami  150  others  like  it  are  now  to  be  had  by  Bairnsfather  fans  (a  clamorous 
bunch  that  includes  everybody  who  has  ever  seen  a Bairnsfather  cartoon)  in  a collection  en- 
titled •‘Fragments  from  France.”  and  published  in  this  country  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of 
New  York.  Somebody  has  called  the  lather  of  those  delightful  bairns,  Bert  and  Alf  and  Old 
Bill  the  "War  Lord  of  Laughter,”  and  it  is  a phrase  that  best  sums  up  the  spirit  and  humor 
of  these  whimsical  pictures.  We  have  enjoyed  what  is  seldom  an  enjoyable  performance,  an 
introduction.  But  the  foreword  written  for  this  volume  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Bystander, 
in  which  the  drawings  have  first  appeared,  is  different.  It  is  juicy  and  gives  us  the  Tommy's 
reaction  to  the  Bairnsfather  whimsical  portrayal  of  trench  life. 


and  Mike  (who  look  alike),  have  gone  into 
the  hosiery  advertising  business,  in  a one- 
reel  at  a time  piece  called  "The  Artist's 
Model."  Sec  Ike  and  Mike  (they  look  alike) 
before  you  buy  ’em. 


Bengough  Has  Been  Going  to  Columbus 

We  mean  John  Bengough,  of  Toronto. 
He  gave  a chalk-talk  recently  before  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Exchange  Club. 

A pleasant  and  agreeable  time  was  had 
by  all,  as  always  happens  when  Bengough 
is  part  of  the  program. 


The  Passing  of  “Tom  Bee” 

The  many  friends  of  Thomas  P.  Barclay, 
affectionately  known  among  his  friends  as 


"Tom  Bee,"  cartoonist  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  will  regret  to  learn  of  his 
death  at  Baltimore.  April  16th.  He  was 
forty-two  years  of  age,  and  a native  of  the 
Pee  Wee  Valley,  of  Kentucky,  which  figured 
prominently  in  his  famous  "Down  Home" 
cartoons  in  the  Sunday  Sun.  One  of  his 
associates  gives  a description  that  all  who 
knew  him  will  recognize  as  true  to  life: 

He  was  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  men, 
rather  reserved,  but  tender  and  gentle,  and 
he  never  knowingly  injured  or  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  any  person.  Naturally  he  had  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  no  one  ever  knew 
"Tom"  to  "knock’  anybody. 

He  was  a queer  genius  in  many  ways.  \ 

He  was  full  of  a quiet  humor,  a delightful  j 

companion  once  one  knew  him  well,  but  de- 
cidedly shy,  and  many  found  him  somewhat 
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DRAWING  THEIR  RATIONS 

Under  an  organization  known  as  the  Newspaper  Liberty  Loan  committee,  Chicago  car- 
toonists were  mobilized  for  work  on  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  and  this  photograph  shows  the 
organization  committee  mobilizing  the  menu  at  a dinner  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  Jens  Erickson, 
of  the  Chicago  News,  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  W.  H.  Wisner,  of  the  Herald, 
secretary.  The  committee,  through  the  artists  who  volunteered  their  services,  furnished  car- 
toons to  the  3,630  publications  in  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  district. 


hard  to  get  acquainted  with.  To  a stranger, 
meeting  and  talking  to  him  fbr  the  first  time, 
he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have 
those  queer  conceits  that  he  put  into  his 
drawings,  the  homely  humor  and  the  quaint 
fancies.  He  would  walk  along  the  street 
apparently  unobservant  and  come  back  filled 
with  the  things  he  had  seen  and  which 
others  had  not  noticed,  and  he  would  put 
them  in  the  pictures  he  made,  just  suffi- 
ciently exaggerated  to  produce  a laugh. 
The  changing  styles  in  women’s  hats  and 
dresses  always  furnished  him  much  whim- 
sical material. 

He  had  the  rare  knack  of  emphasizing 
the  peculiarities  of  appearance  in  men  and 
things,  making  them  laughable,  but  never 
cruel.  There  was  nothing  cruel  about  him. 
And  there  is  no  cartoonist  in  America  who 
could  equal  him  in  depicting  the  character 
of  a child.  He  seemed  to  have  an  almost 
uncanny  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
juvenile  mind,  and  could  tell  in  picture  al- 
most what  a boy  or  girl  might  be  thinking 


about;  the  good  little  boy,  the  bad  little 
boy,  the  sissy,  the  “tough  guy,"  the  very 
neat  little  girl,  the  tomboy;  he  loved  them 
all,  and  he  drew  them  as  he  saw  and  knew 
them. 


A New  Best  Seller 

And  that's  no  jolly.  You'd  be  surprised 
if  we  told  you  how  many  thousand  copies 
of  Sidney  Smith's  book  of  Gump  strips 
have  been  sold.  As  we  write  our  ticker  is 
out  of  order,  but  the  last  bulletin  we  had 
gave  the  figure  as  going  on  forty  thousand. 
We  don't  know  what  Sid  is  going  to  buy 
with  the  competence  which  his  publishers 
bestow  upon  him,  but  we  have  a hunch  that 
he  could  buy  out  Andy's  Uncle  Bim  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  Uncle  Bim  had  Rockefeller 
looking  like  a piker.  We  know  of  no  two 
covers  that  hold  more  fun,  pure,  irresponsi- 
ble fun,  than  this  one  about  Andy  Gump 
and  militant  Min  and  little  Chester. 
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Shine! 

Let  Grecian  splendors  mold  in  dust, 

Let  time,  the  temple  art  demolish — 

But  even  yet  we  find  we  must 
Look  to  the  Greeks  to  give  us  polish. 

He’d  Swear  to  It 

Buyer  of  Birds:  You  are  certain  the 
parrot  talks  a lot? 

Fancier:  He  ought  to.  He  belonged  to 
a real  estate  dealer. 
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Putting  Art  in  Artillery 

Teacher,  to  current  events  class:  Now, 
Willie,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  largest 
gun  the  Germans  use? 

Willie:  I — I’ve  heard  how  it’s — er — er— 

Teacher:  Correct,-  Willie. 

Well  Say  He  Said  It 

Jacob  had  a touch  of  gout; 

It  took  him  in  the  thumb, 

And  when  it  sorely  put  him  out, 

He  swore  and  said,  “Oh” — (mum’s  the 
word). 


Why  They  Are  Put  in  Puttees 

Milliccnt  (watching  the  parade  go  by): 
Why  do  so  many  of  the  men  wear  spiral 
puttees? 

Tom:  Makes  ’em  march  faster. 

Milliccnt:  Makes  them  march  faster? 

Tom:  Yes;  you  see  they’re  all  wound 
up! 

For  the  Baby 

Over  in  London  they  tell  a story  that 
should  suggest  something  to  American 
fathers  who  take  their  pedestrian  exercise 
in  nocturnal  doses.  For  three  successive 
nights  a new  and  proud  father  had  walked 
the  floor  with  the  baby,  popularly  known 
as  the  infant.  On  the  fourth  night  he  be- 
came desperate,  and,  on  reaching  home 
from  the  shop,  undid  a bottle  of  soothing 
syrup. 
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"Oh,  William,.’’  said  the  mis- 
sus, "you  mustn’t  give  that  to  the 
baby.  It  is  very  dangerous.” 
"Have  no  fear,”  he  replied;  “I’m 
going  to  take  it  myself.” 


Keeping  'Em  Sweet 

Florence  (reading  war  news): 

It  says  here  that  General  Foch  is 
a master  of  tactics. 

Her  hubby:  Yes,  he’s  a great 
master  of  the  proper  disposition 
of  his  troops. 

Florence:  I’ve  often  wondered 

what  made  them  so  good  natured. 


Weighty  Matters 

Of  a cwt.  of  messages, 

The  weightiest,  we  found. 

Was  that  one,  which  came  to  an  oz. 
Our  cow  was  in  the  lb. 


Drawn  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  Walter  Wellman 


Mr.  Bugg : “Now  if  we  can  get  a fleet  of  about  a thousand 

of  these  together,  we  needn’t  fear  the  ‘army  worm*  another 
summer.” 


Speaking  of  Cannon  and  Things 


Wife:  The  noise  of  battle  must  be 
dreadful.  The  paper  says  there  was  a con- 
tinuous barking  of  the  cannon. 

Husband:  That's  strange;  they  keep 
them  muzzled. 
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Have  You  Ever  Hed  Thia  Feeling? 
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Sergeant:  Waal,  you  see,  ma'am,  we 
don'  stan’  at  'tention  when  we’s  fightin’. 

In  Storage 

You  must  go,  my  cherished  pipe, 

For  you’re  a bit  too  ripe, 

1 surmise. 

From  your  stem  I often  blew 
Clouds  of  smoke,  until  they  grew 
Like  her  eyesl 

Now  upon  the  mantel  still 
You  perpetually  will 
Pass  each  day, 

And  I hear  that  she  herself 
Also  is  upon  the  shelf — 

Hip  hooray  1 

This  Was  Florence’s  Cousin 

Gladys:  Tom,  this  paper  says  that  the 

British  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle. 
What  is  a gage  of  battle? 

Tom:  Why,  that  is  what  they  use  in 
measuring  the  ground  they  gain. 

Gladys:  Sure  enough,  it  says  they 
gained  a thousand  meters.  My  dear  boy 
knows  everything,  doesn’t  he? 


From  London  Opinion 


Instructor  (to  novice  at  wheel) : “I  don’t  mind  so  much  your  writing  your  name  in  the  wake,  but  i 

call  it  swank  to  turn  around  and  look  at  it." 


Drown  for  Cartoons  Magazine  by  G.  F.  Kauffman 

"Listen  to  this.  Hon — ” 

"Homer,  if  you  call  me  Hun  again  1*11  go  back  to 
mamma." 

They  Unbend  There 

Sergeant  in  a colored  rainbow  company: 
Yaas  ma’am,  we  fought  han*  to  han’  foh  foh 
days  and  foh  nights. 

Interested  old  lady:  I don’t  see  how  you 
stood  the  tension. 
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But  First  You  Have  to  Soak  'Em 

The  “guvnor”  was  giving  his  son,  with 
whom  being  out  of  a job  was  fast  becom- 
ing chronic,  a lesson  in  patriotism. 

“Have  you  bought  a Liberty  bond?"  he 
asked. 

“No;  cost  too  much!” 

"Buy  a thrift  stamp?” 

"Thrift  stamp?  Huh!  Too  small.” 

“But  they  have  one  mighty  fine  habit, 
my  boy — they  stick.” 


More  Probable 

Humorously  comparing  the  kaiser  with 
a certain  East  Side  bully,  Vice-President 
Marshall  recently  said  that  the  kaiser's 
memory  in  history  will  be  like  the  memory 
of  this  other  Bill.  When  he  died,  a neigh- 
bor remarked  to  his  widow:  “So  Bill’s 


From  The  Passing  Show,  London 


Major  (to  applicant  for  commission):  “Have  you 

ever  gone  in  for  ■port?*' 

Applicant:  “Oh,  yesl  Slip-Jack,  Ping-Pong  and — 
er — butterfly  hunting.” 

dead?”  "Yes,  he's  dead.”  "I  suppose  he’s 
hittin’  the  harp  with  the  angels  now.” 
“More  likely,"  said  the  widow,  “he’s  hittin' 
the  angels  with  the  harp." 


Cannon  Balls  Are  Round,  and,  We  Sup- 
pose, Always  Will  Be  Round 

Artist:  There’s  one  good  feature  about 
this  war;  there  won't  be  any  cannon  balls 
to  stack  up  in  ugly  piles  in  our  parks. 
Those  old  cannon  balls  are  absolutely  in- 
appropriate for  our  public  squares. 

Cholly:  Still,  you  know,  you  can’t  get 
square  cannon  balls,  can  you? 


The  Smoke  Barrage 

It  was  in  the  next  sector,  we  judge,  that 
this  incident,  related  by  Puck,  occurred: 

American  Soldier  (smoking  furiously  at 
a ropelike  stogie  made  somewhere  in 
America):  “Here,  Leon,  you  hold  my 
cigar,  while  I throw  this  bomb  in  the  Ger- 
man trench.” 

French  Soldier  (not  used  to  the  three- 
for-a-nickcl  kind):  “Non,  non,  Monsieur 
Sammie,  I will  hold  zee  bomb  while  you 
throw  zee  cigar." 


\ 
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Always  select  a daintily  patterned  bag  for  a bride’s 
costume 
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Oh,  This  Was  Another  Cousin  of 
Florence’s 


Phyllis  (reading):  What  made 
this  reporter  say  that  in  the  battle 
the  German  line  was  shaken? 

George:  It  was  the  ’Aig  you 
know. 


You  Know  Green  and  All  that 
Sort  of  Thing 


Hodge  (with  apologies  to 
George  Morchill):  All  women  are 
jealous.  It’s  only  a matter  of  de- 
gree. 

Podge:  Yes,  verdigris. 


That  Held  Her  for  a While 


Drawn  fur  Cartoons  Magatine  by  Marcel  Longini 


Yes,  but  See  How  Long  She’s  Been  at  It 

In  reading  language  obsolete, 

She  surely  stands  alone, 

For  who  can  nowadays  compete 
With  Miss  Rosetta  Stone? 


The  traveler,  just  returned  from 
prolonged  South  American  trav- 
els, was  turned  down  by  the  girl 
who  had  promised  to  wait  for  him. 
Instead  she  berated  him  savagely 
for  keeping  her  waiting  so  long — 
his  trip  had  lasted  a year. 

When  she  had  given  him  an  ear- 
ful he  turned  and  said:  “I’d  like 
to  see  you  with  that  tribe  of 
women  I discovered  in  Brazil.  They 
hadn't  any  tongues.” 


“Nonsense  1 How  did  they  talk?” 

“They  didn't  talk.  That  was  what  made 
them  wild.” 
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